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INTRODUCTION 


The poet Heme, ^ himself a Jew, lias . in a few master strokes- 
admeated, the chief characteristics of the history of his race. 

I he jews, he says, ‘‘may console themselves for having lost 
Jerusalem, the Temple, the Ark of the Covenant, the golden ves- 
sels, and the precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is merely in- 
significant in comparison with the Bible, the imperishable treasure 
which they have rescued. If I do not err, it was Mahomet who 
named the Jews ‘the People of the Book,* a name which has 
remained theirs to the present day and is deeply characteristic. A 
book is their very Fatherland, their treasure, their governor, their 
bhss, and their bane. They live within its peaceful boundaries. 
Herein they exercise their inalienable rights, and can neither be 
driven along nor despised. Herein are they strong and worthy of 
admiration. Absorbed in the city of this book, they observed little 
of the changes which went on about them in the real world : 
nations arose and perished states flourished and disappeared * 
revolutions emerged out of the soil ; but they lay bowed down 
over their book, and observed nothing of the wild tumult which 
passed over their heads.” 

It was Heine too, who, alluding to the melancholv sameness of 
Jewish history, gave utterance to the bitter saying : “Judaism is 
not a religion, it is a misfortune.” 

This race has experienced a series of catastrophes, brought on 
jtself in the earliest epoch by rebellion and consequent ruthless 
repression, at a later period by unprovoked persecution ; in the 
Dark and Middle Ages, its sons and daughters were the victims of 
erny, calculated slander, or mob-fury. But its literature, even 
viewed in its secular aspect alone, has profoundly influenced the- 
world and its history, 

Heine s views of it apart, their history was one powerfully 
calculated to enlist the sympathies of a man of Milman’s cast 
of mincL The saying attributed to him, after reading the work 
‘ of another writer, is in keeping with his -own general tempera- 
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■ Kicftt, md supplies a key to his own mental constitution: 
,, **mat a delightful book, so tolerant of the mtolerantr; 
>’ ' Throughout his literary career he displayed the same liberality 

: ' of view, the same impatience of dogmatism, and the same 

. readiness to examine evidence dispassionately. The tenor of 
' his earlier studies, too, was in his favour. He had the advan- 
tages of a wide culture, and brought to bear on his theme the 
fruits of the most varied research. Judicial, impartial, upright, 
learned, and speculative, he possessed in a high degree the 
historian’s temper, together with intellectual sympathies which 
pre-eminently qualified him to deal with the idiosyncrasies of the 
race. He had a fine sense of historic continuity, he %vas free from 
prejudice, and he had marked narrative and dramatic powers. 
The last, indeed, of which he had given evidence in his poetjy, 
though they did not serve to place him in the first fiight of poets, 
stood him in good stead when portraying a Jewish insurrection, or 
the fell of a Jewish king. Of this power of dramatic narrative, the 
description of Herod the Great, whose life was full of pathetic and 
' powerful contrasts, alfords an instance. With this power of vivid 

presentation he united the faculty of endowing institutions with 
personality. On the other hand, he seems hardly as successful in 
his historic portraiture. His figures are not so clear cut as they 
might be, and do not stand out in bold enough relief. His method, 
however, harmonised w^ell with bis temperament, and his attitude 
towards current opinion, whether on the subject of the Jews, of 
Christianity, or of burning questions of his day, differed widely 
from that of previous workers in the same field. While some of 
them had exhibited equal or profounder erudition, and surpassed 
Milman in accuracy of detail, their outlook had been confined to a 
single department of knowledge, with the result that they have 
derived from that province all their canons of criticism and 
measures of probability. In consequence they had come to regard 
their subject as an isolated thing, become w^edded to their own 
principles, and possessed by them to the exclusion of other con- 
siderations. Milman approached the subject with an open mind, 
md had the advantage, or disadvantage (as appeared to many con- 
temporary critics), of viewing it from the outside. From this stand- 
point he imagined that he could contemplate undisturbed the 

B tmom intellectual, political, and other secular influences that 
helped to shape the course of Hebrew history. Consequently he 
did not shrink from pointing out the parallels or analogies that 
•mhtti between Israelitish and other Oriental religions, the indirect ' 
mM% and fer-reaching avenues through which influences pene- 
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irated to the Chosen People from without. His impartiality is 
conspicuous m the use that lie makes of bis' authorities 
The earlier period of his History, where he had the Biblical 
records ready to his hand, consists for the most part of a free 
paraphrase of the sacred text, detailed here, curtailed there 
according to the exigencies of the narrative. For the events of 
fte Jewish wars he was largely dependent on Josephus. The 

presentation 

which Milman was not slow to appreciate, as is shown bv his 
frequent adoption of Josephus’s narrative, although he was'fu'Iv 
alive to the defects of the “Jewish War” and constrained at times 
to question his author’s evidence. His critical standpoint is to be 
seen in his whole treatment of his predecessors. Scliudt bad 
already occupied the same field. His Judische MerMrdt>. 
.etien afforded a fairly complete survey of the contemporary con- 
dition of the Jews. To Basnage’s systematic studies of the lews 

Mi man was largely indebted, though here also he exercises a 

Wide discretion. ** 

Milman was not the man to accept conclusions which he 
had not tested for himself. Various circumstances concurred 
to foster his independence of mind. Bom at London on the 
loth of February 1791, and bred amidst intellectual influences 
inherited from the eighteenth century, epitomising in his own 
person a special type of English culture (he was brought up at 
Eton), he yet struck out a new path. The society in which he 
moved doubtless co-operated towards the same end. The son of 
a physician to the king, he stood on the confines of two genera- 
tion^ and midway between two principles, and behind him lav the 
old Tory traditions of the Court of George III. A friendship with 
the Russells, the Holland House circle, Cornewall Lewis^ and 
Bunsen, imbuing him with liberal ideas and progress, inclined him 
m th« same direction. In brief, he may be described as a product 
of tbeera^of transition from the eighteenth century to the nine- 
tcenth. So, without going out of his way in searcli of innovations 
he was prepared to accept new light from whatever source it 
emanated. 

It was an accident that led to his fame in England, and gave 
him almost an European reputation. The house of Murray of 
which he was already one of the recognised pillars, decided to 
produce a senes of manuals, and entrusted to him the task of 
dealing with a history of the Jews. What resulted astonished the 
world, and probably the writer too. For Milman was, in a sense 
a forerunner of Higher Criticism in England, certainly a pioneer 
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m the region of Biblical Criticism, which has made such rapid 
vances dnce his day.- Jealously guarding essentials, he accepted,, 
many of the conclusions which science- had attained, but only after 
. e^camining -their credentials. Similarly, he was the first to intro* 
duce to public notice the Rationalistic School of Germany, • Dt. 

■ Stanley, afterwards Dean of Westminster, with whom Milman had 
much in common besides a close persona! friendship, described 
' “®‘'The History of the Jews ” as “ the first decisive inroad of German 
theology into England, the first palpable indication that the Bible ; 
could be studied like another book ; that the characters and events 
of sacred history could be treated at once critically and reverently.” 
Milman, how^ever, though acknowledging his debt to German 
criticism, repudiated the honour of being its interpreter or repre- 
sentative in England, and, as will appear later, by no means 
endorsed the negative and destructive methods of the rising 
school in that country. On the contrary, he claimed to be follow- 
ing a sound Anglican doctrine. Paiey, Warburton, Tillotson, and 
Seeker were on his side. The influence of Niebuhr doubtless 
contributed in no small measure to the development of his critical 
faculty. His opinion of Ewald, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School 
of Commentators, expressed in the preface to the later edition of 
his work, speaks for itself, and shows that his attitude had not 
changed after an interval of thirty years. His general esti- 
mate of German speculative theories may be gathered from his 
own words ; where he complains of a passion for making history 
■without historical materials.” But, while he displayed a charac- 
ii teristically English common-sense and grasp of facts, a dislike 

J of subtle, far-fetched ingenuities of explanation, he w^as twenty 

I \ years in advance of bis English readers. 

^ ' Antecedently, judging from the origin of the book and the lati- 

tude of exposition of which it gave evidence, the kind of welcome 
which it was likely to meet might be conjectured. Both in matter 
and manner the enterprise was a literary surprise. Here was a 
clergyman of the Church of England setting at defiance accepted 
principles, and treating the Jews as an Oriental tribe I The recep- 
tion was of a mixed character. Some members of the Jewdsb 
community testified their appreciation of the author^s fairness and 
breadth of view by making him a public presentation. Very 
different was the reception accorded to the book by those who had 
been nurtured in the traditional conceptions of the absolute unique- 
ness, the isolated phenomenon of Revelation. Milman’s treatment 
of the patriarchs, and his tendency to disguise Scripture events and 
personages under secular names, drew down upon himself strong 
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\ resentment Abraham he had described, not very happily, as a ' 
sheik ; why, men asked, did he not represent him at once as wear- 
: ing a green turban ? What tenet was likely to escape proscription 

; ' at this rate? Moreover, the way in which he transposed and 

shifted Biblical documents was strange and .unprecedented He 
appeared to eliminate or minimise the supernatural element, or 
assign certain miraculous events to natural causes, or interpret 
them as figurative modes of expression habitual to Orientals. ^ His 
! mind was pronounced to be essentially secular, evidently possess- 
ing but a low sense of the certainty and the importance of dogma. 

How far these charges were justified in the light of advancing 
knowledge will be determined in the sequel* Meanwhile, suffice 
St to observe that suspicion was widespread, and many minds 
were filled with dismay. Bishop Mant and Dr. Faussett led the 
attack. Newman paid the author the formidable compliment of a 
review in the British Critic^ and that divine records in his Apo-- 
■ logia the unfavourable impression that the work produced upon 
I him at the time. Admittedly, Milman’s own type of mind was 
formed before the rise of the Tractarian movement ; nor would he 
have been loth to admit that the sacerdotal spirit was foreign 
to his habits of thought Oxford joined in the outcry, and | 

Faussett denounced the work from the pulpit of St Mary’s, 
Apparently more serious measures were contemplated, but finally 
milder counsels prevailed. The crowning insult to orthodoxy was 
yet to come ; Carlisle, the infidel bookseller, it was learnt, had 
exposed the work for sale in his window. The appearance of the 
j ‘‘ History of the Jews ” brought to a sudden and untimely end the 

I series of publications of which the book was destined to be an 

ornament The consternation was not unnatural, nor were the 
i warnings raised against the tendencies of the book altogether 

I needless, considering the strangeness of the doctrines enunciated 

I and the novelty of the method of interpretation. Viewed at this 

' distance, the weak point in the line of attack on the clerical sus- 

' pect was that his opponents mixed up trivial charges with the 

more serious accusations to which the work lent colour, and did 
not perceive exactly where the danger lay. There can be no 
doubt also that Milman, who had held aloof from the currents of 
thought in his day, and in many respects stood alone in Church 
matters, had hardly appreciated the situation. It seemed to have 
escaped his notice that his forms of speech were little calculated 
to soothe susceptible minds, nor bad he realised with sufficient 
distinctness the import of his theological tenets, nor clearly fore- 
^ , seen the issues involved in them. ./.However that may be, the 
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alann created surprised none more than Milman, but be saw no 
reason to recant or' modify /his opinions. He maintained a calm 
and dignified silence, and the clamour gradually died down. 
Neither when the ‘‘History of the Jews” was republished, and 
Miiman embraced the opportunity of declaring his adherence to 
the views that he had originally expressed, nor when the maturer 
fruits of his pen appeared, was the 'Outburst of indignation re- 
peated, Ultimately -the excitement subsided. The heretic of 
1829 was to be 'Seen occupying the position of University preacher 
in 1865, utilised the occasion to restate his position. 

^Of the literary quality of Milman’s historical page, the readers 
of to-day must judge for themselves. He has the merit of 
being a singularly candid and exact historian, and this reacts 
continually on his style. He seldom omits an incident, or 
overlooks a feature necessary to a clear comprehension of the 
scene that he is relating. Altogether, his historical style, while it 
never probably rises to the same general level as that of Macaulay, 
Newman, and Froude, challenges comparison with that of Hallam 
■■ and. '.G rote. . ■ ■ ' 

It remains for us to indicate briefly some of the developments, 
divergence, or reaction since Milmafrs day, in order that thfr 
reader may be stimulated to prosecute the inquiry further on his 
own account. The line in which Biblical criticism has been 
conducted has varied considerably since Milmafrs first essay in 
this region. Compared with the irreverent handling to which the 
history of Israel has since been subjected, Milman^s method may 
appear tame; particularly by the side of the Germari school, 
which has long dominated this field of speculation. At the same 
time Biblical criticism has shed a flood of light on the records of 
the Jewish race, in which their early history had lain as it were 
enshrined.^ Investigation of the documents, which is largely 
traceable in the first instance to the influence of the Protestant 
Reformation, has proceeded more and more rapidly of late years. 
To some of the workers in this department allusion has already 
been made. 

The emancipation of the Jewish race drew attention to their 
constitutional position. Prynne had based his objection to the 
return of the Jews to England on his “unrivalled knowledge” 
of the mediaeval archives, but he had only touched the fringe of 
the subject ; a mass of material was ready to yield up its secrets. 
Prynne was followed by Tovey, Webb, and Blunt, who championed 
’ the Jewish cause. On the Continent the subject aroused keen 
interest Every where , the Jews themselves either took It upmr 
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facilitated research* The year 1887 witnessed a new departure, 
which almost marked an epoch ; and the impetus was derived 
from England, it was in that year that the Anglojewish His- 
torical Exdiibition was held, including, as it did, among its 
features the publication of a series, of bibliographies* • Almost at 
the same time the German Historical Commission made known 
its primary results. Both these events served to stimulate public 
interest in the matter, and gave rise to a number of societies for 
the encouragement of the study in Roumania, Russia, and Spain. 

Without attempting to follow up the movement in its various 
ramifications, we may notice three distinct trends of thought which 
have materially influenced our knowledge of the history of the 
Jews and the character of the Hebrew Scriptures. The first factor 
is the argument for evolution. The idea of development did not 
escape Milman^s observation, but has been carried much further, 
and has gathered force since his day. This theory, originally called 
in to explain the rise and unfolding of life, has been applied to the 
growth of civilisation, language, and religion, but the idea of 
design in the process is not eliminated. In short, evolution offers 
a solution of the how, not the what, and only inadequately of the 
wherefore. 

The doctrines associated with Darwin’s name, though found in 
the germ at a much earlier period, are said to have been pro- 
foundly modified and to be undergoing revision at the present 
time. Whether accepted in their entirety or not, they have im- 
parted an incalculable impulse to the conception of development. 
There would seem, then, to be an analogy between the process of 
revelation and the process of creation as it is now understood; 
God’s revelation of Himself w^as progressive, and it follows that 
its interpretation must be progressive also. The Bible, reflecting 
this advance from imperfect ideas to higher conceptions, reveals 
a progression in the moral and spiritual capacities of the people 
to whom the message was addressed, and an accommodation to 
the state of knowledge prevailing from age to age. For example, 
the scientific motives of the first chapter of Genesis belong to the 
period in which the passage was written, but if the science is 
out of date, the lofty and spiritual character that is furnished there 
of the Sovereign Creator cannot be obsolete. Again, the transi- 
tion from the system of Polygamy to that of Monogamy, or from 
the Lex Talionis (the law of retaliation) to that of forgiveness^ 
admits a similar explanation. 

Next, the Comparative Method has invaded the domain and 
become an important branch of Theological Science. It may be 


tirged that the cruder theories that have 'gained currency under: 
its auspices have only, succeeded in alienating sensitive students 
from its pursuit. 

■Many of the theories' advanced in the name of Comparative 
Religion are no doubt precarious in the extreme, but the sounder 
conclusions attained . have served to illustrate the religion of the 
.... 'Hebrews in an unexpected way, and hold out promise ^ of yet 
I more valuable discoveries in the future. Instances abound, but; 

I one or two may be^ cited; from the exploration of countries whose 

\ history is inextricably woven: with that of the Jews, and stands: 

in intimate relation to the Old Testament, 

] The study of Egyptian antiquities had begun before Milman^s 

i day, and had obtained signal success. That mysterious country 

\ has disclosed many of the secrets hitherto locked in its bosom, 

and supplied evidence of a succession of dynasties ascending to 
a vast antiquity and exhibiting a visible continuity. Still more 
\ striking, because unlooked for, results have been achieved in 

! Assyria. Already, in Milman's time, it was seen that Jewish 

f opinions had acquired a new and peculiar colouring from inter- 

course with the Assyrians, but more recent investigations have 
■ made much clearer the relations between the two races. 

I The year 1887 marked an era in the progress of Assyriology, 

I owing to the discovery of the rock-cut tombs of Tell-el-Amarua 

I at the ruins of the ancient city of Khut Alen, once the royal seat 

; of Amenophis IV. More than three hundred cuneiform tablets 

I dating from the fifteenth century B.C. were unearthed, containing 

I correspondence between the kings of Asia and Egypt, reports 

by vassals and officials in Phcehicia, Syria, and Palestine. The 
significance of the find lay in the circumstance that the civilisation 
of Babylonia was now shown to have spread much further West- 
ward than had been imagined, including even Egypt in its range, 
and that the Cuneiform Babylonian had become the language of 
diplomacy and the medium of international intercourse. These 
letters reveal the further fact that the Egyptian empire was 
crumbling and the Assyrian monarchy on the ascendant What 
is still more to our purpose is that the historical data afford 
ample confirmation of Old Testament history, and solve some of 
the obscurities and intricacies of Hebrew chronology. Indeed, 
they opened up vistas of Oriental history which had been entirely 
unsuspected. 

The net result of this new light thrown on the history of the 
Hebrews amounts to this, that, contrary to the older belief, the 
line of demarcation between the Hebrew and other Semites was 
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B 0 t SO sharply drawn, and that the Hebrew race did not occupy 
so isolated a position as had been supposed. Rather, it shared 
many institutions and beliefs with the rest of the Semitic family, 
but with a, difference. This constituted the peculiar g-enius, and 
there lay the special mission of Israel in its power nf originating 
monotheistic ideals, in transmuting the common inheritance, in 
.::making...,.it..:the,:,¥eMcle,,,.of special ideas, in . mfusing,,.' into... it ■ a neW':. 
spirit, in teaching the world noble and profound truths concerning 
God and man. 

There is yet a third movement which has profoundly influenced 
the study of Hebrew history, namely, the analytical study of the 
documents. The subject had attracted attention before Milman^s 
day. As has already appeared, he was acquainted with the 
pioneers in this field of inquiry, but was plainly alive to the 
issues involved. Conscious of the advantages, he equally foresaw 
the pitfalls that lay there. Still, allowing for the extravagances 
into which some critics have been betrayed, it may be safely 
acknowledged that the general principles of Biblical Criticism 
have been vindicated. 

The composite character of the Old Testament has been 
establi.shed beyond doubt ; it is now regarded by moderate as 
well as “ advanced ’’ scholars to be in some sense a compilation, 
certainly of a complex nature. The argument is fourfold and the 
evidence drawn from the differences in the vocabularies of the 
se%^era1 books, which have been more fully elucidated, from the 
variations of style discernible even within the limits of the same 
document, from the difference of historic environment that their 
contents reveal, and the difference of stages all along the line 
of theological and moral ideas. Accordingly, the Bible proves to 
be a veritable library extending over a period of fifteen hundred 
years, composed in very diverse conditions and expressed in every 
variety of fomi. Such courageous treatment of the Sacred 
Scriptures will in the long run be generally admitted to be a 
gain, provided the investigation be conducted in Milman^s own 
spirit and with a genuine desire to ascertain the truth. At the 
present moment it would seem as if a reaction were setting in. 

To sum up, Biblical Criticism has travelled far since Milman’s 
time, and has explored regions of which little w'-as known in his 
generation. Admittedly, writers who have traversed the same 
ground have somewhat changed the historical perspective for us. 
It would be strange indeed if, at this day, no defects or errors 
were to be found in the History of the Jews.” But any minor 
inaccuracies, that came of the infancy of the science that governs 


s«cli studies^ do not detract from the general character 'Of the 
•workj or the sincere principles on which it was undertaken and 
executed. By its candour, sympathy, and catholic appreciijtion of 
every estimable quality in' every race or party that fell within 'its' 
scope, it raised the standard of ecclesiastical history. By the 
sound grasp of the evolution of history, and the application of this 
ruling idea to the subject on broad and liberal lines, it contributed 
in no small measure to 'break down the barriers of racial rancour 
and^ allay the spirit of bigotry. It may also have disposed the 
Jewish race to a more frank consideration of the claims of Chris- 
tianity. By its picturesque style, its passionless how, and its many 
brilliant passages, the “ History of- the Jews” will command readers 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

:: . 'Dean Milman died on 4th .'September; 1868. " 

, G. HARTWELL JONES. 


The following is the list of Milman's chief works 
Belvidere Apollo (prize poem), 1810 ; Fazio, a drama (acted as 
The' Italian Wife), 1815;., A: Comparative Estimate of Sculpture 
and Painting (ChanceiloPs prize), iSi6 ; Samon, the Lord of the 
Bright City (epic), 1818; The Fall of Jerusalem (poem), 1820: 
The Martyr of Antioch (poem), 1822; Belsclumar, 1822; Anne 
Boleyn (drama), 1S26 ; Bampton Lectures (Character and Con- 
duct of the Apostles, &.), 1S27 ; History of the Jews, 1830: 
3rd edition, 1863; 4th edition, 1S66 (both extended); Life of 
Edward Gibbon, Esq., with Selections Irom his Correspondence 
and illustrations, 1839; History of Christianity under the Em- 
pire, 1S40, 1S63, iSGy ; The History *of Latin Christianity, ; 
Memoir of Macaulay, 1862 (from the Papers of the Royal Society) ; 
Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral (completed by his son), 1868; 
Savonarola, Erasmus, and other Essays (from (lum-terly Review), 
'■v:f 87 a" "f;; 

Translations from the Sanscrit were published in 1835 ; oi 
the Agamemnon ” and “ Bacdise,” 1S65 ; Milman also edited 
Gibbon’s idistory, with notes, 1838, &c. ; and Horace ” with a 
Life, 1849; he contributed a Memoir to Ranke’s Popes of 
Rome,’*' ' 1 866, Separate ■ Sermons and Addresses have also been ■ 
published. 
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I/NEE0 .faardly say .that this Preface, .in . which the^ name of 
the lamented Sir George Cornewall Lewis .-.occurs more than 
once, ' had passecL through ■ the press before, his sad and 
unexpected death. I wrote of him as living, with reserve; 
I. may now express my full admiration of a man whose 
recreations during the leisure afforded by his arduous official 
and parliamentary duties — duties discharged as few can dis- 
charge them — were feats of scholarship which might try the 
erudition and research of the most recluse student. It is 
rare that a man who might have aspired to the very highest 
dignity in the State, might have done honour as Professor 
of Greek to the most learned University in Europe. Mis 
saliem accumtdem donis. 

1.863. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE EDITION OF 1863 


i KpE been requested, I ma.y say urged, to publish a new 
edition of this work, which appeared upwards of thirty years 
ago. I am naturally anxious that a book which has, it may 
seem, lived so long and maintained some place, however 
humble, in the literature of the country, should be offered in 
a form less unworthy of the favour which it has found with 
many readers. ■ 

The original work was composed in a popular form and on 
a li?riited scale. The limitation of its extent and the nature 
of its plan and design precluded all citation of authorities. 
From the w^ant of such authorities, the writer incurs at once 
the charge of presumption and the danger of originality : the 
charge of presumption as claiming for his own, thoughts 
common to many others ; the danger of startling men’s minds 
on subjects, about which they are peculiarly sensitive, with 
vievvs which may seem new, but which have long been 
maintained' by, accredited authors. 

All history, to be popular, ought to flow on in one con- 
tinuous, unbroken current. A succession of historical dis- 
quisitions may be of the highest value, but they are not history. 
The range of history will of course not be confined to events 
or to the acts and characters of men; it will embrace every- 
thing which concerns man, religion, laws, manners, usages, 
the whole of human life ; but its form will be narrative, not 
discussionai, still less controversial ; it will give the mature 
resulq not the process, of investigation. In some histories, 
especially of very ancient times, it may not be possible 
absolutely to proscribe critical inquiry, or even comparison 
of authorities ; but these resting-places, as it were, must be 
rare, exceptional, brief, and altogether subordinate to what 
may be called the action, the unfolding the drama of events. 
In this respect the author must solicit indulgence, as sinning 
against his own principles. But the very peculiar character 
of the Jewish history in its ancient part, the want of unity 
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vdiere the history is that of a scattered people like the modern 
Tews, may plead in his favour, if he shall have fallen, as 
undoubtedly he has fallen, far below his own ideal conception. 

At another time the author would have been content that 
his History, which has already passed, and seemingly survived, 
the ordeal of public judgment, should rest on its own merits. 
But the circumstances of the day appear to require, or „ rather 
to enforce, some further observations. 

■ What should be the treatment by a Christian',; writer, a, , 
.writer to whom truth is the one paramount object, of ■ the only 
docu'ments on which rests the .earlier bisto.ry of the Jews., ■, the ; 
Scriptures of the Old Testament? Are they, like other his- 
torical documents, to be, submitted, to calm, but . searchmg , ■ „ 
criticism as to their age, their authenticity, their authorship ; 
above all, their historical sense and historical interpretation? 

Some may object (and by this objection may think it right 
to cut short all this momentous question) that Jewish history 
is a kind of forbidden ground, on %vhich it is profane to enter : 
the whole history, being so peculiar in its relation to theology, 
resting, as it is asserted, even to the most minute particulars, 
on divine authority, ought to be sacred from the ordinary 
laws of investigation. But though the Jewish people are 
especially called the people of God, though their polity is 
grounded on their religion, though God be held the author 
of their theocracy, as well as its conservator and administrator, 
yet the Jewish nation is one of the families of mankind ; their 
history is part of the world’s history ; the functions which they 
have performed in the progress of human development and 
civilisation are so important, so enduring ; the veracity of their 
history has been made so entirely to depend on the rank wlrich 
they are entitled to hold in the social scale of mankind ; their 
barbarism has been so fiercely and contemptuously exaggerated, , 
their premature wisdom and humanity so contemptuously 
depreciated or denied ; above all, the barriers which kept 
them in their holy seclusion have long been so utterly pros- 
trate; friends as well as foes, the most pious Christians as 
well as the most avowed enemies of Christian faith, have so 
long expatiated on this open field, that it is as impossible, in 
my judgment, as it would be unwise to limit the full freedom 
of inquiry. 

Such investigations, then, being inevitable, and, as I believe, 
not only inevitable but the only safe way of attaining to the 
highest religious truth, what is the right, what is the duty of a 
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Christian historian of the Jews (and the Jewish history has, I 
think, been shown to be a legitimate province for the his- 
torian) in such investigations? The views adopted by the 
author in early days he still conscientiously maintains. These 
views, more free, it was then thought, and bolder than common, 
he dares to say not irreverent,; have been his safeguard during 
a long and not uoreflective^ life against the difficulties ■arising' 
out of the; philosophical and historical researches . of our times.; 
and from such views many, very many, of the best- and wisest: 
men whom ; it' lias been his blessing to .-know wntli greater or 
less intimacy, have' felt relief from pressing doubts, and' found 
that peace which is attainable only through perfect freedom of 
mind. Others may have the happiness (a happiness he en%des 
not) to close their eyes against, to evade, or to elude these 
difficulties. Such is not the temper of his mind. With these 
views, he has been able to follow out all the marvellous dis- 
coveries of science, and all those hardly less marvellous, if 
less certain, conclusions of historical, ethnological, linguistic 
criticism, in the serene confidence that they are utterly irrelevant 
to the truth of Christianity, to the truth of the Old Testament, 
as far as its distinct and perpetual authority and its indubitable 
meaning. ■: 

On the relation of the Old Testament to Christianity Paley 
has expressed himself with his inimitable perspicuity, force, 
and strong sense ; and Paley in the authoris younger days, at 
least as far as his Evidences,’’ was held to be an unimpeach- 
able authority. The Evidences ” was the text-book in schools 
and universities. 

“ Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution ; and, independently of His authority, I con- 
ceive it to be very difficult to assign any other cause for the 
commencement or existence of that institution ; especially for 
the singular circumstance of the Jews adhering to the Unity, 
when every other people slid into polytheism ; for their being 
men in religion, children in everything else ; behind other 
nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to the most 
improved in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the 
Deity. Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognises the pro- 
phetic character of many of their ancient writers. So far, 
therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. But to make 
Christianity answerable with its life for the circumstantial 
truth of each separate passage in the Old Testament, the 
genuineness of every book, the information, fidelity, and judg- 
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ment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not say great, 
but unnecessary difficulties into the whole system. These 
books were universally read and received by the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time. He and His Apostles, in common with all 
other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used them. 
'Yet,, except where He expressly, ascribes a , Divine authority 
to particular predictions, I • do ■ not ■ .know that .■ we.. . can strictly 
draw any conclusion from the books being so used and 
applied, beside the proof, which it undoubtedly is, of their 
notoriety and reception at that time. In this view our Scrip- 
tures afford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. But 
the nature of this testimony ought to be understood. It is 
surely very different from, what it is sometimes represented to 
be, a specific ratification of each particular fact and opinion, 
and not only of each particular fact, but of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the judgment of 
praise or dispraise bestowed upon them. St. James in his 
Epistle says, ‘Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord.’ Notwithstanding this text, 
the reality of Job’s history, and even the existence of such a 
person, has been always deemed a fair subject of inquiry 
amongst Christian divines. St. James’s authority is con- 
sidered good evidence of the existence of the Book of Job at 
that time, and of its reception by the Jevrs ; and of nothing 
more. St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, has this 
similitude: — ‘Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
so do these also resist the truth.’ Those names are not found 
in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain W'hether St. Paul 
took them from some apocryphal waiting then extant or from 
tradition. But no one ever imagined that St, Paul is here 
asserting the authority of the writing, if it was a written 
account which, he quoted, or making himself answerable for 
the authenticity of the tradition ; much less that he so involves 
himself with either of these questions as that the credit of his 
own history and mission should depend upon the fact, whether 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses or not, PYr what reason 
a more rigorous interpretation should be put upon other 
references, it is difficult to know. I do not mean that other 
passages of the Jewish history stand upon no better evidence 
than the history of Job, or of Jannes and Jambres (I think 
much otherwise); but I mean that a reference, in the New 
Testament, to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its authority 
as to exclude all inquiry into the separate reasons upon which 
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its credibility is founded; and that it is an unwarrantable, as 
well as unsafe rule, to lay down concerning the Jewish history, 
what was never laid down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of it must be true, or the whole false/' 

Paley, it may be said, wrote on the defensive ; but it would 
surely be degrading, insultiiig, to Christianity to suppose it to 
stoop, in the lioiir of peril and distress, to principles which in 
more favourable ' times' it would . repudiate. ■ 

Those who are not perfectly satisfied with what seem to me 
the wise observations of 'Paley,' may perhaps, on calm con- 
siderationjaequiesce in a theory of this kind, a theory (not a 
new one) which, while it preserves the full authority of the 
sacred records in all which is of real importance to religion and 
leaves undisturbed the devotional reading of the Scripture, 
relieves it from all the perplexities which distract the inquiring 
mind. (Such devotional reading I should be the last willingly 
to repress, and devotion will intuitively choose and dwell ex- 
clusively on the religious parts of the sacred writings.) The 
revelation of moral and religious truth is doubtless the ulti- 
mate, I should say the sole, end of the Bible; nor is it difficult, 
according to ordinary common sense and to the moral instinct 
or judgment vouchsafed to man, to separate and set apart 
moral and religious truth from all other human knowledge. 
For the communication of such truth, lawrgivers, prophets, 
apostles were gifted. This was their special mission and duty. 
This, as far as Plis character of Teacher, was that of the 
Saviour Himself. Lawgivers, prophets, apostles, were in all 
other respects men of like passions (take the word in its vulgar 
sense) with their fellow-men ; they were men of their age and 
country, who, as they spoke the language, so they thought the 
thoughts of their nation and their time, clothed those thoughts 
ill the imagery, and illustrated them from the circumstances of 
their daily life. They had no special knowledge on any subject 
but moral and religious truth to distinguish them from other 
men ; were as fallible as others on all questions of science, and 
even of history, extraneous to their religious teaching. If this 
had not been the case, how utterly unintelligible would their 
addresses have been to their fellow-men 1 Conceive a prophet, 
or psalmist, or apostle, endowed with premature knowledge 
and talking of the earth and the planetary system according to 
the Newtonian laws ; not ‘‘of the sun going forth as a bride- 
groom to run his course." Conceive St. Stephen or St. Paul 
stopping in the midst of one of his impassioned harangues, and 
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setting right the popular notion about the Delivery of the Law^ 
or the time of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. They 
spoke what was the common belief of the time according to 
the common notions of things and the prevalent and current 
views of the world around them, just as they spoke the Aramaic 
dialect ; it was part of the language : had they spoken other- 
wise, it would have been like addressing their hearers in 
Sanscrit or English. This view has been sometimes expressed 
by the unpopular word accommodation — a bad word, as it 
appears to imply ' art or design, while it was merely ' the natural, 
it should seem inevitable, course of things. Their one para- 
mount object being instruction and enlightenment in religion, 
they left their hearers uninstructed and unenlightened as before, 
in other things ; they did not even disturb their prejudices and 
superstitions where it. was not absolutely necessary. - ..Their 
religious language, to work with unimpeded persuasiveness,.' 
adapted itself to the common and dominant knowledge and 
opinions of the time. This seems throughout to have been 
the course of providential government : lawgivers, prophets, 
apostles, were advanced in religious knowledge alone. In all 
other respects society, civilisation, developed itself according 
to its usual laws. The Hebrew in the wilderness, excepting as 
far as the Law modified his manners and habits, was an Arab 
of the Desert. Abraham, excepting in his worship and inter- 
course with the One True God, was a nomad Sheik. The 
simple and natural tenor of these lives is one of the most im- 
pressive guarantees of the truth of the record. Endowed, 
indeed, with premature knowledge on other subjects, they 
would have been in a perpetual antagonism and controversy, 
not merely with the moral and religious blindness, with the 
passions and idolatrous propensities of the people, but with 
their ordinary modes of thought and opinion and feeling. 
And as the teachers ’were men of their age in all but religious 
advancement, so their books were the books of their age. 
If these were the oracles of God in their profound religious 
meaning, the language in which they were delivered was human 
as spoken by human voices and addressed to human ears. 

The moral and religious truth, and this alone, I apprehend, 
is the “ \V^ord of God” contained in the Sacred Writings. I 
know no passage in which this emphatic term is applied to 
any sentence or saying which does not convey or enforce such 
v:;truth." 

It is not unworthy, too, of remark, that the single passage 
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in which there is a distinct assertion of inspiration, appears to 
sanction this limitation. This passage,. -as is known to every 
scholar, is by no means so clear as it is too often represented 
to be. It is an elliptic sentence; the verb has to be supplied; 
and its meaning and force, are in some degree . affected by the 
collocation of the verb. ■ “ All Scripture (is) God-inspired, and 
(is) profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the, nian of . God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished to all' good works/' &c. In any case, however, in its 
scope it ' signifies that the inspiration of Scripture, whatever it 
be,, is intended for the promotion of ' religion and holiness in 
men. vSuch, too, seems to be the distinct sense of the Article 
of the English , Church. These, and these , only, are '‘the 
things necessary to salvation,” which rest on Scripture, and on 
Scripture alone. Beyond this sacred range, all, I conceive, 
not only in science but also in history, is an open field. Who- 
ever was the author or compiler of the Pentateuch, whether 
Moses or not, as he was not a premature Newton, Cuvier, 
Lyell, so neither was he, nor any of the other writers of the 
Old Testament, a premature Thucydides, Tacitus, or like one 
of our great modern historians. I cannot conceive, notwith- 
standing the scriptural geologists, that the account of the 
Creation in Genesis was a dark prophetic enigma, of which no 
living man could comprehend the true sense for more than 
three thousand years, and which was only to be disclosed by 
the discoveries of our day. I am content with the great 
central truth, the assertion in its words, unapproachable in 
their sublimity, of the One Omnific Creator— of that Creator’s 
perpetual Presence and universal. Providence. So, too, in the 
History (invaluable' as much of it 'is, ' as ' preserving the most 
ancient traditions of our race), so that we preserve the grand 
outline of the scheme of Redemption, the Laws the Evangelical 
prophecies, I can apprehend no danger to the Christian faith 
If the rest! the irame as it were and setting around these 
eternal truths, be surrendered to free and full investigation, to 
calm, serious, yet fearless discussion.^ 

The form of the Semitic records, their essentially Oriental, 
ngurative, poetical cast, is another unquestionable and un- 
questioned difficulty. That form was inseparable from their 
life, their duration, the perpetuity of their influence. In no 

1 Old Bishop Burnet, on the Sixth Article (this used to be thought almost an 
authorised comment), v/ill give, fairly interpreted, very full latitude, at least 
for historical criticism. 
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Other form, humanly speaking, would they have struck so deep 
into the mind and heart of man, or cloven to it with such 
inseverable tenacity. It is as speaking, frequently in the 
noblest poetry, at all events as addressed to the imaginative 
as well as the reasoning faculty of man, that they have survived 
through ages, have been, and still are, imperishable. Provi- 
dence ever adapts its instruments to its own designs. ; .Plow- 
far the historian may venture, how far he may succeed in 
■discerning., the,, latent truth under this dazzling veii,.... mus.t 
depend on his own sagacity, and the peculiar character cf 
the different records. . At all. events,' he cannot subscribe to 
the , notion that every word is to be, construed with the' pre- 
cision of an Act, of Parliament ; that the language' of . p.saln'i 
and' prophetic, ode, or even of, history in its . more, .q^oetic 
form,' is' to, be taken as rigorously and literally as the.' simplest' 
historical relation. With allegorical, or remote typical, or 
mystical meanings he has happily nothing to do. 

But there is one kindred question, which must inevitably 
arise, and which I am bound at once to meet : -what is called 
the supernaturalisra, the divine or miraculous agency, almost 
throughout the older history of the Jews. Now one thing is 
clear, that the writers of these documents, the only documents 
of the older history, whether the eye-witnesses of the events or 
not, implicitly believed in this supernaturalism. It makes no 
difference if, as most Germans assert, the relations were handed 
domi by popular traditions, and took their present form from 
later writers. These writers, as well as the people, -were firm 
believers in this supernaturalism ; either way it is an integral, 
inseparable part of the narrative. It may be possible, in 
certain passages, with more or less probability, to detect the 
naked fact which may lie beneath the imaginative or marvellous 
language in which it is recorded ; but even in these cases the 
solution can be hardly more than conjectural : it cannot pre- 
sume to the certitude of historic truth. But there is much in 
which the supernatural, if I may thus speak, so entirely pre- 
dominates, is so of the intimate essence of the transaction, that 
the facts and the interpretation must be accepted together, cr 
rejected together. In such cases it would seem to be the 
simple duty, and the only course for the historian, to relate 
the facts as recorded, to adduce his authorities, and to abstain 
from all explanation for which he has no ground, but, at the 
same time, not to go beyond those authorities. As he -would 
not from reverence take away (I am not the man who would 
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presume to affix limits to the power of God), so with equal 
reverence he must refrain from adding to the marvelloiisness ; 
he must not think it piety to accumulate, without authority, 
wonder upon wonder. Secondary causes, when clearly im 
dicated, must not be suppressed : on the other hand, too 
much must not be attributed to secondary causes. 

In truth, to draw the line between the providential and the 
strictly miraculous, appears to me not only presumptuous, but 
simply impossible. It implies an absolute knowledge of all 
the workings of natural causes, more than that, a knowledge 
of the workings within the more inscrutable human mind, 
which we have never yet attained, probably never shall attain. 
Belief ill Divine Providence, in the agency of God as the 
Prime Mover in the natural world as in the mind of man, 
is an inseparable part of religion ; there can be no religion 
without it. Discard providential rule — prayer, thanksgiving, 
worship become an idle mockery. But to define precisely 
where the Divine influence, through natural causes, or in the 
inward world of the human spirit, ends, and a special inter- 
ference begins, is another question. A coincidence and con- 
currence of natural causes at some critical time, and to all 
appearance for some marked and particular end, — that end 
sometimes, it should seem, foreshown and presignified, — is 
hardly less extraordinary than the most inexplicable miracle. 
To the mind in a state of religious excitement, or even more 
quiet veneration, it is, or appears to be, hardly less super- 
natural, than when those secondary causes are untraceable. 
Afflavit Dens et dissipantur : such was the devout ejaculation 
of the Protestant, of the Englishman, at the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. The causes of that destruction were 
tempests, scarcely perhaps unusual, scarcely of uncommon 
violence at that period of the year in the seas around our 
island. But to the most sober historian, their breaking out 
and their continuance at that momentous period of our history, 
w’-ould be at least wonderful ; to the more ardent, providential \ 
to the deeply religious, would border closely on the miraculous. 
In the passage of the Red Sea, the east wnnd which the 
Lord caused to blowq” and which threw back the waters, was 
in itself probably no rare phenomenon ; but its occurrence 
at that perilous moment, and in that case, it appears, the 
confident anticipation, the calculation upon its coming, the 
foreknowledge and prediction of it by Moses, would raise it, 
if we may so say, from the providential to the miraculous. 
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Yet, m either case, God is not less God ; His rale is not less 
omnipotent, whether His power be more remotely or more 
immediately displayed, more clearly discerned, more humbly 
acknowledged. 

I would observe that the absence of these intervening 
causes, at least of causes seemingly adequate to the effects, 
as well as , their commemoration in more simple ^ and ■ less 
imaginative' language, seems, in general, to distinguish the 
miracles of the New Testament from those of the Old. The 
palmary miracle , of all, the- , Resurrection, stands entirely by 
itself; every attempt, to resolve dt into a natural event, a 
delusion: or hallucination in' the minds' of the Disciples, the 
eye-witnesses and death-defying witnesses to its truth (I have 
read many such essays), or, with Spinoza, to treat it as an 
allegory or figure of speech, is to me a signal failure. It must 
be accepted as the keystone, for such it is, and seal to the 
great Christian doctrine of a future life, as a historical fact, 
or rejected as baseless fiction. 

The older Jews, and, indeed, not seldom the later Jews, 
in their settled devotion, attributed not only the more extra- 
ordinary but the common events of life to their God. They 
knewnio nice distinctions, such as are forced on more reflective 
minds. The skill of Bezaleei in workmanship, even in the 
language of the Old Testament, is as much an immediate 
inspiration as the most exalted wisdom of the Law; the 
fringes and tassels of the Tabernacle are as much the Divine 
ordinances as the Ten Commandments. Some consideration 
must be had for this state of feeling, which seems inextin- 
guishable. In a high state of religious excitement, men, 
especially simple men, suppose God to work with equal 
directness, if I may so say, visibleness, in all things ; they 
behold God in everything, not remotely, not through the 
different processes which a more calm and sagacious observer 
cannot fail to discern. Illustrate this from the contrast be- 
tween the more or less poetical portions of the records. The 
Psalm says, “ God slew mighty kings,” yet from the History 
we know what human agency was employed in the slaughter 
of Sisera, and Sihon the Amorite, and Og of Bashan, So, 
too, the Psalm overwhelms Pharaoh as well as his host in the 
Red Sea ; in the History there is not a word about Pharaoh : 
it is difficult to suppose that the historian would have been 
silent on so momentous a fact Hence there grows up in- 
evitably a conflict, or at least a seeming conflict, between the 
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religion of one age and the religion of another, or between 
the thought and the religion of the same age* The thought, 
indeed, may not be less religious, and be- instinct with as 
profound a sense of the power and, providence of God ; but 
it will naturally 'trace, and to trace,' all the intermediate: 

agencies, physical or moral, set in motion or endowed with 
active power by God,, which religion, or . that which assumes 
the exclusive name of religion, thinks it duty, piety, faith, to 
overlook or repudiate, - This repudiation is- laid down at once 
as the test and the measure of faith. I cannot but think that 
the historian who,, labours to reconcile the Jewish history, 
where not declaredly supernatural, with common probability, 
with the concurrent facts, usages, opinions of the time and 
place, not a less sincere, certainly not a less wise believer, 
than those who, without authority, heap marvel on marvel, and 
so perhaps alienate minds which might otherwise acquiesce 
in religious belief. If it is dangerous to lighten the burthen, 
It is more dangerous to overload the faith, at least of reasoning 
mankind. ' 

Thus fully receiving what are usually called, in the New 
Testament, signs, and wonders, and powers (the word miracle 
has assumed a special sense), inexplicable, as far as I can 
discern, by any ordinary causes, or by any fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumstances \ admitting this as an integral part of 
Christian faith, I must acknowledge that I do not see without 
apprehension, the whole truth and authority of Christianity 
rested, as even now it is, by some very able writers, on what 
is called the argument from miracles.’’ Whatever may have 
been the case in older times, in the times of the Law and the 
promulgation of the Gospel, God has for many centuries been 
pleased to reveal Himself to mankind in a less striking, it may 
be, or less impressive, yet, according to what we must pre- 
sume, a more fitting way. By the law of Divine government, 
the supernatural— I use the word in its ordinary sense — has 
vanished altogether from the actual world, the world of our 
life and experience. At the same time, that which Is called 
a mythic period has swallowed up all that supernatural part 
of the ancient history of Greece and Rome which at one 
time commanded almost universal credence. These wonders 
among the heathen were believed to be as true as Holy 
Writ, only they were attributed to diabolic agencies. And 
in the same manner the belief in continuous miracles, which 
long prevailed in the whole Church, which is even yet fondly 
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cherished, though in a still contracting part of it, and every- 
where among some of the lower and more ignorant classes 
(held by the more enlightened to be superstitious), has 
gradually withered away from the mind of man. The super- 
natural in all modern history has quietly receded or been 
relegated into the fanciful realm of P^able. The post- Apostolic 
miracles have gradually dropped out of "the Protestant Creed. 
Among the more enlightened Roman Catholics, the mass of 
miracle has been slowly winnowed and purified. , From' the 
day that the Benedictine Dom Ruinart, published, , uurebuked, 
the sin€ere and genuine Acts of the Martyrs, the older Mar- 
tyrologies, the Golden .Legend, the Greek Meiiologies,' very- 
much the larger portion of the , marvels in the vast volumes 
of the Boilandists, have melted away into the dim page o! 
legend ; and legend became another word for' the imaginative 
and fictitious. Even the gallant attempt of Dr. Newman to 
vindicate some of the post- Apostolic miracles produced no 
great elfect, except upon those already predetermined, and 
who made it a point of conscience to believe, or to persuade 
themselves that they believed, the utmost. Yet the selection 
of a few for his defence (though Dr. Newman would, no 
doubt, draw the inference that the reality of these involved 
the reality of the rest) acted virtually as an abandonment of 
all but that chosen few. And if Dr. Newman^'s intrepidity 
and unrivalled logical skill in conducting this forlorn hope of 
defence or aggression did not succeed, who can hope to escape 
failure? The miracle which perplexed Gibbon, that of the 
marivTS of Africa, who spoke after their tongues were cut out, 
proves to be a fact of common occurrence in the East, has 
been witnessed by many men of most trustworthy observation 
and anything but sceptical character, and is accounted for on 
anatomical principles with perfect certainty. The miraculous 
frustration of Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Temple, for which 
Warburton fought with all his contemptuous power and subtle 
ingenuity, is treated by historian after historian as an event 
to be explained by natural causes. The miracles which are 
frequently springing up in our own day in Southern and 
Roman Catholic countries, the Gift of Tongues among our- 
selves (many others might be adduced from the obscure 
annals of our own low^er religionists), are entertained by the 
mass of the Christian world with utter apathy, awaken a passing 
idle curiosity, are treated with angry scorn or received with a 
quiet smile, and sink into oblivion. 
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Thus the Scripture miracles stand more: and more alone and 
isolated. It seems to be the inevitable consequence, a con- 
sequence, we may presume, not undesigned by God, that, being 
more strongly contrasted with actual experience, and with the 
vast development of the study and knowledge of natural causes, 
their force should , diminish. . As, such 'events recede, and must , . , 
recede further into remoter distance and become more at issue 
with our ordinary .daily,, thoughts' 'and- opinions, the belief be- 
comes a stronger demand, upon .the faith. Men believe in 
miracles because they are religious: I doubt their- becoming 
religious through the belief in miracles. -Some may look- back', 
with idle regret to' what, they call the Ages of Faith.', ' T confess 
this is to me repulsive. Write of those times with calm, con- 
siderate candour, . if you will, with devout admiration. Bmt, in 
our day, such language is but folly persuading itself that it is 
wisdom because it thinks itself to be piety. It seems to make 
common cause between that which mankind has generally 
discarded as the object of belief, and that which I trust it will 
ever retain. T am not prepared to put on the same level, 
faith in the Gospels, and faith in the Golden Legend. 

For at the same time, and seemingly with equal steps, the 
moral and religious majesty of Christianity has expanded on 
the mind of man. The religious instincts of man have felt 
themselves more fully and perfectly satisfied by the Gospel of 
Christ. These instincts will still cleave to those truths which 
are the essence of religion, which are religion, while that which 
is temporary and belongs to another period of thought and 
knowledge will gradually fall away. 

Christianity, at its first promulgation by our Lord and His 
Apostles, was an appeal to the conscience, the moral sense, the 
innate religiousness of mankind : not so much to the wonder, 
the awe, the reverence, as to feelings more deeply seated in 
his nature — less to the imagination than to the spiritual being 
of man. Its wonders (admit the miracles to the utmost extent) 
were rare and occasional; its promises, its hopes, its reme- 
dial, and reconciling, and sanctifying, and self-sacrificing, and 
sorrow-assuaging, and heaven-aspiring words were addressed 
to the universal human heart Is not this, in some degree, 
foreshown in the Gospel? Among the signs of His coming, 
after having recounted His wonderful cures of all diseases and 
infirmities, the Saviour seems to rise tp> to lay the ultimate 
stress on, the simple words, ‘‘ and the have the Gospel 
preached to themr To this moral test the Saviour Himself 
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seems to submit His^own wonderful works. How were His 
works to be distinguished from those at that time thought 
equally true and equally wmnderfulj only that they were 
ascribed to Beelzebub, the Spirit of Evil? It was by their 
beneficence, their oppugnancy to evil, a test cognisable 
by, and only cognisable . by, the conscience or moral, sense 
of man. 

For the perpetuity of religion, of the true religion, that of 
Christ, I have no misgivings. So long as there are^ women 
and sorrow in this mortal world, so long there will, be the 
religion of the emotions, the religion of . the affections. \ Sorrow. '' 
will have consolation which it' can only find in the Gospel 
So long as there is the sense of goodness, the sense of the 
misery and degradation of evil, there will be the religion 
of what we may call the moral necessities of. our nature, the 
yearning for rescue from sin, for reconciliation with an All- 
holy God. So long as the spiritual wants of our higher being 
require an authoritative answer; so long as the human mind 
cannot but conceive its imaginative, discursive, creative, in- 
ventive thought to be something more than a mere faculty or 
innate or acquired power of the material body; so long as 
there are aspirations towards immortality ; so long as man has 
a conscious soul, and feels that soul to be his real self, his 
imperishable self,— so long there will be the religion of reason. 
As it was the moral and religious superiority of Christianity, 
in other words, the love of God, diffused by Christ, “ by God 
in Christ,” which mainly subdued and won the world, so that 
same power will retain it in willing and perpetual subjection. 
The strength of Christianity will rest, not in the excited imagi- 
nation, but in the heart, the conscience, the understanding 
of man. 

Since' the . publication of my work, , during above... thirty . 
years, m.any books have appeared which throw light on every 
period of Jewish history. On the ancient history, the most 
important, no doubt, as the most eomprehensive, is the great 
'work of Ewald. I must acknowledge, as regards the modern 
German schools of criticism, profane as well as sacred, that my 
difficulty is more often with their dogmatism than with their 
daring criticism. If they destroy dominant theories, they 
rarely do not endeavour to compensate for this, by construct- 
ing theories of their own, I must say in general on the most 
arbitrary conjecture, and assert' these theories with as much 
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certitude^ and even intolerance, contemptuous intolerance, as 
the most orthodox and conservative writers. This dogmatism 
appears to me to be the inherent fault of Geschichie des 
Volkes Israel It is a book which no one can read without 
instruction, few without admiration of the singular acuteness 
in bringing rexnote and scattered incidents to bear on,, some 
single point,' the indefatigable industry, the universal erudition, 
the general reverent, I would willingly write religious, tone 
throughout ; .and this notwithstanding the contemptuous,' arro- 
gance with .which Ewald insulates , himself from all his learned 
brethren, and 'assumes' an autocracy not in his own sptee 
alone, but in the whole world of religion, letters, and politics. 
But Ewald seems to have attempted {he has no doubt of his 
OWE success) an utter impossibility. That the Hebrew records, 
especially the Books of Moses, may have been compiled from 
various documents, and it may be at an uncertain time, all this 
is assuredly a legitimate subject of inquiry. There may be 
some certain discernible marks and signs of difference in 
age and authorship. But that any critical microscope, in the 
nineteenth century, can be so exquisite and so powerful as to 
dissect the whole with perfect nicety, to decompose it, and 
assign each separate paragraph to its special origin in three, 
four, or five, or more, independent documents, each of which 
has contributed its part, this seems to me a task which no 
mastery of the Hebrew language, with all its kindred tongues, 
no discernment, however fine and discriminating, can achieve. 
In this view (to raise but one objection), the ultimate compiler 
must have laid his hand very lightly on the original documents, 
which still, it seems, throughout point unerringly to their age 
and author; he must have been singularly wanting in skill and 
in care in stringing together his loose materials. He must 
have built up his scattered fragments with extraordinary in- 
difference ' or extraordinary , , negligence (of ' this, ^ more here- 
after), if a critic of our days can (as a scientific architect 
assigns part of a medieval cathedral to one or another century, 
to o"ne or another builder) resolve these most ancient records 
into their primeval elements, and that with a certitude which 
oermits no doubt. I must confess that I- read Ew^ald ever 
with increasing wonder at his unparalleled ingenuity, his sur- 
passing learning, but usually with decreasing conviction. I 
should like an Ewald to criticise Ewald. Yet Ewaid’s is a 
wonderful, I hardly scruple to use the word of Dr. Stanley, a 
noble work., 
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If of Ewaid I would express myself with profound respect, 
of another, in some degree of the same school, I would speak 
with friendly affection* I have known few persons in life so 
intimately, who so strongly impressed me with their profound 
and sincere religion, as the late Baron Bunsen* And this, 
with his wonderful range of knowledge,.: gives, an .irresistible 
•charm to,' his. writings (I. speak not here of his work on Egypt, 
but of his Gait in Geschzchie^ his BiMe-Werk^ and the .parts 
of his ' great book, Christianity and Mankind^ relating to 
.'Oiristian h,istoiy). But- he seems to, me to labour under the 
same too common , infirmity, the- ' passion for making history 
without' .historical ■ materials.' ■' In this conjectural .history, 
founded on conjectural grounds, he is as positive and peremp- 
tory (they often differ) as Ewaid himself., ,1' confess that I. 
■have not much sympathy .for' this, not making bricks without': 
straw, but making bricks entirely of straw, and offering them 
as solid materials. If I have nothing but poetry, I ,am content 
with poetry I do not believe in the faculty of transforming 
poetry into history. I fear that on some subjects we must be 
content to be ignorant ; when facts and characters appear only 
in a loose, imaginative dress, we cannot array them in the 
close and symmetrical habiliments of historic times. I admire 
the industry, feel deep interest in the speculations of such 
writers, honour them for throwing even dubious iilumina.tion, 
as they unquestionably do, on the dark places of the annals of 
mankind. I fully appreciate what I may call the side lights 
thrown on history by the wonderful discoveries in ethnology 
and the science of language. But when I am reduced to con- 
jecture (and tha-t not seldom), I submit to conjecture : I claim 
not greater authority than more or less of probability. I 
retain firmly what I hold to be history ; but where history is 
found only in what I may call a less historic form, though it 
may no doubt contain much latent history, when I cannot 
fully discriminate how much, I leave it in its native form ; I 
attempt not to make it solid and substantial history. 

I pretend not to have traversed the interminable field of 
German inquiry relating to the early Hebrew annals, extending 
from Eichhorn and De Wette to Bleek, one of the latest and 
best of the school There has been a strong reaction, it is well 
known, in Germany against this, vulgarly called Rationalistic, 
criticism. The school of Eichhorn and De Wette (not to go 
back to Spinoza), of Rosenmiiller, of Gesenius, Schleiermacher, 
Winer, Ewaid (very different men), to say nothing of Paulus, 
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StrausSj and those to whom Strauss is orthodoxy, has been 
confronted by Hengstenberg, Keil, Havernick, and others. 
This reaction has been hailed and welcomed by many devout 
men, both in Germany and in England, as a complete triumph. 
I must say that, as far as my knowledge extends, I doubt this. 
But time" will show^ In the meantime these opinions and 
modes of inquiry have spread into other countries ; they are 
taking a more brilliant vesture in the world-wide language of 
France. In the Protestant Church they have some very bold 
advocates. They meet us constantly, more or less disguised, 
in the higher literature of Paris. • M. Ernest Renan (his works ■ 
bear only incidentally on Jewish history) displays in his brilliant 
writings the inimitable gift of discussing the most abstruse sub- 
jects with a vivacity and translucent perspicuity rare even in 
France. To another French writer, antagonistic in some re- 
spects to M. Renan (his review of M. Renan's great work is 
to me a perfect model of learning and candour), M. Adam 
Franck, I owe great obligations, and am proud of the coinci- 
dence of some of our opinions. Any one who wishes to have 
a clear view of Ewald's and other theories on the subject will 
read with interest a late work of M. Nicolas, whose other dis- 
quisitions, even where I do not agree with them, seem to me 
of value. In this country, the very industrious and honest 
work of Dr. Davidson, which has just appeared (I differ, 
entirely as will be seen, from many of his conclusions), will 
give a wide view of these opinions to the English reader. I 
might have wished that this author with German learning 
had not taken to German iengthiness, and to some German 
obscurity. 

There are two theories between which range all the con- 
clusions of what may be called the critical school: i. That 
the Pentateuch in its present form is of very late date, the 
reign of Hezekiah, Josiah, Manasseh, or even subsequent 
to these. From what materials it was formed, and on the 
antiquity of those materials, opinions vary infinitely. ^ 

2 . That the Pentateuch even in its present form is of very 
high antiquity, as high as the time of Moses ; but that it has 
undergone many interpolations, some additions, and much 
modification, extending to the language, in successive ages. 

If 1 am to choose, I am most decidedly for the second. 
For one passage which betrays a later writer or compiler, 
there are twenty which it seems in my judgment that no 
compiler at any of the designated periods could or would 
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have imagined or invented, or even introduced. The whole 
is unquestionably ancient (I speak not of the authorship), only 
particular and separable passages being of later origin.^ 

There is a Jewish school of very profound learning, which, 
though chiefly confining itself to researches into thC' history of 
their race subsequent to the return from the Captivity, yet dis- 
cusses the authenticity,-authority, authorship, and integrity of 
the earlier ■Scriptures. AIT these, as far , as I am acquainted 
with their,' works,. .write; with the freedom and: boldness of 
German criticism. Their vast, and intimate knowledge of 
the Rabbinical writings and, of the whole' range of Jewish 
literature,; the- pliilosophical inquiries of .some .into the. history 
and development of the language (Fiirst, who is still a Jew, 
■Deiitzsch of. Hanover, -a- convert on these men compare 
■. Bunsen, Ch^siiamtf and voi. iii.. p., 1,72).,' .render 

their writings of peculiar value and interest. I cannot pretend 
to a wide knowledge of this literature. Much of it is scattered 
about in periodical works, ephemeral and rare. I have profited, 
however, by the new work of Jost, .Gesi^kkkie des Juienihums^ 
by the Geschkhte des Volkes Israel of Herzfeld, by the writings 
of the indefatigable Zunz, whose industry is almost appalling 
even in Germany ; by one of Geiger’s, author of the excellent 
treatise IFas hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum gemmmen f 
the Urschrift imd Uebersetzungen der BibeL The writings of 
many others, Rappoport, the Luzzatos, Philipson, are known 
to me only by name and by citations from their works. The 
very learned Essays of M. Munk relate to the latter period, 
the history and philosophy of the Jews during the Middle 
Ages. I have not neglected the later writings of M. Salvador ; 
his first I knew before the publication of my work. 

The study of Egyptian antiquities, Egyptology as it is called, 
has made great progress during the last thirty years, I have 

2 A recent view (not, I think, original) assigns the Pentateuch to the age of 
Samuel. This appears to me by no means a happy conjecture. Among the 
most remarkable points in the Record in Exodus is the intimate and familiar 
knowledge of Eg^^pt All the allusions with which it teems to the polity, laws, 
u-tiages, manners, productions, arts, to the whole Egyptian life, with which we 
have lately become so well acquainted, are minutely and unerringly true. 
Even the wonders are Egyptian, and exclusively Egyptian. But for th.e two 
or three centuries between the Exodus and Samuel, all intercourse with Egypt 
seems to have been entirely broken off. Between the Exodus and the Egyptian 
wife of Solomon (excepting an adventure with an Egyptian slave in David's 
wars), there is no word which betrays relation to Egypt. During the Judges, 
the Israelites are warred upon and war with all the bordering nations, of Egypt 
not a word. The writer of that book, as well as of those of Samuel, seem 
Ignorant of the existence of such a country. 
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endeavoured to follow up its discoveries with some attention, I 

and their connection, as far at least as it 'has been traced or j 

supposed to be traced, with the Hebrew history. The result I 

will appear in the course of the work. I "must confess that ! 

the system, or many systems, of chronology framed out of the ' ! 

Egyptian monuments, and, if I may call it so, history, appear ■ j 

to me to result in utter and, hopeless confusion. It is possible, ^ 1 

even probable, that we . have; attained to a happy conjectural : 

date for the Exodus, between ,131,0 and 1320 b.c. The rest I * 

abandon, I will not say to the contempt, but to the repudiation, ! 

as altogether unhistorical, of a late, writer, my friend Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. My own views, were, fully., developed before 
I had the advantage of reading his work. ,'With him I fully ^ 

GGricut' in rejecting all. schemes ^ .of' chronology, I am bold 
enough to say (with one or , two. exc,ep.tional and somewhat 
dubious dates) .anterior, to the Olympiads. On some points j 

as to Egyptian discoveries it will be seen that I strongly differ | ' 

from Sir George Lewis. I : 

As to what is called the Bible Chronology of the early 
period, every well-read man knows that / there is no such 
thingd So common a book as Dr. Hales’s €/iromb£;y i 

will show that there are nearly two hundred, schemes, pro- 
fessedly founded on the Scriptures, differing in the dates of 
the great events to the amount of a thousand years.j ,, that 
there are at least four conflicting statements in the different 
^'Copies and versions of the .Old Testament, I confess my 
conclusion is, that there ' is neither present ground nor future 
hope for any precise : .or , trustworthy chronology ; and I am 
content to acquiesce in ignorance, where ■■■knowledge : seems . 
'■unattainable. The only. result which .,I.am disposed to ventuie, . .. 
on historic grounds (the geological question I leave to the 
geologists, who, as far as I am concerned, .have full scope for 
their calculations) is, that the Law and polity of Moses are of 
much later date in the history of mankjrid than is commonly 
thought. This in itself can raise no religious objection, which 

1 It. is certainly a curious fact that it is impossible to ascertain when, and by 
what aiithoritv, what is usually called the Bible Chronology found its way into 
the margin of our English Bibles. Being Archbishop Usher’s, or Scaligers 
modified by Usher, it cannot of course be earlier than the Restoration ; no 
doubt it appeared in its present place very much later. The authorised 
printers of the Bible, the Stationers’ Company, the Universities of Oxford, 

Cambridge, and Edinburgh, have no record of the innovation. 

Is it right to continue to give, apparently, the authority of the Church ot 
England to that which has no such authority?— to make that pait of the 
English Bible which is no part of it? 
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will not apply,, and miich more strongly, to the time of the 
coming of Christ 

With the chronology is closely connected the question of 
the numbers in the Hebrew Scriptures, to which I cannot but 
think that more than due weight has been lately assigned.^ I 
will observe that, if accuracy in numbers is to determine the 
historical credibility and value of ancient writers, there must 
be a vast holocaust offered on the stern altar of historic truth. 
Josephus must first be thrown upon the hecatomb, without 
hope of redemption. Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote must 
lead up, with averted eyes, the firstborn of Grecian History. 
The five million and a quarter in the army of Xerxes, must 
destroy all faith in the whole account of the Persian invasion 
by our venerable Herodotus. Diodorus, with all that we 
know of Ctesias and that class, must follow. Niebuhr and Sir 
George Lewis, if they agree in nothing else, must agree in the 
sacrifice of Livy, I must confess that I have some fear about 
Csesar himself. At all events, there must be one wide sweep 
of, I think, the whole of Oriental history. Beyond all people, 
indeed, the Jews seem to have had almost a passion for large 
numbers. Compare Chronicles with Kings : the later compiler 
almost invariably rises above the older. Josephus soars high 
above both. But what is Josephus to the Rabbins? Only 
turn from the siege and capture of Jerusalem by Titus to that 
of Either under Hadrian ! 

There were, indeed, peculiar reasons why the Jews should 
be tempted to magnify their numbers, especially at the time of 
the Exodus. The current argument against them, at Alex- 
andria and elsewhere, seems to have been that they were a 
miserable and insignificant horde of lepers, cast out of Egypt 
in scorn and contempt. Their national pride would be 
tempted, not merely to the legitimate boast of the wonders 

1 ‘*’Tis to be remarked that all kinds of numbers are uncertain in ancient 
manuscripts, and have been subject to much gi*eater corruptions than any 
other part of the text, and that for a very obvious reason. Any alteration in 
other places commonly affects the sense or grammar, and is more readily 
perceived by the reader and transcriber.” Hume’s Essay on Poptilousness of 
Ancient Nations. 

**AI1 the numbers of persons, as well as of years, might also have been 
written in numerical letters, though afterwards they came to be set down in 
words at large. And while they were in, letters, as some might have been 
worn out and lost in ancienter copies, so others were, by the resemblance of 
some letters, very like to be mistaken. Nor could mere memories serve them 
so well to correct mistakes as in other matters.” Burnet, on Article VL He 
adds : “In these matters our Church has made no decision, and so divines are 
left to a just freedom in them.” 
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of their Exodus, but to magnify their importance from a dis- 
tinguished tribe to powerful nation. The habit of swelling 
their numbers would grow and become inveterate. 

Above thirty years ago, I expressed my opinion that the 
numbers as they appear in our present' Sacred -.''Books,, were, 
untenable ; all further inquiry has confirmed me in this view*. 
Maintain the numbers as they stand, 'I - see no -way, without 
one vast continuous miracle, out of the difficulties,' contra- 
dictions, improbabilities, impossibilities. ' ■ Reduce them, and 
all becomes credible, consistent, and harmonious. By the 
natural multiplication of the family, or. -even tribe of Jacob, 
during their longer or shorter sojourn in. Egypt (writhout good 
Bishop Patrick's desperate suggestion, that the Hebrew- mothers 
w^ere okssed with six children at a birth), the nation of Jacob's 
descendants at the Exodus becomes numerous enough to be 
formidable to their masters j but not such a vast horde as to 
be unmanageable in its movements and marches, too vast to 
form one camp, to be grouped together at the foot of Sinai, to 
pass forty years, with only occasional miraculous supplies (all 
of which we hear in the record), to be at first repelled from 
the Holy Land, to appear afterwards as the conquerors, but 
not unresisted conquerors. 

I have refrained from expanding the early history to any 
great extent. I could not do so without violating the pro^ 
portions of the different parts, and involving myself in inter- 
minable discussions unsuited to history. The history of the 
later period I have enlarged very considerably. 

On the Jews of the Middle Ages the work of Depping, pub- 
lished since this book, is in my judgment the most full and 
valuable. It is superior to that of M. Beugnot,^ which I 
had the opportunity of consulting (on Capefigue few historical 
inquirers will place any reliance), and to the later work oi 
M. Bedarride.^ The work of Sehor Amador de los Rios, on 
the Jews of Spain, has become accessible by the translation of 
M. Magnabal (Paris, i86i). But of all contributions to this 
subject, perhaps none is so valuable, from its copiousness, 
minuteness, it seems to me its accuracy, as the article in the 
Cyclopadie of Ersch and Griiber, by M. Cassel.® This, 1 

r Lesjuifs dans le Moyen Age, Paris, 1824. 

- Les Juifs en Fra?ice, en Italie, et e 7 i Bspagne, Paris, 1859. 

There are also other articles in the same Encyclopadie, seemingly also by 
Jewish writers, especially a very good one on the Jewish coins, by Berthean. 
It proves the authenticity of the Maccabean coins /in favour of Bayer against 
Tychsen. Also the articles on Jtiden Emancipation, by Scheidler, and on 
jUdssche Literatur, by Steinscheider. 
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regret to say, I discovered but recently, not in time to avail 
myself so widely as I should have wished, of its treasures. It 
has the German fault, if it be a fault, of heaping up too much, 
and without sufficient order and perspicuity. 

In England have appeared (with many other works on parts 
ofthc' subject) ih^Gentus of Judaism by the elder Mr. Disraeli; 
and many curious rambling notices of the Jews in various 
countries in the Autobiography of Dr. Wolff, supplementary 
to those in his Journals. There are two or three other works, 
not without value, but inferior in research, to those foreign , 
ones named above. 

■; As, to the topography- of the Holy' Land, including .■ that .■ of : 
Jerusalem, the waiters, English, American, French, German, 
of all nations and languages, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Jew^s, are countless, their name is Legion.’^ Though I have 
neglected few, yet I must name some, as pre-eminent, Niebuhr 
and Burckhardt, with old Reland, were my chief authorities 
formerly, now Dr. Robinson and Arthur Stanley, who has the 
inimitable gift not only of enabling us to kno\v, but almost to 
see foreign scenes which we have not had the good fortune 
ourselves to visit 

I have written this Preface with reluctance, and only from 
an imperious sense of duty. It has been written for the 
promotion of peace. It may not please the extreme of either 
party ; but this will be rather in favour of its truth, at least of 
its moderation. If on such subjects some solid ground be not 
found on which highly educated, reflective, reading, reasoning 
men may find firm footing, I can foresee nothing but a wide, a 
widening, I fear an irreparable, breach between the thought 
and the religion of England. A comprehensive, all-embracing, 
truly Catholic Christianity, which knows what is essential to 
religion, what is temporary and extraneous to it, may defy the 
world. Obstinate adhe-rence to things antiquated., and irrecon- 
cilable with advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and 
for ever, how many I know" not, howr far, I know still less. 
'.Avertat omen Deus !■■ 
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In presenting the concluding volume of this little work to 
the Public, the Author has to perform a task, partly of a 
highly grateful, partly of a less agreeable nature : the former 
in acknowledging the favour with which his volumes have 
been received, the latter in offering some explanation on 
certain points on which he has been ^ misapprehended. 1 he 
■ extensive circulation of , his work will exculpate him^ from 
any charge of presumption in stating his views. ^ and opinions, 

'which have thus acquired, an importance, to which they could 
not otherwise, pretend. ■. 

Nothing is more curious, or more calculated to confirm me 
veracity .of the Old Testament history,, than the remarkable 
picture which it presents of the gradual development of human 
society : the ancestors of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
pass through every stage of comparative civilisation. ihe 
Almighty Ruler of the world, who had chosen .them as con- 
servators of the knowledge of His Unity -and' 'Providence, and 
of His slowly brightening promises of Redemption, perpetually 
.^ 'interferes, so as to keep alive the remembrancer of these great 
truths, the object of their selection from mankind ; and which 
nothing less, it should seem, could have ...preserved through so 
many ages. In other respects the chosen people appear to 
have.' been left to.^ themselves. .to. pass,, through . the ^ordinary 
stages ■ of the social' state s and to that , social state their habits, 
opinions, and even their religious notions, were in some degree 
accommodated. God, who in His later revelation appeals to = 

the reason and the heart, addressed a rnore _carml and super- , 

stitious people chiefly through their imaginatton and their 
senses. The Jews were in fact more or less barbanans, alter- 
nately retrograding and improving, up to the “ fulness of time, 
when Christianity, the religion of civilised and enlightened 
man, was to reveal in all its perfection the nature of the 
beneficent Creator, and the offer of immortality through the 
redemption of our blessed Saviour. To trace this gradual L' 

progress was the design of our earlier history : and according 
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to this view, on one hand, the objections of Volney and those 
who consider the Books of Moses as a late compilation, on 
the other, those of Bayle and Voltaire against the Patriarchs 
and their descendants, fall to the ground at once. The seeming 
authorisation of fierce and sanguinary acts, which frequently 
occur in the Hebrew annals, resolves itself into no more than 
this—that the Deity did not yet think it time to correct the 
savage, I will add, unchristian spirit, inseparable from that 
period of the social state. In fact, in our reverence for “ the 
Bible,’' we are apt to throw back the full light of Christianity 
on the Older Volume ; but we should ever remember, that 
the best and wisest of the Jews were not Christians— they had 
a shadow, but only a shadow, of good things to come. In 
some places an awful reverence for that Being whom “ no 
man hath seen at any time,” induces the Author to attach a 
figurative or allegorical, rather than a literal sense to the words 
of the Old Testament 

It has been suggested, that the Author has not sufficiently 
regarded the “inspiration” of the Word of God. His views 
of" inspiration are nearly those of Tillotson, Seeker, and War- 
burton. “A spurious notion,” says the latter, “begotten by 
superstition in the Jewish Church, and nursed up by piety in 
the Christian, hath passed, as it were, into a kind of article of 
faith, that every word and letter of the New Testament (the 
Bible) was dictated by the Holy Spirit in such a manner, as 
that the writers were but the passive organs, through which 
his language was conveyed.”^ Warburton proceeds, with his 
usual vigour, to show the objections to this opinion ; but the 
Author prefer.s subjoining the lucid statement of the present 
eminently learned Bishop of London (Blomfield). “ This 
supposition permits us to believe, what indeed we cannot 

I lliere is a difficulty as to the theory of the strict verbal inspiration of the 
Old Testament, out of which I see not how a Christian is to find his way. Is 
it the Hebrew or the Greek LXX., of v/hich every sentence, phrase, word, 
syllable, is thus inspired ? Every one knows, or ought to know, bow much 
they differ, not only in the sense, but in omissions and additional passages, 
found in one, not in the other. It will be said, of course the Hebrew. But 
the writers of the New Testament, when their citations are verbally accurate, 
usually quote the LXX. For three or four centuries till the time of Jerome, 
the LXX. was the Old Testament of the Church. Till Jerome, no one of the 
Christian Fathers, except perhaps Origen, knew Hebrew'. All ^this time then 
the Christian world was without the true, genuine, only inspired Scripture, b or 
above ten centuries more the Church was dependent on the fidelity and Hi^rew 
knowledge of Jerome, for the inspired Word of God. Luther must have been, 
in this view, a greater benefactor to mankind, than his fondest admirers suppose, 
by his appeal to the Hebrew original : and was Luther an infallible authority 
. for every word and syllable? — 1863. 
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deny to be probable, that Moses may have possessed many 
sources of information, from which he would be enabled to 
draw the most material circumstances of the early history of 
mankind, without being indebted for his knowledge of them 
to the immediate inspiration of God. Thus much we may 
conclude with certainty, that where he did possess the means 
of accurate knowledge, the Holy Spirit would not interpose 
to instruct him j since God, assuredly, never makes an e.xtra- 
ordinary exertion of His power to effect that which may be 
brought about by the ordinary operation of human means. 

.^And in general , we ought to be cautious, of. asserting^ a 
revelatioiij when the lower kind of spiritual interference 
the Superintendence of the Holy Spirit), acting upon the 
materials of human knowledge, would be sufficient to produce 
the same result.”^’ A late writer,^ of great good sense and 
niety, seems to think, that inspiration may safely be limited to 
doctrinal points, exclusive of those which are purely historical. 
This view, if correct, would obviate many difficulties. 

The character of Moses has likewise been thought, by some 
of his friends, open to exception. Among the testimonies to 
the Divine legation of Moses, few have appeared to him more 
convincing than the otherwise insurmountable difficulties over 
which the Lawgiver triumphed ; and the Divine wisdom, 
croodness, and remarkable adaptation to the circumstances of 
the times, manifested in the laws themselves : on these points 
he has fully enlarged. It is possible that, wishing to avoid 
the tone of a theological treatise, he may sometimes have left 
the reader to infer that which was constantly present to iiis 
own mind. Too much, it is also said, is ascribed to ffie 
Law^-iver; too little to the Divine source of his wisdom. 
On this subject his view is that of Bishop Warburton, who 
seems to have unanswerably proved, that the “wisdom of 
the Egyptians,’^ in all which, according to St. Stephen, m the 
Acts “ Moses w^as learned, and mighty tn words and in deeds,' 
was political wisdom. That strong-minded writer, having laid 
down the following maxim-— “ God, in the moral government 
of the world, never does in an extraordinary way, that which 
can be equally effected in an ordinary’* thus proceeds . 

1 Dissertation on the Knowledge of a Promised Redeemer, p. 9: compare 
tbe Dr. Wbately’s Sermon on Truth in his admirable 

Essays on SU Paul, 
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In the separation of the Israelites,^ a civil polity and national 
religion were to be established and incorporated by God Him- 
self ; and, for that end, He appointed an nnder-agent or instru- 
ment. Therefore, in this work of legislation, either; the agent:,, 
was to understand the government of a people, and to be 
capable of following the general plan delivered to him by 
God, for the erection of the ■ extraordinary policy ; or else he 
.'■wxis not .to. understand '.the government ' of a people, and so,,, 
God, in the conduct of the plan, was at every step to in- 
terfere and direct his ignorance and. inability. .. Now, . as thiS' 
perpetual interposition' might be spared by the choice, .of , an 
able leader, we conclude, on the maxim laid down, that God 
would certainly employ such an one in the execution of His 
purpose.” At all events, far higher and unanswerable authority, 
if it does not confirm this view, authorises us to speak of Moses: 
as the Lawgiver— th2X is the general language of the New 
Testament — “Did not Moses give you the Law?” (John vil 
19); Moses gave you circumcision ” (ibid. 22). See, also, 
John viii. 5, i, 17. “Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, sulfered you to put away your wives” (Matt . xix. 8,;; 
Mark x. 9). ■ 

In the answers to Marsham, Spencer, and Warburton, as to 
the Egyptian origin of some of the subordinate institutions of 
the Hebrews, and to Michaeiis, in his learned investigation 
of the Old Arabian manners, the Author discovers much un- 
necessary passion, and but little reason. 

To conclude— -in the works of writers hostile to Revelation, 
the Author has seen many objections, embarrassing to those 
who take' up , a narrow system of interpreting: the Hebrew' 
writings ; to those , who. adopt a more, rational . latitude . 'of, 
exposition, none. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


BOOK I 


THE PATRIARCHAL AGE 

Pi-efatorv Remarks -Life of Abraham— Isaac— Jacob— Progress of 

' ' CiViUsation”~Observations on the Patriarchal Histor}'. 

The Jews, without to their religious belief, are 

among the most remarkable people in the annals of mankind. 
Sprung from one stock, they pass the infancy of their nation 
in a state of servitude in a foreign country, where, nev^theiess, 
they increase so rapidly, as to appear on a sudden me fierce 
and irresistible conquerors of their native valleys in Palestine. 
There they settle down under a form of government and code 
of laws totally unlike those of any other rude or civilised com- 
munity. They sustain a long and doubtful conflict, sometimes 
enslaved, sometimes victorious, with the neighbouring tribes. 
At length, united under one monarchy, they gradually rise to 
the rank of a powerful, opulent, and commercial people. 
Subsequently, weakened by internal ^ discord, they are over- 
whelmed by the vast monarchies which arose on the banks 
of the Euphrates, amd are transplanted into a foreign region, 
lliey are partially restored, by the generosity or policy of the 
Eastern sovereigns, to their native land. They are engaged 
in wars of the most romantic gallantry in assertion of their 
independence, against the Syro-Grecian successors of Alex- 
ander. Under Herod, they rise to a second era of splendour, 
as a dependent kingdom of Rome : Anally, they make last 
desperate resistance to the universal dominion of the C^sars. 
Scattered from that period over the face of the earth — hated, 
scorned, and oppressed, they subsist, a numerous and often 
a thriving people; and in all the changes of mminers ana 
opinions retain their ancient institutions, their natiorial char- 
acter, and their indelible hope of restoration tp_ grandeur and 
happiness in their native land. Thus ^ the history of Ais, 
perhaps the only unmingled, race, which can boast of high 
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antiquity, leads us through every gradation of society, and 

brings ns into contact with almost every nation which coni" 
mands our interest in the ancient world ; the migratory 
pastoral population of Asia ; Egypt, the mysterious parent of 
a.rts, science, and legislation ^ the Arabian Desert ; the Hebrew 
theocracy under the form of a federative agricultural .republic;. , 
their kingdom powerful in war and splendid in peace ; Babylon, 
in its ■ magnificence' and downfall; .Grecian arts .and ..luxury , 
■endeavouring to force an unnatural refinement wl.tliin the pale ... 
of the rigid Mosaic institutions ; Roman arms waging an ex- 
terminating w^ax with the independence, even, .of . the .smallest 
states ; it descends, at length, to all the.^ changes in the..sQC!.ai , 
state of the modern European and Asiatic nations^ _ 

The religious history of this people is no less Singular. 
the narrow slip of land inhabited oy their tribes the ‘v»o:-.saip 
of one Almighty Creator of the Universe subsists, as in ns 
only sanctuary. In every stage of society, under the pastoral 
tent of Abraham, and in the sumptuous tanple of Solomon, 
the same creed maintains its inviolable simplicity. Duiing 
their long intercourse with foreign nations in Egypt and 
Babylon, though the primitive habits and character of the 
Hebrew nation were greatly modified, and perhaps sonic 
theological notions engrafted on their original tenets, this 
primary distinction still remains ; alter several periods of 
almost total apostasy, it revives in all ^ its vigour. Nor is this 
merely a sublime speculative tenet, it is the basis of their 
civil constitution, and of their national character. As theie is 
but one Almighty God, so there is but one people under His 
especial protection, the descendants ^ of Abraham. 
their civil and religious history are inseparable. The God 
of the chosen people is their temporal as well as spiritual 
sovereign ; He is not merely their legislator, but also^ the 
administrator of their laws. Mheir land is His gift, he^d uom 
Him, as from a feudal liege-lord, on certain conditions. He is 
their' leader in war, their counsellor in peace. Their happi- 
ness or adversity, national as well as individual, depencs soleh 
and immediately on their maintenance or neglect of tne 
divine institutions. Such vras the common popular religion 
of the Jews, as it appears in all their^ records, in then law, 
their history, their poetry, and their moral philosophy. 
Hence, to the mere speculative inquirer, the study ot the 
human race presents no phenomenon so singular as the 
character of this extraordinary people : to the Christian, no 
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chapter in the history of mankind can be more instructive or 
important, than that which contains the rise, progress, and 
downfall of his religious ancestors. 

Abraham,^ the Father of the Faithful, holds an eminent 
place in all Oriental tradition, not only among the Jews, but 
likewise among the Persians, Arabians, and perhaps the 
Indians.^ It is difficult to say how far these legends may 
have ' been propagated', by. the .'Mohammedan conquests,' "for. 
our knowledge of the history and literature of Eastern nations, 
anterior to the Hegira, is still limited .and'' ■ unsatisfactory. 
The Arabian accounts of Abraham, adopted into the Koran, 
are no doubt much 'Glder thaii .Mohammed i'' but .whether, .they, 
were primitive traditions, or embellishments of their authentic 
history, originating among.' the Jews, themselves, is a question 
perhaps impossibie to .decided ,. The simplicity of the narra- 
tive in the Book of ^'Genesis stands, in '.remarkable contrast 
with the lofty pretensions, which the' patriarch assumes in 
these legends, as -the'' teacher not merely of religious truth, 
but of science, arithmetic, mathematics,, and astronomy, to 
the . Egyptians.^- 

Abram was the son of Terah, the head of "a pastoral family 
consisting of three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran. Haran, ■, 
probably the eldest, died early, leaving a son named Lot ; 
.Abram. was... married to Sarah, daughter of Terah by another 
wife; Nahor married Milcah, a daughter of Haran. Their 
native place was Ur/ a district. to the north-east of that region, 
which lies above the confluence of the ■Tigris', and Euphrates, 
and which became' afterwards the seat of the^ great Babylonian 
monarchy. About Ur the country is 'open,, dry, and barren, 

^ Tite "bistory of the Jews: properly commences' with -the .call' of Abraham... 
All anterior to this in the Mosaic records is the history of mankind. 

s Kkuker in his Anhang zimi Zendavesta (Theil ii. p. 39) says tb.u 
Abraham is known to the Guebres through their connection with the Mohaiu- 
niedans, not from the Parsaes. The Indian knowledge of Abraham is 
doubt less post-Mohammedan. 

» The Koran (Sura xxi.) has a fine description of Abraham's icoiioclasnc 
and his preservation from the fire into which he was thrown by the idolaters. 
Tiie tradition is much older ; it was known to St. Jerome. “Abram in ignem 
missus est quia ignem adorare noluerit, et Dei auxilio de idolatrise igne pro- 
fugit." Hieronym. tradit. in Genesin. Maimonides attributes his expulsion to 
his refusal to worship the Sun. Duct. Dub. iii. 29. 

Compare Josephus, i. c, 8. Artapanus (apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. ix.) 
makes Abraham remain twenty years in Egypt for this purpose. 

y Sir H. Rawlinson first seems to have placed Ur at Warka, afterwards at 
Mogheyer. But surely the Ur of Abraham was a district, not a town. Sir 
lienry seems to have more faith, not merely in his cuneiform Inscriptions, but 
in the Traditions of the Talmudists and in the Arabian Geographers, than I 
have. See references in Loftus's Chaldcea^ p, 131 and 161. 
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well suited for pasture, but not for tillage. In the spacious 
and level plains of Chaldea, where the nights are delightfully 
cool and serene, a pastoral people would mturally be led to 
contemplate the heavenly bodies with peculiar attention, lo 
this country the first rudiments of astronomy are generally 
ascribed, and here the earliest form of idolatry, the worship 
of the host of heaven, planet worship,^ began to spr^d. I be 
Arabian traditions suppose that a farther step had been 
already taken, and represent Terah, the Mher of Abram, as 
a maker of images, called from his name Teraphim.* O her 
legends attribute to this period the ongin of foe-worship. 
But whatever the system or systems of religioi^ m whatever • 
manner he acquired his purer notions of the Deity, Abram 
stood alone ^ in a- tribe and tamily of idolaters, as the 
worshipper of the one great Creator.® ^ _ .. . 

According to the usage of nomadic tribes, the family ot 
Terah broke up from their settlement at Ur, and migrated to 
Carrhan, a Sat, barren region lying west of Ur, and celebratea 

1 I bow to the authority of Chwolson, Preface to his learned work die Ssaiier, 
and hare trithdrtwn xibaism from the text. That word was only used for 
■Itur worship, from misapprehension and false etymolop.__ _ 

2 There are many vestiges of these notions in the early Christian Fathers, no 

douKm olHewish editions. Terah is represented ^ an image-worker 
XmlnZ i. 6. Suidas in voc. Cedrenus asserts that 

ddfed men were represented by these statues. Compare Augustin ce Civ. 

^a'rptraf'ToXiM Oeiv ixo^^ffecrffai SriiuovpylfV tSv oXuv. J°sfPb; j- 8- 

4 Tos^ua xxii a : Tudith v. 7, 8. It is curious to see how the later tradition 
expands from the older. The writers are more circumstantial in propoi tion to 
UiSrdistanre from the event ; the author ot Judith than the author of Josnua , 
Philo and Josephus than Judith. The post-Mohammedan traditions im 

""‘Thi^'raost pleasing ot the traditionary fictions is the following:- 

and much more is from a book emteo tne 1 Brucker has much of 

capable of penetrating to the profound truths which he below. 
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in later history for the defeat of Marcus Crassus> near Carrhre.^ 
After a residence of some years in Carrhan, the pastoral horde 
divided, and Abram set forth to establish an independent 
tribe in a remote region. Lot, the son of his brother Haran, 
followed his fortunes. Nahor remained with Terah his father, 
the hereditary chieftain of the settlement in Carrhan. This 
separation of Abraham, as the single stock from which a 
new tribe was to trace its unmingled descent, is ascribed to 
the express command of God. Already while in- . Ur, Abrani^ 

■ had received some communication ^ from the . Deity j to his- 
departure into' Ganaan Le' was - incited by a direct promise, . the 
most splendid which could be offered to the ambition of the 
head of a nomadic- tribe, in - which numbers constitute power 
and 'ivealth: His seed w^as to become hereafter a great nation. 
A more obscure and mysterious intimation was added, that 
some part of his future race should exercise a most important 
induence on the destinies of mankind.^ The family of Abram, 
already grown into a petty clan, moved with, all their docks 
and slaves across the Euphrates ; according to a tradition pre- 
served by Justin and by a later Damascene writer, quoted in 
Josephus, dwelt some time near Damascus,^ and arriving at 
length in Palestine, settled first at Shechem, a valley between 
the mountains Ebal and Gerizim;^ then in a hilly region to 
the north of Jericho, afterwards called the Desert of Quaran- 
tania. The altar to the One true God was erected on a moun- 
tain between Beth-el and Hai, near enough for Beth-el to take 


‘ There is a very copious collection of ail that has been written about 
Charran (Harran) in Chwolson, die Ssahier, i. p. 301 etseqq, 1 have, it seems, 
rather highly drawn both its flatness and barrenness. The Travels of Colonel 
Chesney and Dr. Badger are the best modern authorities. 

2 liow remarkable a comment is all this mass of legend on the earlier part 
of the promise ! The latter to the Christian has a more remote and profound 
significance ! 

3 The Patriarch’s westward movements would naturally follow this line. 

Had he struck southward after passing the Euphrates, he must have plunged 
into the Desert, which had then no Palmyra, no Tadmor in the wilderness. 
He must have crossed the wild, mountainous region north-east and east of the 
Jordan, and forded the river in its deepest gorge. The plain of Damascus, of 
immemorial beauty and fertility, might well tempt the nomad to pasture his 
flocks by its dear and perennial rivers! This sojourn near Damascus is illus- 
trated if not confirmed* by the high rank held in his household by Eliezer of 
.-Damascus..., ■ ■ 

^ The vale of Shechem, with its rich unfading verdure, its fountains and its 
rills, its umbrageous oaks and terebinths, now supplanted by the olive, the 
eternal and unchangeable beauty and pleasantness of its primaeval nature, 
must have arrested, at least for a time, the migratory Patriarch. — See the 
glowing description of Shechem by M. Van de Velde (Travels, p. 386), quoted 
also by Mr. Stanley, p, 230. 

On the site of the Desert of Quarantania, read Stanley, p. 214. 
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its name, the Mount of God As the pastures were exhausted, 
the tribe moved southward to Hebron, then to Beersheba, 
till a famine again drove them forth, and Egypt, probably the 
earliest, certainly the most productive, corn-country of the 
ancient world, became, as at a later period, the only place 
of refuge. 

Except as showing that the valley of the Nile was already 
occupied by an industrious agricultural population, the visit ot 
fvbranr throws little light on the existing state of Egypt. ^ The 
monarch seems to have lived in considerable state, and pos- 
sessed a numerous seraglio, which was supplied by any means, 
however lawless or violent. This was so notorious, that Abiam, 
thouA an independent Sheik or Emir, if his fair-comp lexionea 
■Mesopotamian wife should e.xcite the cupidity of the wartiiy 
Egyptians, might apprehend the worst consequences, rie ran 
the risk, not only of losing his wife, but of being murdered lOr 
the sake of so valuable a prize. He took the precaution, 
therefore, to make Sarai assume the name of his sister (she 
was in fact his father’s daughter, though not by the same 
mother), perhaps hoping that, if sought in legitimate marriage, 
he mighi protract the espousals till the famine would permit mm 
to make his escape from the country.^ The event justified his 
apprehensions ; Sarai was seized and transferred to the harem 
of the sovereign, who was so proud of his acquisition as to 
make magnificent presents to Abram, intended, it may seem, 
as a dmwy for his sister. In a short time a pestilence broke 
out in the roval family : the king, having discovered the re- 
lationship between Abram and Sarai, attributed the visitation 
to the God of the stranger, who thus revenged his breach oi 
hospitality .2 Abram received back his wife, and returned to 
Canaan loaded with possessions suited to his habits of life _ 

sheep and oxen, and he asses, and men servants, and mam 
seroants, and she asses a?id camels,” a curious picture o. me 
wealth of a pastoral chieftain. In Canaan, Abram is describee, 
as not merely rich in these simpler commodUies, but in 
and gold,® obtained, probably, in exchange tor the prouuco o; 

o se'suamque familiam. propter Saratv. 

his servants among a people who worshipped other dtvimtie^. 

s Gen. xiii. 2, 
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bis flocks and herds, from the settled native population of the 
towns. Abram first re-occupied his former encampment, near 
the site where Beth-el: subsequently stood, ''and offered' sacrifice 
for his safe return from Egypt, on an altar which he had before 
built on one of /the 'adjacent heights., 'There the pastures 
proving insufficient .for the ^ great '.stock of cattle which the 
tribe possessed, " disputes arose between the. herdsmen of 
Abram and Lot- , The chieftains,, dreading ' lest the- native- 
clans should take . advantage -of their divisions, and' expel , o-r 
plunder both, agreed to part amicably, and 'thenceforth inhabit,' 
independent settlements. ".Nothing-: can '-'be more , noble, or 
more characteristic -than, the^ generous language oi Abram,-, 
offering to his brother’s son the - free -choice between the dis- 
tricts which lay before them.^ .Lot departed eastward- into 
the rich and blooming valley of the Jordan, then abounding 
in flourishing towns. This separation still farther secured the 
unmingled descent of the Abrahamitic family; and the Al- 
mighty renewed the promise of a race, countless as the dust 
of the earth, the future possessors of Palestine, which Abram 
was commanded to survey from its northern to its southern, 
its eastern to its w’estern extremities, as the inalienable patri- 
mony of his descendants. In pursuance of this command, 
Abram again moved his encampment, and the tents of his 
tribe %Yere pitched among the southern groves of Marnre.- 
But the more fertile district which had attracted the choice 
of Lot, exposed him to perpetual dangers. The rich valley 
of the Jordan was invaded by a confederacy of the kingdoms 
on the Euphrates and Tigris, headed by Cedor-Laomer,® king 
of Elam (Eiymais). His subordinate allies were AmrapHel, 
king of Shinaar (the Babylonian plain), Arioch, king of Ellasar 
(perhaps Thelassar), and Tidal, king of Nations. Whether a 
considerable monarchy had already grown lip on the banks of 
the Tigris, or whether this was a league of several small pre- 
datory tribes, does not appear from the Hebrew annalist. The 


See Mr. Stanley’s description of the height from which the two Patriarchs 
may have surveyed the wide rich land below them (p. 24). 

~ The “ oaks/' mistranslated the plain of Mamre. Stanley, p. 103 ; compare 

p. I4I. , .. ’ : 

^ Sir H. Rawlinson supposes that be has found the name of Cedor-laomer, 
or something like it, Kudur Mapala, in the cuneiform Inscriptions. 1 must 
be permitted some scepticism on this point. It is a sore temptation to the 
interpreters of such obscure records to iind historical names; a very slight 
resemblance easily becomes idejitity. I must add that a regular list of kings 
for 1700 years, as made out by Sir Henry, is rather a strong demand on the 
faith of a scrupulous historical inquirer. 
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independent princes in the valley of the Jordan, the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Tseboiro, and Tsoar, submitted 
to pay tribute. Thirteen years after, they endeavoured to 
throw off the yoke; but Cedor-Laomer advanced into the 
country, subdued all the neighbouring tribes, some of whom 
were of gigantic stature,^ and at last joined battle with the 
princes of the Jordan, in the vale of Siddim. There the 
ground was broken with deep pits and fissures caused by the 
■ bituminous ■ nature ..of .the soil:^ the. troops of the. five, con- 
federates were routed, two of the kings fell among the pits, 
.the rest, of the army dispersed, .and Lot, among .others,. was:.: 
seized as a captive. _ A fugitive brought the intelligence to 
Abram, who hastily collected three hundred and eighteen of 
his ovm clan, called some of the neighbouring tribes to his 
assistance, and pursued the enemy to a place near the foun- 
tains of the Jordan. He fell on their camp by night, dispersed 
them, rescued Lot, v;ith the rest of the prisoners, and re- 
covered the booty. This defeat, by so small, a force, is 
thought to give but a mean notion of the strength of the 
invading army, yet among undisciplined troops of different 
nations, the panic from an unexpected night a.ttack is often 
so great, that the inference can scarcely be considered decisive. 
This bold exploit ensured the admiration and gratitude of all 
the native chieftains. The king of Salem (by some thought 
to be Jerusalem, by others, more rightly,® a town near Scytho- 
polis, where a ruin, called Melchizedeck’s palace, was shown 
in the time of Jerome) met him at a place called the King's 
Vale (sometimes, but wrongly, identified with the valley of 
Jeboshaphat). Melchi-Zedech, the King of Justice (such was 
Ills honourable title), united in his own person, like the 
monarchs of the heroic ages in Greece and Home, and in- 
deed of most among the early Oriental tribes, the office of 
king and priest. Like Abram he worshipped the one Great 
God, in whose name he blessed the deliverer of his country 
from foreign invaders, and refreshed bis troops with bread 
and wine. On his part, Abram, according to general custom, 
consecrated a tenth part of the spoil ^ to their common Deity 

1 Ewald supposes these Rephaim to have been the remains of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Canaanitish occupation. 

2 On these “ asphaltus pits'' there is a good note in Rosenmaller, Das AlU 
mzd Neng Morgeniand, $2., 

s By St. Jerome, and most writers who have entered into the topography of 
the transaction. ^ 

^ Virgil, iEn. iii, 30. Servius in loco. Aristot. Politic, lii. c. 14. Justin, 
xsxvi. 3. Strabo, xii. 838, 851. Liv. in Numd. On the Incas of Peru, 
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by Melchizedeck, whose priesthood he thus recognised 
he rivalled Melchizedeck in piety, so Abram equalled the 
of Sodom in generosity ; he refused to retain any part 
spoil, not so much as a shoe-latchet, he only reserved a portion 
for the voung native sheiks, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, who 
had joined him in his expedition. But the pious conqueioi 
returned to a childless tent and a barren wife. The name, 
the chieftainship, of his clan, would pass away into the line 
of a stranger, Eliezer of Damascus, who held the 
in the tribe. et the divine promise was repeatedly ^ 
and under the most striking circumstances. One fflght as 
\bram gazed on the cloudless heavens, the Celestial voice 
commanded him to count the stars of the firmament, for even 
so numerous should be his descendants. _ The aged and 
less man yielded up his soul to perfect reliance on his A1 
Benefactor. The promise was further ratified by a covenan , 
transacted in the primitive form of federal compact, wmcn 
subsisted among various nations to a late period. A sacnnce 
was offered, the victims exactly divided,^ and the contracting 
parties passed between the two halves, which lay opposite to 
each other. Abram offered an heifer of three years old, a she 
soat of three years old, a ram of three years old, a turtle dove, 
and a voung pigeon. These he divided, except the biros, 
and sat 'watching till the evening, lest the fowls of prey should 
stoop upon them. As the sun declined, a deep sleep fell upon 
him, and more than common darkness spread around. A 
voice announced the fate of his posterity, their servitude^ ot 
four centuries in a foreign land, their return, their possession 
of the whole territory from the Euphrates to tlie sea. As me 
sun set, the symbol of the Deity, a cloud of smoke like that 
of a furnace, a flashing fire like that of a lamp, passed between 
the severed victims, and thus solemnly ratified the covenant 
In all this early narrative the remarkable part is the con- 
ception of the Deity :-*-L His Unity, His Alniightiness, He is 
the Lord of Heaven and earth ; either as Lord or Creator," 
awards portions of the earth; He disposes of future events , 
of His names, Schadai, implies Almightiness. II His 


Humboldt, Researches, ii. io8. Quotations might be multiplied without 

'Iselden ‘^on Tithes*' illustrates with his copious learning this ancient and 
viridespread usage. 
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teriality. His communication with Abram is by a voice 
(whether heard with the outward ear,_ or m the mner man, 
Lems undetermined) or in vision. His apparition is witnout 
form ; the symbol is that which is least material— the fire or 
-he smoke-cloud. III. His Personality, His active Personality. 

He is more than a Power, a Force, a. Law ; He is a Lemg wita 
a will, with moral attributes, revealing Himselt moie 01 less 
distinctly, and holding communication not onty as an over- 
ruling influence on material things, but with the inward 

Still, notwithstanding the divine promise, the tent ot Ab am 
resounded not with the welcome cry of infancy. At len,itii 
Sarai, despairing of issue from her own body, liaa recourse to 
a custom still known in the East, particularly m China. The 
chief or lawful wife substitutes a slave in her own place ; ^ the 
children born in this manner have the rank and privilege u 
le-'-himacv, and are considered in every respect as the ofepring 
of the mistress of the establishment. In this manner Hagar 
an Egyptian slave, bore a son to Abram : he was named 
Ishmael. Fourteen years after, w'hen Abram was a hundred, 
Sarah ninety years old, a new revelation from the Divinity 
announced the surprising intelligence that Sarah herself was to 
bear a son. There is something singularly beautiful in the 
attachment of Abram to the first child, who had awakened 
Srparental feeling in his bosom. He would fain transfer 
the blessing to Ishmael, and is reluctant to sacrifice the 
Lrliest object of his pride and joy to the unborn son ot 
Sarah But the race of Abram is to be beyond every possible 
impeachment on its legitimacy; Abram 
assume the mysterious name of Abraham (the father ot a 
multitude— the^ very name is prophetic), as the ancestor of 
a great and numerous people 

Sarah (the Princess), and become lords of all Pd,kstme. Ihc 
She iLre to be distinguished by the rite ot circumcision, ii 
can hardly be doubted, before, certainly afterwards, common to 
S^ny people of the East; a rite of great utility, as conducing, 
tn southern climates, both to health and cleanliness.* 

by Rosenmuller, f ^ Philo de Circumcisione et 

a.’ Sis,S! s? J , 

Midiaelis, Laws of Moses (Eng. tiansl.), \oi. lu pp. 5 
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During this time Abraham had occupied; his former en- 
campment near Hebron. Here, aS'he sat' in the door of his 
tent, three mysterious strangers appeared. Abraham, with 
true Arabian hospitality, received and entertained them. The 
chief , of . the three renewed the promise of a son to , be . born 
from Sarah, a promise^ which, the aged woman received with 
laughter. As they pass forth tow»*ards the' valley of the' Jordan,; 
the same Divine Being, for so . he .manifestly appears ' to be, 
announces the dreadful ruin impending over the licentious 
cities among which Lot had taken, up his abode. No' passage, 
even in the sacred' writings, exhibits a / more .'exalted notion O'f 
the Divinity, than that .'in which .Abraham, is '■.permitted to 
expostulate on the apparent injustice of involving the innocent 
in the rain of the guilty. ‘‘Shall the city perish (he succes- 
sively asks) if fifty, if forty-five, if forty, if thirty, if twenty, if 
ten righteous men be found within its walls?^’ “Ten righteous 
men shall avert its doom.^’ Such was the promise of the 
Celestial Visitant— but the guilt was universal, the ruin inevi- 
table. The horrible outrage attempted against the two inferior 
of these preternatural beings, who descended to the city ; the 
violation of the sacred laws of hospitality and nature, which 
Lot, in his horror, attempted to avert by the most revolting 
expedient — confirmed the justice of the divine sentence. 

The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Aclmah, and Tseboim were situated, was rich and 
highly cultivated.^ These cities probably stood on a soil 

to Origen that it was borrowed from Egypt. Origen asserts that Abraham 
was the first man circumcised. Quod tamen, observes Marsham, in libro 
Geneseos, c. xvil, non legitur. For Egypt and Colchis compare Herodot. ii. 
104, with Larcher’s and Wilkinson’s Notes ; Diodor. Sic. i. 28 ; also Spencer 
de Leg. Hebrseorum, i, c. v. ; Winer, Biblisches Real Worterbuch, z'o:.. 
it was found in practice in St. George’s Island : Cook’s Voyages. 

1 In the original work stood the following passage:— “It is most probable 
t' iat the river then flowed in a deep and uninterrupted channel down a regular 
descent, and discharged itself into the Eastern Gulf of the Red Sea.” This 
theory was adopted or. the high authority of Burckliardt and his learned editor. 
Colonel Leake. It has been found that a ridge or watershed of considerable 
Iieiglit crosses and would bar the descent of any stream from the north- to the 
Gulf of Akaba. Such an elevation cannot have taken place during the historic 
period, and the Gulf of Akaba is itself 1300 feet higher than the Dead Sea. It 
is no less certain that all the northern part of the Dead Sea, being 1300 feet 
deep, must have existed long before the commencement of the historic period. 
How far the southern or shallower part, only about 12 feet deep, may have 
iDcen tl'ia valley in which stood the devoted cities,’ seems at present un- 
determined. None of our great authorities in the science of geology have 
been, a.s far as I know, among the innumerable travellers who within the la.st 
thirty years h-ave visited and described this region. : Strabo, xii. c. 3. Tacitus, 
Hist. V. 7. Diod. Sic. xix. 734. Pliny, H. N, ii. 106. Joseph. B. J. iv. 8, 
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she had returned by the direction of an angel, Sarah now 
insists, and Abraham, receiving a divine intimation as to the 
destiny of the eider born, complies with her demand, that 
Hagar and Ishmael should be sent forth, to seek their fortune 
in some of the unoccupied and uncultivated districts which 
lay around. "The supply ' of. provisions which they carried 
from ' the: tent ■ of 'Abraham -soon failed, and the mother and 
the youth wandered' into a district which was destitute of 
water.'' . ■■■ History or ■ poetry scarcely presents us with ain? 
passage which surpasses, in simple pathos the description of 
Hagar, not daring -to look- upon her child, 'while he is perish- 
ing' with,, thirst 'before her face. And she went and sat her 
down over against him a good tmy as it were a aoW'Shot; 
for she said, Let me not see the death of the child* And she sat 
over against him, and lift up her voice and wept* But Ishmael 
likewise was to become the father of a great people ; by divine 
interposition Hagar discovered a well, the water restored them 
to life. Ishmael either joined some horde of Arabs, or main- 
tained himself in independence by his bow, till his mother 
obtained him an Egyptian wife. The wandering Arabs to 
this day, by general traditions adopted into the Koran, trace 
their descent to the outcast son of Abraham. “ The wild 
man whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against still waylays the traveller by the fountain, or 

sweeps his rapid troop of horse across the track of the wealthy 
caravan. 

The faith of Abraham was to pass through a more trying 
orded. He is suddenly commanded to cut off that life on 
which all the splendid promises of the Almighty seemed to 
depend. He obeys, and sets forth with his unsuspecting 
child to offer the fatal sacrifice on Mount Moriahd The im- 
molation of human victims, particularly of the most precious, 
the favourite, the first-born child, appears as a common usage 
among many early nations, more especially the tribes by which 
Abraham was surrounded.^ It was the distinguishing rite 

1 Read on this subject — even if we do not adopt fully his conclusions, it is 
worth reading — War burton’s discussion, Divme Legation, VI. v. 

3 On this subject citations might be multiplied without end. Bap^apuca 
de idvff pix9^ TToWoi) TratdoKToviav ws 6<7lov ipyov Kal irpojea-Bau 

Philo j uda^us de Abrah. See the whole passage. Compare extracts from Philo 
Byblius and Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. i. ia-~3S, and iii. i6, 
and the observations of Scaliger and Marshani. Note at the end of vol. i. of 
Magee on Sacrifice, Porphyrins de Abstinentia describes it as a common 
custom among the Canaanites. He says that Sanchoniathon's History is full 
of such stories ; but Porphyrins is a late, not very trustworthy writer. In 
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among the worshippers of Moloch ; at a later period of the 
Tewish history, it was practised by a king of Moab ; it_ was 
undoubtedly derived by the Carthaginians from their Phoenician 
ancestors on the shores of Syria. The offering of Isaac bears 
no resemblance either in its nature, or what may be termed 
its moral purport, to these horrid rites. Where it was an 
ordinary usage, as in the worship of Moloch,’- it was in unison 
with the character of the religion, and of the deity. It was 
the last act of a dark and sanguinary superstition, which rose 
by refvular gradation to this complete triumph over human 
nature. The god who was propitiated by these offerings, had 
been satiated with more cheap and vulgar victims; he had 
been ofutted to the full with human suffering and with human 
blood? In general it was the final mark of the subjugation of 
the national mind to an inhuman and doinineering pnestiiood. 
But the Hebrew religion held human sacrifices in abhorrence ; 
the God of the Abrahamitic family, uniformly beneficent, im- 
posed no duties which entailed human suffering, demanded 
no offerings which were repugnant to the better feelings of 
our nature^ Where, on the other hand, these filial sacrifices 
were of rare and extraordinary occurrence, they were either to 
expiate some dreadful guilt, to avert the imminent vengeance 
of the offended deity, or to extort his blessing on some im- 

illaiidati Busiridis aras. ” There is a very curious passage from 

i^Bopp-s p. The Hermit Viswamitra 

oSS^own son i place of Suna-Soplia, who bad appealed to his compassion 
and Drotection. For America, Humboldt s Res^rch^, pp. 218, 224. _ 

1 Besides the common worship of Moloch (Old Testament^ the 

Booh of Kings names the Sepharvaites as making t^se sacrinces (2 .*1 
yvih* 31), and the king of Moab (2 Kings iii. 27). This latter case is cou- 
i-sted I think with Munter, without ground. 

"’2 I adhere to this statement deliberately and after P 

contrary, as is well known, has been asserted by some of the English 
b^Voltaire and latterly in an elaborate, I must say most malignant ^ook, h/ 
•i''Profe‘=sor Guillany of Nuremberg : Die Mensdien—Opj^cr der altm Hchaep, 
NtirnbJrg, 1842. These Moloch offerings are denounced in the book 0. 

I eviticas as among the most repulsive crimes of the Canaamtes. ^ ^TLe 
Israelites are solemnly warned against them, as of the rnos. heinous wic-eu- 
nif Any one o-uilty of such offence is to be stoned (Lev. xvni. 21 ; x.v. 
f S- even r^ore" strongly in Dent. xii. 31). This crime is condemned oy 
fater’ writers as among the worst of those idolatries to which the Jcas h..c 
-"postatised (Psalm cv. 37 ; Jeremiah xix. 2 et seqq.). And it was m this staU 
r f\nosmsv alone that the Tews were guilty of this abomination. Ine omy 
dileSy arisS from the arerem (Le?. xxvii. 29). the solemn curse, under 
wi iich certain thing’s, even the lives of children, might be devotee^ to the 
TiS coidd as offerings under the Neder, or fser cui^e 

mMit be, by any compensation, but “ shall surely be put to death. 
fiilhlment o/this curse, the Cherem, the vow of Jephthah is the ^ 

instance in the Jewish history, and, if it was literally accomplished, stand.. 
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portant enterprise.^ But the offering of Isaac was neither 
piacular nor propitiatory. Abraham had committed no guiltj 
and apprehended no danger; the immolation of his only son 
seemed for ever to deprive him of that blessing which was 

alone. Btit, taken according to 'the literal translation (to this Rosenmiiller. 
in Iqc,^ and other great critics, accede), this clause in the Law seems ioteaded 
to emofce the special solemnity of the Gherem. Thera was nothing so precious 
or so sacred but under certain circumstances' it might , be offered to God, and 
if olfered might not’oe redeemed ; and in a barbarous, period a barbarous free- 
booter, , as Jephthah was', though a noble-, champion of, Jewish liberty might 
make .and' fulfil such a vow. B,ut this solitary example of seal proves 'iio usa,ge, 
.o,r that suc,b ,aii act -was not utterly repugnant to the s,pirit of the Law and to 
the ,generai sentiment. „ Among the Jews, as among ino,st nations of antiquity , 
the parental power was absolutely despotic, even to life and death. Tl:.: 
Mosaic law, however, enacted that a guilty son could not be punished with 
death except by the judicial sentence of the community (Deut. xxi. i8, 04). 
But as the poetic sacrifice of Iphigenia, which the tragedians (see the exquisite 
chorus in fEschy. Agamemnon) and Lucretius describe as hateful— 

“ Iphianassa'i turparunt sanguine jiedo 
Ductoras Daaaum delecti, prima virorum ; ” 

as the act of the elder Erutus, though its grandeur might enforce admiration, 
yet shocked even the stern Romans, so a Cherem of that awful kind on a great 
en.iergency might be sworn and fulfilled, how^ever utterly revolting to the 
feelings and altogether at variance with the usages of the people. AH which 
the Law enacts is that the victim of such a Cherem is irredeemable. It neither 
approves nor sanctions such a vow. On this subject I had read, among other 
works, with interest and with profit,Lettres de queiques Juifs, par i’Abbd Gueiide, 
perhaps among the French clergy the only one who had the best in a contro- 
versy w'ith the all-ruling wit. See vol. ii. pp. 33 iS/ se^^. 

Dr. Guillany’s book I have not scrupled to describe by the epithet 
“malignant " { for his object, in this day a most inconceivable' object, seems 
to be to revive ail the old rancorous hatred of the Jews. He proposes in a 
second volume to prove the truth of those monstrous fictions of the dark ages, 
the charges of kidnapping and sacrificing Christian children. These crimes, 
he avers, were only the natural development of that indelible propensity for 
shedding blood as an oftering to their God, which himself acknowledges, even 
according to bis own view, to have been mitigated, if not extinguished, by the 
milder manners enforced on the Israelites after the return from the Captivity, 
Dr. Guillany’s undisguised theory is that the Jehovah of the Jews was the Siu> 
god, the same, only more cruel than Baal or Moloch; that human sacrifices, 
especially of the first-born, were the ordinary Jewish rites, especially on t.ne 
Passover ; and this is done by rejecting every passage which breathes a milder 
spirit, as interpolated or altered after the return from the exile, and by puttiL>g 
the few te.\ts of which he admits the authenticity to the most ingenious torture. 
The sole test of authenticity is conformity to his preposterous theory, 

^ Diodor. Sicul. xx. 14. 

Poeni sunt soliti sos sacrificare puellos. 

E-nn. Fragm. 

Mos fuxt in populis, quos condidit advena Dido, 

Posccre casde Decs veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 

(Infandum dictu), parvos imponere natos. 

Sil. I tab XV. 767* 

Compare Miinter, Religion der Karthager, p. 17 et seqq. , an excellent investi- 
gation of the subject. 
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nearest to his heart, the parentage of a numerous and power- 
ful tribe. It was a simple act of unhesitating obedience to 
the divine command j the last proof of perfect reliance 
the certain accomplishment of the divine promises. Isaac, so 
miraculously bestowed, could be as miraculously restored: 
Abraham, such is the comment of the Christian Apostle, 
believed that God could even raise Mm up from the dead. Still 
while the great example of primitive piety appears no less 
willing to offer the most precious victim on the altar of his 
God, than the idolaters around him, the God of the Hebrews 
maintains His benign and beneficent character. Afterevery- 
thina is prepared, the wood of the altar laid, even the sacri- 
ficial knife uplifted, the arm of the father is arrested ; a single 
ram entangled bv his horns in a thicket, is substituted, and 
Abraham called 'the name of the place Jehovah Jireh, the 
Lord will provide. Near this same spot, eighteen 
after, Jesus Christ was offered, the victim, as the 
world has almost universally believed, “ provided _by tn 
Lord”— inexplicable, if undesigned, coincidence ! This k.st 
trial of his faith thus passed, the precise of the divine 
blessing was renewed to Abraham in still more express aiic 
vivid terms. His seed were to be numerous as the stars ot 
heaven, and as the sands of the sea-shore; their enemies were 
to fall before them ; and the whole world was to receive some 
remote and mysterious blessing through the channel of this 

favoured race. . 

After this epoch the incidents in the life of Abraham arc 
less important, yet still characteristic of the age and the state 
of society. He lived on terms of amity with 
princes, particularly with Abimelek, the king_ of 
whose territories his encampment at one time bordered. 
With Abimelek an adventure took place, so similar in its 
circumstances with the seizure a.nd restoration of Sarah in 
Ewypt, as almost to excite a suspicion that it is a traditional 
vm-iation of the same, transaction, more particularly as it is 
unouf'stionably related out of its place in the Mosaic narrative, 
and again repeated in the life of Isaac.i Abimelek permitted 

I This critical observation is as old as Richard de St. Victor. ^ Father Simon 
ha« an ingenious suggestion. “ II est dit . . . dans la Genese que Ic ^ ‘ 
\bime!ec devint amoureux'de Sara, et cependant 1 histoire avoit deja dit un 
ieu auparavant que Sara et Abraham toient fort avances en Sge. II est ce 
me seSficn plus apropos derSjeter ce dgfaut d’ordre sur la disposition 
dS ancieiis rouIeLx, qui a ad changfe en_cet endrpit et en plusieurs autres, 
que d’avoir recoiirs A un miracle 
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the stranger sheik to pitch his tent, and pasture his flocks and 
herds in any part of his domains. The only dispute related to 
the valuable possession of a well, and this was prudently and 
amicably arranged. 

The death of Sarah gave occasion for another friendly 
treaty with the native princes. Every independent tribe has 
its separate place of burial : the family uiiioii continues in 
the grave. The patriarch or parent of the tribe has the 
place of honour in the common cemeteryj which is usually 
hewn out of the rock, sometimes * into spacious chambers, 
supported by pillars and with alcoves in the sides ’ivhere the 
coltins are deposited. ■ Each successive generation, according ■ 
to the common expression, is gathered to their fathers. : : 

Abrahaiifs demand for permission^ to purchase a place of,',, 
sepulture, the chiefs of the tribe of Heth assemble, to debate 
ihe weighty question. The first resolution is to offer the rich 
and popular stranger the unusual privilege of interring hiS' dead 
ill their national sepulchres. As this might be misconstrued 
.into .a formal union between- the clans, Abraham, ■ declines, 
-the -hospitable, offer. He even refuses as a gift, -and, .insists 
oil purchasing, for four hundred pieces of silver, a field named 
Machpelah, surrounded by trees, in which stood a rock well 
suited for sepulchral excavation. Here, unmingled with those 
of any foreign tribe, his own remains, and those of Sarah, are 
to repose. 

In another important instance the isolation of the Abra- 
hamitic family and its pure descent from the original Meso- 
potamian stock are carefully kept up. The wife of Isaac 
is sought not among their Canaanitish neighbours, but among 
his father’s kindred in Carrhan. At a later period the same- 
feeling of attachment to the primitive tribe, and aversion from 
mingling with the idolatrous Canaanites, is shown in the 
condemnation of Esau, for taking his wives from the in- 
habitants of the country, mliich were a grief of mind unsa 
Isaac and to Rehekah^ while Jacob is sent to seek a wife in 
the old Mesopotamian settlement. So completely does the 
seclusion and separation of Abraham and of his descendants 
run through the whole history. Abraham solemnly adjures 

par nne Providence singuliere avail rendu a Sara toute sa beautC- qn'elie avail 
eue dans sa jeiinesse.” Simon, Histoire I^reface. On oiher inter- 

polations see the same preface. In this case Simon touches but half the 
difficulty. TliC repetition is more simply accounted for if the book of Genesis 
was compiled from more ancient documents, a theory adopted by most learned 
men, and by some of the most rigid Scriptiiralists. 
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Vi’c most faithful servant whom he despatAes to Carrhan on 
i s matrimonial mission for his son, to discharge his embas- 
icroidth hdelitv. Having sworn by the singular ceremony 
ofpirdng hi? hand unde? his master's thigh, a custom ot 
whmh the origin is unknown, the servant sets off with his 
iiels and arrives in safety near the old encampment of the 
She It ih?usual place of meeting, the well,^ he encounters 
Rdiekah, the beautiful daughter of Betbuel, the ^on of Gra- 
ham’s brother Nahor. The courteous mmden_assists him in 
' . • „ Viic rqmpls ’ her relations receive him witn eQua, 
watenn^ h intellio-ence of Abraham’s wealth, confirmed 

of Sd “d je^ls which he prodoced, .».ke 
hai cSit with alacrity to the bettothmg of the damsel o 
.nem ,^essen<yer and-Rebekah reach in 

S?e;T.‘e«"e„tiflb“l^ 

-he sou^^d of the returning camels beholds fan maiden 

Sodestly veiled, whom he conducts and puts m possession 
S the tent of his mother Sarah, that which belonged to the 

f-Hief wife of the head of tlie tiibc- 

4fter the death of Sarah, aGranam took another Wale, 
K^urah, by whom he had many children. 
h^timied his sole heir, the rest were sent away into lUt. cast 
continuea ^ freaueritly recognised among 

country ; their desc t annals, but always as aliens 

?L"Te sSrof Abrah£ At length the PatLreh died, 
from the stock. Machoelah, by Ishmael and Isaac, wno 

>»« « ■>»v “ 

^^*'Such^is^tte 'history of their great ancestor, preserved m 

Suco 1 rtf fUp Jewish people, xemarkaDle for its 

Sp«T-rh Srif .S5. wiS lomWed wi.h the my.hic 
simpncit} all other countries. The 

aLSSL of most nations, particularly the Eastern, _ are 
lost aumng their gods;^ it is impossible to define wnere 

1 Ot S’ Icrav Xdiov oBov, ytrep aixa^ai 

^ S’ a6' opc'oiV Karayivtoy vATjy. 

Koiipr) Se Trpb £areOf vSpeyov^ 

‘T-t'Sa oi avreiSoAijo e vA^VKW'jrtS Afivjn? 

ei.Kvta v^dnSi, xa\iriv vii. i8. 

Virgil, tlie modern, changes ^ observed on the 

.. S'’dTS!r.''r,r»r ™ w ■>' »» 
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fable ceases, and history begins ; and the earlier we ascend, 
the more indistinct and marvellous the narrative. In the 
Hebrew record it is precisely the converse : God and man 
are separated by a wide and impassable interval Abraham 
is the Sheik or Emir'.of a. pastoral tribe, migrating from place 
to place,' his stations marked with" geographical accuracy, and 
with a picturesque simplicity of, local descriptioii, there he 
pitches his tent by - some old and celebrated tree, there on 
the brink of well-known fountain.. He is, , in, no respect' 
superior tO' Ms 'age, or country, , excepting An,, the sublime 
purity of his religion. He is neither ^ ' demi-god nor mighty 
conqueror, : nor even sage,. ' nor , inventor of .useful , arts. His 
distinction is '.the worship of the 0.ne ' Great ..God, and the 
intercourse which he is permitted tO' hold .with this mysterious 
Being-intercourse, it has been obsen^ed, through' celestial, 
messengers, by vision, and seemingly by mental impression. 
The Godhead remains in immaterial seclusion from the world. 
This is the great patrimonial glory which he bequeaths to his 
descendants ; their title to be considered the chosen people 
of the Almighty, is their inalienable hereditary possession. 
This is the key to their whole history, the basis of their 
political institutions, the vital principle of their national 
character. 

The life of Isaac was far less eventful, nor is it necessary 
for the right understanding of the Jewish history, to relate its 
incidents so much at length as those of the great progenitor 
of the Jewish people. At first, the divine promise of a 
numerous posterity proceeds very slowly towards its accom- 
plishment After some years of barrenness Rebekali bears 
twins, already before their birth seeming to struggle for 
superiority, as the heads and representatives of two hostile 
people. They were as opposite in their disposition as in 
their way of life. The red-haired Esau was a wild hunter, 
and acquired the fierce and reckless character which belongs 
to the ruder state of society to which he reverted; Jacob 
retained the comparative gentleness of the more thoughtful 
and regular pastoral occupation. It is curious to observe 
the superior fitness in the habits and disposition of the 

entre ses rois et ses dieux.’‘ The later mvestig-ations into the history of the 
Egyptian religion confirm rather than invalidate this. The dynasty or 
dynasties of the gods were succeeded as actual rulers by the dynasties of 
the kings. In India what is Brahma (not the neuter abstract Brahra), what 
is Buddh, what is Odin, god, ot saint, or king? I'he Teutonic Amalas were 
sonr» of Woden. 
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[acob, to become the parent of an united and settled 
Thoueh the Edomites, the descendpts of Esau, 
r dvilisation far above the marauding Bedouins, 

■ though Esau himself possessed 

„ealth in flocks and herds, 

j of the Edomites, at perpetual war with 

•^d with their neighbours, living, accordmg to the 
by the sword, retain as it were 
!m less adapted to 
to become 
. life-: of the' ' 

of his more prudent or 
day of unsuccessful hunting, 
ire for a mess of herbs.^ The 
have consisted in the 
which the office of 

' 1. Esau, there- 

‘--r both iiis civil and religious 
.lltitle to the promises made to 

mg was supposed of itself to corner 
loseniture, is not quite clear; but 
uveyed by Isaac, “Be lord over 
ler’s sons bow down bet ore thee, 
vnih the supreme authO"* 


who sprang from Ishmael 

at a later period considerable wi 

yet the scattered clans cf _ 

each other , 

expression of the sacred writer, ^ 

-lie stamp of the parental character, and se. 

The sS discipline of the Mosaic institutions, or 
?Laon ofVetul. busbandme.,. Tbe precious 
hunter soon laid him at the mercy c. 
rather crafty brother. After a_ ( 

Esau sold his right of pnmogeniti 
privilege of the first-born seems to 
acknowledged headship of the tribe, ^ 

Driest and sacrificer was inseparably^ 

fore, thus carelessly threw 

inheritance, and abandoned al 

whpfv,PT the parental blessing was supposed of itself 


pmphatic words, which Isaac evidently douotea ms 

detract, was intercepted, with f ® “®'"5U“e°reSt( 
the subtle and unscrupulous Jacob. 
roused the spirit of revenge in the indignant hunte 
w“ts the decease of his father that he may recove: 
by the death of his rival. But Rebekah anticipates 
iDcob is sent to the original birthplace of *e tnb 
secure him from the impending dangers, partly that, < 
connection with the Canaanites, he may mtermarri 
the descendants of his forefathers. On his way 
potamia. the promise made to ^^^iraham is renev 
sinc^ular vision— so expressively S 5 mbolical of th 
providence of God-the flight of steps ur^iting 
Laven, with the ministering angels 
and descending. In commemoration of this vi. 
sets up a sort of primitive monument— a pillM ot 
aJoi Jed it with il, and called the place Beth-el- 
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of the Lordj the site on which afterwards stood the city of 
Lu 2 .^ The adventures of Jacob among his nomadic ancestors 
present a most curious and characteristic view of their simple 
manners and usages. His meeting with Rachel at the well : 
the hospitality of Laban to his sister’s son ; his agreement to 
.serve seven years “.to obtain Rachel in marriage; the .public 
."Ceremony of espousals' in "the presence of' the tribe; the..' 
Stratagem of Laban .to substitute his elder for his younger 
and fiiirer daughter, in order to bind the enamoured stranger 
■.to . seven years^ longer . service ; the little jealousies of the 
^.sisters, not .on account of the greater share in their husband^S".' 
affections, but their own fertility ; the substitution of their 
respective handmaids ; the contest in cunning and subtlety 
'■between.' Laban^ and Jacob, the former. endeavouri.ng' to defraud . 
tlie other of liis due wages, and at the same time to retain so 
useful a servant, under whom his flocks had so long prospered 
— the latter, apparently, by his superior acquaintance with 
the habits of the animals which he tended, and with the 
divine sanction, securing all the stronger and more flourish- 
ing part of the flocks for his own portion;^ the flight of 
Jacob, not as so rich a resident ought to have been dismissed 
7m‘tk mirik and with smgs, with tai?ret and with harp ; Laban^s 
religious awe of one so manifestly under the divine protection ; 
Rachel's purloining and concealment of her father's Teraphim ; 

i This rude shrine or temple is common in the early religious annals of most 
Oriental and barbarous nations. The Caaba at Mecca was no doubt a vestige 
of the ancient Arabian religion. On the Bsetylia, the sacred stones of the 
Phccnicians, derived, it should seem, from the same word, see citations in 
RosenmUller on Gen. xxviii. 19. 

3 I once met with a young man who had served eight years for his food 
only ; at the end of that period he obtained in marriage the daughter of his 
master, for whom he would otherwise have had to pay seven or eight hundred 
piastres. When I saw him he had been married three years ; but he bitterly 
complained of his father-in-law, who continued to require of him the perform- 
ance of the most servile oflices, without paying him anything; and that pre- 
vented him from setting up for himself and fo-mily i’--BurcMardts Travels m- 
Syria, p. 297. This was in the Haouran, the district south-east of Damascus. 

’ “ Les* pauvres qui venlent se niarier se mettent pendant pltisieurs anndes au 
service du pfere." Pallas of the Kalsinghi Tartars, t. iii, p. 435. 

s The “ pilled" rods were set in the water-troughs in which the cattle came 
to drink. Was the effect produced by the pilled rods or the water? There is 
nothing whatever of miracle suggested in the passage. Vitruvius supplies this 
curious illustration : — ‘ * Sunt enim Boeotis dumina Cephisus et Melas : Lucanifc 
Crathis; Trojae Xantlius; inqite agris Clazomeniorum, et Erythr^onim et 
Daodicensium, fontes ac fiumina, cum pecora suis temporibus anni parantur 
ad conceptionera partus, per id tempos adiguntur eo quotidie potum, ex 
eoque quamvis sunt alba, procreant aliis locis leucophtea, aids locis pulla, 
aliis coracino colore; ita proprietas liquoris cum init in corpus, proseminat 
fntinctam sui cujusque generis qualitatem.*’ viii. 3. 
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ibove all, their singular treaty, in which Laban at length coa~ 
sents to the final separation of this great family, with which he 
had expected to increase the power and opulence of his tribe ; 
— all these incidents throw us back into a state of societ) 
different not merely from modern usages, but from those 
which prevailed among the Jews after their return from 
Egypt. The truth and reality of the picture is not more 
apparent than its appropriate localisation in the regions 
which it describes. It is neither Egyptian nor Palestinian, 
nor even Arabian life ; it breathes the free air of the vfide 
and open plains of inland Asia, where the primitive in- 
Iiabitants are spreading, without opposition or impediment, 
with their Socks, and herds, and camels, over unbounded 
and unoGciipied regions. 

Isaac, ill the meantime, had continued to dwell as a 
husbandman, towards the southern border of the promised 
land. Early in life he had begun to cultivate the soil, which 
amply repaid his labours. He seems to have been superior 
to the native population in one most useful art, not impro- 
bably learned by his father in Egypt, that of sinking wells.'^ 
'ilie rnaaner in which the native herdsmen drove him from 
place to place as soon as he had enriched it with that 
possession, so invaluable in an arid soil, indicates want of 
skill, or at least of success, in providing for themselves. 
Perhaps it was as much by ignorant neglect as by wanton 
malice, that the Philistines suffered those formerly sunk by 
Abraham to fall into decay and become filled with earth.*^ 

Jacob had crossed the Jordan with nothing but the staff 
which he carried in his hand; he returned with immense 
wealth in cattle, flocks, asses, and camels, male and female 
slaves ; and with the more estimable treasure of eleven sons, 
born to him in Mesopotamia. But before he could venture to 
return to his father, he must appease the resentment of his 
injured brother. Upon the borders of the land of Canaan, 
still on the upland plains to the east of the Jordan, at a place 

1 Wells of remarkable consiriiction and great traditional antiquity were 

shown in Judsea to a late period: on di Kal (pp^ara yy (pCkLO'Tiviay 
KaroiTKcvaffTCLL m ep ry VevGcru dva y^ypairrai drjXop €k r(ap buKvvpi.ivi>3v 
ii’ ry davp.a<XTQ>v (ppedrusp^ Kal iaroplas dia to Kal 

rrapyWaypL^mp rys KaraaKevys, <hs Trpbs ret Xotret <ppiara, Origen com. 
Cels. iv. 194- 

2 This is still a common act of hostility in the Desert. According to Niebuhr^ 
the Sultan was obliged to pay a kind of tribute to the Arabs to prevent them 
from thus making the Desert impassable. Compare RosenmiUler, A, u, Af. 

Morgenland, i. 119. 
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(.■.'tilled Mahanaiiii (from a vision of angels^ seen there), he 
sends messengers to announce his approach as far as Seir, a 
district extending from the foot of the Dead Sea. There Esau 
was already established as the chieftain of a powerful tribe, for 
he sets forth to meet his brother at the head of 400 men. 
The peaceful company of Jacob are full of apprehension ; he 
sends forward a splendid present of 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes and 20 rams, 30 milch, camels, with their 
colts, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses and 10 foals; he like- 
wise takes the precaution of dividing his company into two 
parts, in order that if one shall be attacked the other may 
escape. Having made these arrangements, he sends bis 
family over a brook, called the Jabbok, which lay before 
himw In the night he is comforted by another symbolic 
vision, in which he supposes himself wrestling with a mys- 
terious being, from whom he extorts a blessing, and is com- 
manded from thenceforth to assume the name of Israel (tbe 
prevailing) : for, having prevailed against God, so his race are 
to prevail against men.® The scene of this vision (if it was a 
-vision)' was called by Jacob Peniel, the. face .of .God,. because 
Jacob had there seen God face to face.” Yet he does not 
entirely relax his caution: as he and his family advance to 
meet the' dreaded Esau, the handmaids and their children are 
put foremost; then Leah -with hers; last of all, as with the 
best chance of escape, should any treachery be intended, the 
favourite Rachel and her single child Joseph. But the hunter, 
though violent, was nevertheless frank, generous, and for- 
giving. While Jacob approaches with signs of reverence, 
perhaps of apprehension, Esau ran to meet and embraced 
him and fell on his neck, and kissed him^ and they tmpt At 
first he refuses the offered present, but at length accepts it as 
a pledge of fraternal amity, and proposes that they should 
set forward together and unite their encampments. The 
cautious Jacob, still apprehensive of future misunderstandings, 
alleges the natural excuse, that his party, encumbered with 

- Properly the '‘two Hosts of Angels.” 

2 “At 1.20 came to the river Jabok (Zurka), flowing 311 from E.N.E., a 
-small stream trickling down a deep and wide torrent bed.” Lynch, p. 253. 

s Awful respect for the divine nature — maintained, as above observed, 
throughout the Biblical history of Abraham-— induces us to adopt, with some 
learned writers* the notion, that this contest took place in a dream, as Josephus 
says with a phantasm. It should be added, that, whether real or visionary, 
Jacob bore an outward mark or memorial of this conflict, in the withering of 
ibe back sinew of the thigh. His descendants abstained till the time of Moses, 
and still abstain, from that part of every animal slain for food. 
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Abraham and Isaac, was once more renewed to Jacob. An 
altar was raised, and the place solemnly called Betli-e!,^ the 
House of God, From Lnz, Jacob removed to «Ephrath or 
Bethlehem, hereafter to be the birthplace of Jesus Christ. 
There his favourite wife Rachel died in childbed, having 
given birth to his youngest son, called by the expiring mother 
Beii-oiii, the child of her sorrow ; by the father Ben-jainin, the 
son of his right hand. Having raised a sepulchral pillar over 
her remains, he sets forth to a new settlement near the tower 
of Edar, the site of which is unknown. Here his domestic 
peace was disturbed -by another crime, the violation of his 
concubine, Bilhah, by Reuben, his eldest son. At length he 
rejoins his father, Isaac, in the plain of Miinire,^ where the old 
■man, dies, and is honourably buried by ,his two sons; But 
from henceforward the two branches of Isaac’s family were 
entirely separated. The country about Mount Seir became 
the permanent residence of the Edomites, who were governed 
first by independent sheiks or princes, afterwards were united 
under one monarchy. Jacob continued to dwell in Canaan, 
with his powerful family and ample possessions, until dissen- 
sions among his sons prepared the way for more important 
changes, which seemed to break for ever the connection 
between the race of Abraham and the land of Canaan, but 
ended in establishing them as the sole possessors of the whole 
■■■territory. ,■„■ 

Elere then let us pause, and, before we follow the family of 
Jacob into a country where the government and usages of the 
people were so totally different, look back on the state of 
society described in the Patriarchal History. Mankind ap- 
pears in its influicy.A gradually extending its occupancy over 
regions, either entirely unappropriated, or as yet so recently 

i The two passages, Gen. xxviii. 19. and xxxv. 7, repeat each other to a 
C'.Ttain extent. This is but a slight difficulty to the large niunber of modern 
rc’'.olar5 who hold the book of Genesis to be founded on earlier documents; 
Vjv others it has been smoothed away with greater or less ingenuity. '■I'he 
great importance of Beth-el in all the later history both before and after the 
great Schism, when it became the religious capital of Jeroboam's northern 
kingdom, must be taken into account. Sir. Stanley has an admirable passage 
on the history of Beth-el, and the article in the New Biblical Dictionary is well 
and carefully executed, 

Rather the oaks of Mamre (see Stanley, p. 103 and 14 1). In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron towards Jerusalem a noble oak is still seen near the spot. 

This should be limited to the regions through which the Patriarchs 
generally moved. It is not inconsistent with the pre-existence of ;incient cities 
and powerful monarchies (that of Egypt had no doubt risen, probably centuries 
before, on the shores of the Nile) and an advanced state of civilisation among 
other races of mankind. 
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at their command* Isaac, become more wealthy, and having 
commenced the tillage of the soil, had acquired a taste for 
savoury meats, and had wine for his ordinary use. The tillage 
of Isaac bespeaks the richness of a virgin soil, as yet unbroken 
by the plough — it returned an hundred for one. As yet, 
except the luxurious cities near the end of the Dead Sea, 
there appear few or no towns ; the fortified towns on the hills, 
the cities walled up to heaven, appear to be of a later period. 
These primitive societies were constituted in the most simple 
and inartificial manner. The parental authority, and that of 
the head of the tribe, was supreme and without appeal. Esau 
so far respects even his blind and feeble father, as to postpone 
the gratification of his revenge till the death of Isaac. After- 
wards, the brothers who conspire against Joseph, though scmo 
of them had already dipped their hands in blood, dare not 
perpetrate their crime openly. When they return from Egypt 
to fetch Benjamin, in order to redeem one of their company, 
left in apparent danger of his life, they are obliged to obtain 
the consent of Jacob, and do not think of carrying him off by 
force. Reuben, indeed, leaves his own sons as hostages, under 
an express covenant that they are to be put to death if he 
does not bring Benjamin back. The father seems to have pos- 
sessed the power of transferring the right of primogeniture to a 
younger son. This was perhaps the effect of Isaac's blessing ; 
Jacob seems to have done the same, and disinherited the three 
"elder sons of Leah. The desire of offspring, and the pride of 
becoming the ancestor of a great people, with the attendant 
disgrace of barrenness, however in some degree common to 
human nature, and not unknown in thickly peopled countries, 
yet as the one predominant and absorbing passion (for such it 
IS in the patriarchal history) belongs more properly to a period, 
when the earth still offered ample room for each tribe to ex- 
tend its boundaries without encroaching on the possessions of 
its neighbour d 

The^se incidents, in themselves trifing, are not without 
interest, both as illustrative of human manners, and as tending 


1 Among the most striking illustrations of this feeling is the following 
passage from the Sadder “ Nam omnis semper angelus in die Resurrectionis 
cum interrogabit, Babes ne in mundo hlium qui prosit tibi ?_ Et quandc 
respondebit Non, Quamprimum ab eo exiverit hoc respcnsum, nihil ultra al 
eo interrogabunt, sed anima ejiis in poena et dolore manebit, eritque sicu' 
aiiquis sine socio in Deserto dolorifico et horrendo.’' Sadder, apud Hyde dt 
Vet. Pers. Religione. 

After he has read the Vedas in the form prescribed by law, 7ms iegailj 
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interposition of the Almighty in favour of an individual or 
nation, nor his employment of them as instruments for certain 
important purposes, stamps the seal of divine approbation on 
ail their actions j in some cases, as in the deception practised 
by Jacob on his father, the worst part of their character mani- 
festly contributes to the purpose of God ; still the nature of 
the action is not altered ; it is to be judged by its motive, not 
by its undesigned consequence. Allowance, therefore, being 
always made "for their age and social state, the patriarchs, 
kings, and other Hebrew worthies, are amenable to the^ same 
verdict which would be passed on the eminent men of Greece 
or Rome. Excepting where they act under the express coni- 
mandmeiit of God, they have no exemption from the jiidg- 
iiient of posterity ; and on the same principle, while God is 021 
the scene, the historian will write with caution and reverence ; 
while man, with freedom, justice, and impartiality.^ 

This moral imperfection, or rather want of the highest moral 
sense or appreciation of the highest moral standard, is in strict 
unison with, or rather forms an important part of the internal 
evidence, by which we judge of the antiquity, and so of the 
authority, of the earliest Hebrew records. If the writers are, 
we need not to say strictly contemporaneous, but approximat- 
ing to the same age, the same moral atmosphere will appear 
to have been breathed by the actors in these scenes, and the 
writers who record those acts : if they are later, their moral 
sense will be in some respects difterent, and will be affected by 
their age and social progress. This internal evidence, which 
is instinctively felt, though, of course, it must be submitted to 
calm reason, and of which the moral element is so importpit 
a constituent, is of two kinds. First, there is the general im- 
pression of the manner in which the life of a certain period, 
with all its social system, manners, laws, usages, opinions, 
moral judgments, is represented. This, if it be simple, true, 
harmonious, life-like, it seems impossible for after ages to 
counterfeit, without much treacherous betrayal of a later hand. 
It may even be poetic in its form and language, yet in its 
essence reality, and not fiction. No one would believe that 
the Homeric Poems were written after the Peloponnesian 
war; that the Divina Commedia is not of the Middle Ages. 
So it is to me equally incredible that the so-called Books cf 
Moses (I think even Deuteronomy, which might more reason- 
ably be imagined a later summary of the older books) could 
be written after the exile, or even during the monarchy, or the 
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BOOK I! 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT ' 

\imiiy.,.ofjaccb>--joseph— State of.Egypi—Famiiie— Migration of Jacob::' 
and liis, whole ' family -r-Administratio!i'' of Joseph— 'Period between':' 
Joseph ' and' .Moses- — Birth and Edn'cation of ':'Moses— Fliglit .a.hd^ 

^ Return to'.Egj'pt — Plagues of ' Egypt— Exodus or Depaiture of'.'the:, 

. ' Israelites-^'Passageof the. Red' Sea— A,ndent Traditions-^, 

Fhe seedjof Abraham had -now become a family ; from , the 
;welve sons of Israel -it was to branch out into' a, nation.' . 'Of, 
:hese sons the four elder had been born from the proliiic 
Leah — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. The barren 
Rachel had substituted her handmaid Bilhah, %vho gave 
birth to Dan and Naphtaii. Leah, after her sister’s example, 
substituted Zilpah ; from her sprang Gad and Asher. Rachel, 
for the sake of some mandrakes,^ supposed among Eastern 
women to act as a love philtre and remove barrenness, yielding 
up her tight to her sister, Leah again bore Issachar and 
Zebulon, and a daughter, Dinah. At length the comely 
Rachel was blessed with Joseph ; and in Canaan, Benoni 
or Benjamin completed the twelve, a, 

The children of the handmaidens had no title to the 
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the Sacred Volume, — He refused io de comforied^ and he said 
I will go down info the grave with my son mournmg. But 
before he went down to the grave he was to behold his sgii 
under far different circumstances. The brothers, at first, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Reuben, the eldest born, 
a man of more mild and generous disposition, had determined 
on putting their hated rival to death. With this intention 
they had let him down into a pit, probably an old disused 
well A caravan of Arabian traders happening to pass by, 
they acceded to the more merciful and advantageous pro- 
position of Judah to sell' him as slave. Though.. dhese-..., 
merchants were laden only with spicery, balm, and myrrh, 
commodities in great request in Egypt,, all .of .them, being .. 
used in embalming the dead, they were sure of a .market. 
Ibr such .a slave as Joseph, and in that degraded and miser- 
able character he arrived in Egypt. But the Divine Pro- 
vidence watched, even in the land of the stranger, over the 
heir to the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The slave rose with a rapidity surprising, though by no means 
unparalleled in Eastern kingdoms, to be the all-powerful vizier 
of the king of Egypt. He was first bought by Potiphar/ a 
chief officer of the king, the captain of the guard, by whom 
he was speedily promoted to the care of the wdiole household. 
The entire confidence of his master in the prudence and in- 
tegrity of the servant is described in these singular terms, — 
He left all that he had in JosepUs hand, and he knew not aught 
he kad^ save the bread which he did eat. The virtue of Joseph 
in other respects was equal to his integrity, but not so 'well 
rew’'arded. Falsely accused by the arts of his master^ 'v^ufe, 
whose criminal advances he had repelled, he was thrown into 
prison. The dungeon opens a w^ay to still farther advance- 
ment. Wherever he is, he secures esteem and confidence. 
Like his former master, the keeper of the prison entrusts the 
whole of his responsible duties to the charge of Joseph. But 
the chief cause of his rapid rise to fortune and dignity is his 
skill in the interpretation of dreams. Among his fellow- 
prisoners were the chief cup-bearer and chief purveyor of 
the king. Each of these men was perplexed by an extra- 


i The Coptic, according to Cbampollion, has Captain of the Magi or Wise 
Men (i. 103). In the LXX. it is Xi(^re 4 >p% belonging to Re or Phre, the Sini 
t'Greppo, p. X15), He was an officer uniting the functions, as it were, of 
captain of the guard and provost of the prison. The prison seems to have 
'iDeen in his house. 
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was so admirably adaptedj in order to wean the rude people 
from their nomadic habits, they studiously degraded the shep- 
herds into a sort of Pariah caste. Another and a more general 
opinion derives this hostility to the name of shepherd from 
a recent and most important event in the Egyptian history. 
While Egypt was rapidly advancing in splendour and prosperity 
—at least the twelfth dynasty had attained a gi*eat height of 
power and splendour — a fierce and barbarous Asiatic horde 
burst suddenly upon her fruitful provinces, destroyed her 
temples, massacred her priests, and having subdued the whole 
of Lower Egypt, established a dynasty of six successive kings. 
These Hyksos,’^ or royal shepherds, with their savage clans, 
afterwards expelled by the victorious Egyptians, Monsieur 
Champollion- thinks, with apparent reason, that he recognises 
on many of the ancient monuments. A people with red hair, 
blue eyes, and covered only with an undressed hide loosely 
wn-apped over them, are painted, sometimes struggling in 
deadly warfare with the natives, more usually in attitudes of 
the lowest degradation which the scorn and hatred of their 
conquerors could invent. They lie prostrate under the foot- 
stools of the kings, in the attitude described in the book of 
Joshua, where the rulers actually set their feet on the necks 
of the captive monarchs.^ The common people appear to 
have taken pride in having the figures of these detested 
enemies wrought on the soles of their sandals, that they 
might be thus perpetually trampled on : even the dead carried 
this memorial of their hatred into the grave ; the same figures 
are painted on the lower wrappers of the mummies, accom- 
panied with similar marks of abhorrence and contempt. It 
would be difficult to find a more apt illustration of the phrase 
in the book of Genesis, every shepherd was an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.” Several other incidents in the Mosaic 
history seem to confirm the opinion, that these invaders had 
been expelled, and that but recently, before the period of 
Joseph’s administration.^ 

1 Of the Hyksos or Nomad invasion there can be no warrantable historic 
doubt. As to Charapollion's description of their appearance on the monu- 
ments, later inquirers are by no means so positive. Roseliini is quite as strong 
as Champollion. From their complexion^ eyes, hair, and other physical signs, 
he would make them out to be Scythians, a vague word in ancient history. 
Roseliini, M. C. i, p. 176. I leave the text, however, unaltered, being about 
to revert to the subject in a supplementary passage. 

2 Lettre k Mons. de Blacas, p. 57. 

3 Joshua X. 24, 

The whole of the passage (Gen, xlvi, 31, &c.) seems to show a sort of 
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The seven years of unexampled plenty passed away exactly 
as the interpreter of the royal dreams had foretold. During 
all this time, Joseph regularly exacted a fifth of the produce, 
which was stored up in granaries established by the govern- 
ment. The seven years^ famine soon began to press heavily, 
not merely on Egypt, but on all the adjacent countries : among 
the first who came to purchase corn appeared the ten sons of 
Jacob. It is no easy task to treat, after the Jewish historian, 
the transactions which took place between Joseph and his 
family. The relation in the book of Genesis is, perhaps, the 
most exquisite model of the manner in which history, without 
elevating its tone, or departing from its plain and unadorned 
veracity, assumes the language and spirit of the most touch- 
ing poetry. The cold and rhetorical paraphrase of Josephus, 
sometimes a writer of great vigour and simplicity, enforces the 
prudence of adhering as closely as possible to the language of 
the original record. The brothers are at first received with 
sternness and asperity, charged with being spies come to ob- 
serve the undefended state of the country. This accusation, 
though not seriously intended, in some degree confirms the 
notion that the Egyptians had recently suffered, and therefore 
constantly apprehended, foreign invasion, and foreign invasion 
by a nomad people. They are thrown into prison for three 
days, and released on condition of proving the truth of their 
story, by bringing their younger brother Benjamin with them/ 
Their own danger brings up before their minds the recollection 
of their crime. They express to one another their deep re- 
morse for the supposed murder of their elder brother, little 
thinking that Joseph, who had conversed with them through 
an interpreter (perhaps of the caste mentioned by Herodotus), 
understood every word they said. A?id Joseph turned about 
fro?n them and wept Simeon being left as a hostage, the 

caution, almost apologetic, in the language of Joseph: his Shepherd father 
and bis brethren, though he cannot dissemble or deny their occupation, arc 
to come no farther into Egypt than the border and outlying district of Goshen ; 
or it may be, that as Nomads with their flocks and herds, they rested in the 
pasture grounds of Egypt. 

.See in Kenrick’s Egypt on barren years caused by the failure of the inun- 
dation, voi. i. p. 85. 

^ The procession in the cave of Beni-hassan, long supposed to be the pre- 
sentation of Joseph’s brethren to Pharaoh, clearly cannot be so. “ Possibly, 
as the procession is of Asiatics, and yet not prisonei's of war, they may, if the 
date will admit, be a deputation of Israelites after their settlement in Goshen.” 
Stanley, Introduction, p. xxxiv. I'he Asiatic character is so common in 
similar scenes on the Monuments, that I fear this ingenious attempt to save 
the Biblical allusion is very dubious. 
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brothers are dismissed, but on their way they are surprised 
and alarmed to find their money returned. The suspicious 
Jacob will not at first entrust his youngest and best- beloved 
child to their care; but their present supply of corn being 
consumed, they have no alternative between starvation and 
their return to Egypt Jacob reluctantly, and with many fond 
admonitions, commits the surviving child of Rachel to their 
protection. On their arrival in Egypt they are better received ; 
the Vizier inquires anxiously about the health of their father. 
Js your father alive ^ the old man of whom ye spake^ is he yet 
alive f The sight of his own uterine brother, Benjamin, over- 
powers him with emotion. He said, God he gracious unto 
thee^ my son ; and Joseph made haste f for his homels did yearn 
upon Ms brother ; and he sought where to weep, and he e filer ed 
into his chamber and wept there. They are feasted (and here 
again we find a genuine trait of Egyptian manners) ; Joseph 
must not eat at the same table with these shepherd strangersd 
Benjamin is peculiarly distinguished by a larger portion of 
meat.^ The brothers are once more dismissed, but are now 
pursued and apprehended on a charge of secreting a silver 
cup, which had been concealed in the sack of Benjamin, and 
at length the great minister of the king of Egypt makes him- 
self known as the brother whom they had sold as a slave. 
Then Joseph could mi refrain himself before all them that stood 
by him ; and he cried. Cause every fuan to go out from me ; and 
there stood no man with him, while Joseph made himself known 
unto his brethren. And he wept aloud, and the Egyptians and 
the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said unto his brethren. 
Come near to me, I pray you. And they came near. And he 
said, I am Joseph; doth my father yet live? And his brethren 
could not answer hint, for they were troubled at his presence. 
And Joseph said unto his brethren. Come near to me, I pray 
you. And they came near. And he said, 1 am Joseph, your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither : for God did 
send me before you to preserve life ; and he hath made me a 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all Ms house, and a ruler 

i The reason assigned by Onkelos is that the Hebrews were accustomed to 
eat animals held sacred among the Egyptians. 

So Herodotus, it. 41, rOiv dv'np * Aiyi^rmos, 6 vt€ apdpa 

"JDCKtjva tp n} irrduari, 6 vt€ dpopb^ "EXXjyi-'oj 

^jSeXwvt, dvBe Kpim KnOapoO poos tit 3 ,rerpi.ifiixivQV *FA‘K 7 }yiKij 

fxaX^^PV yevcreratr. 

Compare Odyss. xiv. 437 ; Iliad, vii. 321 ; viii. 172. 
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calculated to raise the royal autliority, seem to have been 
popular with all classes of the nation. It is difficult 
precisely to understand the views or the consequences of the 
total revolution in the tenure of property which he effected. 
During the first years of the dearth, all the money of the 
country found its way into the royal treasury ; m a short time 
after, all the inhabitants hastened to part with their stock ; and 
at length were glad to purchase subsistence at the price of 
their lands : thus the whole territory, except that of the priests, 
was vested in the crown. Whether the common people had 
any landed property before this period ; and whether that tuple 
division of the lands, one-third to the king, for the expenses 
of the court and government, one~tbird to the priests, ^ and the 
other third to die military class, existed previous to this epoch, 
ive have no means of ascertaining. The Mosaic history seems 
to infer that the body of the people were the possessors of the 
soil. If, however, the state of property, described above from 
Diodorus, was anterior to this perioG, the financial op'exation 
of Joseph consisted in the resumption of the ciown lands 
from the tenants, with the reletting of the whole on one plain 
and uniform system, and the acquisition of that of the military. 
In either case, the terms on which the whole was relet, with 
the reservation of one-fifth to the royal exchequer, seem liberal 
and advantageous to the cultivator, especially if wq compare 
them with the exactions to which the peasantry in the despotic 
countries of the East, or the miserable Fellahs who no'v^ 
cultivate the banks of the Nile, are exposed. Another part 
of Joseph’s policy is still more difficult clearly to comprehend, 
Ills removing the people into the cities. ^ This has been 
supposed by some an arbitrary measure, in order to break 
the ties of attachment, in the former possessors, to their native 
farms: by others a wise scheme, intended to civilise the rude 
peasantry. A passage in Belzoni’s Travels may throw some 
light on the transaction. He describes the condition of the 
poor cultivators in Upper Egypt, as wretched and dangerous. 
Their single tenements or villages are built but Just abo%^e 
the ordinary high-water mark, and are only protected oy a 
few wattles. If the Nile rises beyond its usual level, 
ings, cattle, and even the inhabitants are swept away. The 
measure of Joseph may have been merely intended to secure 
the improvident peasantry against these common but mtal 
accidents.^ 


1 Exodus, i. 6. 
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length, having seen his great grandchildren^ upon his knees, 
died at the age of no years. He left directions that his 
body should be embalmed, and put into a coffin ; to be trans- 
ported, at the assumed time, on the return of his kindred 
to Canaan, to the grave of his forefathers. 

How long a period elapsed^ between the migration into 
Egypt under Jacob, and the Exodus, or departure, under / 
Moses, has been a question debated from the earliest ages 
by Jewish, no less than Christian writers. While some assign 
the whole duration of 430 years to the captivity in Egypt, | 

others include the residence of the patriarchs, 215 years, ; 

within this period. The vestiges of this controversy appear 
in all the earlier writings. The Hebrew and Samaritan texts, 
the different copies of the Greek version of the Scriptures, 
differ. St. Stephen, in the Acts, seems to have followed one 
opinion St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, the other. , 
Josephus contradicts himself repeatedly. The great body 
of English divines follow the latter hypothesis; the great i 
modern scholars of Germany generally prefer the former. 
The following brief statement may throw some light on this 
intricate subject The Jews were firmly and religiously 
persuaded that their genealogies were not merely accurate, 
but complete. As then only two names appeared between 
Levi and Moses, those of Kohath and Amram, and the date 
of life assigned to these two seemed irreconcilable with the 
longer period of 430 years, ^ they adopted very generally the 
notion that only 215 years w^ere passed in Egypt.^ They 

J Several curious particulars of this period may be gleaned from the genea- 
ogies in the book of Chronicles. Some intercourse with the native country 
was kept up for a time. Certain sons of Ephraim were slain in a freebooting 
expedition to drive the cattle of the inhabitants of Gath. — Chron. vii. 21. 
Another became ruler of the tribe of Moab. — Chron. vii. 22. Some became 
celebrated in Egypt as potters, and manufacturers in cotton (byssus). — Chron. 
iv. 21. 

2 See Exodus xii. 40. The LXX, interpolates Kal iv Xavaav, adrol Kal 
h Tarepes aitrwu. The Samaritan agrees with this. St. Paul naturally 
follows tlie LXX. Compare Gen. xv. 13. 

® Acts vii. 6. It is remarkable that St. Stephen gives the round number 
400. Gal. iii. 17. St. Paul of course argued according to the received 
tradition. Even if he were better informed, conceive his pausing in that 
solemn argument to correct a date! The text is not quite accurate as to 
the difference in these two statements. The later scholars of Germany are 
by no ir.eans so unanimous : many maintain that it is an artificial and con- 
ventional date. 

See on the origin of the 40 years, Bredow, Preface to Syncellus. 

^ On account of this uncertainty, I have omitted the dates till the time of 
the Exodus, when chronology first seems to offer a secure footing. I should 
now rather say, till the time of the building the Temple. 
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overlookedj or left to miracnlous intervention to account for 
a still greater difficulty, the prodigious, increase in one family 
during one generation. In the desert, the males of the de- 
scendants of Kohath are reckoned at 8609. Kohatli had 
four sons ; from each son then, in one generation, must have 
sprung on the average 2150 males. On this hypothesis the 
alternative remains, either that some names have been lost 
from the genealogies between Kohath and Amram, or between 
Amram and Moses/ a notion rather confirmed by the fact 
that, in the genealogy of Joshua, in the book of Chronicles, 
he stands twelfth in descent from Joseph, while Moses is the 
fourth from Levi ; ^ or, as there are strong grounds for sus- 
pecting, some general error runs through the whole numbering ® 
of the Israelites in the desert. 

At what period in Egyptian history the migration under 
Jacob took place, and which of the Pharaohs perished in the 
Red Sea, may possibly come to light from the future investi- 
gation of the hieroglyphic monuments by Mods. Champollion, 
One point appears certain from trie Mosaic history, that the 
patron of Joseph was one of the native sovereigns of Egypt, 
not, as Eusebius supposed, one of the foreign shepherd 
dynasty.^ The flourishing and peaceful state of the kingdom ; 
the regularity of the government ; the power of the priesthood, 
who were persecuted and oppressed by the savage shepherds ; 
the hatred of the pastoral race and occupation; all these 
circumstances strongly indicate the orderly and uncontested 
authority of the native princes. 

1 Perizonius has put this strongly: “Sed et multos revera Homines deesse 
in his Genealogiis iilustrium virorum vel ex eo liquet quod neutiquam tanla 
paucitas hominum et generationura conveniat maximae illi muItipHcationi 
Israeiitarum in Aiigypto, quse tamen pro beneficio suramo a Deo semper 
promissa et prasstita conimemoratur.” Origin, jEgypt.^ p. 414; et post, 
“ Certe vix dubitandum videtur quin inter Kehathum et Mosen plures in- 
te.rcesserunt generationes. *' 

Philo distinctly asserts that Moses was the seventh in descent from Jacob. 
yevek dvr 6 s iffriv dird rod irpwrou, 6s ivy}\&r 7 ]s ihv rod ^djU7ra.frros 
lovSatoju ^Bmvs dpx'oy'^T'ns iyepero, De Mose, i. p. 8i. Had Philo another 
genealogy? 

2 The Genealogy where it occurs, Exodus vi. 13, seemingly forced into the 
narrative, is one of the strong arguments for the compilation of the book from 
various and not always accordant sources. See the latest work on the general 
subject, the posthumous publication of Bieek, Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, Berlin, i860, p. 216. I fmd more difficulty in the Genealogy itself than 
in its place in that chapter. 

Some observations on this subject will subsequently be offered, as' on 
the chronology. 

4 the supplementary passage at the end of this book. 
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In process of time, such is the lot of the greatest of public 
benefactors, the services of the wise and popular Vizier were 
forgotten. A new king arose, ^ who knew not Joseph, and 
began to look with jealous apprehension on this race of 
strangers, thus occupying his most open and accessible frontier, 
and able to give free passage, or join in a dangerous con- 
federacy with any foreign invadery With inhuman policy be 
commenced a system of oppression, intended at once to check 
their increase, and break the dangerous spirit of revolt.^ They 
were seized, and forced to labour at the public works in 
building new cities, Pithom and Raamses, called treasure 
cities. Josephus employs them on the Pyramids, on the 
great canals, and on vast dams built for the purpose of irri- 
gation. But tyranny, short-sighted as inhuman, failed in its 
purpose. Even under these unfavourable circumstances, the 
strangers still increased. In the damp stone-quarry, in the 
lime-pit and brick-field,^ toiling beneath burthens under a 
parching sun, they multiplied as rapidly as among the fresh 
airs and under the cool tents in Goshen. And now instead 
of a separate tribe, inhabiting a remote province, whose loyalty 
was only suspected, the government found a still more nume- 
rous people, spread throughout the country, and rendered 
hostile by cruel oppression. Tyranny having thus wantonly 
made enemies, must resort to more barbarous measures to 
repress them. A dreadful decree is issued; the midwives, 
who, in this land of hereditary professions, were most likely 
a distinct class under responsible officers, were commanded to 
destroy all the Hebrew children at their birth. They disobey 
or evade the command, and the king has now no alternative, 
but to take into his own hands the execution of his extermi- 

^ The change of dynasty, and accession of the shepherd kings during this 
interval, is liable to as strong objections as those above stated. The inroad 
of this savage people, which must have passed, in all its havoc and massacre, 
over the land of Goshen, would hardly have been forgotten or omitted in the 
Hebrew traditions. The great architectural and agricultural works bespeak 
the reign of the magnificent native princes, not that of rude barbarians. Mr. 
Faber's theory, which assigns the building of the Pyramids to the shepherds, 
resting on a vague passage in Herodotus, is altogether exploded. 

Mr. Kenrick, Egypt, ii. p. 55, quotes a curious passage from Agatharcides 
apud Pbotiura on the severity and cruelty with which labour was exacted by 
the Egyptians ; as also the monuments. Compare below. Aristotle in his 
Politics, V. II, recommends such measures to crush the spirit of rebellious 
subjects. So Tarquin in Livy, i. , 56, 59. 

3 On the use of brick in building throughout Egypt, see Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Egyptians, ii. p. 96 ei seq,, especially his observations on 
the royal or priestly monopoly of brick-making. Compare Rosellini, Monu- 
ment,, ii. S49 ; Champollion, Letters from Egypt. 
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tion, that an unformed notion of delivering his counteymen i 

from their bondage was already ^ brooding in the mmd of j 
Moses.^ His courage in avenging ^their wrongs, and his 
anxiety to establish goodwill and unity among the people, ; 
were the surest means he could adopt ^ to secure confidence, 
and consolidate their strength. If this were the case, the j 

conduct of his countr}niien, ready to betray him on every j 

occasion in which their passions or fears were excited, instead 
of encouraging, was likely to crush for ever his ambitious 
hopes, and sadly convince . him ..that such : a ■ design,: ho, wevei ... . 
noble, was desperate and impracticable. At all events he had 
been guilty of a crime, by the Egyptian law of the most enor- 
mouB rnajniitude j even if his favour at the court might secure 
him frorn the worst consequences of the unpardonable guilt 
of bloodshed, the example of revolt and insurrection pre- 
eluded all hope of indulgence. 

A lonely exile, Moses dies beyond the reach of Egyptian 
power, to the tents of the nomadic tribes which lie on the 
borders of Palestine and Arabia. Here for forty years the 
future lawgiver of the Jews follows the humble occupation of 
a shepherd ; allied in marriage with the hospitable race \vho 
had received him, he sees his children rising around him, and 
seems as totally to have forgotten his countrymen and their 
oppression, as, in all probability, he w-as forgotten by them ; 
so entirely did he seem alienated from his own people, that 
he had neglected to initiate his children into the family of 
Abraham, by the great national rite of circumcision. On a 
sudden, when eighty years old, an age which, according to the 
present proportion of life, may be fairly reckoned at sixty or 
sixty-five, when the fire of ambition is usually burnt out, and 
the active spirit of adventure subsided, entirely unattended, 
he appears again in Egypt, and either renews, or first boldly 
undertakes the extraordinary enterprise of delivering the people 
of Israel from their state of slavery, and establishing ^them p 
a regular and independent commonwealth. To effect this, 
he had first to obtain a perfect command over the minds of 
the people, now scattered through the whole land of Egypt, 
their courage broken by long and unintermittecl slavery, habi- 
tuated to Egyptian customs, and even deeply tainted with 
Egyptian superstitions ; he had to induce them to throw’- off 

•} ^■'or he supposed his brethren would have understood how that God by 

bis hand would deliver them, but they understood not.’’ Acts vii. 25. 

s See on the number 40, and its multiples, 80 and 120, hereafter. 
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the yoke of their tyrannical masters, and follow him in search 
of a remote land, only known by traditions many centuries 
old, as the residence of their forefathers. Secondly, he had to 
overawe, and induce to the surrender of their whole useful 
slave population, not merely an ignorant and superstitious 
people, but the king and the priesthood of a country where 
science had made considerable progress, and where the arts 
of an impostor would either be counteracted by similar arts, or 
instantly detected, and exposed to shame and ridicule. 

What, then, were his natural qualifications for this prodigious 
undertaking— popular eloquence? By his own account, his 
organs of speech were imperfect, bis enunciation slow and 
impeded;^ he was obliged to use the cold and ineffective 
method of addressing the people through his more ready and 
fluent brother Aaron. Had he acquired among the tribes., 
with whom he had resided, the adventurous spirit and military 
skill which might prompt or carry him through such an enter- 
prise? The shepherds, among whom he lived, seem to have 
been a peaceful and unenterprising people ; and, far from 
showing any skill as a warrior, the generalship of the troops 
always devolved on the younger and more warlike Joshua. 
His only distinguished acquirements were those which he had 
learned among the people with whom he was about to enter 
on this extraordinary contest; all the wisdom he possessed 
was the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

The credentials which Moses produced in order to obtain 
authority over his own people, and the means of success on 
which he calculated, in his bold design of wresting these 
miserable Helots from their unwilling masters, were a direct 
commission from the God of their fathers, and a power of 
^YOrking preternatural wonders. His narrative was simple and 
imposing. The Sea of Edom, or the Red Sea, terminates in 
two narrow gulfs, the western running up to the modern 
Isthmus of Suez, the eastern extending not quite so far to the 
north. In the mountainous district between these two forks 
of the sea, stands a remarkable eminence with two peaks, 
higher than the neighbouring ridge, — the soutlveastern, which 
is'imicli the loftiest, called Sinai; the north-western, Horeb. 
Into these solitudes Moses had driven his flocks, when sud- 
denly he beheld a bush kindling into flame, yet remaining 

1 “And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant, and I am slow of speech 
and of a slow tongue.*’ Exodus iv. lo. 
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.inn that an unformed notion of delivering his counyjmien 
fvorn their bondage was already brooding in the of 

Moses ^ His courage in avenging their wrongs, and his 
Ww to establish goodwill and unity among the people. 

he surSt mean! he could adopt to secure confidence 
aiS^Snsolidate their strength. « 

ronduct of his countrymen, ready to betray mm on every 
mansion in which their passions or fears were excited, instead 

rf encou aging, was likely to crush for ever his ambitions 
houe^nd sadly convince him that such a design, howeve 
Soble’^as desperate and impracticable. At all events ne naa 
been gnihv of a crime, by the Egyptian law of the naost enor- 
raous^maanitnde ; even if his favour at the court might secui e 
him froni the worst consequences of the unpardonaWe guilt 
of bloodsiied, the example of revolt and insurrection pre- 
clinied ail hope of indulgence. 

A lonely exile, Moses flies beyond the fea^h of Egypt an 
power, to the tents of the nomadic tribes which jie on the 
borders of Palestine and Arabia. Here for forty- years the 
future lawgiver of the Jews follows the humble ocxupation of 
a shepherd ; allied in marriage with the hospitable race who 
had received him, he sees his children rising around hiin, and 
seems as totally to have forgotten his countrymen and tneir 
oppression, as, in all probability, he was forgotten oy them; 
SO entirely did he seem alienated from his own people, that 
he had neglected to initiate his children^ into the family oi 
Abraham, by the great national rite of circumcision. On a 
sudden, when eighty years old, an age which, according to the 
present proportion of life, may be fairly reckoned at sixty oi 
sixty-hve, when the fire of ambition is usually burnt out, and 
the active spirit of adventure subvsided, entirely unattended, 
he appears again in Egypt, and either rene^vs, or first boldly 
undertakes the extraordinary enterprise of delivering the people 
of Israel from their state of slavery, and establishing theiii p 
a regular and independent commonwealth. To effect 
he had first to obtain a perfect command over the minds of 
the people, now scattered through the whole land of Egypt, 
their courage broken by long and unintermitred slavery, habi- 
tuated to Egyptian customs, and even deeply tainted with 
Egyptian superstitions ; he had to induce them to throw off 


I “ For he supposed his brethren would have understood how that God by 
Id delive** **'"’'*' m-iflfarctonfl nnt Ant«; vii. 2C- 


B' i' iiis hand would deliver them, but they understood not.’’ Acts vii. 25. 

2 Sec on the number 40, and its multiples, 80 and 120, hereafter. 
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the voke of their tyrannical masters, and follon' him in search 
nf a remote land, only known by traditions many centuries 

overawe, and induce to the surrender of their whole usetui 
slave population, not merely an ignorant and superstitious 
oeoole^ but the king and the priesthood of a country where 
See had made considerable progress, and where the arts 
of an impostor would either be counteracted by similar arts, oi 
histantly detected, and exposed to shanie and ridicule. . ^ 

What, then, were his natural qualifications for this prodipous 
undertaking— popular eloquence? 
organs of speech were_ imperfect, 
impeded j ^ he was obliged to^ use 
method of addressing the f 
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unconsumed. A voice was next heard, which announced the 
presence of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and de- 
clared the compassion of the Almighty towards the suffering 
race of Jsrael, their approaching deliverance, their restoration 
to the rich and fruitful land of Canaan ; designated Moses as 
the man who was to accomplish this great undertaking,^ and 
ended by ^communicating that mysterious name of the great 
Deity which implies, in its few pregnant monosyilables/self- 
existmce and eternity. “ I am that I am.” - Moses, diffident 
of his own capacity to conduct so great an enterprise, betraved 


I Exodus ii. 23. here inserts as to the new king of Egypt : Wt oii 

Trapa rbv roTrapdifrap' 6 yap Tporepos 

TiBp'rjKm, dT€S45paK€s did 67rt/3oi^X?;s‘ trspos rip 

rpatnat^ pridtvQt r&v vpaypdrwv ffoi fiVTjiTiKaKQiy, Josephos says the same 
less distinctly, , , , • , 

® No one in the least versed in the later criticism of the Hebrew records can 
be ignorant how closely connected is the use of the various appellations of thr* 
Godlicari with the questions of the age and authorship of those records. In 
some passages the name El, or Elohim, in others Jehovah, is exclusively or 
almost exclusively used. Hence different \mters have been inferred, Elohistic 
as they are called, or Jehovistic ; and this, as in many of those passages subtle 
criticism pretends also to have discovered other diversities of style thought 
and language, is deemed to indicate a different age. But on the other hand 
the anomalies are great, and seemingly irreconcilable. The name Elohim is 
found m jehovistic passages, Jehovah has forced its way into Elohistic. Some- 
times, though rarely, the names intermingle, and may seem to contest for 
suijencnty, I trust it is no presumptuous modesty if I assert that I am satis- 
hed with no theory which I have yet encountered. Without questioning some 
Oj the more manifest, and it seems to me undeniable discrepancies or arta^'O- 
msms of these and other appellations of the Godhead (as for instance in ?he 
two parahel accounts of the creation), still, from Astruc, who first observed 
the singular feet (Astruc was a physician of French descent about the year 
I 753 h Bieek, the latest of the more profound German scholars, I have read 
noting approaching to certitude. This whole question, however, concerns 
the critic, perhaps the theologian, more than the historian. I was unwillinc. 
nevertheless, to pass it over altogether without notice, or to dismiss it sum’ 
marny with the contemptuousness of ignorance. Bunsen, I may add. than 
whom no one was more competent to review the whole contro4*sv, writes 
keiner der scharfsinnigen und gelehften Ver- 
fojger der hvpothese von Elohist und Jehovist. Voreiohist und der ^leicber 
semen Nachfolgern geniigt. ’ Bibelwerk, ix. p. 294. ' ’ 

I subjoin the following: noble passage on the Mosaic conception of God 
te qui frappe tout d abord dans ies livres qiii composent I'Ancien Testa- 
ment ce sont les terrnes dans lesquels ils parlent de Dieu. e’est le caroct^re 
moral et ijersonnel avec lequel ils le mprdsentent, sans porter auciine atteinte 
nnjtaphy.siques, c est a dire a cenx qui entrent dans riJf-e do 
1 inhn!, li no samt plus ici. comme dnnsi if. P.r--,!-,, no 
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his reluctance. Two separate miracles, the transformation of 
his rod or shepherd’s staff into a serpent, the immediate 
iinthenng of his hand with leprosy, and its as immediate re- 
storation; the promise of power to effect a third, the chanae 
of water into blood, inspired him with courage and resolution 
to set forth on his appointed task. Such was his relation 
before the elders of the people ; for even in their bondage this 
sort of pvernment by the heads of families seems to have been 
retained among the descendants of Jacob. Aaron, his brother, 
’sno had gone forth by divine command, as he declared, to 
meet him, enters boldly into the design. The people are awed 
by the signs, which are displayed, and yield their passive con- 
sent. Ihis IS all that Moses requires; for while he promises 
cleliverance, he does not insist on any active co-operaiion on 
taeir part ; he enjoins neither courage, discipline, enterprise, nor 
mutual confidence; nothing which might render insurrection 
foiniiuable, or indicate an organised plan of resistance. 

1 he kings of Egypt probably held that sort of open court 
or divan, usual in Onptal monarchies, in which any one may 
appey who would claim justice or petition for favour. Moses 
and Aaron stand before this throne, and solicit the temporary 
rel^se of all their people, that they may offer sacrifice to theiV 
1 * '4. ri"® haughty monarch not only rejects their demand, 
but sternly rebukes the presumptuous interference of these self- 
constituted leaders. The labours of the slaves are redoubled 
they are commanded not merely to finish the same portion of 
work m the bnck-heldj but to provide themselx^es with straw * ^ 

‘ treated with still greater inhumanity, and severely 

chastised because they cannot accomplish the impracticable 
orders of their taskmasters. The wretched people charge the 
aggravation of their miseries on Moses and Aaron, whose in- 
iiuence, instead of increasing, rapidly declines, and gives place 
to aversion and bitter reproaches. Yet the deliverers neither 
lose their courage, nor depart from their lofty assurance of 
success. The God of their fathers assumes that ineffable name, 

/endavesta, cie deux principes indgaux, il est vrai, mais dont le meilieur pt 
tnomphe a la fin qu'apres avoir balanci^^ et ensuite 
pt^iode, par son redoutable ennemi’ li s’ai-jfc 
nun Dseii unique, cause voloniaire, inteliigente, et tout puissante 
el frovidence de tons les tos, dont ie pouvoir ne recol Te 

1 Shaw speaks of straw being used in the bricks of some building. .t,*. 
neighbourhood of the Pyramids? Mr. Lane coSs thK 





' ; 
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JEHOVAH^ (the Self-existent and Unchangeable), which the 
Jews dare not pronounce. That release which they cannot 

obtain by the fair means of persuasion, Moses and Aaron 

assert that they will extort by force from the reluctant king. 
Again they appear in the royal presence, having announced, 
it should seem, their pretensions to miraculous powers. And 
now commenced a contest, unequal it would at first appear, 
between two men of an enslaved people, and the whole skill, 
knowledge, or artifice of the Egyptian priesthood, whose 

sacred authority was universally acknowledged ; their intimate 
acquaintance with all the secrets of nature extensive; their 
reputation for magical powers firmly established with the 

vulgar. The names of the principal opponents of Moses, 

^ ^‘And I appeared unto Abraham and Isaac and Jacob by the name of 
God Almighty (El Shaddai), but by the name of Jehovah was I not known, 
to them" (Exodus vi. 3). According to the plain and distinct words of this 
icxtf the holy name Jehovah was as yet unknown to the descendants of 
Abraham. It is introduced with all the solemnity of a new revelation. For 
the proper pronunciation of this appellation, see Gesenius in voce, with the 
authors cited, and Dr. Pusey on Hosea xii. 6. It is generally agreed that 
Jithve, rather than Jehovah, is nearer to the correct sound. Ewald constanth' 
Irj spells it. The full signification of the word appears to imply self-existence 
and unchangeableness. I AM expresses self-existence; He who alone IS. 

J AM THAT I AM expresses His unchangeableness, the necessary attribute 
of the Self-existent, who, since Me IS, ever IS, all which He IS (Pusey). “ Et 
sanfesi quis sine prsejudicLo Mosis sententias perpendere velit, dare inveniet, 
eju.s de Deo opinionem fuisse, quod semper extitit, existit, et semper existet, 
et hdc de causa ipsum vocat Jehova nomine, quod Hebraice hsec tua tempora 
existendi exprimit,” Spinosa, Tract. Theolog. Polit., c. i. ; Opera, i. p. 183. 

Was then this sublime conception of the Godhead first made to dawn on 
the mind of Moses? Was it an advance upon the knowledge of the earlier 
Patriarchs? Spinosa, with his peculiar acuteness, endeavours to show the 
less perfect and exalted notions of Abraham. But if the name was as yet 
unuttered, the conception unknown— *and it seems to me that this distinct, and 
iterated, and .solemn asseveration cannot be explained away — how comes it 
that the name occurs in earlier j^assages of the book of Genesis? It is found 
in Gen. ii. 5; it is even placed in the mouth of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 23). An 
interminable, it appears to me as yet unreconciled, controversy has arisen on 
this point. A brief but full summary of this may be found in Rosenmiiller ’s 
note in loco. My conclusion is that it is far more probable that the WTiter or 
writers of the sacred books should have thrown back by an anachronism the 
use of an appellation, at their time of writing in familiar use, to an earlier 
period, than that an asseveration so distinct and emphatic should be without 
signiticance, or submit to be eluded or explained aw'ay. 

How far is it possible (I throw out the notion with the utmost diffidence, 
and have neither leisure nor patience, nor perhaps knowledge, to follow it out) 
that the sanctity in which the Ineffable name was held (and the third com- 
mandment shows the antiquity of that awful veneration) may have given cause 
for some part at least of this confusion? Timid or superstitious copyists, 
readers of passages ofihe Law (and there can be no doubt that passages were 
publicly read from early times), may, on the one hand to give more solemn 
for£», on the other to avoid being betrayed into bold profanation, here from 
timidity, thei-e from zeal, have substituted one name for another. 
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Jannes and JambreSj are reported by St Paul from Jewish 
traditions; and it is curious that in Pliny and Apuleius the 
names of Moses and Jannes are recorded as celebrated pro- 
ficients in magical arts,^ 

The contest began in the presence of the king. Aaron cast 
down his rod, which was instantaneously transformed into 
a serpent. The magicians performed the same feat The 
dexterous tricks which the Eastern and African jugglers play 
with serpents will easily account for this without any super- 
natural assistance. It might be done, either by adroitly substi- 
tuting the serpent for the rod ; or by causing the serpent to 
assume a stiif appearance, like a rod or staff, which being cast 
down on the ground might become again pliant and animated. 
But Aaron^s serpent swallowed up the rest — a circumstance, 
however extraordinary, yet not likely to work conviction upon 
a people familiar with such feats, which they ascribe to magic. 
Still, the slaves had now assumed courage, their demands w^ere 
more peremptory, their wonders more general and public. 
The plagues of Egypt which successively afHicted the priest- 
hood, the king, and almost every deity honoured in their com- 
prehensive pantheon, — which infected every element, and rose 
in terrific gradation, one above the other, now began. Pharaoh 
was standing on the brink of the sacred river, the great object 
of Egyptian adoration, not improbably in the performance of 
some ceremonial ablution, or making an offering to the native 
deity of the land. The leaders of the Israelites approached, 
and, in the name of the Lord God of the Hebrews, renewed 
their demand for freedom. It was rejected ; and at once the 
holy river, with all the waters of the land, were turned to 
blood. The fish, many of which were objects of divine 
worship, perished. But the priesthood were not yet baffled. 
The Egyptians having dug for fresh and pure water, in some 
of these artificial tanks or reservoirs, the magicians contrived 
to effect a similar change. As their holy abhorrence of blood 
would probably prevent them from discharging so impure a 
fluid into the new reservoirs, they might, without great diffi- 
culty, produce the appearance by some secret and chemical 
means. The waters of the Nile, it is well knowm, about their 
period of increase, usually assume a red tinge, either from the 
colour of the Ethiopian soil, which is washed down, or from 
a number of insects of that colour.^ Writers, who endeavour 

^ Apuleii Apolog. ; Pliny, N. H. , xxx. i. 

Compare on the Colour of the Nile, Kenrick, i. p. 87. 
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to accoiirst for these- miracles by natural means, suppose that 
Moses took the opportunity of this periodica! change to terrify 
the superstitious %yptians»^ Yet, that Moses should place 
any reliance on, or the Egyptians feel the least apprehension 
at, an ordinary occurrence, which took place every year, seems 
little less incredible than the miracle itself. For seven days 
the god of the river was thiis rebuked before the God of the 
stranger : instead of the soft and delicious water, spoken of by 
ixaveliers as peculiarly grateful to the taste, the foetid stream 
ran with that of which the Egyptians had the greatest ab- 
horrence. To shed, or even to behold blood, was repugnant 
to all their feelings and prejudices. Still the king 'was in- 
flexible, and from the sacred stream was derived the second 
plague. The whole land was suddenly covered with frogs. 
The houses, the chambers, even the places where they pre- 
pared their food, swarmed with these loathsome reptiles. It 
is undoubtedly possible that the corrupted waters might 
quicken the birth of these creatures, the spawn of which 
abounded in all the marshy and irrigated districts. Hence 
the priests would have no difficulty in bringing them forth in 

2 Jacob Bryant long ago wrote a book to show how the history of the 
plagues of Egypt is true to the natural peculiarities, the usages, and habits of 
the Egyptian people; but in his day Egypt was comparatively unknown. 
Baron Bunsen has a very ingenious passage in his Bibdwerk, ix. 128 et seqq . , 
to hirnseif no doubt highly satisfactory, i must warn the reader that Bunsen 
gets rid of all miracle, or rather transplants the miraculous into the God- 
inspired mind of Moses. “Das Mirakei verschwindet durch den richtig 
verstandencn Buchstaben, das Wunder selbst, die Macht der gott-erfUllten 
tieistes tritt leuchtend hervor.” The first plague, the changing the water into 
blood, took place (Bunsen fixes his dates without the least hesitation) from 
about the 15th to the 25th of June, 1321 B.c, The red colour of the Nile, 
which succeeds to the green and stagnant state when the waters are corrupt, 
and produce stf-nch and worms, and kill the fish, lasts about ninety days. The 
. Arabs call the, Nile then the Red water. Hence the Egyptian priests were able ■ 
to work this wonder as well as Moses. (But the difficulty of making any 
wonder at all out of a phenomenon of annual occurrence, and familiar to lew 
as well as Egyptian, still remains.) The frogs (end of August or beginniol^ of 
September) swarm after the ebb of the inundation. The flies (nmsquitoesj 
appear in October, followed by what in our version is translated lice. The 
fifth plague, the murrain among the cattle, is not uncommon in March. 
Bunsen puts it back to the beginning of February, 1320 b.c. In February 
also the eruptive disease among men, called in our "version the boils and 
blotches. In Febnxary, too (at the end), was the hail-storm ; at this time the 
barley was in the ear, the flax boiled, the wheat and rye were not grown up. 
Locusts are not uncommon (according to Lepsius and others) at the beginning 
of March ; they were swept into the sea by a west wind. The west wind is not 
a periodical wind, but the south (the Khamsin), blowing in March, is, and 
produces effects like the darkness. The plague which slew the first-born is 
placed a few days before the spring full moon, about April 10. I insert this 
as a curious adaptation of the whole history to the course of the Egyptian year 
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considerable numibers. The sudden cessation of this mischief 
at the prayer of Moses is by far the most extraordinary part of 
this transaction one day all the frogs, except those in ihe 
river, were destroyed. So far the contest had been maintained 
without manifest advantage on either side. But the next 
plague reduced the antagonists of Moses to a more difficult 
predicament. With the priesthood the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness was inseparable from their sanctity. These Brahmins of 
Egypt — so fastidiously abhorrent of every kind of personal 
impurity that they shaved every part which might possibly 
harbour vermin,^ practised ablutions four times a day. and 
wore no garments but of the finest linen, because woollen 
might conceal either filth or insects — heard with the greatest 
horror that the dirt had been changed into lice, and that this 
same vermin, thus called into existence, was spreading over 
the whole country. After a vain attempt, notwithstanding 
their prejudices, to imitate their opponent, they withdrew for 
the present from the contest. But the pride of the king was 
not yet broken, and the plagues followed in rapid and dreadful 
succession. Swarms of flies, or rather mosquitoes, in unusual 
numbers, covered the whole land: by the intercession of 
Moses they were dispersed. Next, all the cattle, of every 
description, were smitten with a destructive murrain, all but 
those of the Israelites, who were exempt from this, as from 
the former calamity. This last blow might seem to strike not 
merely at the wealth, but at an important part of the religion 
of Egypt — their animal worship. The goat worshipped at 
Mendes, the ram at Thebes, the more general deity, the bull 
Apis, were perhaps involved in the universal destruction. Still 
this is by no means certain, as the plague seems to have fallen 
only on the animals which were in the open pastures; it is 
clear that the war-horses escaped. If this plague reached the 
deities, the next w’as aimed at the sacred persons of the priest- 
hood, no less than at the meaner people. Moses took the 
ashes of the furnace, perhaps the brick-kiln in wdiich the 
wretched slaves were labouring, cast them into the air, and 
where they fell, the skin broke out in boils. The magicians, in 
terror and bodily anguish, fled away. It is impossible to read, 
the following passage from Plutarch without observing so re- 
markable a coincidence between the significant action of 
Moses and the Egyptian rite, as to leave little doubt that some 
allusion was intended ; In the city of Eilithuia,” as Manetho 

^ Herodotus, ii, 37. 
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relates, calling them Typhonian (as sacrificed to Typhon), 
they burned men alive, and, winnowing their ashes, scattered 
them in the air and dispersed them.” The usual objects of 
these sacrifices were people with red hair, doubtless their old 
enemies the shepherds. Had any of the Israelites suffered in 
these horrid furnaces, it would add singular force and Justice 
to the punishment inflicted on the priests and people. It 
would thus have been from the ashes of their own victims 
that their skins were burning with insufferable agony, and 
breaking out into loathsome disease. The next plague, though 
in most tropical climates it would have been an ordinary 
occurrence, in Egypt was an event as unusual as alarming. 
All ancient and modern writers agree, that rain, though by no 
means unknown, falls but seldom in that country.^ It appears 
to be rather less uncommon now than formerly. According 
to Herodotus it rained once at Thebes, and the circumstance 
excited general apprehension. There, at present,” says Bel- 
zoni, ‘‘two or three days of moderate rain generally occur 
during the winter.” But lower down, in the part of the valley 
where these events took place, it is still an uncommon, though 
not an unprecedented phenomenon. Hasselquist speaks of 
rain at Alexandria, and in other parts of the Delta : Poeocke 
saw even hail at Faiume. Ordinarily, however, the Nile, with 
its periodical overflow and constant exhalations, supplies the 
want of the cool and refreshing shower. Now, according to 
the prediction of Moses, a tremendous tempest burst over the 
country, Thunder and hail, and fire mingled with the hail, 

“ that ran upon the ground,” rent the branches from the trees, 
and laid prostrate the whole harvest. From the cultivation 
of flax, Egypt possessed the great linen manufacture of the 
ancient world ; on the barley the common people depended 
for their usual^ drink, the rich soil of Egypt in general being 
unfit for the vine.^ Both these crops were totally destroyed. 
The rye and the wheat, being later, escaped. This tempest 

On rain in Egypt consult the full and conclusive note of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. p. 17, 

'fliough by no means unfit for the cultivation of the vine, as appears frurn 
t:‘C sculptures and paintings, in which is seen the whole process of wine- 
Huiking, from the crushing of the grapes to its storing up in large jars, and its 
tirinking in the banquet; though wine was in constant use as a luxury, yet 
higypt could hardly be described, like Palestine, as a land of vineyards. 1 lie 
Mareoticon at a later period was a choice wine. See Hamilton, E^yptiam, 
h paintings, Roseilini, ii. 365; Wilkinson/ li. 1^3; 

inylor, IliusimUQns of the Bible* Wilkinson ’.s whole chapter is as amusing 
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must, therefore, have taken place at the beginning of March, 
By this time the inflexible obstinacy of the king began to fail ; 
on the deliverance of the country from this dreadful visitation, 
he engaged to release the bondsmen. At the word of Moses 
the storm ceased. Still, to deprive the whole land of so valu- 
able a body of slaves seemed too great a sacrifice to the policy, 
and too humiliating a concession to the pride, of the monarch. 
To complete the desolation of the country, the corn lands 
were next laid waste by other means of destruction. The 
situation of Egypt usually secures the country from that worst 
enemy to the fertility of the Asiatic provinces, the locusts. As 
these insects fly in general from east to west, and cannot 
remain on the wing for any length of time, the width of the 
Red Sea presents a secure barrier to their invasions. Their 
dreadful ravage is scarcely exaggerated by the strong images 
of the prophets, particuiariy the sublime description in Joel, 
Where they alight, all vegetation at once disappears; not a 
blade of grass, not a leaf escapes them ; the soil seems as if 
it were burnt up by fire ; they obscure the sun as with a 
cloud ; they cover sometimes a space of nine miles, and thus 
they march on in their regular files till land which was as 
the garden of Eden before them^ behind them is a desolate wilder- 
nessP Such was the next visitation which came to glean the 
few remaining signs of the accustomed abundance of Egypt, 
spared by the tempest. A strong and regular east wind 
brought the fatal cloud from the Arabian shore, or, according 
to the Septuagint translation, a south wind from the regions 
of Abyssinia. The court now began to murmur at the un- 
bending spirit of the king; on the intimation of this new 
calamity, he had determined to come to terms. He offered 
to permit all the adults to depart, but insisted on retaining the 
children, either as hostages for the return of the parents, or in 
order to perpetuate a race of slaves for the future. Now he 
w^as for an instant inclined to yield this point ; but when the 
west wind had driven these destroying ravagers into the sea, 
he recalled all his concessions, and continued steadfast in his 
former resolutions of resistance to the utmost. At length, 
therefore, their great divinity, the Sun, was to be put to shame 
before the God of the slave and the stranger. For three 
whole days, as Moses stretched his hand towards heaven, a 
darkness, described with unexampled force as a darkness 
THAT MIGHT BE FELT, overspread the land; not merely was 
the sun unable to penetrate the gloom and enlighten his 
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lavoured land, but they could distinguish nothing, and were 
constrained to sit in awe-struck inactivity. The king would 
now gladly consent to the departure of the whole race, 
children as well as grown-up men; yet, as all the latter 
plagues, the flies, the murrain, the hail, the locusts, the dark- 
ness had spared the land of Goshen, the cattle of that district, 
in the exhausted state of the country, was invaluable; he 
demands that these should be surrendered as the price of 
freedom. “Our cattle, also, shall go with us, not a hoof shall 
i^e left behind,” replies his inexorable antagonist. Thus, then, 
the whole kingdom of Egypt had been Iaid"^waste by successive 
calamities ; the cruelty of the oppressors had been dreadfully 
avenged; all classes had suffered in the undiscrimiiiating 
desolation. ^ Their pride had been humbled; their most 
sacred prejudices wounded ; the Nile had been contami- 
nated ; their dwellings polluted by loathsome reptiles ; their 
cleanly persons defiled by vermin ; their pure air had swarmed 
with troublesome insects; their cattle had perished by a 
dreadful malady; their bodies broken out with a hltliy 
Uisease ; their early harvest had been destroyed by the hail, 
the later by the locusts ; an awful darkness had enveloped 
them for three days, but still the deliverance was to be ex- 
torted by a calamity more dreadful than ail these. The 
Israelites will not depart poor and empty-handed; thev will 
receive some compensation for their years of hard and "cruel 
servitude;^ they levy on their awe-struck masters contributions 
in gold., silver, and jewels.^ Some, especially later writers 
have supposed that they exacted these gifts by main force’ 
and with arms in their hands. Undoubtedly, though the 
Israelites appear to have offered no resistance to the Egyptian 
horsemen and chariots which pursued them in the desert, the? 
tight with the Amalekites, and afterwards arrive an armed 
peop e on the borders of Canaan. Josephus accounts for 
this, but not quite satisfactorily, by supposing that they got 
possession of the arms of the Egyptians, washed ashore after 
their destruction m the Red Sea. But the general awe and 
confusion are sufficient to explain the facility with which the 
Israelites collected these treasures. The slaves had become 
objects of supeptitious terror; to propitiate them with gifts 
was natural, and their leader authorised their reception of all 
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presents which might thus be offered.^ The night drew on, 
the last night of servitude to the people of Israel, a night of 
unprecedented horror to the ancient kingdom of Egypt. The 
Hebrews were em ployed in celebrating that remarkable rite, 
which they have observed for ages down to the present day.*^^ 
The Passover, the memorial that God passed over them- when 
he destroyed the first-born of ail Egypt, has been kept under 
this significant name, and still is kept as the memorial of 
their deliverance from Egypt by every faithful descendant 
of Abraham. Each family was to sacrifice a lamb without 
blemish, to anoint their door-posts and the lintels of their 
houses with its blood, and to feast upon the remainder. The 
sacrifice was over, the feast concluded, when that dreadful 
event took place, which it 'would be presumptuous profanation 
to relate except in the words of the Hebrew annalist : it 

came to pass, that at midnig/it the Lord smote all the first-horn 
in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
the throne, unto the firsi-bo?yt of the captive that was in the 
dungeon, and all the first-born of the cattle. And Pharaoh rose 
up in the night, he and all his servants, a?id all the Egyptians ; 
and there was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house 
where there was not one deadP The honrors of this night may 
be better conceived, when we call to mind that the Egyptians 
were noted for the wild and frantic wailings with which they 
lamented their dead. Screaming w^omen rush about with 
dishevelled hair, troops of people assemble in tumultuous 
commiseration around the house w^here a single corpse is laid 
out — and now every house and every family had its victim. 
Hebrew tradition has increased the horror of the calamity, 
asserting that the temples were shaken, the idols overthrown, 
the sacred animals, chosen as the first-born, involved in the 
universal destruction.® While every household of Egypt was 

3 Compare the very curious account of all these prodigies in the Wisdom of 
Solomon (ch. xvii.). The Wisdom was no doubt written in Egypt : it is there- 
fore a record of the belief and of the assertion of the belief put forward in later 

..V days, in Egypt., , „ 

^ Epiphanius describes a curious Egyptian custom in some respects similar — 
h rc? 6 t€ to IId(3r%a iykv^ro iK€Lcr€ {dpxv d’^rt} yLperat. rov iapos Bre 

7 } Tpdm) iK pLiXrecas Xa/x^dpovei yrdpres ^Aiyi^irnoi xal xp^ovcri per 

rd Tpo^ara, xpiouct rd B4vopa, rds evKoit Koi rd dXXa (p'ijpl^ovres Kal 
\4yoPT€s, Bn rb nrvp ip rri hpipd KariipXe^e Trdre Ti)P diKQvpivrir rh Si 

rhv dtparos rh rrvpdfThp dXe^7}r7}piQP ieri roo-aur^s wX^yy^s Kal 
Toia^TT}?. H seres, xix, p. 39. 

3 “ Illud Hebrasi autumant, quod nocte qu^ egressus est populus, omnia in 
.Egypto Templa destructa sunt sive motn terrse sive ictu fulminis. " Hieronym. 
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occupied in its sliare of the general calamity, the people of 
Israel, probably drawn together during the suspension of all 
lal)mir, caused by the former calamities, or assembled in 
Goshen to celebrate the new national festival ; already organ- 
ised by a sort of discipline among the separate tribes ; with 
all their flocks and herds, with sufficient provisions for an 
immediate suppl}^, and with the booty they had extorted from 
their masters, stood prepared, as one man, for the signal of 
departure. During the night, the permission, or rather en- 
treaty, that they would instantly evacuate the country, arrived, 
yet no one stirred before the morning, perhaps apprehensive 
lest the slaughter should be attributed to them, or in religious 
fear of encountering the angel of destruction. The Egyptians 
. became-^ only anxious, to accelerate their departure ; and thus 
the Hebrew people set forth to seek a land of freedom, bearing 
with them the bones of their great ancestor, Joseph. Thefr 
numbers, not reckoning the strangers who followed them, 
most of whom probably fell off during the march, amounted 
to 600,000 adult males, which, according to the usual calcula- 
tions, would give the total sum of the people at 2,500,000, or 
3,000,000.^ From the point of reunion, at which the several 
bodies had collected, Raraeses, on the borders or within the 
district of Goshen, the borders of Canaan might have been 
rt:^ached, even by so great a multitude, in a few weeks. Two 
routes led to Canaan ; one northward, near the sea, but this 
was occupied by the Philistines, a very warlike people, with 
whom the Israelites were not yet sufficiently disciplined to 
contest their passage.^ The other passed immediately round 
the head of the western branch of the Red Sea, coming upon 
part of the modern track of the caravans from Cairo to Suez. 
Their first march was to Succoth, originally a place of tents, and 
which probably afterwards grew up into a village. Josephus 
considers it the same with Latopolis. From Succoth they 
advanced to Etham, by some supposed to be a castle or small 
town at the extreme point of the Red Sea, by Tablonski de- 
rived with great probability from an Egyptian word signifying 
the termination of the sea. Here they were on the boMers of 

dd I'a.biola.iii. This is probably from Artapanus, who says that inanv houses 
fell. Kal pawv Tovs 7rX<?t<rroi/f. Euseb. Praep. Evan^rel, ix. 17, p, 436. The 
shepherds in Manetho are said KariicTKa^pai rd kpa, 

I question of the numbers will be discussed in a future note. 

- Exodus xin. 17 ‘‘God led them not throug^h the way of the land of the 
Pbihstmes, although that was near, for God said, Lest perad venture the peoole 
repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt.” ^ ^ 
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the desert ; should they once advance to any distance in that 
sandy and barren region, they were safe from pursuit; the 
chariots of Egypt, or even the horsemen, would scarcely 
follow them far on a track only suited for the camel, and 
where the want of water, the fountains being already drained 
by the dying enemy, would effectually delay the advance of a 
y. On a sudden the march of the Israelites is altered; 

the sea on their 
the gulf; they strike to the souths 


large army 

instead of pressing rapidly onwards, keeping 
right hand, and so heading t^'" 2 "^^, ■"' 

with the sea on their left, and deliberately encamp at no great 
distance from the shore, at a place called Pi-hahiroth,^ “ex- 
plained by some, the mouth or opening into the mountains. 
This, however, as well as much more learned etymology, by 
which the site of Migdol and Baalzephon, as well as Pi- 
hahirotli, has been fixed, must be considered very uncertain. 
The king, recovered from his panic, and receiving intelligence 
that the Israelites had no thoughts of return, determined on 
pursuit: intelligence of this false movement, or at least of this 
unnecessary delay on the part of the Israelites, encouraged his 
hopes of vengeance. The great caste of the warriors, the 
second in dignity, were regularly quartered in certain cities on 
the different frontiers of the kingdom, so that a considerable 
force could be mustered on any emergency. With great 
rapidity he drew together 600 war chariots, and a multitude 
of others, with their full equipment of ofhcers. In the utmost 
dismay the Israelites beheld the plain behind them glittering 
with the hostile array ; before them lay the sea; on the right, 
impracticable passes. Resistance does not seem to have 
entered their thoughts ; they were utterly ignorant of military 
discipline, perhaps unarmed, and encumbered with their 
families, and their docks and herds. Because there were no 
graves in Egypt^ they exclaimed, in the bitterness of their 
despair, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness 1 
Their leader alone preserved his calmness and self-possession, 
and an unexpected incident gave temporary relief to their 
apprehensions. A remarkable pillar, of cloud by day, and fire 
by night, had preceded their march ; ^ it now suddenly shifts 

This seems to be implied in Exodus xiv. 2 : “ Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and 

the sea.” 

- Xenophon in his Lacedixjmonian Republic speaks of a fire-beacon which 
preceded the array (Burder). On the same usage in the army of Alexander,^ 
see Q. Ciirtius, v. 2, also iii. 3. Compare, too, Pitt's Religion and Customs of 
the Mahometans. Extract from Seetzen, Zaohs Monaflic/ie Schrift^ xx, 242 : 
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its position^ and stations itself in the rear so as to conceal 
their movements from the enemy, showing the dark side to 
them^ while the bright one gave light to the Hebrew camp. 
But this could not avail them long ; they could hear, at still 
rliminisliing distance, the noise of the advancing chariots, and 
the cries of vengeance from the infuriated Egyptians. On 
a sudden Moses advances towards the sea, extends his rod, 
and a violent wind from the east begins to blow^ The ’ivaters 
recede on both sides, a way appears; at nightfall, probably 
about eight o^clock, the caravan begins to defile along this 
awful pass. The wind continued in the same quarter all 
the night ; but immediately they had passed over, and while 
the Egyptians, madly plunging after them, were in the middle 
of the passage, the wind as suddenly fell, the waters rushed 
back into their bed, the heavy chariot-wheels of the pursuers 
sank into the sand, broke and overthrew the chariots, and in 
this state of confusion the sea swept over the whole host, and 
overwhelmed the king and all the ilower of the Egyptian army. 

Such is the narrative in the book of Exodus, which wTiters 
of all ages have examined, and, according to the bias of their 
minds, have acknowledged ;or denied the miraculous agency,' ' 
increased or diminished its' extent. ^ At an early period, bis 
torians (particularly in Egypt) Jiostile to the Jews, asserted 
that Moses, acquainted 'v^hh the tides of the Red Sea, 
took advantage of the ebb, anj passed over his army, while 
the incautious Egyptians, attempting to follow, were surprised 
by the Hood, and perished, let, after every concession, it 
seems quite evident that, without one particular wind, the ebb 
tide, even in the narrowest part rf the channel, could not be 
kept back long enough to allow 2 number of people to cross 
in safety. We have, then, the al^rnative of supposing, that a 
man of the consummate prudence and sagacity, and the local 
knowledge, attributed to Moses, altered, suspended, or at least ' 
did not hasten his march, and thus deliberately involved the 
people, whom he had rescued at so much pains and risk, in 
the danger of being overtake'^ by the enemy, led back as 
slaves, or massacred, on the ciance that an unusually strong 
wind would blow at a particukr hour, for a given time, so as 
to keep back the flood, then de away, and allow the tide to 
return at the precise instant wlen the .Egyptians were in the 
middle of their passage. 

Ciemms Akxand, Sirom., i. 2^5; all i|3sBosenmulIer, u, N. Mof^eniand 
ii 7 ; «ealso EwalU’s explanation, G, ii* P- ^65. 
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parisons, therefore, to marches like that of Alexander,^ cited 
by Josephus idly, and in his worst spirit of compromise, are 
entirely inapplicable. That bold general took the opportunity 
of the receding tide to conduct his army round a blufi‘ head- 
land in Pamphylia, called Climax, where, during high water, 
there, was no beach between , the , cliffs , and , the sea., ..But 
whiat would this, or any other equally daring measures in the 
history of war, be to the generalship of Moses, who must thus 
ha\% decoyed his enemy to pursue him to the banks of the 
sea, and so nicely calculated the time, that the lowest ebb 
should be exactly at the hour of his greatest danger, while the 
whole of the pursuing army should be so infatuated, and so 
ignorant of the tides, as to follow them without any apprehen» 
si on of the returning iiood ? In this case Moses would appear 
as formidable a rival to the military fame of Alexander, as to 
tlie legislative wisdom of Solon or Lycurgus. 

'i'his great event was not only preserved in the annals of 
the Jewish people; it was likewise, as might be expected, the 
great subject of their national poetry. But none of their later 
bards surpassed, or perhaps equalled, the hymn which Moses, 
their bard, as well as their leader and lawgiver, composed 
on the instant of their deliverance, and which w-as solemnly 
chanted to the music pf the timbrel. What is the Roman 
arch of triumph, or the pillar crowded with sculpture, com- 
pared, as a memorial, to the Hebrew song of victory, which, 
having survived so many ages, is still fresh and vivid as 
ever; and excites the same emotions of aw^e and piety, in 
every human breast susceptible of such feelings, which it did 
,so many ages past in those of the triumphant children of 
Israel ? 

Local traditions have retained the remembrance of the same 
memorable catastrophe, if not with equal accuracy, with equal 
fidelity. The superstitious Arabs still call fountains or wells 
by the names of Moses and Pharaoh. The whole coast is 
looked on with awe. Wherever, says Niebuhr, you ask an 
Arab where the Egyptians were drowned, he points to the 
part of the shore where you are standing. There is one bay, 
however, where in the roaring of the waters they pretend to 
hear the cries and wailings of the ghosts of Pharaoh's army. 
If these were mere modern notions, they -would be of little 
value ; but Diodorus Siculus states as a tradition derived by 

^ B'or Alfixandey’s march, see Arnan, i. 53; Appian, B.C., ii. 522; Strabo, 
%lv, 2; Plutarch, Vit. Ale.\% Compare Livy, xxvi. 45; Plutarch, Vit. Lucuili 
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■ihe Ichthyophagi (the people who live on fish) from their 

remote forefathers, that once an extraordinary reflux took 
place, the channel of the gulf became dr}^, the green bottom 
appeanng, and^ the whole body of water rolling away in an 
opposite direction. After the dry land in the deepest part 
haa been seen, an extraordinary flood tide came in, and 
restored the whole channel to its former state. 

The history of the Jewish Exodus, or deliverance from 
Egypt, ^ under the direction " of Moses,, ivas undoubtedly pre- 
served iR the Egyptian records, and from thence was derived 
the strange and disfigured story which. we read in Diodorus, 
Stiabo, Justin, aiid lacitus. Unfortunately, the ancient enmity 
oetween the Egyptian and Hebrew people was kept alive by 
the civil, religious, and literary dissensions and jealousies 
under the reign of the Ptolemies in Alexandria. Josephus, 
in his treatise against Apion, has extracted the contradictory 
accounts of his ancestors, from three Egyptian historians, 
Manetho, Ghasremon, and Lysimachus. In each of these 
there is the same attempt to identify or connect the Jews with 
the earlier shepherd kings, the objects of peculiar detestation 
to the Egyptian people. So much is their history interwoven, 
that some learned writers, doubtless Josephus himself, con- 
sidered the whole account of the fierce and conquering shep- 
l^rds a fable, built on the history of the Israelites. He states, 
though in somewhat ambiguous terms, that in another copy of 
Manetho the word Plyksos, usually translated shepherd-kings 
was also rendered shepherd captives. Yet the Egyptian 
monuments seem conclusively to prove the existence of this 
distinct and savage race of conquerors. In other points the 
Egyptian accounts are equally contradictory j they confound 
or associate together at one time Osarsiph (Joseph) and 
Moses. All agree in describing the Jews as a people of 
lepers a disease to which, notwithstanding the indignation 
of Josephus, they were in all likelihood very subject. The 
wise precautions of the Lawgiver against the malady prove its 
prevalence. Quarantine laws are only strictly enforced where 
there is great danger of the plague. 

There are other points of Jewish history where their ignor- 
ance or misrepresentation is unquestionable. They ascribe to 
Moses or even to the earlier shepherds, the foundation of 
jeruplem and its temple. The testimony of the Jews, un- 
suspicious at least on this point, shows that they were not in 
possession of Jerusalem till the reign of David, and that dowm 

VOL. I. 
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to that period it %?as nothing more than a hill-fort inhabited 
by the Canaanites. In short, the whole history betrays the 
controversialist of a much later period, working on materials 
so obscure and imperfect, as easily to be disfigured and dis- 
torted by nationai animosity. Still these traditions are not 
without their value: they confirm the plain leading facts of 
the Mosaic narrative, the residence of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
their departure under the guidance of Moses, and the connexion 
of that departure with some signal calamity, at least for a time, 
fatal to the power and humiliating to the pride of Egypt 
Such was the view which the author, after much considera- 
ti«>n, thought fit to adopt, with reservation for the light which 
might be thrown on the Hebrew annals by the study of the 
Egyptian monuments, then almost in its initiatory state.' 'That 
study has been now pursued with indefatigable zeal and in- 
dustry, with every advantage, with consummate erudition, with 
the utmost boldness and sagacity, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and Mr. Birch in this country; by Roselliniin Italy; in "Ger- 
many by Baron Bunsen, by Lepsius, Brugsch, and many others. ; 
In- France, especially, after Champollion, by M. de Ronge.''(I 
name but a few) — with what genera! results to our history it is 
necessary to- inquire. The great question of the enormous 
antiquity claimed for the civilisation of Egypt lies altogether 
beyond our scope. Though I am compelled, for reasons 
about to appear, to allow vaguely an ample space, it seems 
to me that every hypothesis, when it enters into detail and 
into positive calculations, is built on grounds utterly insecure 
and baseless. On the other hand, I protest against hazarding 
the veracity of- that which is historically true in the Mosaic 
records on what is vulgarly called the Bible chronology, a 
system, or rather many conliicting systems (no two of the 
ancient copies or versions agree), which rest on precarious 
and irreconcilable arguments. I freely confess that I cannot 
award the authority of historical certitude, even as to a few 
years, to any date earlier than the foundation of the Temple 
of Solomon, though I am inclined to think that an approximate 
for the Exodus, and that much later than the ordinary 
ono, has been fixed with great probabilit}^ 

^ But while the synchronism of dates between the monumental 
history of Egypt and the Hebrew records is, in my opinion, 
altogether arbitrary and conjectural, there is a much more 
important synchronism or parallelism of facts, which I con- 
'odv/ approaches, much more closely to historical verity. To 



JerDsalem by Shishak. ' in all the later period the possession of Palestine is 
contested by the rival empires, the warlike empires, of Egypt and Nineveh or 
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these concurrent facts the dubious chronology must conform 
itself, instead of the chronology disposing the facts according 
to its convenience. Let us proceed to this parallelism, and 
ascertain how far the broad and leading facts of the two' con- 
current, histories, may harmonise without' doing violence to 
either.^ 

That a great and powerful monarchy subsisted in Egyf>t 
from very remote antiquity rests on the irrefragable authority 
of . the.: mo.n.uments — the monuments, ' whether taken ■ alone, as: 
pyramids, emblematic sculptures, temples, and other works of 
.surpassing magnitude and durability, or -the monuments as' 
bearing inscriptions,. so .far decipherable' as to give, the names 
..and '..titles of their royal founders. For at a . period ■ almost 
coeval. with the oldest monuments, the Eg3rptians appear to 
have invented a form of writing by hieroglyphics, of which 


^ On one point, the warlike character and conquests of the early Egyptian 
Idsigs, Lam at issue with Sir George Lewis {Astronomy of ike Ancimis), a ■ 
writer with whom I am rehictantiy at issue, who does not seem to me to have 
e^:amined this question with his usual indefatigable industry, but with more 
than his usual searching scepticism. On the doubtfulness of the chronoiogv 
v/e are in perfect accordance. 

If there be a prehistoric fact which may claim the certitude of history, it is 
tiiat some at least of the early Egyptian monarchs were warlike sovereigns, 
and carried war into countries more or less remote. I cannot believe that 
warlike legends like those relating to the Rameseids or to Sesostris (all the 
details^ may be mythic or fabulous) can have arisen, grown, established them- 
selves in the popular belief of an unwaiiike people, or can have found general 
acceptance in the traditions of other races. Even the Greeks would hardly 
have invented such legends of a peaceful and industrious race. 

But the records of the monuments, the miles, I might almost say, of 
-sculptures and paintings, representing war in all its forms, the battle, the 
siege, the triumph, foreign kings bearing tributes, and those tributes the pro- 
ducts of foreign lands ; the kings of nations or tribes of various complexions, 
forms, countenances, arms, dresses, in attitudes of submission, cannot be pure 
invention. These sculptures must be historic, not symbolic ; or even if symbolic, 
can we conceive an entirely peaceful people delighting and luxuriating in such 
.symbols? ■ 

Consider too the establishment, as all older authors agree, of a warrior 
caste, only inferior to that of the priesthood. 

Besides this., there, is the commemoration of the chariots and horsemen of 
Pharaoh in the Piebrew records. Nor does it seem in the order of things 
that kings without a vast standing army would have the despotic power of 
oppressing their native subjects into the servitude necessary to erect such 
monstrous edidees ; that they should have commanded wealth enough to keep 
this , expenditure ..up w.ith.out foreign . conquest, or without a' subsidiary force of 
foreign ..captives, for labourers, . 

Add to this that in the historic times, the acknowledged historic times, the 
Egyptian kings appear as conquerors. Almost the earliest mention of Egypt 

aftf»r thf* KvnHnc iPViT'iPnt Pfyvntian unfck rtf Qrtlrvrv’irtmt Ip ♦V.a 
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the key has been but recently discovered by Young and 
Champoliion, but which, we think, so far as these names and 
titles, may be trusted by the severest historical inquirer, 

- This most ancient monarchy manifestly possessed^ a very 
ancient religion. Religious usages, primeval, yet still very 
far advanced above savage life, show the concentration of 
thought and of labour, wonderful at any time, especially 
wonderful in such early ages, on objects no doubt of pride, 
but pride hallowed by religious notions. These two great 
leading facts, the very ancient monarchy and the very ancient 
religion, thus irrefragably asserted by the monuments, are 
illustrated and confirmed by very ancient traditions, which 
have been handed down to us by Greek writers. According 
to them, dynasties of kings stretched upward through centuries, 
through ages, till they culminated in Menes, the first mortal 
sovereign. But Menes w^as the successor of dynasties of gods. 
This may have been pure fable or the tradition of a long period 
f’lf hierarchical rule, and Menes a mythic or a real king. (His 
name is singularly accordant with the Indian Menu, the Greek 
Minos, the Teutonic Mannus, and kindred appellations of a 
primeval king ; though the oldest Egyptian language seems 
to have had no kindred with the Aryan family, to which 
the others belong.) But Menes undoubted!}', if he was the 
founder of the great city of Memphis, a real personage, was 
followed by one or more lines of kings. Of those kings the 
priesthood professed to possess the names in their archives, 
whether resting on tradition or on the scutcheons and titles 
which they read on the monuments. Of that there can be 
no doubt. The priests of Memphis communicated some of 
their secrets to the inquisitive Herodotus; those of Thebes 
to the later writer, Diodorus the Sicilian, The discrepancy 
as to the names, titles, and ■„ succession of these kings,' in the 
two writers, may manifest great ’want of exactitude in the 
priests, or perhaps w'ant of clear understanding of the com- 
miinicaiions in the quick but not very careful Greeks. It 
has long been supposed that the historians derived their in- 
formation from a different priesthood—"Herodotus from those 
of Mempi'iis, Diodorus from those of Thebes. During the 
" reign of the early Ptolemies, an Egyptian priest of Sebenny- 
tus, Manelho, and Eratosthenes, a Greek of great learning, 
undertook to distribute all these dynasties not merely in the 
order of succession (though some according to either system 
may have been synchronous), but to establish the chronology. 
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the length of each reign, as well as their history. Unfortun- 
ately we possess only scanty fragments of these writers. The 
fragments of Manetho are found in' the controversial tract of ■ 
Josephus against Api Oil, ^ written with;' the avovred design of 
proving the superior antiquity of his countrymen the Jews. " 
it IS just possible^ but highly improbable, that the original. 
Manetho may have been read by sorae of the Christian 
chroiiologers of the third century, Africaiius, Eusebius, 
who, hovrever, writing with special aims and on a .precon-^ 
ceived system, though honest, can hardly be held trustworthy 
expositors of his system. All that wye have of 'Eratosthenes' 
survives in the work of a Byzantine monk 'of the ninth century, 
the Syncellus of Constantinople. Now, that the priests them- ■ 
selves should possess such minute and accurate records of 
centuries, of thousands of years, is in itself an enormous 
improbability. Manetho and Eratosthenes, if we had their 
entire works, wrote under the Ptolemies ; they may have 
better comprehended the priests, from whom they acquired 
their knowledge, than the strangers Herodotus and Diodorus • 
but who will guarantee the knowledge of the priests, or their 
repugnance to poetic or priestly fiction— their power of dis- 
crimination between history and fable ?i Grant that they 
could read the monumental hieroglyphics, then comparativelv 
in perfect preservation, with the utmost fluency and accuracy': 
that they did read and interpret them with fidelity; that there 
was, as we find some vestiges, a very considerable Egyptian 
literature extant : still are we to suppose a monumental history- 
before them of so vast a period, unbroken, with the succession 
of the kings, the dates and length of their reigns, complete and 
without chasm or discontinuance ? While, then, I venture to 
douot, wiih respectful impartiality, every^ one of the chrono- 
logical syfstenis of our learned writers on Egyptian hi storv, 
the Book of Kings oi Lepsius, the calculations of my pious 
and lamented friend Baron Bunsen, I accept as fully worthy 
ol trust the broad historical facts, to which the undyino 
monuments and their inscriptions, however imperfectly inter^ 
preted, bear testimony. The vast antiquity of the Egyptian 

* This general view is formed from the study of the chief writers on E<nm! io r. 
^hquities: of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in hfs older workTa?d S Vilsln 
Rawiinsons Herodotus; Mr. Sharpe, Champoliion, Rosellini, Lepsius, and 
Bunsen ; more especially, what appears to me the best sunlraarv of the whole 
the work ot M. Brugsch, written in French for the instruction of the Pasha of 
Egypt m toe antiquities of his kingdom. I have not thought it necessarv tc 
omke citations from each separate work. ■' ■ ^ 
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monarchy, the immemorial age of the priesthood, even the 
succession of the dynasties, may to a certain extent rest on 
sufficient record; and there ' is no ' great improbability that 
some of these d3masties were synchronous — that Egypt was 
not always ruled by one king, but by. several contemporaneous 
sovereigns. Egypt had certainly, to judge from the monu- 
ments alone, many capitals at different periods. Besides 
Memphis, and Thebes, the .two great dominant, probably rival 
cities, others — Tanis, Sais, Heliopolis— were at one time in 
the ascendant, and possessed either full supremacy or local 
independence. Memphis, no doubt, was the oldest which 
displayed the' full greatness of the Egyptian mind; and if 
Memphis was founded, if it attained anything like extent, 
grandeur,, prosperity, under Menes, the . first' recorded , king, 
this is, a - great '-and sure step in. advance. . .If .the .site: of 
Memphis be to a considerable extent artificial, that Is, secured 
either by embankments or the diversion of the river, and of 
its perennial inundations,- which imply, vast concentration, and 
distribution of labour, and much of hydraulic -science,.. rude it. 
.-.may .be, but -still science, then was Menes (be Menes a proper 
-name .or an- appellation) the sovereign,' and Memphis the 
-.capital., .of - a .people- far advanced in civilisation. At all 
events the builders of the Pyramids must net only have 
made.. wonderful -progress .in the arts of .construction, in, the 
conveying, raising to enormous height, poising, arranging 
huge masses of stone, it should seem on profound mechanical 
principles. But if, as there is no doubt, these Pyramids were 
intended for places of sepulture, the Egyptians must already, 
if they had not matured, yet have initiated those reiigious 
notions which are the groundwork of their peculiar care of 
the dead. These kings must have been, monarchs of enor- 
mous power and wealth — monarchs who would not be content 
with less than the Pyramids for their tombs. It must have 
been a religion deeply rooted in the minds of men — a religion 
which could enforce the erection of the most stupendous and 
far tlie most enduring monuments which ever have been raised 
on earth by the hand of man. ■ But the Pyramids bear the 
hieroglyphical names and titles, discovered long after the 
hieroglyphical alphabet had been established, belonging to 
kings of Manetho^s fourth dynasty {a very ancient one indeed, 
if some of the earlier were synchronous approximating to the 
earliest); and so far in this broad way we may assuredly trust 
Manetho, as^ representing the general tradition of Egypt. 
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These names, too, agree in a most remarkable manner with 
those assigned by the traditions collected by Herodotus to' 
the builders of the. Pyramids, though the dates of Herodotus,, 
so far as there are dates, by no means ascend so high. ■ 

From the rude and simple, though highly artificial form ot 
the Pyramid, Egyptian architecture gradually expanded, and 
it must have expanded very gradually,' to the temple, to: the 
palace, to the spacious hair and chamber, to the excavated 
rock-tomb, to the obelisk/:. Sculpture, too, began on the same 
colossal scale— the gigantic and mysterious Sphinx, the seated 
Statue,, the commemorative. Relief. After the earlier dynasties 
appears a first, succession of conquerors,- who seem to have 
extended the arms 'and , the dominion of Egypt over adjacent 
nations, to have raised temples and other edifices to display 
their opulence, and to perpetuate the glories of their reigns« 
But with the exception of the indestructible Pyramids, and 
just, vestiges , enough of other edifices to show that the arts 
had already made great progress, and that Egypt must already 
have passed through one very long period of gradually de- 
veloped civilisation, the remains of this primeval period seem 
to have utterly perished. A revolution then took place, which 
for a time arrested and threw back this advancing civilisation. 
The aggressions, the wealth, the fertility, the splendour of 
Egypt tempted the cupidity of one or more of those vast 
nomad hordes which still probably occupied the greater part 
if not the whole of Palestine and immense regions of Asia. 
This invasion' or conquest, and long rule of the Hyksos . or 
Shepherd ' Kings, has .every ' character ' of historic truth. So 
long as pastoral or nomad tribes exist, we , say not in close 
proximity, but even at remote distances, with agricultural 
races, they will be in a state of natural, implacable, necessary 
hostility. I’ha more precarious subsistence of the pastoral 
■ tribes,'' especially if they have a vast space to wander over ' with 
their flocks and herds, will at once induce the habit of per- 
petual migration, and expose them, as the inevitable lot of 
their life, to frequent famine. Starvation, setting aside ambi- 
tion, rapacity, love of adventure, unsettled habits, will drive 
them upon their neighbours who are in possession of peaceful 
and inviting plenty. Their invasions .will be, on a large and 
warlike scale, what on a narrower was the peaceful descent of 
Abraham, the meditated descent of Isaac,' the half invited, 
half compulsory descent of Jacob. It will be here a nation, 
or many nations, impelled by the same motives and incentives 
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as the solitary Patriarchs, the patriarchal family, or the 
patriarchal tribe. (The foolish national vanity of Josephus, 
it is well known, would identify the vast, irresistible, ^ con- 
quering hordes of the Hyksos with the migration of his few 
peaceful ancestors.) This seems the law of population where 
the world is divided between the pastoral and agricultural 
races. Ail history bears witness to it:^it is sliadovx^ed in the 
implacable hostility of Iran and Turan in the Asiatic nations ; 
in the constant aggressive wars of the so-called Scythians on 
the Southern Babylonians, Persians, Greeks ; in the barbarian 
ravages of the Roman Empire, and of Christendom by pastoral 
conquerors, from Attila to Zengis and Tamerlane— we might 
add the Tartar conquests of China, The traditional history 
as transcribed by Josephus from Manetho, and the monu- 
mental history by some scattered direct indications, by its 
more significant silence during a long period, conhrra this one 
fact, which seems to me unqiiestioiiable : that these irresistible 
Hyksos or Nomads swept over the rich agricultural and 
highly cultivated valley of the Nile ; that they were hostile 
to the manners and to the religion of Egypt, destroyers of 
the nobler but less solid edi&es ; that they levelled the 
temples and other monuments, excepting such as the Pyra- 
mids, and establishing themselves, like the Mantchou Tartars 
in China, as sovereigns of the country, partially but not 
altogether adopted the usages of the land, but did not com- 
pletely intermingle with the indigenous inhabitants. They 
are said to have ruled, at least in Lower Egypt, for above 
five centuries. Two dynasties in succession assumed the 
throne, probably ruling over tributary sovereigns of native 
descent. Of these monarchs the monuments are silent : one 
name only of one king has been deciphered in the hieroglypliic 
character. 

But the native Egyptians at length threw off the yoke. The 
shepherd strangers were driven, by a succession of insurgent 
kings, from the cities on the shores of the Nile. The whole 
valley became again Egyptian. The Hyksos, driven out and 
retaining their nomad habits, built a vast fortified camp, like 
the Asiatic Tartars or Huns, on the north-eastern frontier, 
called Abaris, from which, after an obstinate conflict, they 
were finally and altogether expelled. 

Then arose a magnificent succession of native monarchs, 
who more than restored the grandeur, wealth, and power of 
primeval Egypt. An interval of obscuration, according to 
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some a comparatively short interval, ensued; a period of dark 
names alternating with glorious ones ; and then arose the 
great nineteenth dynasty, under which Egypt became the con- 
queror and master of the world. Whether or not Memphis 
had already lost ^ her , ascendancy, Thebes now began to '■ rear 
those colossal edifices, the glory of her own, the wonder, even 
in their decay or ruin, of all succeeding ages; the fame of 
whose greatness had reached Greece, and was vaguely recorded 
in the Homeric songs on' which the 'Romans gazed in un- 
disguised amazement ; which oppress and besvilder in our own 
day the European traveller. Of all works of human hands these 
doubtless are the most imposing-— with the Pyramids, the most 
eternal— at least above ground. At Nineveh or Babylon, what 
there is, is shapeless, mostly masses of perishable material- 
mountains of ruin. The cave temples of India are in com- 
parison but of yesterday. The graceful and exquisitely pro- 
portioned temples of Greece are few, and of comparatively 
small dimensions, however admirable for their beauty, their 
majesty. ^ The more ambitious and solid structures of Rome 
must vail their heads before the stupendous remains of the 
great quadruple city on either side of the Nile, Karnak and 
Luxor and their satellites. 

And these temples, palaces, and tombs are, as it were,, 
instinct with history. They are literally covered v/ith com- 
memorative sculptures and inscriptions, recording the victories, 
the conquests, the world-wide dominions of that race of kings! 
Wars are carried on in remote regions, cities besieged, broad 
rivers bridged, fleets are on the sea. Kings are represented 
as bearing tribute-kings certainly from the shores of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, possibly farther east, though I think 
this extremely doubtful. Asia, Africa, the islands at least of 
Europe, offer their homage ; the civilised regions their most 
precious products of nature and art, their animals, their fruits, 
their vessels, and ornaments of wrought or carved gold and 
silver ; the more savage tribes their wild beast skins and furs, 
and their long trains of slaves. Nor was later history silent of" 
these great Egyptian conquerors ; they were perhaps transmuted 
into fable ; but the Sesostris in whom Grecian history seems 
to have concentred the exploits of a line of kings, though 
no doubt there was one transcendent prototype" of thete 
Egyptian Alexanders or C^sars, looms through the darkness 
of primeval history with a reality which cannot be gainsaid. 

How, then, do the parallel annals of the Hebrew race con- 
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form to this broad outline of Egyptian history? Can W3 
ascertain where they touch ? and where they touch, do they 
harmonise so as to illustrate their common truth ? or are they 
committed in manifest and irreconcilable conflict? In thtj 
pre- Mosaic and Mosaic Biblical records, the histories come 
together at three different periods— the descent of Abraham; 
the viceroyalty of Joseph, with the settlement of the family 
of Jacob in Egypt ; and the Exodus. In the first point of 
historical contact, the visit of Abraham, there is nothing what- 
ever to 'determine the period, or the state of the. Nile ^ valley/, 
except that it was plentifully supplied with *com, while the 
conterminous pastoral regions of Palestine suffered grievous 
famine. Of what race or dynasty was the king, in what city 
of Egypt (this alone .seems certain) he dwelt, .Memphis., 
Heliopolis, Sais, whether ruling over the whole country or a 
local sovereign, there is no certain clue. Perhaps there may 
be the slighest possible indications from the hospitable re- 
ception of Abraham, the reception of a powerful emir by a 
king of a like race and habits ; the absence of an interpreter, 
who afterwards appears in the history of Joseph ; the ready 
acknowledgment of the power of the stranger’s God, which 
may imply a simpler Theism, more analogous to that of 
Abraham: such acknowledgment at later times ’was more 
sternly compelled from the haughty religion of Egypt. We 
might be tempted by these, perhaps insignificant points, to 
guess that the king was of the pastoral or Hyksos race ; for 
in manners, perhaps in descent, these pastoral kings were 
either of Canaanitish or kindred race, or in their in%^asion 
swept with them many of the nomads of Canaan. But this 
is ail in which can be discerned the most faint ground for 
rational conjecture; and it pretends to nothing more than 
conjecture. 

Not so with Joseph.. ■ Even the greater state of the monarch’s : 
court may seem to indicate the settled rule of one of the native 
hereditary kings, rather than that of an usurper who never fully 
altained to Egyptian civilisation. The whole policy of Joseph 
concerning the years of plenty and of famine shows him as 
the minister of a strong established govern iiieiit, which corn- 
ptehenckd the whole kingdom, Upper as well as Lower Egypt, 
under its sole and unresisted sway. That the priesthood "were 
in full power— power, it should seem, never attained under the 
shepherd kings, who still cherished their hostility to the reli- 
gion of Egypt — ^appears, first from the marriage of the minister, 
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evidently to strengthen his authority, with the daughter ^of the 

Priest of On, one of the great- seatS' of. the sacerdotal dignity 

still more, secondly, by the respect -paid to the vast landed 
estates of the priesthood, while all ..the rest of the land was 
escheated to the ■ crown. ' This intimates reverence, if not 
prudent awe, of the hierarchical caste, quite in keeping with 
the relation between the royal and priestly power as it seems to 
have prevailed under the nature constitution of Egypt , : The"' 
assumed suspicion- of' Joseph, speaking- as . an Egyptian, that . 
the sons of Jacob /are spies come to see the nakedness, of 
the land, implies the deep-rooted apprehension of a people 
who had siifeed' and lived in constant dread,. of a nomad' 
invasion. All the names, as Lepsius shows, Potiphar, Poti- 
piierah, Asnath, are Egyptian, not Semitic. It may be doubted^, 
too, whether the nomad conquerors of Egypt would ever grow 
lip to such an aversion to kindred nomads as to refuse to eat 
with them : the Egyptians eat not bread with the Hebrews^ for 
that is an abomination unto the Egyptians?- This is the feeling 
of races totally opposite in origin, in manners, as in religion, 
belonging strictly to the ancient native population, a popula- 
tion estranged too by long inveterate hostility. Finally, the 
seclusion of his family of shepherds and herdsmen in a 
separate district, that of Goshen, it should seem, not merely 
because that region was peculiarly fitted for the pasture of their 
i'oeks : and, herds, but- lest, dwelling among them, they should 
■ be exposed to the jealousy and aversion of the native pojpula- , 
tion, because every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians p' 
'appears the conclusive' proof that the Pharaoh whose minister 
Joseph was, sprang from the native race, and ruled all Egypt 
as successor of her , ancient monarchs. 

There is another slight; but very curious circumstance which 
seems to fall in with these general views. In all the early 
monuments of Egypt, in' the sculptures -and. the, hieroglyphics,", 
the horse seems to be, if not absolutely, almost absolutely un- 
known. Many other animals form a hieroglyphic character ; 
the horse does not. But the invading armies of the Ramo- 
seids fight from their chariots at least,,' if not as - horsemen. ,, Is 
there not then a strong probability that the horse and the war 
chariot were introduced into Egypt by- ..the conquering, shep- :, 
herds of Arab descent, or of a kindred "race? . ,It m.ay have,-, 
been among the causes of the rapid '.co.nquest of the liyksos, 
and what was, for a time, their uncontested superiority. As the 
^ Gen. xliii. 32. ■ ^ Gen. slvi. 34-. 
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native monarchs, during their subjection, and in their tributar}? 
and insurrectionary state, may have acquired the use of tiiat 
noble animal, hitherto the main strength of their wandering 
and marauding enemies ; ,so now they may have turned, as it 
were, their own arms against the invaders, and at a later period 
found themselves tempted and enabled to carry out their vast 
schemes of foreign conquest, which, without cavalry, at least, 
without war chariots, are hardly conceivable*^ At the later 
Exodus, the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh are sent in 
pursuit of the fugitives ; and the horse is become so far char- 
acteristic of Egypt, that one of the provisions of the Mosaic law 
guards against their importation into the community which was 
to settle, as an unenterprising and peaceful community, in the 
valley of Palestine. 

Nothing can be more in the order of things than that an 
administration like that of Joseph, adding greatly to the power 
o( the crown, but respecting the privileges, the possessions, 
the authority of the priesthood, should be followed (how 
immediately we presume not to conjecture) by a line of ambi- 
tiou.s, warlike, and magnificent sovereigns^ ^vho should make 
reprisals on, exact vengeance, establish the security of their 
own dominions, by the subjugation of the conterminous Nomad 
races, now perhaps resolved again into scattered and separate 
tribes ; and even push forward their conquests to more remote 
regions, over the monarchies, as such there doubtless were, in 
Asia, perhaps in Africa. The simple phrase of the rise qf a 
ktng who knew 7iot Joseph^ may be but another example of the 
proverbial ingratitude of kings, especially Oriental despots, to 
those who have laid the foundations of their greatness. But 
may it not also imply the abandon! ent of the peaceful policy 
of Joseph? That policy seems to have been intent only on 
tlie development of the internal resources of the country and 
the encouragement of the agriculture, which made Egypt in 
some respects the master, as commanding the only certain 
food of the human race, with no rival as a corn-growing land, 
if there were any rival, nearer than the plains of Babvlon. 
The same policy would conduct great works of Improvement, 
canals for irrigation, and so turn to the best account their 
s])ecial privilege, the annual inundation of the Nile. Nothing 
could more strorigly contrast with this pacific policy than the 
splendid Rameseid period of war, of foreign conquests, subse- 

Compare Sir G. Wilkinson’s note on Herodotus, 1 . io8, p. 178. 

Mesopotamia sent horses as a tribute to Thothmes, III. : tUd, 
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quently of the most costly and magnificent structuieSj with the 
most gorgeous ornamentation to commemorate in imperishable 
records of stone these victories. There is every reason for 
supposing that Thebes, if it did not owe its foundation, owed 
its unrivalled grandeur to this dynasty." ' , : The vizierate of 
Joseph, and in all probability the residence of his king, was 
Lower Egypt ; the sale of the captive, by the travelling mer- 
chants was likely to be made in one of the cities bordering 
most closely on the Arabian frontier.; .the sons, of Jacob would 
endeavour to obtain their supplies of corn in one.o.f the nearest ■ 
cities. The return to their father, and the rapid intercourse 
between the camp of Jacob in the southern part of Palestine, 
and the Egyptian city in which Joseph dwelt, tend to the same 
conclusion. The rise of Thebes as the capital, and the de- 
sertion or decline of Memphis and the northern cities, may 
have been part of the policy of the king who knew not Joseph. 
But if this Rameseid period was subsequent to the time of 
Joseph, it must have been anterior to that of Moses. These 
conquests over foreign regions made at the head of vast armies 
by Seth os I., of the great Rhamses, rest on historical authority 
absolutely irrefragable. Now though many of these conquests 
may have been in Africa to the south and to the west, many of 
them, from the nature of the tributes borne by the capth^es, 
from the dress, arms, and accoutrements, from the animals, 
fruits, and other products of their respective countries, from 
rheir Asiatic features and figures, must have been to the east 
and the north. We may adopt Bunsen’s more modest opinion 
that these conquests, however magnified by later legend, per- 
haps by Greek imagination, were very limited, and indeed 
confined to the cities of Palestine and Syria, and to the 
Naharaim, the regions bordering on the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and did not advance eastward beyond these rivers. The 
fleets were probably on the Red Sea, the naval expeditions 
confined to the coast of Arabia, or at farthest to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf.^ But as the marches of the invading 
armies to these parts of Asia, except perhaps to Arabia, must 

* ‘ Everything combines to render it probable that the extent of the cam- 
paigns of the Tothmoses and Rameseides, as of the peoples whose names are 
in fact frequently repeated, was, as regards general history, a very narrow one. 
Wherever we discover an undoubted historical Asiatic name, it is in Palestine 
or Syria. Here we have Canaan and the Hethites, here also Damascus ; 
and as a general rale the extreme northern point seems to be Mesopotamia, 
Naharaim, Compare the rest of the paragraph." Bunsen, English Transla- 
tion, iii. p. 165. 
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have been through Palestine (the highway and battle-field on 
which in later periods the conflicting forces of the Babylonian 
and Egyptian empires met in perpetual conflict), it is incredible 
that they should have left no vestige in the Hebrew annals. 
Imperfect and fragmentary as are the Jewish annals which 
record the conquest of Palestine by Joshua and his successors*, 
the successive subjugations and emancipations of the tribes 
under the Judges by Mesopotamians, Canaanites, Ammonites, 
Midianites, Moabites, Philistines, it is absolutely impossible 
that if an Egyptian army occupied or even passed over the 
country ; if there was an Egyptian servitude ; if there was any 
connection whatever either of amicable commerce or hostile- 
collision, that there should be a total and absolute silence Ili 
those aniuls as to any conquests or names connected with 
Egyptd Nor, considering the length of time over which these.- 
foreign conquests extended, is the conjecture in the original 
text admissible, that they took place during the period of the 
wanderings in the wilderness, it is just possible that the wars 
of the later Rameseides of the twenty-first dynasty may have 
taken place between the Exodus and the final settlement 
of the Israelites in Canaan, though even in this view there is 
considerable difliculty. But the parallelism of the two histories 
imperiously demands a date anterior to the Exodus, for the 
conquests of the Rhamses, the Sesostris, the king or the kings,' 
who made Thebes their capital, and built up their temples, 
their palaces, and their tombs, as the eternal record of those 
conquests. 

The mighty conquerors in the course of things became 
mighty builders. The father of Rhamses the Great may 
have conlenied himself with the glory of his achievements, 
Rhamses the son— the monarch to "whom is attributed a 
reign of sixty-six years—Meiammi, the beloved of Ammon, 
would show his gratitude to the gods for the successes of 
the arms of Egypt. His own victories being as yet uiirivalied 
in Egypt, he would dwell in magnificence and luxury in Ms 
glorious palace ; he would have his sepulchre, the second 
palace of the undying monarch, almost as gorgeous as the 
[lalace of the living king. There must be temples, with their 
avenues of sphinxes, here raised with incalculable labour, 

I Would the author of the Book of Judges, relating the sufferinss and 
KJ'jtoiis niburrections of his countrymen, have dwelt on the tvranny of a 
Sij,era, on the ravages of Mesopotamians and Philistines, -with not a word oe 
the terril-jle progress of a Sesostris, who subdued at lea.st all the reoions to th** 
i if r-uch conquest had taken place during lho.^e times ? 
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there hewn, as at Ipsambnlj out of the solid rock ; there must 
be wonderful palaces, hall within hail, chamber within cham- 
ber, to incalculable extent. His own effigy, among those 
colossal shapes the most colossal,. 'is' to be bequeathed to 
the ' Wondering ■ world,” his monumental cave is to be the 
most' solemn and superb; and everywhere./are' to be, en- , 
sculptured, in alabaster or marble, . his exploits, battles by 
land and sea, sieges, triumphs, with tributary monarchs and 
nations. 

Rhamses "' tlie Great is recorded as having first employed 
captives in his works.^ The monuments bear out. ' this ' tra- 
dition. Labourers in foreign' dresses^ , with; figures and with ' 
countenances certainly not Egyptian, described by names in 
hieroglyphic characters which designate the inhabitants of the 
conquered regions, are seen employed in every kind of servile 
labour, in dragging stones of enormous weight, in every 
building operation, in the whole process of brick-making. 
But if the supply of captives taken in war were insufficient 
(and what hosts of captives would not have been insufficient ?) 
for such buildings, it would naturally occur to tyrannical and 
Jealous despotism to crush or keep down a formidable people, 
which had been gradually growing up in its own territory, 
which perhaps had given dangerous signs of insubordination, 
at ail events were alien in religion, in race, in manners, in 
habits, and allied, if not by secret concert, by habits and 
occupation with some of the hostile, wild, hardly subjugated 
people. The pastoral Israelites in. Goshen were probably 
to Egyptian eyes much more connected with the inhabitants 
of Canaan than with Egypt. For during all this period of 
conquest on all sides of the realm, in Africa and Asia, the 
peaceful tribe of Israel were rapidly multiplying in the fertile 
pastures of Goshen, not powerful enough, or too ppceful, 
or as foreigners not permitted, to share in the perils and 
glories of the war, and as yet not formidable enough from 
immbers to awaken jealousy. They dwelt secluded within 
themselves, by race, by language, by religion, by occupation — 
with everything in their lives, ease, sufficiency of subsistence, 
ample space, moral habits, peace, to encourage, nothing to 
check the growth of population.; .At length,, however,, in 
process of years, they had become a -numerous,, it might be- 

^ Upbs Sb ras ^p^>acrias tQp flip WiyvTrriiap oMha vapiXa^e, Si dvrwp oi 
TWP dix/iaXibTii}p dirapra Kare<rK€dacre, ddirep ivl Ta<rt rots kpois iwijpa^sPy 
^ 3 $ oiib^h t7xt6/H0s ek adrii Diod., Sic. 1 56. 
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a dangerous people, dwelling among the Egyptians, at lease 
in the Egyptian territory, yet not of them ; belonging rather 
to those nomad tribes, the implacable foes, and now the 
down-trodden subjects, though once the conquerors and 
lords, of the husbandmen of the land. If we are to take 
the words of the Book of Exodus to the letter, which I think 
by no means necessary, they vied with or surpassed in numbers 
the indigenous possessors of the soil^ What wonder if, at 
once urged by the want of labourers for their mighty works, 
by cautious and jealous policy, by uneradicated antipathy 
of race, the haughty kings of Egypt should fill up the ranks 
of their captives, the diminishing ranks which their wars 
caused, mth those whom it was at once their advantage and 
their prudence to depress and keep under ? And tyranny, 
once engaged in oppression, rarely relaxes, usually becomes 
more severe and merciless. Labour, unwonted and uncon- 
genial labour, enforced in the wantonness of pride and power, 
leads to murmurs, to suspected if not menaced rebellion; 
suspected rebellion to measures of still harsher cruelty: it 
becomes necessary to crush those whom slavery does not 
entirely subdue. Such was the state of the Israelites when 
God raised up the deliverer Moses, and the Exodus broke 
for ever the bonds of the chosen people. 

It is cCTtainly a most remarkable fact that at the close 
this mighty dynasty there should be a period of obscura- 
tion, a short period ; for the successors in the next dynasty, 
a new Rameseid dynasty, seem to have arisen to great wealtlr 
and power, to have been conquerors, though on a narrower 
and less splendid scale,® 

But before^ this revival the glorious nineteenth dynasty 
seems to expire in darkness and ignominy. Not only have 
the stately structures ceased to arise, the expanding walls to 
. be .decorated,, with processions of ..tribute-bearing kings and' 

1 Exodus i. 9; “And he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we.” 

2 There is one curious incidental circumstance, the similarity or rather the 

one of the treasure-cities (Exodus I ii| with that of 
.,the,kmg. Lepsius asserts that the hieroglyphic characters of the king's' harne ' .^ ' 
exactly coincide with the Hebrew name of the city. The two citiesf Pithom 
(HarowAo?) and Raamses. he places on the Great Canal, which he attributes 
which, as emporia of the commerce of the Canal, 

rft m purposes, might well be called the treasure-cities 

of a wealthy and warlike monarch. 

p 3^56 hervor. Chronologle der iEgypter, 
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nations; but there is a significant silence in the existing 
monuments ; the names and titles of their kings, in their 
characteristic cartouches, are no longer lavishly inscribed oi: 
them ; but there are signs of erasure, of studious concealment., 
as of something which they would shrink from committing 
to imperishable memory. Some disaster seems to have 
fallen upon the realm, which, rather than commemorate, the 
records break off and are mute. It were idle to suppose that 
such a calamity as the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea, by a body of revolted slaves, would have 
any public record: if the memory of such an event lived, 
it would live only in tradition, and tradition ^voiild disguise 
and disiigure it to the utmost. It would confine itself to 
vague expressions of hatred to those who had inflicted the 
shameful blow on its pride ; of the fact itself, still less of its 
circumstances, it would be carefully forgetful. That a tribe 
of lepers had broken out,^ had been suffered to escape, had 
been cast forth from its territory, was not an unlikely Egyptian 
version of this great event. In the Egyptian monumental 
records, obscuration and confusion would be the only com* 
memoration of such a national disaster which we can expect 
to read upon their monuments ; and this occurs, as has been 
said, at a time when, in other respects, it might least be 
looked for, under the successor or successors of one, or 
rather the greatest, of the conquerors and builders. The 
only explicit fact recorded in the Hebrew annals is the death 
of that oppressor, and consequently the accession of a new king 
before the Deliverance. And it came to pass in process of 
time that the king of Egypt died, and ike cluldre?i of Israel 
sighed by reason of their boftdage, and they cried, and their 
cry came up u-nto God by reason of their bofidageP - 

2 The leprosy among the Hebrews may be more than a hostile fiction. 
Nothing was more likely to produce and propagate such a malady than the 
removal of shepherds from the free fresh air of their pastures to the wretched 
huts by the stone quarries, in the brick fields and building sites to which they 
were confined during their servitude, above all the miserable and scanty diet 
to those accustomed to live on their flocks. The rigid provisions in the law 
against leprosy bear witness to its prevalence ; the highest did not escape it, 
as- in .th8;,case of . Miriam. 

■ '.2' .Exodus ■ii..',''a3.-v ■ , ■ ■ 

“ Cette lacune'" monumentale sous Menepthes doit avoir sa raison, et nous la 
reconnaissons dans les troubles politiques, surtout dans la basse Egypte, qui 
fmirent par la sortie des Hebreux, et des autres captifs Asiatiques retenues 
depuis longtemps en Egypte pour continuer les ouvrages gigantesques de 
Ramses IL et de ses anc^tres.” 

Bragseh believes that Menepthes (the 13th son of his father — Brugseh. 
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This historical parallelism has brought us to the same con- 
clusion at which the great German Egyptologists, Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Brugsch (differing on some points, yet with a general 
concurrence) have arrived, that the Exodus took place towards 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty. Lepsius gives ^boldly 
the name of the king, the Pharaoh under whom it took 
pla,o3 — Menepthes, the"" Pthahmen, the Amenophis, of other, 
writers. They concur, too, in an approximate date : Bunsen 
1316, Lepsius 1320, Brugsch about 1330 b.c. This date 
harmonises with a happy conjecture of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, given by Wilkinson,^ who, however, from a 
timid respect for the so-called Biblical chronology, would 
place his Pthahmen at an earlier period. It is singular, too, 
that this is the date in the Jewish Seder 01 am, a writing 
as old, or nearly as old, as the Jewish School of Tiberias, 
on whose determinations the system of chronology usually 
followed in our common Bibles unquestionably rests,® But 
this late date (I speak always of an approximate date) is 
inevitable. The Exodus must have been posterior to the 
great era of Egyptian conquest and Egyptian building, or 
the parallel histories must be committed in irreconcilable 
opposition. The Post-Mosaic Jewish history, if it be de- 
serving of any credit, cannot, as has been said, have omitted 

p. 171) removed his capital from Thebes to the ancient Memphis. Here are 
found the most frequent memorials of him, but these after all are few and 
msignificant. Brugsch dates his reign from 1341 to 1321 B.C. 

Lepsius acquiesces in the notion that the king during the Exodus was the 
Menepthes, the Amenophis son of Armesses (Rameses), Meiamun, who reigned 
sixty-six years, the great conqueror belonging to the 19th dynasty. **“ Es 
scfaeint mir unrnoglich der Ansicht derer noch Mnger Raum zu gebeh, w'elche 
ibm in deryorhergebenden Dynastie zu hnden glauben.” He refers to a note 
in Bunsen, i. p, 227 ; who, however, has modified his view. Lepsius, Chrono- 
logic der .dSgypter. 

, This ' difficulty is common to all the later .systems; the difference .Js sur- 
prisingly small. Wilkinson, Appendix to Herodotus, makes the Pibahnie'i 
hbe last of the i8th dynasty) the king of the Exodus; the Exodus about b.c. 
1326; Bunsen, B.c, 1320; Lepsius, 1314. 

, ..-Bunsen supposes that during the forty .years between the Exodus ' and the - 
invasion of Palestine by the Jews, the second line of Rameseid kings had 
waged war in Canaan. Before that invasion the king Rhamses HI. had 
devoted himself to the arts of peace commemorative of his victories. Werke 
;. von. Rhamses III. von 4280 an. Xwei Palaste in Medinet: Habu, westlicli von. 
'rheben, mit darstellung der Siege in “ Kaoaan." Unter der Gefangeneis liesi 
man die Naraen der Philistaer,.iiethiter, Rip.haer, Eine Seeschlacht, daneben-' 
tint Festung am Meer, mit der Aufschrift .Maka. Tira— Burg des' Tyrus,--- 
MMmurk, h p. tCKXx, 

1 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, i. p. 81. 

2 Dr. Hales, it appears to rae,kaS' proved ,thls~almost the' only 'Satisfactory ■ 
part of his great work. 
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all notice of the victories and invasions of Rhamses, Sesostris, 
whether one king or a succession of kings. The history, 
which at its later period is full and distinct in the relations 
between Egypt and Palestine, from Shishak to Necho, how- 
ever the Books of Joshua and Judges may have been more 
incomplete and fragmentary than' the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, could not, if genuine or ancient, have been guilty 
of such an inexplicable , omission. ' ■ f . 

The only difficulty in the adoption of this later date of the 
Exodus is that it compels the ecompression of the .events' 
between the Exodus and the Building of the Temple bv 
Solomon into a narrower space. In itself the chronology 
that period,, as, ordinarily laid' down,. Pspecialiy .. of the age of 
the Judges, is, in my judgment, for reasons hereafter to bo 
assigned, altogether untrustworthy. There has been a per- 
petual coiitroversy among Jewish, followed by Christian writers^ 
as has been shown above, as to the interpretation of one or 
two passages in the Old Testament (followed of course in the 
New, in which the writers or speakers naturally and necessarily 
ioilowed the dominant tradition of their time) which give the 
total number of years elapsed between the great epochs of 
Jewish, history*-— the into Egypt and the 

. Exodus, fthe" Exodus and ' the building of the . Temple. I conr 
fess' _myself to incline to the belief that these are artificial 
muitipies of a conventional number, and that they rest not on 
the original documents, but on chronological schemes invented 
in later; times. And I must repeat my conclusion, that while 
the veracity of the historical facts strengthens ■ more and more 
with more mature, consideration, my mistrust in the' accuracy 
of the dates .increases,,, rather than diminishes. 

There is nothing in. the monumental history of Egypt which ■ 
.refuses .to harmonise with the Mosaic history, ■■ or rather' there 
is a general correspondence, at least as great 'as could be ex- 
pected, considering the opposite nature and character' of both : 
even the synchronisms, in this broad view, are favourable to 
the veracity of both. Those who on one side place them in 
obstinate and implacable opposition one to the other, and 
those who try to make out a more close-.'and intimate union, 
a confirmation of the minute particulars of one by clear and 
positive testimonies from the other, appear to me to require 
more than the history of such remote ages is likely to furnish, 
and not to comprehend the degree of probability with wdiich 
tile modern historian of those ages must in general content 
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himself. I utterly d^pair of making out Je sgmhron^ms 

of Egyptian and Hebrew history with the P ° ^ 

nf the oaraiiel histories of France and England. 1 tiimK. it 

rietrSi and of learning to att^o det™ 

the absolute year of Louis XIV 

with the nicety with, which we establish those of,, Louis ai v. 

or George HI. 
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BOOK III 


THE DESERT 

' T!ie 'MMx]i.--MoiiBt Sinai — Delivery: of the Law— The Tabernacle— .. 
The Law. ■ 

Thus free and triumphant, the whole people of Israel set 
forth upon their pilgrimage towards the promised land — a land 
described, in the most glowing language, as flowing with milk 
and hoiieyT But at present an arid and thirsty desert lay 

1 At the time when this work was written, the Peninsula of Sinai had not 
l)een investigated with the frequency, the careful observation, and the Biblical 
knowledge possessed by later travellers. My chief authorities were Delia 
Valle, Shaw, Pococke, Mr. Fazakerley in Walpole’s Travels, Niebuhr, but 
more especially the enterprising and observant Burckhardt, whose knowledge 
of Arabic was invaluable. From Burckhardt commences a new era of Eastern, 
especially of Palestinian, travel, of which Dr. Robinson and his companion 
Dr. Mi Smith, and Mr. Stanley, may be taken as representatives. Dr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Stanley, throwing aside all the vague and untrustworthy traditions, 
have sought from the Biblical descriptions to comprehend and give reality to 
all the aw'ful circumstances of the eventful scene— the commanding mountain, 
to the top and into the clefts of which Moses retired, so as to stand aloof from 
the people ; the plain below, which would afford ample space for the assembled 
Israelites. The traditions in truth cannot be traced higher than the Christian 
monks of the fourth century, and ever since have been constantly growing in 
extravagance and particularity. It is certainly remarkable that as far as v’e 
can Judge from the sacred books, the Jews seem neither from reverence nor 
curiosity to have visited the scenes which had witnessed the Delivery of the 
Law, the presence of their God, with all the marvels of their early annals. 
The flight of the Prophet Elijah into this desert is the only incident connected 
with these regions. Pilgrimage, properly speaking, is of comparatively recent 
date ; it is no part of the Jewish religion, as it is of Mohammedanism, and 
as it was for a considerable period of Christianity. The going up to Jerusalem 
for the celebration of the Great Festivals is quite another thing. There are 
allusions in the poetic books to the appalling scenes in the Wilderness, but 
these are historical or poetic reminiscences, not kindled by, or seemingly 
kindling, any desire to visit the hallowed places. The name of Horeb is 
absolutely ufsknown, Sinai but vaguely and dimly known. 

The important question, whether the whole region called the Desert, or the 
Wilderness, has always been as barren and unproductive as at present, has 
been examined in later times with great research ; the results are given by 
?vir. Stanley in a remarkable passage, p. 24. See especially the just and un- 
answerable position—*' ITow could a tribe so numerous^ and powerful as, 
on any hypothesis, the Israelites must have been, be maintained in this in- 
hospitable desert?” “It is no answer to say that they were sustained by 
miracles ; for except the manna, the quails, and the three interventions in 
regard to water, none such are mentioned in the Mosaic history ; and if we 
have no wan-ant to take away, we have no warrant .to add.” ■ Read the w,liole' 
pas.sage. 
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before them— long levels of sand, or uneven, 
broken by barren ridges of rugged mountains, 

there a green spot 
spring 
can al 
.for wb 

civilised ■ nation s. are . in , a perp 
and its inhabitants are alib 
dans pitch their tents in the s 
neither fail nor increase, give 
extent, of ' vegetation. 
wilderness, of Shur, the Israelites re; 
but here a grievous disappointment 
rushed to slake their burning lips i 
it, unlike the soft and genial waters 
it could not be drank. From 
Moses), near that part of the sea 


stony ground 
■■with:' here 

^here a few palm-trees overshadowed a 
,/ater. Extraordinary as it may . seem, , we - ■ 
their march, at least in its earlier stations; 
tivated countries and the manners oi ■ 
perpetual state of change, the;, desert . 
kike unalterable. ; The same wild ;, ■; 
the same valleys, where , waters, whidi,,,. 
"•'’"i nourisliment to about..., the -same . .. 
After three days" march ■ , thro,ugh the ■^ 
inched.' the 'well ; of .; Marah,, . ;■ 
c awaited them.' ,'As.' they; ■ 
in the ,'.stream, : they ,' found' , 
of the Nile, so bitter that.. 
Ajoun '■' Mousa (the wells,, of 
I where ■ Niebuhr,- supposes 
•hat tbe passage was made, the obsen'ant and accurate 
tukhmdf travelled in fifteen hours and a qum 
•hree days’ march for a whole peopic like the iaineiiies; to 
a well cZlled Howara,i «the water of which is 
men cannot drink it; and even camels, if 
refuse to taste it.” The spring was sweetened ^ br, 
r.* “1 tree which Moses, by divma direction, cas. iiuo 
4ether'from the natural virtue of the 

4 plant with this property is indicated in the papers ot 
For^kal who travelled with Niebuhr as botanist, and is said 
t.rbe known in the East Indies. Burckhardt suggests the 
berry of the Gharkad,® a shrub which grows “ naghbom^ 

hood® From hence the caravan passed on to Eiim, whiai 


' I Bmcltbardt’S' identification of. Howara with Marah is ganei 
f Robinson objects that the fruit of the < 5 barkad woutd noc 
"-1 farlv in th'C year:. *■* We made frequent and diligent 
iirbcess is now known among the Bedouins for thus 
^Scf hy the means of the juice of berries, or the bark or leav, 
nHnt but 'We 'were invariably: 'answered in the n^^atn e., . 

also in mind this sentence of Bruce---; The A,abs «l 
oi' 'tree 'ncst '- unlike our hawthorn,,, in form and ..flowfc . ,_ , 
they say, that Moses’ rod was made, when he sweetened ^ 
TrwS iii P. 487. “ waier m-adejwea by W 

thfimf wiiht h known f ” Ecclesiasticus xxxvui. 5. , . 

Since toe publication of the first „VFwoi 

— -Ikd that of Marah, but probably not the How^aia o. Btu J. 
brought to this country, and has been 
author* His statement is subjoined: ; Hie u atcr has a* 
lntv.ri 4 i Chemical examination shows that thu^-c qm . 


ah a shrub 
this .wood, 
of Marah." 
' i!i£ virim 
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all travellers place in the valley of Gironde! or Gharondel. 
Here they rested under the shade of seventy palm-trees, with 
twelve springs of water bubbling up around them. Nine out 
of the twelve wells still remain, and the palm-trees have spread 
out into a beautiful grove. The natives pointed out to Shaw 
a spot called Hummun Mousa, where the household of Moses 
are said to have pitched their tents.^ In this delightful resting- 
place the nation reposed for a month; and then set forth 
again, not in the direction of Palestine, but tow'ards that 
mysterious mountain where the illmighty bad first made him- 
..seif known to - Moses. .Their .route, lay at no great distance. ■ 
from the sea ; several of the , valleys, which it. crossed, led 
Mown to the. shore; at the end of one of these, probably that 
called ■' by ■ Burckhardt .the Wady Taybe, they, halted .on the 
beach. From thence they struck into the wilderness, but by 
this time their provisions totally failed, and the dreadful 
prospect of perishing by famine, in this barren and thirsty 
desert, arose before their eyes. Of all human miseries, both 
in apprehension and reality, to die slowly of hunger, and to 
see others, to whom we can afford no assistance, die around 
us, is undoubtedly the worst. The Israelites began to look 
back to Egypt, where, if they suffered toil and oppression, at 
■least they never wanted foo Allvras forgotten — the miracles 
wrought in their favour, the promises of divine protection, 
’the authority of their leader. Murmurs of discontent spread, 
through the camp, till at length the whole body broke .out 
into open remonstrances. But their Almighty Protector had 
not abandoned them ; and, in his name, without hesitation, 
Moses promised an immediate and plentiful supply. In the 
spring of the year quails, migratory birds, pass in large flocks 
over the Arabian peninsula ; they are very heavy on the wing, 
and their line of flight depends much on the direction of the 
wind, A cloud of these birds was suddenly wafted over the 
camp of the Israelites, and fell around them in immense 

jfrom the selenite or sulphate of lime, which it holds in solution, and which is 
said to abound in the neighbourhood. If, therefore, any vegetable substance 
containing oxalic acid (of which there are several instances) were thrown into 
it, the lime would speedily be precipitated, and the beverage rendered agree- 
able and wholesome. I'he quantity of acid requisite for this purpose must 
be inconsiderable, as a pint of water, at its summer temperature in England, 
is scarcely capable of dissolving twenty grains of the selenite.” 

t Some, embarrassed by the distance from Wady Gharondel to the next 
station, place Elim at Wady Useit. Robinson ; but see Stanley, p. 26. 

On the trustworthiness of the names and descriptions of the stations, 

;■ generally, compare .Ewaid, ii. p. 10;. 
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numbers.! Nor was this all; in the morning, exactly as 
Moses had foretold, the ground ivas 

This is now clearly ascertained, by Seetzen and buickba a, 

to be a natural production; it distils from the horns of the 
tamarisk, in the month of June. It is still ^ 

■\rabs before sunrise, when it is coagulated, but it dis&oh es 
i sL aa the a,m*i„ee upon it. “lu 
somewhat aromatic, and as sweet as honey. y P 

and is only found after a wet season. It is sti i 
■ ■ ■ -a.’”® The quantity now collected, 

„ few valleys, is very small ; the pre- 

therefore, of the Mosaic narrative consists m 
and continual supply, and the circumstances 
gathered, particularly its being preserved 
“for the Sabbath-day. The regulation, 

of : the 


for a -- , 

called by the Bedouins mann. " 
for it is only found in a i 
ternatural part; 
the immense 

under which it was , * .. 

firm and sweet only for the Sabbath-aay. ^ 

that enough, and only enough, for the consumption 
day should be collected at a time, seems a prudent precaution, 
enforced by the remarkable provision, that no one found that 
he had collected more or less than an omer, lest the more 
covetous or active should attempt to secure an unfair pro- 
portion, and deprive the rest of their share. , 

After two other resting-places, at Dophkah and Aluso, the 
Israelites arrived at the foot of that awful mountain already 
sanctified by the presence of their x\lmighty Creator. But a 
new calamity, not less insupportable than famine, the want ot 
water, called forth new discontents and murmurs. So great 
w'as the excitement, that the life of Moses was endangereci. 
He cried unto the Lord, saying, “ shall I dounU^ ints 

peopled they be almost ready to stone meP By the oivme 
command, in the presence of the assembled elders, ana with 

I Josephus, iii. x.— XtVa TapatitjKT} radm Be rov aLytaXa'i^ 

iirl TToWovs a-raSiovs Icrravrct, ras d-opas rCiv oprty^^tev iiroLovvro pipomt^y^P 
Bvroi Kar dyiXa^ fiei^ovs iK rSv ireXdyovs, 6v^ OvpG^ovr^s, vOpoLfpoi^ ttmjvOo,' 
iKCLvbv ets Bklt pocp'qv iavTois, Diocl. Sic. i. c. 6 o, This curiOUb p.*rai o. 
ca s e is described as near Rhiiiocolura. Compare bonnirii s .s raveis, u. p. 4 -i* 

52 'Fhe author, by the kindness of a traveller returned 
received a .small quantity of manna ; it was, however, tnougii stui 
in a liquid state from the heat of the sun. He nas oDtamed the adi. htmual 
curiousHact, that manna, if not biriled or baked, will not keep umn a 

day, but becomes putrid, and breeds maggots. It is described as a small 
round substance, and is brought in by the Arabs m moderate quantities mixed 

Ritter,' in his Erdkmide, xv. p. 66 $, &c., has above 
every fact and every opinion relating to the manna is collected with his in- 
defatigable industry and accuracy. Mr, Stanley has summed up the long 
:':’v;' :::co«ro¥ersyiii brief mote,— p. 28 . 
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the rod with which he before struck the Nile, Moses smote 
the rock, and water flowed forth ; the place was called Massah 
and Meiibah, from the discontents of the people. Here iike- 
%Yise their fortitude, as w^ell as their faith and patience, was 
put to the trial. The camp was suddenly surrounded by one 
of the wild marauding clans, the Amaiekites ; or, according 
to Josephus, by a confederacy of all the sheiks of the desert, 
determined to exterminate these invaders of their territory. 
Moses delegates the military command to Joshua, who after- 
wards conducted their armies to the conquest of Canaan. He 
himself, with his brother Aaron, and Hur, takes his station on 
an eminence; there, in the sight of the whole army, he raises 
his hands in earnest supplication to heaven. The Israelites, 
encouraged by their trust in divine protection, fight manfully. 
Still the attack is fierce, long, and obstinate. The strength 
of Moses fails, and the Israelites behold -with alarm and 
trepidation his arms hanging languidly down, and their courage, 
too, begins to give way.^ His companions observing this, 
place him on a stone, and support his hands on each side. 
The valour of the people revives, and they gam a complete 
victory. This w^anton and unprovoked aggression gave rise 
to a perpetual hereditary feud between the tribes ; the Amaie- 
kites were devoted to eternal and implacable hostility. 

The fame of these successes reached the pastoral chieftain 
whose daughter Moses had married. Jethro joins the camp 
with Zipporah the wife, and Gershom and Eliezer the sons 
of Moses. He is received with great respect, and by his 
prudent advice the Jewish leader proceeds to organise the 
body of his people under more regular and effective dis- 
cipline.2 Hitherto the whole burthen of the religious and 
civil aflairs had rested on himself: he had been the sole 
leader, sole judge, and sole interpreter of the Divine Will. 
He withdraws into the more remote and sacred character, 
leaving the common and daily affairs to be administered by 
officers, appointed in regular subordination over the sub- 
divisions of the whole people, into tens, fifties, hundreds, 
and thousands. These arrangements completed, the Israelites 
wind along the defiles of this elevated region, till at length 

^ “ And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand^, that Israel pre- 
vailed ; and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed.” That this was 
the attitude of prayer, is at least probable, though not distinctly declared. 
Exodus xvii. ii. 

2 It is remarkable that by the advice of an Arab chief, at least a Nomao or 
Desert chief, Moses organised Arab discipline. 
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they come to the foot of the loftiest peak in the whole ridge, 
that of Sinai.i Here, after the most solemn preparations, ana 
under the most terrific circumstances, the great law-giver ot 
the Jews delivered that singular constitution to his peop e 

which presupposed their possession of a rich^ and lertiie 

territory in which as yet they had not occupied an acre, 
but had hitherto been wandering in an opposite direction, 
and not even approached its borders. The laws of a settled 
and civilised community were enacted among a tvandenng 
and homeless horde, who were traversing the wildernps, and 
more likely, under their existing circumstances, to sink below 
the pastoral life of their forefathers, than advance to the rank 
of an industrious agricultural community. Yet, at thia time, 
iudeins solely from its internal evidence, the Law must ha.ve 
been enacted. Who but Moses ever possessed such authority 
as to enforce submission to statutes so severe and uncompro- 
mising? Yet as Moses, incontestably, died before the con- 
quest of Canaan, his legislation must have taken place m the 
desert. To what other period can the Hebrew constitubon 
be assigned? To that of the Judges? a time of anarchy, 
warfare,' or servitude! To that of the Kings? when the 
republic had undergone a total change 1 To any time after 
Jerusalem became "the metropolis? when the holy city, the 
pride and glory of the nation, is not even alluaed to in the 
whole Law! After the building of the Temple? when it is 
equally silent as to any settled or durable edifice ! Alter the 
separation of the kingdoms? when the close bond of brother- 
hood had given place to implacable hostility ! Under Hilkiah 
under Ezra ? when a great number of the statutes had become 
a dead letter ! The Law depended on a strict and equitable 
partition of the land. At a later period it could not have 
been put into practice without the forcible resumption or 
every individual property by the state; the difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of such a measure, may be estimated by any 
reader who is not entirely unacquainted with the history of 
tlie ancient republics. In other respects, the Law breathes 
the air of the desert. Enactments intended for a people 
with settled habitations, and dwelling in walled cities, a.re 
mingled with temporary regulations, only suited to the 

1 I wonW agsun refer on the geography of the whole district to the two best 
authorities, Dr. Robinson and Mr. Stanley. It would be presumption m one 
unacquainted with the district to enter into details, or to pass judgment upon 
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Bedouin encampment of a nomad " tribe. I can have no 
doubt that the statute book of Moses, with all his particular 
enactments, still exists, and that it- recites , them in the same 
order, if it may be called order, in . which they were pro- 
mulgated.^ 

1 In Lev. iv. 12-J20 : The sin-offering is to be carried out beyond the camp. 
Lev. xvi. 10, 21-28: The scape-goat is to be sent out into the wiiderner>?. 
Lev. xiii. 46; The leper is to dwell without the camp. Add xlv, 3-8. 1 
cannot understand how these provisions at least can be considered anything 
but contemporaneous with the events, or how they are to be reconciled with 
the recent theories of the late invention or even compilation of the Law ; they 
would hardly have been left if the people had long dwelt in cities, and bad 
held their worship in .the Temple of Jerusalem. Add to this the special 
Egyptian or anti- Egyptian character of some of the enactments ^whether we 
adopt the theory of Spencer and Warburton or not) ; the manifest allusions to 
Egyptian arts and usages, which certainly would not have been introduced at 
a later period, when the captivity in Egypt was but a remote reminiscence. 

As to this want of order (which seems to me to favour the notion of con- 
temporaneity), a later codifier would have been more artificial in his arrange- 
ment. See "the very commencement. Exodus xx, ends with laws of sacrifice ; 
the next chapter goes into the laws of servitude. 

That grave doubts have been and are entertained, it must be acknowledged, 
on most of these points by a great part of the Critical, School of Germany, by 
some in France, by some in England. And these are the doubts of men dis- 
tinguished by indefatigable research, by vast knowledge of the Hebrew language 
and of the cognate tongues, by .seemingly the most sincere and consciendc'js 
love of truth ; in some cases, as in that of my excellent departed friend, BaroT» 
Bunsen, of the most profound Christian piety. It is not, I tru.st, from ignorance, 
nor want of respectful and candid examination, I will not say of the whole 
school, for it is countless, but of those admitted to be the chief writers ; I trust, 
too, from no narrow-minded prejudice, nor from superstitious reverence for 
ancient opinions, nor from any religious timidity, for I cannot think the vital 
truths of Christianity in the least imperilled by these inquiries — from none of 
these unworthy motives (if I know myself) do I adhere to the views expressed 
In the text. 

There are two . entirely distinct questions, it must-be repeated, at issue. in 
these investigations. I. The age, and therefore the .authority of the Law^ 
(When was the word Torah, the Law, first considered equi%’alent to the 
Pentateuch?) 11 . The age and authorship of the books of the Pentateuch, 
in which the Law has come down to us. I. As to great part of the Law im 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, most of the boldest wTiters, Eichhorn, De 
Wetie, Ewald, Bunsen, Bleek, admit that it is of the age, if not from the lips 
or the pen of Moses ; that it existed in its primitive form and words, and, with 
son^ie of the poems and other historical passages, was among the materials 
worked up at a later date (when, no two agree) by the compilers or authors 
of the present Books of Moses ; that this original substratum, as it were, of the 
Law is discernible and distinguishable by critical sagacity. But, II. On the 
age and authorship of the books ascribed to Moses there is an infinite diversity 
of opinion, indeed an adversary of such opinions might almost stand aloof 
in calm patience, and leave the confiicting theorists to mutual slaughter. 
There is, however, a strong negative consent against the ancient and" long 
established views as no longer tenable. Every one of the theories alluded to 
in the text brings down the composition or compilation of the Pentateuch, 
especially of Deuteronomy, to a later period, and has its ingenious and learned 
advocates. Some date it after, some during the exile; some in the reigns of 
the later kings ; some hold it to be the book found in the reign of Josiab in 
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First, however, must be related the circumstances under 
which the Hebrew constitution was enacted. The Israelites 
bad been accustomed only to the level of the great Egyptian 
"valleyj’Or 'tO' the gentle slopes which skirted, the pastmes, of 

the Temole ; E%vaid, especially, ascribes the book of Deuteronomir to the 
reliii of Manasseh, and to a writer In Egypt, Bunsen seems as conhdeiit 
that it was written under Hezekiah as that the iEneid was written m^the days 
of Augustus. Some choose the reign of Solomon, some of David, some 
Bleek, the latest published work) under Saul. To examine all these schemes 
in detail (and the whole force of the argument lies in detail) is obviously 
impossible in this work. Some of the alleged repetitions and contradictions 
in the Law will be noticed in the course of the following book. But there is 
'■*ne criticism which, I trust, it may not be presumptuous to submit to the 
critical school. There seems to me a fatal fallacy in the groundwork of much 
of their argument. Their minute inferences, and conclusions drawn ^ from 
-•light premises, seem to presuppose an integrity and perfect accuracy in the 
existing text, not in itself probable, and certainly utterly inconsistent with the 
general principles of their criticism. They are in this respect, in this alone, 
almost at one with the most rigid adherent of verbal inspiration. 

' have great faith in internal evidence, which rests on broad and patent 
facts; oiriaws, for instance, which belong to a peculiar age and state of 
socsiety, and which there can be no conceivable reason for imagining in later 
times, and during the prevalence of other manners, and for ascribing them to 
an ancient people. That the book of the Law delivered in the desert should 
contain passages seemingly anticipative of later stages of society may be, if 
the fact 'is clearly proved, a serious difficulty ; but the counter-improbability 
must likewise be taken into account, that a later compiler of the Law should 
introduce into it provisions, either entirely obsolete from change of manners, 
or which never ware observed ; that he should without any necessity as regards 
bis purpose throw himself back int^ a past and primitive period. 

The argument from language appears to me to be equally insecure, and to 
be used with great caution and Judgment. I mean not that even where we 
possess only the sacred books themselves, the gradual development of the 
language, the introduction of new w^ordSj of words used in new senses, of new 
forms, r4ew grammatical constructions, new substitutions of letters, may not 
(as shown by Gesenius in his History of the Flebrew Language) be a sure, 
almost an infallible, test of the relative antiquity of certain writings or parts 
of writings; but these rules, especially in sucli a case, where we have not, as 
Bentley had, the Greek of many centuries to compare and to contrast, must be 
applied with the finest observation, with the most exquisite and suspicious nicety. 

* This criticism must always bear in mind the uncertainty of the received text, 
which on its own principles, and on such principles I argue, it is bound tc 
admit. Now, in truth, of the conservation of these earliest Hebrew writings 
daring centuries, their custody, their mode of preservation, their transmission, 
their perpetuation by successive transcribers, we really know nothing. The 
single fact, the discovery of the Book of the Law during the reign of Josiah, 
in'-'tead of throwing a clear light on the subject, involves us in greater per- 
plexity, What was that Book of the Law?— the whole Pentateuch ?— the Law 
in a more limited sense? — or as some have supposed the book of Deuteronomy? 

It is assumed that because the jews at a later period, after the Exile, 
acquired slowly, but it should seem did acquire, a profound reverence for 
their sacred books, which degenerated into superstition — supercitition which 
gu'.e a mysterious sanctity to every line, word, point — that this was their 
feeling during all their early history.' It is assumed, that as their whole polity 
rested on their religion, in short because they were the people of God, they 
miibt have taken the -most rigid measures for the conservation of that which 
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Goshen; they had been travelling over the fiat sands or 
moderate inequalities of the desert ; the entrance into a wild 
and rugged mountainous region, the peaks of which were lost 
in the clouds, must in itself have excited awful and appalling 

they held to be the \¥ord of God, I fear that our history must show that 
t'nere were long periods, even centuries, when it will be difficult to find in the 
people, from the highest to the lowest, from the priesthood and the Levites 
that sacred veneration for the Law and for the religion of their God such as nc 
doubt in later days led to the jealous conservation of the sacred books. It h 
remarkable how rare, if at ail, are allusions to them, either in the History or 
the Prophets, But, passing over this, what was the collection, redintegration, 
if we may use the word, the canonisation of the sacred books in the time of 
Essra ? Was what we may presume to call the archaism of the separate books 
rigidly preserved? Were no modifications of language unconsciously or in- 
advertently permitted to creep in? Was the precise phraseology, spelling, 
grammar, as well as the sacred sense and hallowed meaning, maintained wit!: 
the rigid scrupulousness of an antiquarian? I write this with no disrespect for 
the marvellous science of language, which has been, I may say, born, and has 
risen to such ripe maturity in our. days; but i would suggest that the con- 
siderations stated above must not be lost sight of, I must confess that sc 
many objections that have been raised, and on which great stress has been 
laid," against the historical value of the Hebrew writings, vanish away, in my 
point of view, as palpable interpolations, glosses which have crept into the 
text, errors in numbers : even in linguistic difficulties so much may have grown 
.out of gradual and insensible raoaernisations, if I may use the word, the 
accommodation to the prevailing vernacular usage of the people, that the 
argument from language, however unimpeachable to a great extent, especially 
by humble scholars like myself, is not a gitide quite so sure and infallible as k 
is sometimes assumed to be. 

And what if there be ground for the reconstruction or redintegration of ak 
the sacred books by Ezra, as seems to have been the belief of many, if not 
most of the early fathers They assert that Ezra was specially inspired for 
this function ; but setting aside the question of his Divine inspiration, if the: 
sacred books really were recomposed {this is hardly too strong a word) by- 
Ezra, or in the time of Ezra, supposing the most scrupulous fidelity as to the 
legal and religious provisions, what extensive modifications may have been 
made as to the smaller historic facts (some for the sake of perspicuity, some 
to harmonise discrepancies), above all in the language, which would in many 
places inevitably and insensibly take a varying cast ! : 

There may no doubt be niceties both of style and language to be detected 
by fine critical sagacity, by exquisite judgment, by long and patient suidy ; 
and arguments of this kind are of in'esistible force. But on ^h(^ other hand, 
copyists in successive ages would have a tendency to modernise, to accommo- 
date words, inflections, grammatical constructions to the prevalent vernacular. 
This takes place since printing has been in use, even in sacred books, our 
liturgies, hymns, even Bibles. Thus a gradual approximation to later form.« 
of language, to Aramaism, when Hebrew began to Aramaise, might gradually 
creep in. I cannot think that sufficient attention has been paid to those 
considerations. 

And on the w'hole, too, I cannot but observe that the question as to the 

I The expression of Irenasas is ver;^ strong. 6s 0 ©ebs) ye koX ev rfj bin^a^Qv^eoovQerafi 
rov kaov otatftOapeicrMP rSnv ypa^v . . , ejrjrevcrei' ’B0op^l tw tepet . . . 
rovs T(op‘ 'irpoyeyovonotf TrpotfirjiTtyi' rrapra'i ai'amijacrBat Aoyoos, Kat d 7 iroKaTa,<rT')}<rai ru 
Xa<i» 7^i' Sid Mtaarem vo^oBe&Cap, Contra Hteres., iii. 25. See also Jerome ad Helvidium . 
who boldly says, “ Sive Mosem dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchij sive E:^rarr,. 
jissdem mstauratorem opens non xecuso." See also Augustin de Mir. Scrip., u. 23. 
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emotions. How much more so, when these high and frown- 

iug precipices had been haunted by the presence of their 
God ! Their leader departs alone to the unseen, and appar- 
'■ ently inaccessible,' summit of the mountaiiiv , Ho returns - 

period to which the books of the Law, even Deuteronomy, are to be 
.^signed, is materially changed by the clearer views which have openea 
r,D0n US of the Egyptian civilisation before the iLxodus. All the notions 

of Moses as the inventor— the. , inspired Jnventor ',, of .vVontten,^. characters, 

'ilmost of law itself, which religious men have cherisbea, thinking that 
^hey were doing honour to religion, must be cast &s\de. It is beyond 
'loubt that the "Hebrew people came forth from a nation ni many rppects 
hi a very advanced state. The later Jewish tradition, preserved by the 
Apostles, of Moses being versed in the wisdom of lbs Egyptians, and 
that wisdom of a very high character, whether civil or mtellectual, whether 
of mental acquirements or skill in arts and inventions, is far more con- 
sentaneous not only with our enlarged Egyptian knowledge, hut with the 
Mosaic records. Though no doubt, immediately before the Exoqus, the 
Hebrews were reduced to a base helotry, and employed on the lowest in- 
dustrial occupations, they must in their long peaceful state, though still 
pastoral rather than agricultural, have advanced, if not with equal steps, at 
no very remote distance, from their Egyptian masters. That before the 
Exodus the Egyptians had written characters, besides hieroglyphics, seems 
bevond doubt, whether we admit the account of the campaigns of Sesostris, 
^^aid to be contemporaneous, or even the Egyptian novel translated by_ M. 
Ronge. i have a strong opinion that at the time of the Exodus the Israelite.?, 
at least their leaders, were in a higher state of civilisation in many respects 
than at any period of their history before the Captivity, excepting perhap.s 
during the later reign of David and that of Solomon. The division and 
hostility of the two kingdoms was a period in general rather of decline than 
of advancement. The nations with whom they came in contact or who fell 
off from their great empire under Solomon, except the Phcenicians, were ies.s 
dvliised in manners and arts, as well as in religion, than the Israelites had 
been at their culminating period of power and glory. All this seems to nae 
to bear strongly on the period of the Mosaic legislation, and of its formation 
fnto a written code. Further, is it credible that such an event as the repro- 
duction of the Law in a form, if not authoritative, at least generally adopted, 
especially if done with the royal or priestly sanction, should altogether escape 
the writer of the Book of Kings, or the later compiler of the Chronicles? 
Bunsen himself supposes that the compilation wzs made under the control of 
the King and the High Priest. (See Bibelwerk, !x, p. s6i.) Yet of the events, 
particularly of the reforms during the reign of Hesekiah, we read more fully 
than of those of any other king. If the discovery of the Book of the Law in 
^he Temple under Josiah was so great an event, and is so distinctly chronicled, 
why this total silence about the reconstitution of the whole Law? Evvald’s 
■ assignment of Deuteronomy to the reign of Manasseh,,on which reign, we are 
. "almost in the dark, seems to me more utterly .wild and' arbitrary,, and its 
Egyptian origin wilder still. 

I’he latest, no timid writer, Bleek, Einleitiing, p. 348 (Berlin, 1S60), thus 
sums up for the antiquity of the Mosaic law 

** Die Gesetzgebung des Pentateuchs ist in Wesentlichen edit Mosaiseb. 
Viele Gesetze llegen uns in demseiben noch ganz in der Gestalt vor, worin 
sie von Moses erlassen, und ohne Zweifel auch schon niedergeschrieben sind, 
da sie in cinem spiiterem Zeitalter in dieser Form nicht wohl batten concipirt 
werden konnen. Was aber andere Gesetze betrifft, von denen sich nach- 
weisen, Oder wahrscheinlich machen lasst, dass ihre Abfassung einem spiiteren 
Zeitalter angehort, so bieten diese zwax theiiweise in einzelnen Piinkten Ab- 
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bearing a message from God, which, while it asserts his 
universal dominion over the earth, proclaims his selection 
of 'the-Israelites from all the nations, as his 'peGuliar' people ; 
they were to be to the rest of mankind what the great caste 
of the Egyptian priesthood was to the other classes of that 
community. The most solemn purifications are enjoined; a 
line is drawn and fenced at the foot of the mountain, which, 
on pain of death, they are not to transgress. It is announced, 
that on the third day the presence of the Almighty will clis» 
play itself. . ,,.,On , the third ■ day the .whole people assemble in. 
trembling expectation ; the summit of the mountain appears 
clothed in the thickest darkness ; tremendous thunders and 
lightnings, phenomena new to the shepherds of Goshen, whom 
pastures had escaped the preternatural tempest in Egypt, 
burst forth, and the terrors are heightened by a wild sound, 
like that of a trumpet, mingling with, and prolonging, the 
terrific din of the tempest. The mountain seems to have 
shown every appearance of a volcanic eruption ; blazing fires, 
huge columns of smoke, convulsions of the earth. Yet so far, 
I believe, as scientific observation has gone, it is decided^ 
from the geological formation of the mountain, that it has 
never been subject to the agency of internal fire. The daunt- 
less leader takes his stand in the midst of this confusion of 
the elements ; the trumpet peals still louder, and is answered' 
by a voice distinct and audible, but from whence it proceeded 
110 man knew. . It summons Moses to the top of ^ the rnoun-: 
tain ; he returns, and still more earnestly enjoins the'^peopk' 
■not .to break through the prescribed limits. I'jnmediately on 
his ■ descent, . the mysterious voice otters those ten precepts 
usually called the Decalogue, a summary, or rather the first 
principles of thC' whole' 'Law. . The precautions of Moses to' 
restrain the curiosity or presumption of the people ■ ''were 
scarcely necessary. Their fears are too highly excited ; in- 
stead of approaching the sacred summit of the mountain, they 
retire in terror from the place w-here they were assembled, 
and entreat that from henceforth they may receive the will 

■weichupgeii voE 'den 'Echt .Mosaiscben dar, aber so -dass sie 'doch in arisehnog 
des Geistes tind weseotlichen Characters durchaus mit ihnen harmcniren. Sie 
geben fast alie nur darauf ms, die Mosaische Gesetzgebung fiir die in spilterer 
Zeit veranderte Verbaltiiisse niehr angemessen zu machen, so dass sie aueb 
damals eine unmittelbare Anwendung finden kdnnten, was bei rnaneben von 
Moses selbst ausgegangeneri Gesetzen, nicht ohne weiteres der Fall war, da 
sie sich nur auf den nomadischer Zustand der Israeliten wilhrend des Zuge^ 
diirch die Wtiste beziehen." 
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of God, not directly, but through Moses, their acknowledged 
representative. Moses again enters into the darkness, and 
returns with another portion of the Law. The assent of the 
people to these leading principles of their constitution is then 
demanded ? religious rites are performed : twelve altars raised, 
one for each tribe ; sacrifice is offered, the Law read, and the 
covenant between God, the law-giver, and the whole people, 
solemnly ratified by sprinkling them with the blood of the 
"sacrifice. ' Moses again ascends .the iiioiuitain,; accompanied 
this time by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, who were selected 
for the priestly office, and by seventy elders of Israd. All 
these remained at a respectful distance : yet, it is said, they 
saw the God of Israel ; it should seem, the symbolic fire 
which indicated his presence, beneath which was what ap- 
peared like a pavement of lapis-lazuli, or sapphire, or the 
deep blue of the clearest and most cloudless heaven. Dele- 
gating the charge of the people to the elders, to Aaron and 
to Hur, Moses once more ascended into the cloud, which 
was now at times illuminated with the glory of the Lord, 
Eke a devouring fire. For forty days he remained on the 
mountain, neither appearing nor holding any communication 
with the 'people. Day after day they expected his return : 
the gloom and silence of the mountain remained unbroken. 
Had he perished? Had he abandoned the people?^ Aaron 
himself is in the same total ignorance as to the designs and 
the fate of his brother. Whither shall they wander in the track- 
less desert ? Who shall guide them ? Their leader and their 
God seem equally to have deserted them. Still utterly at a 
loss to comprehend the sublime notions of the Deity, which 
their leader would inculcate, they sink back to the supersti- 
tions of the country which they had left. They imperiously 
demand, and Aaron consents to cast, an image of gold, 
similar to the symbolic representation of the great god of 
the Egyptians, under the form of an ox or a calf, and they 
begin to celebrate this new deity with all the noise, tumult, 
and merriment of an Egyptian festival.^ When their leader 
descends he sees the whole people dancing in their frantic 
adoration around the idol. In the first access qf indignation, 

^ Some have supposed a mystic dance in imitation of the course through 
t’fuj signs of the Zodiac (Stolberg, Geschichte der Religion, ii. p. 127) like the 
modern usage described by Volney: “La danse des Dervishes, dont ies 
tournoyements out pour objet d’imiter les mouvements dess astres.” Voyage 
«ii Syrie. Stolberg's reason is — “ da der Sonnengott unter dem Bikle des 
Stiers bey den Alien verehrt ward." • 
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he casts down and breaks the stone tablets, on which the Law 
was inscribed. He seizes the image, which was most likely of 
small dimensions, though raised on a lofty pole, commands it 
to be ground or dissolved to powder, throws it into the neigh- 
bouring fountain, and forces the people to drink the water im- 
pregnated with its dust. A more signal punishment aw^aits this 
heinous breach of the covenant. The tribe of Levi espouse 
the cause of God; fall upon the people; slay the offenders, 
without regard to kindred or relationship, till 3000 men lie 
dead upon the field.^ The national crime thus dreadfully 
atoned, the intercourse between the lawgiver and the Deity 
is renewed.^ Yet the offended God still threatens to with- 
draw His own visible presence during their approaching in- 
vasion of Canaan, that presence which He had before promised 
should attend on their armies, and discomfit their enemies; 
He disclaims them as His people, and gives them over to the 
tutelar protection of JYA 

illready, before the construction of the great tabernacle, 
there had been a tent set apart for public purposes; where 
the councils of the leaders had been held ; and, most probably, 
sacrifices performed. This tent Moses removed beyond the 
polluted precincts of the camp : no sooner had this been 
done, than the Deity appeared suddenly to return ; the people, 
standing before their tents, beheld the cloud of glory taking 
up its station at the door of the tabernacle into which Moses 
had entered. They bowed down at once in awe-struck adora- 
tion, while their God and their leader held their secret council 
within the tent. Within the tent a scene took place which it 
is best to relate in the language of the sacred writer. Moses 
having obtained the promise of divine protection for the people 
addressed the Almighty visit2inl— I beseech thee show me thy 
glory ^ that is, make me acquainted with the essence of the 
divine nature. And God said, / will make all my goodness 
pass before thee^ and I will proclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee. And he said, Thou canst not see my face: for there shall 
no man see me, and live. Mortal man cannot comprehend the 
divine nature ; but afar off, and overshadowed by my protec- 
tion, thou shalt be favoured widi some farther revelation of the 
great Creator.® On the re-ascent of Moses to the mountain, 

^ Exodus xxxii. 28 ; the LXX. has 23,000. 

’3 Josephus, jealous of the national character,, omits this whole scene. 

It is right to point out the singular, at least apparent contradiction between 
the two passages in Exodus xxiv, 10, ii, which concludes in our translation 
“also they saw God and did eat and drink," and that in the text, xxxiii. ao. 
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with two new tables of stone, this promise is thus fulfilled, — 

The Lord passed by before him^ and proclaimed ^ — Ike Lord^ ike 
Lord God^ mercifid and gracious^ long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truths keeping Mercy for ikousandSf forgwing im- 
quiiy and transgression and sin^ and that will by no means 
dear {the guiity\ visiting the iniquity of ike fathers upon the 
children^ and upon the children's children unto the i/urd and to 
the fourth generation. Such were the notions of the Divinitjj 
taught to a barbarous nation in that remote period of the 
world P Forty days longer the lawgiver remained in secret 

It is remarkable, too, that the former is an Elohsst, the laiier a Jehovist 
imssage. The LXX. translate the former ml hdov rbw t6vop dv eiarriKu a 
Bebs TOi? IcrpaTjX. . . , mi Co4>ei)(rm iv roj roTip roO OeoD nil ^(payop mi anop. 

5 Nothing: is more remarkable throughout this wonderiul narrative tnau Uie 
stniggle as it were to keep up the purely spiritual, immaterial, and moral coii- 
ceptioii of the Godhead, and at the same time to reveal that Godhead^ to a 
ncople whose minds seem {as what human mind is not?) only approacnaDle 
through the senses. Jewish reverence was thus perpetually labouring to 
seclude the one primal Deity from the profane sight or hearing of man : our 
Lord afterwards laid down the solemn axiom “ x\o man halhjce 7 i God at ufiy 
time," It was only in Himself— “ in who 7 fiy according to the Chnstian scheme, 
’ ^drddi the fulness of tlw Godhead bodily f and in whom God, and God chieily 
ill His moral attributes, could be seen of man. But from the earlie^^ pericKl 
anselic ministrations were interposed throughout the revelation on Smm for 


losephus bolds the same doctrine — rd KdXXicrTa rO^v doyfiartop, ml ra 
nfS(,dTo.ra rwp iv rotjf vofiois bi ayyiXtev irapa rod ©£ou fiaOivrw, Antiqq. xv. 
r, 3. Compare a fine passage in Philo de Profugis, t. i. , p. 370 {edit Xlangey) ; 
and the more full statement of Philo’s views, ii. p. 163, with Mangey s note. 
Philo is even shocked that God should have spoken with a human yoice.^ 'Apd 
y€ rpoTTov TrpoUfiepot autos ; d?ra7£, ^ts i-'oDp sto’T D^&oi top Tjjiirepop. 
'Ou yap ds dvOptoTTos q Beds, trro^tcaros Kal 7XctirT'i?3 ml dpTTjpiQv oeopepos. 
'The air became articulate with a sound clear and loud like a trumpet (p. 185). 
See too in B. nicker a discussion on the opinions of Reland. Buddeus, and 


ivith the Samaritan disbelief in angels. 

The later, jews .had/a'. special angel of the Law, named jesafia.,', jalkut 
Ruben, quoted by Kuinoel on Acts vii. 53. The book jelsira, quoted by P. 
Simon, c. vii. p. 48, makes Metatron the angel of Xfoses. 

ftapodarpris mi Mdytop vaWes ddovcrif rap’ emVoy ^mSopres, dr lUpffai 
XlyoviTiV tpoyri aotpias mi droxfop'pG'aPTa rlev dKkm\ icaO' avrop 

^ bpoSy rvpbs di’W 0 €P wo\\o 9 KaTaffjppapTpSj:^ 

(fvptixws TC mlmBaC rhv ovv §aaCkia abv roh iXKoyip,osTdrois JlepoSjp 
vaffOai rX’fyswv^ ^ovXbptePOv ^v^aaOat r^ BtQ* top dpSpa afeXc-'e'iV ok tov 
TVpbs draO^f ipavivra fil dvrots tXetav, Oafpup Kekcvaai^ ml ddmi Qvolas TLi'ds^ 
w? -'^mvros dif TOP rbrov top GeoS, Dio. Chrys. Borysthen. ii. 93, ed, Rehkcy 
Is this really Persian, or a Grecian mistake of Zoroaster for Mose-S? Did 
the Persians really ow’e more of their religious traditions to the jews, or is it an 
accidental similitude? • 
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conference with God upon the mountain. On his descent 
with the new tables of stone, the awe-struck people beheld his 
countenance so radiant md dazzling, that he was obliged to 
cover it with a veil ; but it is not quite clear, whether or not, 
after that period, like several of the Oriental conquerors, he 
was constantly shrouded with this veil, excepting only when 
he went into the tabernacle to communicate with God.^ 

These pure and abstract notions of the Divinity were be- 
..yoiid^' the, age ..and \ the people of Moses. -No religious im- 
pressions would be lasting which were not addressed to the 
senses. With this view is commenced the sacred tabernacle 
or pavilion-temple, which hereafter is to occupy the centir.I 
place of honour, that usually assigned to the king or chieftain 
of ,:a nomadic ,, horde. The whole nation is called upon to 
contribute , to ' its construction and ornament. The riches 
which they brought from Egypt, and the arts which some of 
.them, had learnt, now come into request.' From -all quarters 
o,fferings pom* , in, brass, silver, gold, jewels, fine linen, em-.' 
broiderecl stuffs of all colours, valuable skins, spices, oils, and 
incense, in such profusion that they cannot all be brought 
into ^ use. The high district immediately around Sinai, ex- 
tending about thirty miles in diameter, is by no means barren, 
the vegetation is richer than in other parts of the desert, 
'Streams : of ■ water iow in the valleys, date and other trees 
.■.abound,.-' and.', groves, chiefly of the black acacia .. (shittim). 
These latter, were speedily felled, all the artificers set to. work, ■ 
.the women were employed .in .weaving .'.and., spinning, ^ and tbC' 
wh'.Dle 'camp assumed a busy .appearance.. - The construction' , 
of the ..tabernacle was entrusted' to . the- superintendence .of 
two skilful workmen, Bezaleei and Aholiab.. The area,, or 
open space in which the tabernacle stood, was an oblong 
square, 175 feet long by 87 J wide. The enclosure was made 
by twenty brazen pillars on the north and south sides, ten to 
the west and six to the east, where the gate of entrance stood. 
The capitals of these pillars were of silver; the hooks and the 
rods, from which the curtains hung, of silver. The curtains 
were of fine linen or cotton, woven in a kind of network ; the 
curtain before the entrance was of richer materials and more 

' “ Eiitre cette ville (Zela) et celle de Kak^., qm forme !a fronti^re opposce, 
la distance est de trois mois de marche. Les habitans se couvrent la tete d’une 
voile, Le Rol ne se montre que dans les deux fdtes solennelles, le matin et 
i’apres midi. La reste de Fannee il se rend invisible, et ceux qui iui parlent 
sont p]ac< 5 es deixi^re un rideau." Quatremere, Description de I'Egypte, ii. 27. 
Poein- has given us the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


I !.• ' 

■'■ - {'i ^ 
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brilliant colours— blue, purple, and scarlet, suj 
pillars, which do not seem to have been dit 

Other six that formed the eastern line of toe 
the court before the tabernacle stood a great 
for the purpose of ablution, and the altar of 
measuring eight feet and three quarters each w 
a quarter high. The altar was overlaid with b 
grate of brass in the centre. It stood immedi 
gate of the tabernacle. 

The tabernacle itself was fifty-two feet ai 
seventeen and a half wide, and the same high, 
with planks of acacia {shittim wood), skilfully 
together by poles, which ran the whole length 
rings. The planks were overlaid with gold, 
from the weather it was hung without with cu 
of canvas, made of goat^s hair, and over the w 
an awning of skins.^ 

^ All the difficulties which were urged by the objectors 
ra:-sed the assertors of the truth of the Mosaic history, 
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The interior of the tabernacle was hung with curtains of 
the finest linen and the richest colours, embroidered with 
the^ mysterious figures called cherubim. The tabernacle was 
divided into two unequal parts: the first, or Holy Place, 
thirty-five feet long ; in this stood the golden candlestick, the 
golden altar of incense, the table of show-bread. The second, 
or Holy of Holies, seventeen feet and a half in length, was 
parted off by a veil of the same costly materials and splendid 
colours with the rest of, the hangings, and suspended by hooks 
of gold from four w^ooden pillars likewise overlaid with gold. 

A solemn gloom, unless when the veil was partially lifted, 
prevailed in the Holy of Holies; in the Holy Place the altar 
was constantly fed with costly incense, and the splendid chan- 
delier, with seven branches, wrought with knosps and flowers, 
illuminated the chamber, into which the daylight never 
■entered. ■■ 

Within the most sacred precinct, which was only entered 
by the High Priest, stood nothing but the Ark or coffer of 
wood, plated all over with gold, and surmounted by two of 
those emblematic figures, the cherubim, usually represented 
as angels under human forms, but more probably, like the 
Egyptian sphinx, animals purely imaginary and symbolic ; com- 
bining different parts, and representing the noblest qualities, 
of the man, the lion, the eagle, and the ox. They stood face 
to face at each extremity of the Ark, and spread their golden 
wings so as to form a sort of canopy or throne. In the Ark 
were deposited the two tablets of stone, on which the Law 
■was written.^ 

The priests, who were to minister in this sumptuous 
pavilion-temple, were to be without bodily defect or mutilation : 
they were likewise to have holy garments for glory a?id for 
beauty.^ Aaron and his sons were designated for this office. 

^ Chiariai» in his curious explanation of the Vision of Ezekiel from the Tal- 
mudists, writes, ‘‘ Les Ch^rubins, qui dans Torigine n*ont autre chose que 
animaux sacr^s d’Egypte, dont Moises'est servi symboliquement pourmarquer 
que les Divinit^s des autres peuples m^riterent a peine I'honneur d’etre ies 
marchepieds du trone de 1 ’ Eternel" Chiarini, Talmud de Babylone, p. 91 , note. 

The stone tablets remained in the Ark till they were transferred to the 
Temple of Solomon, i Kings viii. 9. 

Treatises, to be found in abundance in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, have exhausted 
the investigation into all these separate points of the early ceremonial worship 
the altar, the furniture of the tabernacle, the attire of the priests, and all the 
kindred subjects. . . ■ 

" Levit. xxi. 21, et passim. So in other nations. For the Greek see 
Potter’s Antiquities, and other common books. Seneca, Controv. iv. 2, 
names Metellus, who gave up the pontificate on account of blindness. 

Compare on the dress of the Egyptian priests, Herod, ii. 37, and Sir Card- 
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The high priest wore, first, a tunic of fine linen, which fitt^ 
clol and without a fold, to his person, with loose trousers of 
uS Over this was a robe of blue, woven m one piecj 
Without sleeves, with a hole through which the head passed, 
likewise fitted close round the neck with a nch border, and 
reaching to the feet, where the lower rim was hung with pome- 
granates and little bells of gold, which sounded as he moved. 
Over this again was the ephod, made of 
scarlet thread, twisted with threads ot gold. It consisted of 
two pieces, one hanging behind, the other before, per aps 
like a herald’s tabard. From the hinder one, which hung 
much lower, came a rich girdle, passing under the arms, and 
fastened over the breast. It had two shoulder-pieces, m 
which were two large beryl stones, set in gold, on which are 
names of the twelve tribes were engraved. From these 
slioulder-pieces came two gold chains which fastened the 
pectoral, or breast-plate; a piece of cloth of gold, a span 
square, in which twelve precious stones were set, m four rows, 

' each engraved with the name of one of the tribes. Two otlier 
chains from the lower corners fastened the breast-plate to the 

lower part of the ephod. , 

In the breast-plate was placed the mysterious unm and 
Thummim, the nature of which was so well known to the Jews,^ 
as to require no e.\-planation — to us remains mere matter ot 
conjecture. The most probable opinion seems, that the two 
words mean “ Light and Perfection,” and were nothing more 
than the twelve bright and perfect stones set in the breast- 
plate, emblematic of the union and consent of the whole 
nation, without which the high priest might not presume to 
interrogate the oracle of God. If the oracle was given by the 
Urim and Thummim itself, it seems not improbable, that the 
stones appearing bright or clouded might signify the favour or 
disfavour of the Almighty ; but it is more likely that the or.acle 
was delivered by a voice from the sanctuary. It is a remark- 
able coincidence, that the Egyptian high priest, according to 
Diodorus and iElian, wore round his neck, by a golden chain, 
a sapphire gem, with an image representing Truth.^ The 

ner Wilkinson’s note in Rawlinson's Herodotas ; on the Hebrew priests, 

Bfim dc Vestitu Sacerdotum Hebrseorum, a thick quarto on this subject. 

* Si dydh/M veffl t6v ffaT(pelpov }d$0Vf k&I SicaXetro ro 

&yakfm iElian, Var. Hist xiv. 34. 

'B^opa 5’ SvTOf (h dpxtSixdimjs} Tspl rbp iK x^wrijs aXmim 

ilpT^fdvov^ i'iSiSiov TMP voKvreXwP Td&tap b TrpocrTyybpemap 'AX'^eiav. Diod. 
Sic. i. 7S* 
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head-dress of the priest was a rich turban of fine linen, on the 
front of which appeared a golden plate, inscribed, “ Holiness 

to the Lord.” 

,, '....Such were., the : first preparations for the -.religious -cere-..- 
monk! of the Jews. As this tall and sumptuous pavilion 
rose in the midst of the coarse and lowly tents of the people, 
their God seemed immediately to., take possessioii'^of the'Struc- 
mm raised ^to His honour,.: ; All the day 'the .cloud, all the ^ 
...night.... the pillar ot.^fire rested .on -the. tabernacle. ' When' the 
.,ca.i.np broke up,, it rose and led the way ; ..when the. .people 
came, to their resting-place, it remained -unmoved. - 
, .. ...Ihus the great J.ehovah was. formally and deliberately re “ 
cognised by the people, of Israel 'as their God— the sole ' object 
of their adoration. • By the. Law, to which they gave their free.' 
and unconditional assent, He became- their king, the -head'. of 
their civil constitution, and the feudal lord of all their territory,'^ 
of whom they were to hold their lands- on certain; strict, but' 

: equitable terms of vassalage. Hence the.:- .Mosaic constitution, 
of which we proceed to give a brief outline, was in its origin 
and principles entirely different from every human polity. It 
was a federal compact, not between the people at large and 
certain members or classes of the community designated as 
the rulers, but between the Founder of the state, the proprietor 
of the land which they were to inhabit, and the Hebrew nation, 
selected from all : the rest of the world for some great .ulterior, 
purpose. God, the Lord of the heavens- and the earth, had 
bestowed that special province of His universal empire on 'the 
chosen people. The Hebrews were not a free and indepen- 
dent people entering into a primary contract in what manner 
their country was to be governed ; they had neither indepen- 
dence nor country, but - as the . free gift of their sovereign.^ 
The tenure by which they held ail their- present and future-' 
blessings, freedom from bondage, the inheritance - of -the- land 
flowing with milk and honey, the promise of unexampled 
fertility, was their faithful discharge of their trust, the pre- 
servation of the great religious doctrine— the worship of the 
one great Creator. therefwe^ O Israel^ and observe to 

do //, that it may be well with thee^ and that ye may increase 
mightUy, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath promised thee, in 

‘"Behold, the- heaven and the heaven- of heavens..- is the-' Lord's. 'thy -Sod, 
the earth also, with all that therein is" (Deut. x. 14)— “that they may go in 
and possess the land, which I sware unto their fathers to give unto them*' 
(Dent. X, ii). 




tht land flowing with milk and honey. Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord oto God is one Lord. Thus the rights of the sove- 
reign, not merely as God, but as the head of the state, oi 
theocracy,^ were anterior to the rights of the people the well- 
being of the community, the ultimate end of human legislation, 
■was subordinate and secondary to the great purpose for which 
the Tews eidsted as a separate nation. Hence any advantage 
to be derived from foreign commerce, or from a larger inter- 
course with the neighbouring tribes, wealth, or tne acq’aisition 
of useful arts, could not for an instant come into competition 
with the danger of relapsing into polytheisin. ihis was the 
great national peril, as weE as the gi-eat national crime. By 
this they annulled their compact with their sovereign, and 
forfeited their title to the promised land. Yet by what leg.J 
provisions was the happiness of any people, sua si bona nonnt, 
so beautifully secured as by the Jewish constitution? A 
country under a delicious climate, where the corn-fields, me 
pastures, the vineyards, and olive-grounds, vied with each other 
in fertility ; perfect freedom and equality ; a mild and parental 
government; the administration of justice by local authonties 
^cording to a written law; national festivals tending to pro- 
mote national union ; — ^had the people duly appreciated the 
blessings attached to the strict and permanent observance of 
their constitution, poets might have found their golden age in 
the plains of Galilee and the valleys of Judiea. 

The fundamental principle of the Jewish constitution, the 
purity of worship, was guarded by penal statutes; and by a 
religious ceremonial, admirably adapted to the age and to 
the <^enms of the people, and even accommodated, as far as 
possTble, to their previous nomadic and Egyptian habits and 
feelings. The nenal laws were stern and severe, for idolatiy 
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vestigation was found guilty of setting up false gods for public 
worship, the inhabitants were to be put to the sword, no living 
thing, not even the cattle spared ; the whole spoil was to be 
collected in a heap and burned (a wise regulation, lest an 
opulent community should be unjustly accused and laid waste 
for the purpose of plunder), the whole city to be set on fire, 
razed to the ground, and the strongest anathema pronounced 
against any erne who should attempt to rebuild it.‘^ To con- 
vict an individual of idolatry, the testimony of two witnesses 
was required ; if condemned, he was publicly stoned to death — 
the two witnesses were to cast the first stone. The nearest 
relation must not connive at the idolatry of his kindred : the 
brother, the father, the husband was to denounce brother, son, 
or daughter, the wife of his bosom ; he was not only to de- 
nounce, but as the chief witness, to hurl the stone against the 
guilty head.2 Idolatry was of two kinds : ist. Image worship, or 
the representation of the one great Creator under the similitude 
or symbolic likeness of any created being. The history of all 
religion show's the danger of this practice. The representative 
symbol remains after its meaning is forgotten; and thus the 
most uncouth and monstrous forms, originally harmless em- 
blems of some attribute belonging to the divinity, become the 
actual deities of the vulgar worship. 2 nd. The substitution, 
or what was more usual, the association of other gods with the 
one great God of their fathers.^ The religion of the natives, 
in whose territory the Israelites were about to settle, appears 
to have been a depravation of the purer Tsabaism, or worship 
of the host of heaven-— of that vast and multiform nature wor- 
ship which prevailed throughout the Asiatic nations. On this 
primitive form of idolatry had gradually been engrafted a system 
of rites, absurd, bloody, or licentious. Among the Canaanites 
human sacrifices were common — babes were burnt alive to 
Moloch. The inland tribes, the Moabites and Midianites, 
worshipped that obscene symbol, which originally represented 
the generative influence of the sun, but had now become a 
distinct divinity. The chastity of their women was the offering 
most acceptable to Baal Feor, or the Lord Peor. It was this 
inhuman and loathsome religion which was to be swept away 

Dent, xiil 13-1S. 

Compare Deut. xvii,. 1,7. , . .. . , . . ^ 

- This distinction is to be borne in mind throughout the Jewisn history : the 
latter of these two idolatries, Polytheism in all its forms, was prohibited by 
the first Commandment ; emblematic, even symbolic, worship of the one true 
God under material images, by the second. 
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from the polluted territory of Palestine by the exterminating 
conquest of the Jews ; against the contagion of these abomi- 
nations they were to be secured by the most rigid penal 
statutes, and by capital punishments summary and without 
appeal. All approximation to these horrible usages was inter- 
dicted with equal severity. The Canaanites had no enclosed 
temples, their rites, were performed in consecrated or open 
spaces on the summits of their hills, or under the shade of 
groves devoted to their deities. The worship of God on 
mountain-tops, otherwise a sublime and innocent practice, was 
proscrilied.^ No grove might be planted near the altar of the 
Holy One of Israel, the strictest personal purity was enjoined 
upon the priests ;® the prohibition against prostituting their 
daughters, as well as that which forbids the woman to appear 
in the dress of the man, the man in that of the woman, are no 
doubt pointed against the same impure ceremonies. Not 
merely were human sacrifices expressly forbidden, but the 
animals which were to be sacrificed, with every particular to 
1)0 observed, were strictly laid down. All the vulgar arts of 
priestcraft, divination, witchcraft, necromancy, were proscribed. 
Even a certain form of tonsure, certain parti-coloured dresses, 
and other peculiar customs of the heathen priesthoods, were 
specifically forbidden.® 

^ ‘’EiTi&rjfAica.v o€ KO,t Ad dydXfiara 6 l TrpQrot 6 ,i> 6 p(t)TOL 
. ,OXif/A?r0j )' Kat it, ft 6 pos 6 vpapS» Atax; 'Tyr, 

Dissert, riii. i, 

* Quid^vizgus ir.cedit tota tibicen io urbe? 

Qisid sibi persoi-aj, quid stola longa, vohmt ? ” 

—Ovid, .Fasti, vi 653. 

Compare Macrobius, iii. S. Lobsck (Aglaopbamus, i. 173, ryd will foroish 
many other iliuftralions. ' 

3 'Of rwv $GU}V pkv Kopimet. ip -‘AtyilrTw tvotwrcf. 

Heroaot, ». 36. Compare Levit. xix. 27 with Herodotus iii. 8. A-Tarl 
sbam, p, 105. "" 


wuira uominis, la memento reiinquere. cui lono'o tem> 

, pore, assuetus est, . Ideo ■ Deus,. quando niisit Moseni, Ductor tit- essertnobF'' ' ' 
primo in eo.t^nitiqne Dei, deinde in culm : aiqiae cuJtus tunc erat niijb^ersah-s' 
nt varim am nmhurn species offerentur in templis, in quibus coijoca!.Grt--r 
.‘magim.s, nl coram dus procumberetur et adolereiur ; et emton--' qiiiUam ah 
ourn cmlnm de;;,tinatJ, exercebanmr in tempiis istis, Soli stellisque dicau' 
h-eo. inqnam, Sapsentja Dei mandare voluit. ut omnes ilii cuitus derclinl 
tjUf^rermir et abolerentur. Id cnim cor himiaRum non caprrel, emod -Td 
'.emper mdinat, tjuibus assiietum est. Deus itaque Ciiltus ddhuc relit, uiV .serl 
eos a rebus Cl eans ad Suum Nunien transtulit, prsecepitque nobis lu illos ex- 
hiberamus Ipsi; ita prsecepit ut Ipsi Tcrapla asdidcaremus ; ut altare esiet 
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But while this line of demarcation between the worshippers 
of one God and the worshippers of idols was so strongly and 
precisely drawn^ a rude and uncivilised horde were not ex- 
pected to attain that pure and exalted spirituality of religioUj 
which has never been known except among a reasoning and 
enlightened people. Their new religion ministered continual 
excitement. A splendid ceremonial dazzled their senses, per- 
petual" sacrifices enlivened their faith, frequent commemo- 
rative festivals not merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, 
■■'but "reminded them of. ail ■the surprising and marvellous events . 
of their national history. From some of their prepossessions 
and habits .they, were estranged by degrees, not rent with un- ■ 
necessary violence. . The tabernacle preserved the form' of. the 
more solid and gigantic structures of Egj^pt ; their priesthood 
were' attired in , dresses as costly, in many respects / similar ; 
"their ablutions were, as frequent ; the exclusion of, the. daylight' 
probably originated in subterranean temples hewn out of the 
solid rock, like those of Ipsambui and the cave temples of 
India ; ^ the use of incense seems to have been common in 
every kind of religious worship. Above all, the great universal 
rite of sacrifice was regulated with the utmost precision. It is 
unnecessary to enter into ail these minute particulars, still less 
into the remote and typical meaning of the Jewish sacrificial 
law. Suffice it to say, that sacrifices were either national or 
' indivlduai,' Every morning and every evening the smoke - from 
the great brazen altar of burnt offerings ascended in the name 
of the whole people— -on the Sabbath two animals instead of 
one were slain. From particular sacrifices or offerings no one, 
not even the poorest, was excluded. A regular scale . of . obla- , 
dons was made, and the altar of the common God of Israel 
rejected not the small measure of flour which the meanest 
might offer. The sacrifices were partly propitiatory, that is, 
voluntary acts of reverence, in order to secure the favour of 

SU.O Nornini coiisecratum ; ut Sacrificia Ipsi offenintur ; ul incurvaremus nos, 
et suffitiim faceremus corara Ipso ; sic separavit Sacerdotes ad cultum Sanc- 
tuarii. In Diving autera hac sapientia consilium fuit ut idololatrirje memoria 
deleretur, et maximum illud de Dei existentia et unitate fundamentura in Gente 
nostra conhrmaretur ; neque tamen obstupescerent hominum anirai propter 
istorum cuituum abolitionem, quibus assueti fuerant." 

I Clemens of Alexandria suggests the solemnity of darkness in a striking 
passage rovro top ttjs iTrLKputfiias top Tpdvop $€toP Ivto. 

mi dpayKatorarop h rt? doiJTip rijs aXt^ddas airomfjApoPj tepop 

Xovox', ^AtyijTrrioL 8id rwp wap' ivrois dSvrwP KaXovpivaPf 'E^poion 8^ 
did TO0 wapa werdcrfiaros y'vl^arro' fiopoh 5” ewt^aipup avrcop rm$ 

iepwfJLiV&iSj tout’' roh dvaKupL^Pot^ rip — Stromat. lib. v. 4, 
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God to the devout worshipper : partly eucharistic, or expres- 
sive of gratitude for the dmne blessings. Of this nature were 
the first fruits. The Israelite might not reap the abundant 
harvest, with which God blessed his fertile fields, or gather in 
the vintage, which empurpled the rocky hillside, without first 
making an oblation of thanksgiving to the gracious Being, 
who had placed him in the land flowing with milk and honey." 
Lastly, they were piacular or expiatory ; every sin either of the 
nation or the individual, whether a sin committed in ignorance, 
or from wilful guilt, had its appointed atonement ; and on the 
performance of this condition the priest had the power of 
declaring the offender free from the punishment due to his 
Clime. One day in the year, the tenth day of the seventh month, 
was set apart for the solemn rite of national expiation. First 
a bullock was to be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not only in 
the customary places, but within the Holy of Holies itself. 
Then two goats were to be chosen, lots cast upon them, the 
one that was assigned to the Lord was to be sacrificed, the 
other, on whose head the sins of the whole people were heaped 
by the imprecation of the high priest, was taken beyond the 
camp and sent into the desert to Azazel, the spirit of evil, to 
whom Hebrew belief assigned the waste and howling wilder- 
ness as his earthly dwelling.® An awful example confirmed 

1 Kttt yfap Tolfft Kamv Xpvfro^pwo's ’’Aprcpits wpcre 

Kiaadfievt}^ o ot ovTt 0<3tAii«na yomn^ dkuir}s 

’Otvevg aWot £« &eol Satpvvr eicaTOpjSas» — II. ix. 53a. 

It is an Indian custom. Maurice, Antiquities, v, 133. 

2 This is doubtful. In truth, the Azazel is one of the unsolved, perhaps 
insoluble, problems in the Jewish history. Neither the construction nor the 
sense of the word is determined. It may be the goat itself, the iTrowajuiratos 
or emissarius ; it may be the wilderness, or, as in the text, a vague term, 
like the Egyptian Typbon, for an evil d^raon, who dwelt in the desert unin- 
habited by men. Gesenius, in voce, 

in Egypt the head of the victim was the scape part, the iiroTro^ivaiov of the 
.sacrilke — KetpaX-g ok Kelpy 7roXX4 Karaprja-d/iepoi, ^kpovat, roiffi i^kv 0 .P ^ dyopi)^ 
ical ffipLoi kioat emdi^puot. ^/iwopoL, 6 l dk <pipopTes ks tt}p dyop^p^ dir' 

i^p idoPTO* rolcrt U du pd} ro.pi(Offt "'EXXiyj'cs, hi 5 ’ eKpdWovari h rhp worapov' 
KtLrapkopmt, rdSe Xkyovres^ rycri Ke^paXytii^ h ri piXXu ^ roicri 
Shomty ^ Atydirnp (rvva'trdoy, KaKOP yepeorOat^ is K€ 4 >aXyp rai^ryp Tpawi(F$at. 
Herod, ii. 39. 

See in Plutarch the scape-slave to avert famine, Sympos. vi. 8. A curious 
instance in modern Germany, Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Note,' i 175.' ' A very ' 
singi.d:ir in.stance of a scape camel in Bruce, voi. ii. p. 152: short, we 

found that, upon some discussion, the gaiTison and townsmen had been %ht- 
mg for several days, in which disorders the greatest part of the ammunition in 
the town had^ been expended ; but it had since been, agreed on by the old men 
of both parties that nobody had been to blame on either side, but that the 
whole wrong had be,cn the work of a camel A camel, therefore, was seized 
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the unalterable authority of the sacrificial ritual. At the first 
great sacrifice, after the consecration of the priesthood, on the 
renewal of the national covenant with the Deity, fire fashed 
down from heaven and consumed the burnt-o&rings. But 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, kindled their censers 
with fire, obtained from some less pure and hallovred source ; 
and, having thus acted without command, were struck dead 
for the offence. 

The ordinary festivals of the Jewish nation were of a gayer 
and more cheerful character. Every seventh day was the 
Sabbath:^ labour ceased throughout the whole land, the 
slave and the stranger, even the beast of labour or burden, 
were permitted to enjoy the period of ease and recreation: 
while the double sanction, on which the observance of the 
day rested, reminded every faithful Israelite of his God, under 
His twofold character of Creator and Deliverer, All creation 
should rest, because on that day the Creator rested ; Israel 
more particularly, because on that day they rested from their 
bondage in Egypt. In later times, as well as a day of grateful 
recollection, it became one of public instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the law, and of social equality among all classes. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and slave, met before 
the gate of the city, and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the 
pleasures of friendly intercourse. 

The new moon of the seventh month was appointed for the 

and brought without the town ; and then, a number of old men having met, 
they upbraided the camel with everything that had been either said or done! 
The camel had killed men ; he had threatened to set the town on fire. The 
camel had threatened to burn the Aga’s house and the castle. He had cursed 
the Grand Seignior and the Shereeffs of Mecca, the sovereigns of the two 
parties ; and the only thing the poor animal was interested in, he had threat- 
ened to destroy — the wheat that was going to Mecca. After having spent 
great part of the afternoon in upbraiding the camel, whose measure of iniquity 
it seems was nearly full, each man thrust him through with a lance, devoting 
him, as it were, Diis Manibus et Diris, by a kind of prayer and with a thousand 
curses upon his head. After which the men retired, fully satisfied as to the 
wrong they had received from the camel.” 

^ Philo writes that the great Lawgiver enacted that, following the laws 
of nature, the Sabbath should be a holiday, devoted to indulgent hilarity 
{Trainf}yvpi^€iv iu tKapivais Sidyovrey iv 6 vfjdu.t<s), abstaining from all works 
or arts exercised for gain ; giving a truce to all laborious and harassing 
cares; but not, as many do, running mad after the theatre, the mimes» and 
dances, but philosophising in the highest sense. De Mose, iii. p. 167. 

Sect 6iKreipaPT£$ rb rwv apOpufirQv iTrirropov Tre^vicbs dpairaiSkas 

ai‘rots rwp itopQp ird^apro rbs rwp iopTcbv dpLOL^di* Plato, Legg. ii. 634, 
Legum conditores festos instituerimt dies, ut ad hilaritatem homines publice 
cogerentur, tanquam necessarium laboribus interponentes temperameatitm. 
Seneca de Tranquil!, xv. 12. 
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: Feast of Trumpets'; it was in fact the beginmng of the old 

; Hebrew, and remained- that of the civil, year. Ilie new 

moon, or the first day of the lunar month, was not commanded 
by positive precept, but recognised as a festival of established 
n usage. But if those weekly, or monthly meetings contributed 

to the maintenance of the religion, and to the cheerfulness 

I and kindly brotherhood' , among the separate communities, 

the three great national festivals advanced those important 
ends in a far higher degree. Three times a year all the tribes 
assembled wherever the tabernacle of God was fixed ; ail the 
males, for the legislator - carefully guarded against any dangers 
which might arise from, a promiscuous assemblage of both 
sexes ; besides that the women were ill qualified to bear the 
fatigue of journeys from the remote parts of the land, and the 
household offices were not to be neglected. This regulation 
|‘| ' was a master-stroke of policy, to preserve the bond of union 

'I ■ ' indissoluble among the twelve federal republics, which formed 
! I ' the early state. Its importance may be estimated from the 

i I single fact, that, on the revolt of the ten tribes, Jeroboam did 

j I ' ^ not consider his throne secure so long as the whole people 

I ' assembled at the 'capital ; and appointed Dan and Beth-el, 

I where he set up his emblematic calves, as the places of religious 

I union for his own subjects. The first and greatest of these 

1 1 , festivals, the Passover, or rather the first full mooo, the com- 

mencement of the' religious year, was as it were the birthday 
of the nation, the day of their deliverance from Egypt, when 
the angel of death passed over their dwellings. The festival 
lasted seven days, and every ceremony recalled the awful scene 
of their deliverance. On the first evening they tasted the 
bitter herb, emblematic of .the bitterness of slavery ; they 
partook of the sacrifice, with their loins girded as ready for 
their flight; they eat only unleavened bread, the bread of 
slavery, as prepared in the hurry and confusion of their 
departure. During the fifty days, which elapsed after the 
Passover, the harvest was gathered in, and the Pentecost, 
the national harvest home, summoned the people to com- 
n«morate-the'' delivery- 'Of, the law and the formation of the 
covenant, by which they became the tenants of the luxuriant 
soil, the abundance of which they had been storing up. 
7'he gladness was to be as general as the blessing, T^m 
sMit rejmce before' ike Lord God^ thou and thy sm^ and iky 
dmikier^ mi iky man servant and iky maid senmni^ and ike 
r ExoU, xli 2 ; Deut. xvi, i. 
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Zcvite that is within thy gates ^ and the stranger^ and the father- 
less and the widow. The third of these feasts, that of Taber*- 
nacles, took place in autumn, at the end of the vintage, in all 
southern climates the great time of rejoicing' and. merriment^. 
If more exquisite music and more graceful dances accompanied 
the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of the Cephisus, — 
the tabret, the viol, and the harp, which sounded among the 
vinej^irds of Heshbon and Eleaie, were not wanting in sweet- 
ness^ and gaiety : and instead of the frantic riot of satyrs and 
bacchanals, the rejoicing was chastened by the solemn religious 
recollections with which it was associated, in a manner remark- 
ably ■ pleasing:. '.and picturesque. .The. branches of trees .we.re , 
woven together in rude imitation of the tents in which the 
Israelites \iwelt in the desert, and within these green bowers 
the whole people passed the week of festivity. Yet however 
admirably calculated these periodical solemnities for the main- 
tenance of religion and national unity, they were better adapted 
for the inhabitants of one of the oases in the desert, or 'a 
ionely island in the midst of the ocean, than a nation en- 
vironed on all sides by warlike, enterprising, and inveterate 
enemies. At each of these festivals, the frontiers were un- 
guarded, the garrisons deserted, the country left entirely open 
to the sudden inroad of the neighbouring tribes. This was 
not unforeseen by the lawgiver, but how was it provided against ? 
by an assurance ’'of divine protection, which was to repress ail 
the hostility and ambition of their adversaries. Jwzd oast out 
the nations before thee, and enlarge thy borders ; neither s hail 
any man desire thy land whe?t thou shalt go up to appear 
before the Lord, thrice in every yearP The sabbatic year was 
another remarkable instance of departure from every rule of 
political wisdom, in reliance on divine Providence. The 
whole land was to lie fallow, the whole people was given 
up to legalised idleness. All danger of famine was to be 
prevented by the supernatural abundant harvest of the sixth 
year ; but it is even more remarkable, that serious evils did 
not ensue from this check on the national industry, At the 
end of seven periods of seven years, for that number ran 
through tli3 whole of the Hebrew institutions, the Jubilee 

J Plutarch confoundePi the Feast of Tabernacles with the Bacchaiiali?i. 

'. .Symp.uv.'.t;,.®." 

Bor.langer, Arlliquit^§ D6voiI<;e, has an account of the ceremony of the 
etlii-.io aquarum on that day. His theory is absurd, but the facts he has 
brouf^'ht togetlicr are curious. Booki, c, 2. 

2 Exod. xxxiv. 24. 
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was appointed.^ All the estates were to revert to their original 
owners, all burthens and alienations ceased, and the whole 
land returned to the same state in which it stood at the first 
partition. This singular Agrarian law maintained the general 
equality, and effectually prevented the accumulation of large 
masses of property in one family to the danger of the 
national independence, and the establishment of a great 
landed oligarchy/^ 

Such was the religious constitution of the Hebrew nation. 

’>■ This institution, as well as tile last, \¥as, perhaps, rather of a civil than 
religious character. 

- But was this constitution ever carried out to its perfect development? 
Did the Jewish people ever fulfil the noble scheme of the Jewish legislator? 
Was it not, in fact, an ideal religious republic, an Utopia, existing in the 
mind of the wise lawgiver (how it entered into his mind we pause not to 
inquire), but never realised upon earth ? Of the observance of the Sabbatic 
year, still less of the great Agrarian Law of the Jubilee, we have no record, 
not even an allusion, in the Jewish annals or in the sacred books. If it was 
a periodical or even an occasional usage, whence this silence? Or is it not 
rather another illustration of the perverseness and unfitness of the Israelites 
for their wonderful destination? The failure impugns not the wisdom of the 
legislator, or the truth and goodness of the God in whose name and with 
whose authority he spoke : it condemns only the people of Israel, who never 
rose to the height of that wisdom. But this seems to me an important point 
as regards the great question already discussed at some length, the date of 
the Books of the Law, especially of Deuteronomy. Now a prospective Utopia 
in the mind of a man of consummate wisdom like Moses is intelligible, 
especially at the time of the occupation of a whole country by a conquering 
tribe and its partition among the conquerors. But a retrospective Utopia, 
purely imaginary, as an afterthought of later times, and attributed to Moses, 
when it w'as known never to have been carried into effect, seems a strange 
assumption. The later Jews, especially after the disruption of the kingdom, 
during the schism of the two kingdoms, still more after the exile, could not 
possibly have looked forward to a redistribution of the land and its perpetua- 
tion in families on these singular principles. We understand how, under the 
new Judaism which prevailed after the return from the exile, many of the old 
institutions, commanded by God, should be, if we may so say, re-enacted with 
new rigour as the bond of union, as the spring of religious life in the restored 
Israelitish community, such as the celebration of the Festivals, the sanctity of 
the Temple, the regular succession in the services of the priesthood, above all, 
the Sabbath. But we cannot understand the reassertion of the law of landed 
propeny. with all these singular provisions, after the total dislocation and dis- 
organisation of that property during the kingdom, at the exile, and after the 
return from the exile, when all the proprietors had been ejected from their 
hereditary possessions, and those possessions alienated to others, perhaps to 
foreigners ; title, tenure swept away in one w'ide confiscation ; and after the 
migration of the owners and their long residence in distant lands. Even in 
earlier times, though we have frequent indications as to the sacredness of 
property, as in the case of Naboth’s vineyard, the seizure of which is repre- 
jienied as an act of the most cruel tyranny ; the cession of Araunah’s vineyard, 
an act of rare generosity ; there is no vestige of these vast schemes of resump- 
tion and redistribution. But what conceivable motive could there be, in a late 
writer or compiler, in attributing such visionary and unreal schemes to the 
great lawgiver? 

Compare Michaelis, Laws of Moses, English Trans., i. pp. 413-416. 
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But if the lawgiver, educated in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, departed most widely from the spirit of Egyptian 
polytheism in the fundamental principle of his religious in- 
stitutes, the political basis of his state was not less opposite 
to that established in the kingdom of the Pharaohs.^ The 
first, and certainly the most successful legislator of antiquity 
who assumed the welfare of the whole community as the end 
of his constitution, Moses annihilated, at once, the artificial 
and tyrannical distinction of castes, and established political 
equality as the fundamental principle of the state. The whole 
nation was one great caste, that of husbandmen, cultivating 
their own property. Even the single privileged class, that 
of Levi, stood on a totally different footing from the sacer- 
dotal aristocracy of Egypt With a wise originality, the 
Hebrew polity retained all that was really useful, and indeed, 
under the circumstances of the age and people, absolutely 
necessary, in a priestly order, and rejected all that might 
endanger the liberties of the people through their exorbitant 
wealth or power. In a constitution founded on a religious 
basis, sacred functionaries set apart from the mass of the 
people were indispensable ; where the state was governed by 
a written law, minute and multifarious in its provisions, con- 
servators and occasional expositors of the law were equally 
requisite. A people at first engaged in ferocious warfare, 
afterwards engrossed by agricultural labours, without an 
exempt order which should devote itself to higher and more 
intellectual studies, would soon have degenerated into ignor- 
ance and barbarism. Besides the officiating priesthood, the 
Levitical class furnished the greater number of the judges, 
the scribes, the genealogists and registrars of the tribes, the 
keepers of the records, the geometricians, the superintendents 
of weights and measures; and Michaelis thinks, from the 
judgment in cases of leprosy being assigned to them, the 
physicians. Their influence depended rather on their civil 
than their ecclesiastical functions. They were not, strictly 
speaking, religious teachers ; they were bound to read the 
whole Law, once in seven years, before the people ; but, in 

^ Marslmrn has, perhaps, put clearly and simply the fact as to the relation 
between the Laws of Moses and those of Egypt so strongly urged by Spencer 
and War burton, 

“ Multaj Mosis leges ex antiquis moribus. Quicquid verum numinis cultuni 
impedivit, stride interdicitur. Moses pierosque /Egyptiorum ritus abrogavit, 
quosdara immutavit, quosdam pro indilTerentibus habuit, quosdam permisit, 
immo ac Jussit/* Canon Chron., p. 155. 
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Other respects, their priestly duties consisted onjy in attend- 
ance in the tabernacle or the temple,^ in their appointed 
courses. There were no private religiotis rites in which 
they were called on to officiate. ■ , Cireunicisipn :Was perfornied 
without their presence, marriage was a civil contract, from 
funerals they were interdicted. They were not mingled ^with 
the body of the people, they dwelt in their own separate cities. 
Their wealth was ample, but not enormous. Instead of the 
portion in the conquered land, to which they had a claim as 
one of the twelve tribes, a tenth of the whole produce was 
assigned for ' their maintenance, with' forty-eight .cities,', situated 
in different parts of the territory, and a small domaiji siir- 
-roundirig ' each.^ These - were the possessions of ..the; whole 
tribe of I-,evi. The officiating priesthood received other^con- 
tributions, portions of the sacrifices, the redemption ot the 
fjrst-born, the first fruits, and everything devoted by vow: yet 
most of these last were probably laid up in the public religious 
treasury, and defrayed the expenses of the rich and costly 
worship, the repair and ornament of the tabernacle, the 
vestments of the priests, the public sacrifices, the perpetual 
oil, and incense. The half-shekel poll-tax was, we conceive, 
only once levied by Moses, and not established as a per- 
manent tax till after the Captivity. ^ Such were the station, 
the revenue, and the important duties assigned to his own 
tribe by the Hebrew legislator, a tribe, as one of the least 
numerous, most fitly chosen for these purposes. On the 
departure from Egypt, the first-born of each family were 
designated for these sacred duties; but the difficulties and 
inconveniences which would have attended the collecting 
together the representatives of every family into one class, 
the jealousies which might have arisen from assigning so 
great a distinction to primogeniture, and many other obvious 
objections, show that the substitution of a single tribe was, 
at once, a more simple and a more effective measure. Tlie 
superiority of Moses, in all other respects, to the pride of 
family, particularly where hereditary honours were so highly 
appreciated, is among the most remarkable features in his 

^ 'fbe Carthaginians sent a tithe to the national God in Tyre, Diod. Sic. 
tv, t4; Iti-itin, viii, 7; the Arabians, Pliny, xi. 14; the Persians, Xen. Cyr, 
V. 5-7; the Scythians, Pomp. Meia, ii. 5; Solimis, xxvii. ; the Greeks, 
Cafiim., il. ad Delon; Justin, xx. 3; to Jupiter, Herod, i. 89; to Pallas, 
iv. 1.52; the Pelasgians, Dion, Haliear, i. 19; the Romans, Varro, Macrobitis, 
iii. 12 ; to the Gods, especially Hercules, Aur. Viet, in initio. 

The 0 rst fruits and tithes are mentioned in the Book of Tobit, 6, 7, 
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character. The example of Egypt and of all the neighbouring 
nations would have led him to establish an hereditary monarch}* 
in his own line, connected and supported, as it might have 
been, by the sacerdotal order ; but though he made over the 
high-priesthood^ to the descendants of his brother Aaron, his 
own sons remained without distinction, and his descendants 
sank into insignificance. While he anticipated the probability 
that his republic would assume, hereafter, a monarchical form, 
he designated no permanent head of the state, either heredi- 
tary or elective. Joshua was appointed as military leader 'to ^ 
achieve the conquest, and for this purpose succeeded to the 
supreme authority. But God was the only king,- the law His 
■O'-nly. vicegerent^ . ^ 

Did Moses appoint a national senate ? if so, what w^as its 
duration, what its constitution, and its powers ? No question 
in Jewish history is more obscure. At the delivery of the 
Lav/ on Mount Sinai, Moses was attended by seventy elders ; 
during a rebellion in the wilderness (Num. xi.) he established 
a great council of the same number.^ This latter, the Jewish 
writers suppose to have been a permanent body, and from 
thence derive their great Sanhedrin, ^vhich took so important 
a part in public affairs after the Captivity. But this senate of 
seventy is not once distinctly named in the whole intervening 
course of Hebrew history. Joshua twice assembled a sort 
of diet or parliament, consisting of elders, heads of families, 

1 .Tile prospective provision for the change of the republican or .purely . 
theocratic form of government in the Book of Deuteronomy is the palmarj’ 
argument for the late date assigned generally by later scholars to that book. 
This argument would to me be more conclusive, if monarchy had not been 
the universal form of government in those days, and the republic of Israel the 
one, it might almost seem experimental, exception. There were kings in 
Egypt, kings among the Canaanites, in Ammon, in Moab; kings, though 
called dukes, in Edom. The only doubt is as to Philistia: the history of 
Samson seems in his day to show a ruling oligarchy. If this terrible descrip- 
tion of the evils of kingly rule is extraordinary as prophetic and anticipatory at 
the time commonly assigned to the Book of Deuteronomy, how still more 
extraordinary would it be if composed in a time when kingly authority had 
been for centuries the usage of the nation, endeared, and glorified, and sancti- 
fied by the reigns of David and Solomon, not shaken by the disruption of the 
kingdom, and the tyrannies of later kings, the Ahabs and Manasses ! It is 
certainly remarkable that in the prophets there is nothing democratic, nothing, 
even in "remote suggestion, against kingly power, nothing in favour of popular 
government. Kings are denounced, threatened with God’s visitations for 
their crimes, their vices, their idolatries, their cruelties ; but I know no passage 
which expresses a desire to throw off kingly government. The prophets look 
forward to good and pious kings, worshippers of Jehovah, not to a republic, or 
even to a priestly government. 

3 Ewald is on the whole inclined to believe in the permanence of this 
assembly of 70 {72), six from each tribe. 
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judges, and officers, who seem to have represented all Israel. 
At other times the same sort of national council seems to 
have met on great emergencies. But most probably neither 
the constitution, nor the powers, nor the members of this 
assembly were strictly defined. Moses left the interna! govern- 
ment of the tribes as he found it. Each tribe had its acknow- 
ledged aristocracy and acknowledged chieftain, and governed 
its own affairs as a separate republic. The chieftain was the 
hereditary head of the whole tribe ; the aristocracy, the heads 
of the different families : these, with the judges, and perhaps 
the shoterim, the scribes or genealogists, officers of great im- 
portance in each tribe, constituted the provincial assembly. 
No doubt the national assembly consisted of delegates from 
the provincial ones; but how they were appointed, and by 
whom, does not appear. In short, in the early ages of the 
Hebrew nation, the public assemblies were more like those 
of our German ancestors or a meeting of independent septs 
or clans, where general respect for birth, age, or wisdom, 
designated those w^ho should appear, and those who should 
take a lead, than the senate of a regular government, in which 
the right to a seat and to suffrage is defined by positive law. 
The ratification of ail great public decrees by the general 
voice of the people (the congregation) seems invariably to 
have been demanded, particularly during their encampment 
in the desert. This was given, as indeed it could not well 
be otherwise, by acclamation. Thus in the ancient Hebrew 
constitution we find a rude convention of estates, provincial 
parliaments, and popular assemblies ; but that their meetings 
should be of rare occurrence, followed from the nature of the 
constitution. The state possessed no legislative power; in 
peace, unless on very extraordinary occasions, they had no 
business to transact ; there was no public revenue, except 
that of the religious treasury; their wars, till the time of the 
kings, were mostly defensive. The invaded tribe summoned 
the nation to its assistance ; no deliberation was necessary ; 
the militia, that is, all who could bear arms, were bound to 
march to the defence of their brethren. Such was the law : 
we shall see, hereafter, that the separate tribes did not ahvays 
preserve this close union in their wars ; and, but for the in- 
dissoluble bond of their religion, the confederacy was in 
perpetual danger of falling to pieces. 

The judges or prefects, appointed according to the advice of 
Jethro, seem' to have given place to municipal administrators 
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of the law in each of the cities.^ The superior education 
and intelligence of the Levitlcal order pointed them out as 
best fitted for these offices, which were usually entrusted, by 
general consent, to their charge. Of their numbers, or mode 
of nomination, we know nothing certain. They held their 
sittings, after the usual Oriental custom, in the gates of the 
cities. The administration of justice was in most Oriental 
countries rapid and summary ; the punishment of stripes, the 
ordinary punishment for injuries, was limited as to extent, not 
exceeding forty stripes, but immediately inflicted.^ Obstinate 
refusal to abide by the decision of the legal tribunals was a 
. .capital crime. ^ . 

The people were ail free ; and, excepting this acknowledged 
subordination to the heads of their families and of their 
tribes, entirely equal. Slavery, universal in the ancient world, 
was recognised by the Mosaic institutions ; but of all the 
ancient lawgivers, Moses alone endeavoured to mitigate its 
evils. His regulations always remind the Israelites, that they 
themselves were formerly bond-slaves in Egypt The free- 
born Hebrew might be reduced to slavery, either by his own 
consent, or in condemnation as an insolvent debtor, or as a 
thief unable to make restitution. In either case he became 
free at the end of seven years^ service. If he refused to 
accept his manumission, he might remain in servitude. But 
to prevent any fraudulent or compulsory renunciation of this 
right, the ceremony of reconsigning himself to bondage was 
public; he appeared before the magistrate, his ear was 
bored, and he was thus judicially delivered back to his 
master ; but even this servitude expired at the Jubilee, or in 
the seventh or the Sabbatical year, when the free-born Hebrew 
returned into the possession of his patrimonial estate. The 
law expressly abhorred the condemnation of an Israelite to 
perpetual servitude. As a punishment for debt, slavery, at 

^ There is some discrepancy between the accounts of the appointment of 
the judges in Exodus xviii. and Deut. i, as to the time and some of the circum- 
stances. It seems to me either that “ at that time," in Deuteronomy, is toTie 
taken not strictly, but as “about that time," or, more probably, the appoint- 
ment in Exodus was a hasty measure to meet a pressing exigency, that in 
Deuteronomy the formal and regular establishment of the judicial system. 

II, 12.' ^ 

“ Cur timeam dubitemve locum defendere, quamvis 
Natus ad Euphraten, molles quod in aure fcnestrae^ 

Argucrintj licet ipse negem?" Jttven. i. 1^3* 

Petronius Arbiter (Sat3?Ticon, 102) speaks of boring the ears^, as an Arabian 

custom. /' 
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least under its mitigated form, may be considered as merciful 
to the sufferer, and certainly more advantageous to the creditor 
and to the public, than imprisonment. The Israelite sold 
into bondage might at any time be redeemed by his kindred 
on payment of the value of the service that remained due. 
He who became a slave, being already married, recovered 
the freedom of his wife and family as well as his own ; he 
who married a fellow slave, left her and her children as the 
property of his master. The discharged slave was not to be 
cast forth upon society naked and destitute; he was to be 
decently clothed, and liberally furnished out of the flock^ and 
out of the floor ^ and out of the wme-press} 

A parent in extreme distress might sell his children ; if 
male, of course the slave recovered his freedom at the usual 
time — if female, the law took her under its especial protec- 
tion. By a mitigation of the original statute, in ordinary cases, 
she regained her freedom at the end of the seven years. But 
if the master took her himself, or gave her to his son as an 
iiiferior wife, she was to receive the full conjugal rights of her 
station; if denied them, she recovered her freedom. If he 
did not marry her, she might be redeemed ; but on no account 
was to be trafficked away into a foreign land.^ 

^ Levit.. XXV. 39, 40; Exod. xxi. 2, 3; Deut. xv. 12. There is a curioias 
di'Tcrence between these two last texts. In Leviticus the slave became free at 
the Jubilee, in Deut. in the Sabbatical year. The later is the more liberal 
statute. 

K man may sell himself in China in certain cases, such as to discharge a 
debt 10 the crown, or to assist a father in distress, or if dead to bury him in 
due form. If his conduct in servitude should be unimpeachable, he is entitled 
to his liberty at the end of twenty years, if otherwise, he continues a slave 
for life, as do his children, if he bad included them in the original agreement, 
I'he Emperor's debtors, if fraudulently such, are strangled ; if merely by mis- 
fortujy?#. their wives and children and property of every kind are sold; and 
tfaemseives -to. the neW' settlement in Tartan,^ ■ Sir .G. Staunton's' ^ 
of Embassy, ii. 493. 

'T . **ar feature in the state of society in the Eastern Islands is the 

kings, wein debtor and creditor. Throughout the archipelago, where the 
the has not interfered, confinement for debt is unknown. 

*^^wersally has a right to the effects of the debtor, to the amount 
oft. proving it before the proper authority; and if the effects are 

not's^^count satisfj*’ the demand, he has a right to the personal services of 

deA pecul¥ debtor’s wife and children if necessary. Hence arises 

Jfiat people commonly called slave-debtors, or more correctly 

^mdsrnptmin tr? termed bedoi. Raffles. Java, i. 394, note, 
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After all, slavery is too harsh a term, to apply to this tem- 
porary hiring, in which, though the master might inflict blows, 
he was amenable to justice if the slave died under his hands, 
or within two days, from the consequence of the beating : if 
maimed or mutilated, the slave recovered his freedom.^ The 
law went further, and positively enjoined kindness and lenity : 
Thou skait mt ruk over Mm with rigour^ but thou shalt fear 
4he Lord.. . .. . .. , , 

The condition of foreign slaves was less favourable ; whether 
' , captives taken, in war,, purchased, or born in The family, their ' 
servitude was perpetual Yet they too partook of those. 
indulgences which, in a spirit very different from that which 
bestowed on the wretched slaves in Rome the mock honours 
of their disorderly Saturnalia, the Jewish law secured for the 
slave, as well as for the poor, the orphan, the widow, and the 
stranger. The Sabbath was to them a day of rest ; on the 
three great festivals they partook of the banquets which were 
made on those occasions. Ail that grew spontaneously during 
the Sabbatical year belonged to them, in common with the 
poor. Besides these special provisions, injunctions perpetually 
occur in the Mosaic code, which enforce kindness, compassion, 
and charity, not merely towards the native poor, but to tin; 
stranger. Far from that jealous inhospitality and hatred of 
mankind, of which the later Jews were not altogether un- 
justly accused, the stranger, unless a Canaanite, might become 
naturalised, or if he resided in the land, without being incor- 
porated with the ' people, he was not excluded from the ' pro- 
tection of the law. He w*as invited to the public rejoicings ; 
he was to be a witness and partaker in the bounties of the God 
who, blessed the iand.,^ , , 

Such were the political divisions among the Hebrew’ people ; 
but over all classes alike, the supreme and impartial law 
exercised its vigilant superintendence. It took under its 
charge the morals, the health, as well as the persons and the 
property, of the w'hole people. It entered into the domestic 
circle, and regulated all the reciprocal- duties ,■ of ,- 'parent ' and " 
child, husband and wife, as well, as , of .master, -and' - servant. - 

feast {Exodus ,xii., 44),, and of the blessings attached to -offerings and, sacrifices 
{Dcut. xii. 12). Anhang mm Th. ii. p. 194, istedlt. 

1 Exod. XXL 20 ; Levit, XXV. 43. 

There is an instance {i Chron. ii. 34 ei in which an Egyptian slave 
marries his master’s daughter, and in their children is continued the succession 
to the estate. 

® Exod. xxiL 21 ; Levit xlx, 33 ; Deut. x. 16, £9. 
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Among the nomad tribes, from which the Hebrews descended, 

the father was an arbitrary sovereign in his familyj as under 
the Roman law, with the power of life and death. Moses, 
while he maintained the dignity and salutary control, limited 
the abuse of the parental authority. From the earliest period, 
the child was under the protection of the law. Abortion 
and infanticide were not specifically forbidden, but^ unknown, 
among the Jews. Philo, appealing in honest pride to the 
oractice of his countrymen, reproaches other nations with 
these cruelties.^ The father was enjoined to instruct his 
children in all the memorable events and sacred usages of 
the land. In extreme indigence, w^e have seen the sale of 
children, as slaves, was permitted, but only in the same cases, 
and under the same conditions, that the parent might sell 
himself, to escape starvation, and for a limited period. The 
father had no power of disinheriting his sons : the first-born 
received by law two portions, the rest shared equally. On the 
other hand, the Decalogue enforced obedience and respect 
to parents, under the strongest sanctions. To strike or to 
curse a parent W’^as a capital offence. On parricide, the law, 
as if, like that of the Romans, it refused to contemplate its 
possibility, preserved a sacred silence. Though the powder of 
life and death was not left to the caprice or passion of the 
parent, the incorrigible son might be denounced before the 
elders of the city, and, if convicted, suffered death. ^ It is 

^ ^Kdearis 7 rap&, iroXXws tQv aTChcav 

aTajf0pu>7!rias yeyovev, Philo de Leg. Spec. 

Aiigeudas tamen multitudini consulitiir. Nam et necare quenquam ex 
agnatis nefas. Tacitus, of the Jews, Hist. v. 5, 

The Egyptians abhorred child murder, ynvvthpt.iva irdvra rpiepava-t. 4^ 
dpdyKfjif SveKa t 7}$ iro\vav6p(aTias. Diodor. Sic. i. 

'* Das Kind ist den Eitern unumshrankten Gehorsam schuldig. Antwor- 
let er seinen Vater oder seinen Mutter dreimal, olme zu gehorchen, es ist 
'Fodeswerth,'’ Kleuker, Zendavesta, iii. 222. 

‘ ‘ Eltenmord findet sich nicht in der Lasterreihe, wofiir die Bucher Zend 
die Strafen belstimmen.” Kleuker, Zendavesta. iii. 223. 

There is no limit to the parental power in China. 

** Lorsqu'un enfant se rebelle centre son pere, par des injures ou autrement, 
ou si rnerae il porte le crime jusqu’au parricide, la prc.vince oil ce crime a etd 
commis en est alarmtk. L’Empire iui meme devient le juge du coupable. 
On depose les mandarins de ia ville qui ont si rnai instruit cet enfant ddnatur<;*. 
On chalie sdverement ses proches pour avoir si negligent k le reprendre ; 
Girori suppose qii’un si mdchant nature! s'dtait d< 5 j{i 'manifest6 en d’autres 
occasions, ii n'est point d’assez grand supplice pour piiiiir ce parricide. On 
Ic* coupe en mille pieces, on le brule, on detruit sa maison jusqu’aux fonde- 
ments, on renverse cedes de ses voisins, et on dresse partout des moniiraens 
’ ‘OUT CfJiiserver !a mdmoire de cet horrible exc6s.*' ricart, C^rdra. et Gout, 
Relig,, p, fi6o. 
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remarkable that the father and mother were to concur in 
the accusation, a most wise precaution, where polygamy, 
the fruitful source of domestic dissension and jealousy, was 
... permitted. , 

The chastity of females was guarded by statutes, which, 
howeYer severe and cruel according to modern notions, were 
wise and merciful in that state of society. Poems and Travels 
have familiarised os with the horrible atrocities committed by 
the blind jealousy of Eastern husbands. By substituting a 
Judicial process for the wild and hurried justice of the oifended 
party, the guilty suffered a death, probably^ less inhuman ; the 
innocent might escape. The convicted adulterer and adulteress 
were stoned to death ^ Even the incontinence of a female 
before marriage, if detected at the time of her nuptials, which 
was almost inevitable, underwent the same penalty with that 
of the adulteress. Where the case was not clear, the female 
suspected of infidelity might be summoned to a most awful 
ordeal. 2 She was to be acquitted or condemned by God 
Himself, whose actual interposition was promised by His daring 
lawgiver. The woman was led forth from her own dwelling 
into the court of the Lord’s house. In that solemn place she 
first made an offering of execration; not entreating mercy, 
but imprecating the divine vengeance if she should be guilty. 
The priest then took some of the holy water, and mingled it 
with some of the holy earth : as he placed the bowl of bitter 
ingredients in her hand, he took off the veil in which she was 
accustomed to conceal herself from the eyes of man, and left 
her exposed to the public gaze ; her hair was loosened, and 
the dreadful form of imprecation recited. If innocent, the 
water was harmless; if guilty, the Lord would make her a 

‘ ' Les punitions en Corde ne sent pas cnielies : on iie tranche pas la tete 
qu*k cenx qui ont injurid leur pere ou leur mere.” Klaproth, Apercu dcs 
Trois Royanraes, p. 91. 

^ Levit. xviii. 20 ; xx. zo ; Dent. xxii. 22. , 

Compare Tacitus, Germania, xix. Adultery, considered as the effect of 
liind destiny, was not the less severely punished by the laws. A rope w’as 
tied round the neck of the adulterous woman, and she was dragged into a 
public square, where she was stoned to death in the presence of her husband. 
The punishment is represented in the ninth sheet of the MS. Humboldt, 
Researches, ii. 170. 

2 “ L'adultere est puni par une amende ; la femme cst repudide. Si elle 
est seulement soup^onnde, elk doit se purger en Jurant par sa Fdtiche, ct 
mangeant du sel, ou buvant d’un certain breuvage. Elle ne hasarde pas le 
serment lorsquklie se croit coupable, pares que la Fdtiche la feroit mourir.” 
Picart, Relig, des Africains, 12. 

For ordeals of this nature, see Asiatic Researches, !. 389; Park’s Travels ; 
Dampier’s Travels, ill 91, 92. 
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to swell. To this adiiiT-^3Ba.<<^'ft!keat all-seemg God, the 
wontan was to reply, A solemn pause ensued, 

during which the priest curses, and washed 

them out again with the ;Sh® drink the 

water, if she dared ; but whSt j^nilty woman, if she had courage 
to confront, would have tf]ie;;cbmmaHd of countenance, the 
firmness and resolution to gO’ through all this slo%v, searching, 
and terrific process, and finally expose herself to shame and 
agony, far worse than death ? No doubt, cases where this 
trial was undergone were rare; yet, the confidence of the 
l^islator in the divine interference can hardly be questioned ; 
for, had such an institution fallen into contempt by its failure 
in any one instance, his whole law and religion would have 
been shaken to its foundation. 

Marriages were contracted by parents, in behalf of their 
children. A dowry, or purchase-money, was usually given 
by the bridegroom. Polygamy was permitted,' rather than 
encouraged : *6 law did not directly interfere with the im- 
memorial usage, but, by insisting on each wife or concubine 
receiving her full conjugal rights, prevented even the most 
wealthy from establishing those vast harems which are fatal to 
the happiness, and eventually to the population, of a country. 
The degrees of relationship, between which mai-riage was 
forbidden, were defined with singular minuteness.® The lead- 

* Dent. xxi. 15, on polygamy. yufMovcri 8 ^ rap’ AlyuTrlois 6't p.y kpeh 
luav^ tCjv 6^ &Wtf)v oVas hacrros TrpoaipTjraL Diod. Sic. i. 51. 

The jews inferred from the law that the High Priest was to marry a virgin, 
that he was to marry but one. 

“ Allein das Gesetz forderte doch die Einehe nicht ; «nd viele HSuptliiige 
Oder sonst reichste Manner in Israel zogen es vor lieber dem Beispiele des 
zweiw'fiihigen Jaquob als dem reiner Vorbilde Isaaqs zu folgen . . . Aber 
obgkicb durch Gesetz nie aufgehoben, verliert sicb die Viehveiberei sichtbar 
alhnahlig immermehr, je starker die hohere Religion im Verlaufe der Zeit die 
Hitten unvernierkt besserte : so dass die Gcschichte Israels endlich mit dem 
ungczwnngen aher entschiedene Siege der B'inehe schliesst.” I had come to 
the same condubion, thus confirmed by Ewald, Anhang, p. 17S. 

M. Frank observes that in the second chapter of Genesis monogamy is laid 
down in the stronge.st terms as the law of mankind—a man shall cleave to his 
wife, and be one flesh. “ C’est ainsi qiie Moi'se s'exprime sur le mariage qnand 
il te considere en moraliste et en thc*ologien. C’est tout autre chos’e qnand 
ii p:u-'!e en It^gislateur : alors il atitorise la polygamie, la divorce, la rdpudiaiion , 
ce> trois causes de dissolution et de servitude qui ont exerces et exercent 
encore unc si funeste influence, non seulement sur la famille, mais sur la 
OrientaleZ* Etudes Orientales, p. 133. 

“ Lcvit. xviii. 6, 3t8. The Egyptians, as Philo observeSj married their 
sisters. It is certain that they did so in the time of the Ptolemies. The usage 
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ing principle of these enactments was to prohibit marriage 
between those parties among whom, by the usage of their 
society, early and frequent intimacy was unavoidable, and 
might lead to abuse. Divorce was tolerated under certain 
circumstances, not very clearly understood. A Bill of divorce- 
ment, a regular legal process, might be given, and the wife 
dismissed ; ^ yet some disrepute seems to have attached to the 
practice. A priest might not marry a divorced womaii.^ 

Having thus secured the domestic happiness of his .people, " 
or, at least, moderated, as far as the times would allow, those' 
lawless and inordinate passions which overbear the natural 
tenderness of domestic instinct and the attachment between 
the sexes ^ — guarded the father from the disobedience of the 
son, the son from the capricious tyranny of the father — 
secured the wife from being the victim of every savage fit of 
jealousy, while he sternly repressed the crime of conjugal 
infidelity, the lawgiver proceeded, with the same care and dis- 
cretion, to provide for the general health of the people. With 
this view he regulated their diet, enforced cleanliness, took 
precautions against the most prevalent, diseases, and left the 
rest, as he safely might, to the genial climate of the country, 
the wholesome exercise of husbandry, and the cheerful re- 
laxations afforded by the religion. The health of the people 
was a chief, if not the only object of the distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts, and the prohibition against eating 
the blood of any animal. All coarse, hard, and indigestible 
food is doubly dangerous in warm climates. The general 
feeling of mankind has ordinarily abstained from most of the 
animals proscribed by the Mosaic law, excepting sometimes 
the camel, the hare, the coney, and the swine.^ The flesh of 

(according to Herodotus, iii. 31) was introduced among the Persians by 
Cambyses. 

. Deut. xxiv, X, 4. 

Levit. XXL 14; Num. xxx. 9; compare Jerera. iii. 8. Tbe law first 
appears in Deuteronomy ; it is implied in the earlier books. See our Iwic«rcrs 
words— “On account of the hardness of their hearts" (Mark x. 5). 

Among the Arabians divorces are very common. A man of 45 had had 
fifty wives. Nothing is necessary but to say ^^ent “ thou art divorced," 

and to send her home to her parents on a"she camel. Burckhardt, Manners 
of Arabians. 

^ The laws concerning rape are remarkable ; they relate to virgins be- 
trothed. In the city, where the female might have obtained succour if she 
had given alarm, she was presumed to be consenting to the crime; in the 
country, where she could not so defend herself, she was presumed to be the 
innocent victim of force. This is a law peculiar to Deuteronomy, xxii. 23. 

^ Levit. xi. ; Deut. xiv. Compare the Institutes of Menu for remarkable 
coincidences ; Jones's Menu, v. ii. 66. For the similarity between the 
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the camel is vapid and heavy the wholesomeness of the hare 
is questioned by Hippocrates; that of the swine m southern 
countries tends to produce cutaneous maladies, the diseases 
to which the Jews were peculiarly liable; 
animal being usually left in the East to its own filthy habits^ 
is not merely unwholesome, but di^usting ; it is the scavenger 
of the towns. Of the birds, those of prey were forbidden ; 
of fish, those without fins or scales. The prohibition of blood 
(besides its acknowledged unwholesomeness, and in some 
instances fatal effects) perhaps pointed at the custom of some 
savage tribes, which, like the Abyssinians, fed upoii flesh torn 
warm from the animal, and almost quivenng with lire. ims 
revolting practice may have been interdicted not merely as 
unwholesome, but as promoting that ferocity of manners 
which it was the first object of the lawgiver to discourage. 
Beasts which died of themselves, or torn by other beasts, were 

not to be eaten.^ 1 

Cleanliness, equally important to health with wholesome 
diet,® was maintained by the injunction of frequent ablutions, 

Kcvyptian and Jewish law of uncleanness as regards animals, Porphyrias de 
Abstinent., lib. iv. p. 514. Some of the Jewish usages prevail m Siam. La 

Louto.n2^o4^. of Nearchus nothing but extreme distress could 

prevail on the Greeks to eat camel's flesh : Vincent, i. p. 272. The Arabs 
kt the young camel : Russell's Nat. Hist, of Aleppo. Meidan, Prov. Arab., 

Mohammedans, it is^ w inherit the Jewish aversion for swine. 

They are eaten in India and China. Swine’s flesh was eaten m Greece , bacon 
was the common food in Rome. On the aversion of the Egyptians to swnne, 
Herod, ii. 47; .^Elian, Hist. Anim. x. 16; xvi. 37. .^han says that there 
were no swine and that they were not eaten in India (xii. 37). ^ 

De Pauw endeavours to show that the Egyptian dietetics were especially 
intended to counteract the leprosy (ii. pp. 109 and 150). 

I'he Turks, according to Russell, will not eat the hare ; the Arabs do. 1 he 
word translated “coney” is probably the Jerboa. It is not eaten by the 
Ai'ubs, according to Russell and Hasselquist. v ia i, i 

» “When we asked them if they were accustomed to eat live tlesh, they 
(the Bokhara) denied It, but spoke with pleasure of the luxury of opening the 
veins of a dromedary or a sheep, and drinking the warm blood. Hamilton, 
A-gyptiaca, p. 2S. 

Lcvit. xviii. 14. The blood of the sacrifices was especially forbidden, 
l)eing sanctified as the means of atonement; with the Hebrews it was the 

seat of life* ■ , , ■ , , , . , , 

4 I^vit. xxii. 8. The flesh of an animal killed by another is prohibited. 
Phocylides, 136; by Pythagoras, Diog. Laert. viii. 33. The Koran, Sura 
V. 4. According to Niebuhr the prohibition is still observed in Arabia. 

^ Compare the regulations for personal cleanliness in the Vishnu JPurana, 
p. 301. Among Greek writers Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 7 : ml rov dvrby 
Kadape^etP airo re Kij$ovSf Kai X^x^vs^ juidiffiaroi Trapros, ml aT^x^tr&at 
^pccrm re xpewy, ml rptyXmj ml fAsXapovpwv ml dtcby ml rtpp 
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particularly after touching a dead body, or anything which 
might possibly be putrid; by regulations concerning female 
disorders, and the intercourse between the sexes ; provisions 
which seem minute and indelicate to modem ideas, but were 
doubtless intended to correct unseemly or unhealthfui prac- ' 
tices, either of the Hebrew people or of neighbouring tribes. 
The leprosy was the dreadful scourge which excited the greatest 
apprehension. The nature of this loathsome disease is sulti- 
ciently indicated by the expressive description — a leper as 
white as smm. In its worst stage the whole flesh rotted, the 
extremities dropped off, till at last mortification ensued, and 
put an end to the sufferings of the miserable outcast; for 
as the disease was highly infectious, the unhappy victim was 
immediately shunned, and looked on with universal abhor- 
rence.^ The strict quarantine established by Moses provided 
for the security of the community, not without merciful re- 
gard to the sufferer. The inspection of the infected was com- 
mitted to the Levites; the symptoms of the two kinds of 
disorder accurately pointed out ; the period of seclusion de- 
fined ; while all, if really cured, were certain of readmission 
into the community, none were readmitted until perfectly 
cured. Clothes, and even houses which might retain the 
infection, were to be destroyed without scruple; though it 

thorbKtav mi Kudficjif ml ruiv d\X(s}v TrapctKeXe^ovrat 6 i rds reXerAs 

# TOLs Ispois € 7 nre\ovvT€s. Diog. Laert. viii. 34. It is observable that what 
was the distinction of Pythagoras and of the initiate in the Mysteries, was 
enacted by Moses on the whole people. 

^ Nothing can exceed the notion of disgrace attached to the unfortunate 
sufferer. No Arab will sleep near a leper, nor eat from the same dish with 
him; nor will he permit his son or daughter to connect themselves with a 
leprous family. Burckhardt's Manners of Arabians, p. 54. 

Suicide is never committed by males except in cases of leprosy, where in 
other parts of India the leper sometimes burns himself alive. Asiatic Re- 
searches, xvi. 198, 410. 

For the singularly tender and charitable, yet rigid provisions concerning 
lepers in the Middle Ages, Milman’s Latin Christianity, v, 480. 

‘*Moyse a doniid les preuves les moins i^quivoques de ses connaissances 
profondes en m^'decine dans la partie de ses lois qui contient des preceptes 
d'hygiene et 1’ indication des caraetkes auxquels on peut reconnaltre la lepre 
blanche, fort r^pandue parmi les peu pies de Dieu, ainsi que celles des moyens 
qu’ii faut mettre en usage pour le gu^rir. II apprend a distinguer les taches 
qui annoncent I’invasion prochaine ou I'existence de cette I^pre, de celles qui 
ne doivent inspirer aucun soupcon. II porte un jugement tr^s-sain sur la nature 
critique des croutes, et des irruptions herpetiformes qui s’observent dans cette 
affection, sur la complication de la lepre blanche invdtrriTe avec la lepre iilc^rde, 
et sur plusieurs autres accidens de cette redoutable maladie. Les modernes 
out eu queiquefois, mats rarement, occasion de s’assurer combien tout ce qu'il 
dit est exact." Sprengel, Histoire de la Mddecine, traduit par A. L. Jourdan, 
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does not seem quite dear whether the plague, which lurked 
in the plaster of bouses, was the same leprosy wliidi might 
become contagious, or a kind of mildew or worm, which 
might breed some other destructive malady. 

Human life, in all rude and barbarous tribes, is of cheap 
account ; Mood is .shed on the least provocation ; open or 
secret assassination is a common occurrence. The Hebrew 
penal law enforced the highest respect for the life of man. 
Afiirdcr ranked with high treason (le,^ idolatry, blaspliemy), 
striking a father, adultery, and unnatural lust, as a capilnl 
crime : the law demanded blood for bloodd But it trans- 
ferted the exaction of the penalty from private revenge, and 
committed it to the judicial authority. To effect this, it had 
to struggle with an inveterate though barbarous usage, wliidi 
still prevails among the Arabian tribes. By a point of honour, 
as rigorous as that of modern duelling, the nearest of kin is 
l}Oiind to revenge tire death of his relation : he is his God or 
blood-avenger.*^ He makes no inquiry : he allows no pause : 
whether the deceased itas been slain on provocation, by 
accident, or of deliberate malice, death can only be atoned 
l:)y the blood of the homicide. To mitigate the evils of an 
usage too firmly established to be rooted out, Moses ap- 
pointed certain cities of refuge, conveniently situated. If 
the homicide could escape to one of , these, he was ..safe till., 
a Judicial investigation took place. If the crime was delibe- 
rate murder, he was surrendered to the Goel; if justifiable 
or accidental homicide, he was bound to reside within the 
sanctuary for a certain period : .should be leave it .and expose ,. 
himself to the revenge of his pursuers, he did so at his own 
. peril, and might be put to death.® In case of strife, ■ what ■ 
was called the law of retaliation was enacted, life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, w?oun.d for wound, stripe for stripe. 

.. i Eicxlm .Levi.uxsi.v. 17, 21, 22. ^ 

Selden interpreted Levit xix. 16, "‘Thou slialt not stand against the blooii 
of thy neighbour,'' Non stabis otiostis. RosenniilUer rightly, and in connecting 
with the former clause,- ** Thou shall not stand up as false witness against thy 
ne.ighbour.” Rosenmuller in l&m. 

The Goc! In Homer, and redemption from the Goel, ix. 628. 


■ itai .lutKif we K.wv’iPijrQwjhovom 


Compare Plato do Leg. ix,; Demosthen, contr. Aristog.; F^aiisanias, v. ti, 
riii. 34 ; Pollux, viil. 

Pallas*. The Circassians. The Koran, Sura xvh. 35. Burckhardl, Mannfr< 
and CmtofiK, p. 86. In the island of Sardinia this ewstoro still prevails iii all 
its force, (.lompare Tyndale's 1 ravels, and Gregorovius. 

® Nnmtwrs xxxv. 1$, 
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There was especial provision for injury to a woman with 
child. Where a murder was committed, of which the per- 
petrator was undetected, the nearest oity was .commanded to^ . 
make an offering of atonement. With the- same Je,alous: 
regard for human life, a strict police regulation enacted , that 
the terrace on the top of every house- -should have- a parapet,^: 
In one case inexcusable carelessness, which caused death,, -was- 
capitally punished. If an ox gored a man s-o-That he' died,. the-: 
beast was put to death if the owner' had- been warned, he 
also suffered the same penalty; but in. this case his - life, .might ■ 
be redeemed at a certain price. , In ' other -cases, as was said, 
personal injury was punished by strict retaliation, “an -eye for, 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’^ The Jews however assert 
that, from the earliest period, these 'penalties were, commuted- 
' for a pecuniary .111 'iilct, according to a regular, scale.. , 

While the law was thus rigorous with regard to human life, 
against the crime of theft it was remarkably lenient. The 
midnight burglar might be killed in the act.*^ Man-stealing, as 
the kidnapped person could only be sold to foreigners, in- 
flicted political death, and was therefore a capital offence ; •'" 
but the ordinary punishment of theft was restitution. Here 
personal slavery was a direct ad%^antage, as it empowered the 
law to exact the proper punishment without touching the life. 
No man w^as so poor that he could not make restitution : 

- .because" 'the labour of a slave being of higher value than-- 'his-:;' , 
:'Bi-aint-eiianGe5 his- person could be sold either to satisfy a 
cr.editor, or to make co,mpe.nsa.tion for a theft. 

The law of property may be most conveniently stated after 
the filial settlement of the, country. 

In ail the foregoing statutes we see the legislator constantly, 
yet discreetly, mitigating, .the -savage- usages- of a barbarous, 
people. There are some minor provisions to which it is 
difficult to assign any object, except that, of softening .- the 
ferocity of manners, and promoting -gentleness, and humanity-; 
kindness to domestic animals — the prohibition ' to. employ 
beasts of unequal strength, the ox and the" .'ass, on,' -the same 

3 Exod. xxi. 22 4’/ ; Levit. xxiv. 19 : Deut. 'xix. 21. 

- Dirat xxii. S. 

'■> eaw 5’' ipa ^ dXK 6 n rwp' ip 

rtOe/xiptav rt dOXeBovra tolovtop dpdcry^ 
arftlrctxrap ol irpocT’/^KOvres t6v (povav rw KreivavTi, Piato de Leg. ix. 
p, 44, edit. Btpoat. 

'i'he exception is remarkable, and Greek. 

^ Exod. xxii. a. Exod. xxi. 16 ; Deist, xxiv. 7. 
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labour (unless this is to be classed with those singular statutes 
of which we have no very satisfactory explanation, which for- 
bade wearing garments of mixed .materials, or sowing mixed 
seeds) — the prohibition to seethe a kid in its mother^s milk 
(though this likewise is supposed by Spencer to be aimed at a, 
religious usage) — or to take the young of birds and the dam 
together.^ Towards all their fellow-creatures the same kindly 
conduct was enjoined on the Hebrew people, both by general 
precept and by particular statute. The mildness of their slave- 
law has been often contrasted, to their advantage, with that of 
those ancient nations which made the loudest boast of their 
freedom and civilisation. The provisions for the poor were 
equally gentle and considerate ; the gleanings of every harvest 
held were left to the fatherless and widow ; the owner might not 
go over it a second time ; the home of the poor man was sacred ; 
his garment, if pledged, was to be restored at nightfall. Even 
towards the stranger oppression was forbidden ; if indigent, he 
shared in all the privileges reserved for the native poor. 

The general war-law, considering the age, was not deficient 
in lenity. War was to be declared in form. The inhabitants 
of a city which made resistance, might be put to the sword, 
that is, the males ; but only after it had been summoned to 
surrender. Fruit-trees were not to be destroyed during a 
siege.‘*^ The conduct towards female captives deserves par- 
ticular notice. The beautiful slave might not be hurried, as 
was the case during those ages falsely called heroic, in the 
agony of sorrow, perhaps reeking with the blood of her 
murdered relatives, to the bed of' the conqueror. She was 
allowed a month for decent sorrow : if, after that, she became 
the wife of her master, he might not capriciously abandon her, 
and sell her to another ; she might claim her freedom as the 
price of her humiliation. 

To the generally humane character of the Mosaic legis- 
lation there appears one great exception, the sanguinary and 
relentless warfare enjoined against the seven Canaanitish 
nsations. Towards them mercy was a crime— extermination 
a duty* It is indeed probable, that this war-law, cruel as it 

^ Exod, xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26; Dent. xiv. ci. "Fhe iteration of this law is 
remarkable. 

fcisse also Cwdworth on the Lord’s Sapper. - 
In the Indian laws, says Vincent, the produce of the field, the works of 
■the artisan, the city without walls, and the defenceless village, were declared 
sacred and inviolate. Commerce of Ancients. He quotes Strabo, xv. ; Died. 
Sic. ii. I ; Paolini, 227, 
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seeiBSj was not in the least more barbarous than^ that of the 
surrounding nations, more particularly of the Canaanites them- 
selves. In this the Hebrews were only not superior to thek 
age. Many incidents in the Jewish history show^ the horrk! 
atrocities of warfare in Palestine, The mutilation ^of dis- 
tinguished captives, and the torture of prisoners in cold 
blood, were the usual consequences of victory. Adonib.ezek, 
one of the native kings, acknowledges that seventy, kings, witli, 
their thumbs and toes cut off, had gathered their meat under 
his table. The invasion and' conquest' once- determined,- no 
alternative remained but: to €xtiip)ate or be extirpated. The 
dangers and evils to which the Hebrew- tribes were sub- 
sequently exposed by .the .weakness or humanity, which , in- 
duced them to suspend their work of extermination,, before.. -it 
had been fully completed, clearly show the political wisdom by 
which those measures were dictated: cruel as they were, the war 
once commenced, they were inevitable. The right of - the , J ew's 
to invade and take possession of Palestine depended solely on 
their divine commission, and' their grant .from the Sovereign 
Lord of heaven and earth ; for any other right — deduced from 
the possession of the patriarchs, who never were owners of 
more than the sepulchres they purchased ; and, if they had any 
better title, had forfeited it by the abeyance of many centuries 
— is untenable and preposterous. Almighty Providence de- 
termined to extirpate a race of bloody, licentious, and bar- 
barous idolaters, and replace them by a people of milder 
manners and purer religion. Instead of -the earthquake, -the- 
famine, or the pestileiiee, the ferocious valour of this yet un- ' 
civilised people was allowed free scope. The war, in which: 
the Hebrew tribes were embarked, was stripped of none of Its ^ 
customary horrors and atrocities ; nor was it till these savage 
and unrelenting passions had fulfilled their task, that the in- 
fluence of their milder institutions was to soften and humanise 
the national character. Such was the scheme, which,, if no-t;^ 
as: we - assert, -really authorised by the .Supreme Being, '..must, 
have been created within the daring and comprehensive mind 
of the Hebrew legislator. He undertook to lead a people 
through a long and dreadful career of bloodshed and massacre.' 
The conquest once achieved, they -were to settle down into- a 
nation of peaceful husbandmen, under a 'mild and equal ,con,- 
stitution. Up to a certain point they were to be trained in the 
worst possible discipline for peaceful citizens j to encourage 
every disposition opposite to those inculcated by the general 

' VOL. I. ■ ^ - F 
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Spirit of the law. Their ambition was inflamed ; military 
habits formed ; the love of restless enterprise fostered ; the 
habit of subsisting upon plunder encouraged. The people 
who were to be merciful to the meanest beash were to 
mutilate the noblest animal, the horse, wherever they met ii: : 
those who were not to exercise any oppression whatever to- 
wards a stranger of another race, an Edomite, or even towards 
their ancient enemy— * an Eg5'’pliaii; on the capture of a 
Canaan! tish city, were to put man, woman, and child to the 
sword. Their enemies were designated; appointed limits 
fixed to their conquests: beyond a certain boundary the 
ambitious invasion, which before was a virtue, became a 
crime. The whole victorious nation was suddenly to j.Kiuse 
in its career. Thus far they were to be like hordes of Tartars, 
Scythians, or Huns, bursting irresistibly from their deserts, and 
sweeping aw^ay every ^^estige of human life : at a given point 
their arms were to fall from their hands; the thirst of conquest; 
subside ; and a great unambitious agricultural republic — 
with a simple religion, an equal adiiiinisiratioii of justice, a 
thriving and industrious populatioo, brotherly harmony and 
mutual goodwill bet'iveen ail ranks ; domestic virtues, purity of 
morals, gentleness of manners— -was to arise in the midst of 
the desolation their arms had made ; and under the very roofs 
—in the vdneyards and com-ields — which they had obtained 
merciless violence. 

The sanction on which the Hebrew law was founded, is, if 
possible, more e:d:raordinary. The kwgiver — educated in 
Egypt, W'here the immortality of the soul, under some form, 
most likely that of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
the soul, entered into the popular belief — nevertheless main- 
tained a profound silence on that fandameiital article, if not of 
political, at least of religious legislation— rewards and pimisli- 
ments in another llfed He substituted temporal chastisements 


* Oq this opinion* hdd by Warbwlon, but beld by WarDurtoo ia tliat para- 
f 'toxical form in whicb his vigorous gladiatorial rrjiiid delighted, .1 line! ro 5 ’’:jeH 
to have anticipated the conclusion at which Ewald had arrived, 'The thought 
of anotlier life was obscured, and, as it were, superseded, by the belief in, direct 
providential government in the present. '"Deiin juii.i rente A'crtmucn ate 
j'ahve, und diese Hoffnung stiltiger Erlysting gemigte dem iiieriKcidicIsen 
ilfr.iste, und so elnzig fiihlte er sich vor dem gditlicheri urtil desswi 

Lcitung % erschwmdend, dass er sogar auf die Hoffmmg ''eirier i ig^ciien eiiwf'h 
nen FoUdauer kein Gewicht !eg£, und nur fur das irdiscin; Lebon iange Djtuer 
und WoUlcrgehen wiinscht. So zeigen es sogar die lo Gebole: und alle 
gunlichen Verheissungen Oder Drobungea welciie in Leben der alte Rciigion 
laut vrerden, teiehen.sich stets nur auf'diese Erde und rias jetzige Lcten/' I 
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and temporal blessings. On the violation of the constitution, 
followed inevitably blighted harvests, famine, pestilence, bp- 

reniiess among their women, defeat, caj)tivity ; ; on its main- 
tenance, abundance, health, fruitfulness, victory, independence. 
How wonderfully the event verified the ' prediction of the in- 
spired legislator-— how invariably apostasy led to adversity — 
repentance and reformation to prosperity^ — will abundantly 
appear during the course of the following history. 

liillf coBCitr with Ewald that the general and intuitive presentiment of another 
life Iin 5 ered, though latent in the Jewish mind, to be reawakened at a later, 
time, that of the Prophets. Ewald, ii. p. 121, ist Edition. 

- The 'Rabbinists were so perplexed to find the Resurrection m me Law, that 
they cited Deut. xxxi. 16: “'Behold, thou shall sleep with thy .fathers and 
the people shall rise up.’‘ There they stopped short of the unseemly concli:- 
slon, Tract. Sanbednn, ii They .also quoted, Deut. i 8. Compare , Beer, 
fTcschichte der luden, I 116 ; on the Egyptian transmigration, Herod, ii 123,; 
Diodor.; Heeren. Ideen JSgypten, i. 192. Hereen wrote thus,: Ich gkiibe, 
mich dadiirch berechtigt amiehmen xu durfen das die Lehre von deivSeeieii- 
waridcrung nur ein pbiiosoobem der Priester, keineswegs aber Volksreligiori 
war.” The recent discoveries in. Egyptian lore, especially the remarka,hle 
“ TodtenbiicIT' published by Lepsius, seem to. show that the notions of'a.n- 
ollier life were .far. more ..profoundly incorporated with .the , popular ., .Egyptian 
mind. Ewald writes that it . was . so much .so that die ..man , .ebenso.^ ricliiig 
die Religion des Todes, als den Jahventhum die des Lebens neime,n kann ’* 
{p. i«4i 
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BOOK IV 





THE INVASION 

Arlvancft to the Holy Land-Repulse— Residence in the Desert— Second 
Advance— Conquests to the East of the Jordan— Death and Character 

■ . of Moses. . 

At length, the hvelve tribes broke up their encampment in the 
elevated region about Mount Sinai. A year and a month 
had elapsed since their departure from Egypt. The nation 
assumed the appearance of a regular army; military order and 
discipline were established ; each tribe marched in. succession 
under its own leaders, with its banner displayed, and took up 
its position in the appointed quarter of the camp. When 
the silver trumpets sounded, the tribe of Judah, mustering 
74,600 fighting men, defiled forward from the east side of the 
t:a,mp, and led the van, followed by Issacliar, with 54,400, and 
Zebuluii, Then came a division of the tribe of Levi, 

the descendants of Gershom and Merari, bearing the taber- 
nacle,, which was carefully taken down, and, thus moving after 
the advanced guard, might be set up, ready for the reception 
of the ark. Then Reuben, numbering 46,500, Simeon 59,300, 
Gad, 45, 650, broke up,. and advanced, from, the soi!the.m part' 
of the encampment. The second division of the Levites, the 
family of Kohath, next took their station, bearing the sanctuary 
and the ark, and all the sacred vessels, with the most religious 
care, lest any hands but those of Aaron and his assisWts 
should touch a single part. All the males of the house of 
!4evi amounted only to 22,000. Ephraim 40,500, Manasseh 
32,200, Benjamin 35,4^0? defiled, and formed the western 
wing of the encampment; Dan 62,700, Asher 41,500, Xap- 
thali 53,400, brought up tine rear. The whole nuriiljer of 
fighting men wa.s 603,550.^ This forrnidai)ie army set forward 

^ Nismber^j x. 

Of U'i« tliflictiittcs aiiU discrepancies wbicb occur in Cic sacred wrliings of 
iiie Hebrews, perhaps two-tbirds are found in passagcn w'hicii coiuain numbers. 
Of the primitive Hebrew system of notation we arc' most iikviy ignorant ; but 
the manner in which the numbers are denoted in the present copies of the 
sacred books, is remarkably liable to error and raiaapprehension. fSee 
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siligintg,. ^^jRise O Li>rd^ and kt thine enemies be scattered 
aia.d thus — already furnished with their code of laws, irresistible 
both in their numbers and the promised ■assistance , of their 
God— they marched onward to take possession of the fruitful 

dissertation in. the last edition of Calmet.) It is by no_ means easy to re- 
concile the enormous numbers, contained in the census, with .the- language.. 'Of 
oUic;:* passages In the Scriptures, particulai'ly that of the_ seventh chapter of, 
Deiiti^Jonomy. The nation, which could arm 600,000 fighting, men is described 
as ^ the fewest of all people/’ as inferior in numbers, it ■should, .seem, to each 
■ of ' the seven *."■. greater and mightier -nations” which ' then ■ inhabited Canaan. 
.And it ..is .remarkable, that while there has been ,rauch .controversy, .whether 
the ■ whole area of Palestine could contain The ■ Hebrew settlers, the, seven 
nations are “to be put out by little and little, lest the beasts of the fiejd in- 
.'.crease 'U'pon ■'..’ the new occupants. . The narrative, of the. camp.aign, m,th.e 
Bc>o.k of .Joshua, is equally, ixteonsistent with these immense numbers; 
the defiling of the whole army of 600,000 men, seven times in one day, round 
the wails of Jericho ; the panic of the whole host at the repulse of 3000 men 
before Ai. The general impression from this book is, that it describes the 
invasion of nations, at once more warlike and numerous, by a smaller force, 
which, without reliance on divine succour, could not have achieved the con- 
quest ; rather than the irruption of an host, like that of Attila orZengis, which 
jnight have borne down all opposition by the mere weight of numerical force. 

1 have not, however, thought fit to depart from the numbers as they stand in 
the sacred writings ; though, if we might suppose that a cypher has been 
added in the total sum, and throughout the several particulars ; or if we might 
include men, women, and children under the 600, oco, the history would gain, 
in my opinion, both in clearness and consistency. It may be added, that the 
number of the first-born (Num. iii. 43) is quite out of proportion to that of 
the adult males. 

The more i study this question, the more strongly am I convinced that great 
■abatement is absolmely necessary in the numbers of the Israelites, , not. merely 
for historic credibility* but to maintain the consistency and , veracity ,. of the . 
sacred records. I am not ignorant or forgetful of the passage, in Exodus i., 7, in 
■which Pharaoh is represented. as declaring the Israelites “more and mightier’’ 
than they, if however these w^ords, spoken in the secret council of Pharaoh, 
.are to be* taken to the letter, they cannot be regarded but as the expression of 
fear and jealousy at the growth of so formidable and dangerous a people 
,. within. bis realm ; for to press the senten.ee to its literal meaning would be to 
suppose the inhabitants of the narrow district of Goshen more numerous than 
vthose of the whole, valley of the Nile, and all its vast and .populous cities— than 
'. a...i.mtion.,wbich in all probability had a short time before conquered large" parts 
of Africa and Asia. I am aware too that the modern critical school accept 
these numbers without hesitation — Ewald, I think, the two millions and a half, 
Biinsea at least two millions. Bunsen has even calculated the time which it 
would take for such a host, marching in so many files, and so. many men in 
each file, to cross the Red Sea (of course the shorter .passage). With due 
respect to these most learned scholars, I cannot think- them very high autho- 
lilies for moving large bodies of men. I should like to have put the plain 
jibstraci question to Napoleon or the Duke of Wellington. . -Remember shat 
there k no word of miraculous interposition. If Biblical .interpreters are re-^' 
solved to adhere to the text, and throw themselves on the vague assertion ^ 
tiwt nothing is impossible with God, there is an end of the question; but 
to those who would reconcile the main facts of the Jewish annals with^ his- 
toric credibility, according to the ordinary rules of human reason, I venture 
to suggest some further investigation. Conceive two millions and a half of 
people (the population of London and its suburbs), some assembled i^froia 
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land, which had been promised as a reward of their toils. 
The cloud still led the way; but their prudent leader likewise 
secured the assistance of Hobab,^ his brother-in-law, who, at 
the head of his clan, had been accustomed to traverse the 
desert, knew intimately the bearings of the country, the usual 
resting-places, the water-springs, and the character and habits 
of the wandering tribes. 

Their march was not nninterropted by adventures.*^ At 
liberal! a fire broke out, which raged with great fury among 
the dry and combustible materials of which their tents were 
made. The people trembled before the manifest anger of the 
Lord: the destructive flames ceased at the prayer oi .Moses.” 
Not long after (at a place subsequently called Kibroth Hat- 
taavah), discontent and mutiny began to spread in camp. 
The manna, on which they had long fed, began to pall upon 
the taste. With something of that feeling which reminds us 
of sailors who have been long at sea, they began to reineniber 
the flesh, the fish, and particularly the Juicy and cooling fruits 
and vegetables which abounded in Egypt, a species of lotus, a 

varj<ms parts of Eg?pt, suddenly called on to mlgratv'3, the aged* the 

inlirro, the sick, women and. children ; not to migrate in slow* dtjlibemteoftler, 
hvd In the. utmost haste, with an armed enemy, mounted on chariots, in pursiiit ; 
with no previous organisation or discipline eiscept perhaps seme lorjse habijs 
of obedience to eldei^ or heads of families and tribes ; laden too with the spoils 
of the Egyptians (for their baggage, to Judge from the materials of all kinds 
required and actually used in building the tabernacle, and for the pul’^ljc cere- 
monial in the wiidemess, if it accompanied them, must ha-ve been no slight 
irtcismuraiicel—at ail events with their flocks and herds, if not sufficient far 
their maintenance, certainly embarrassing and retarding their uiovementK-- 
• and all this mass of human beings of all ages and both sexes, and beasts wiUi 
llieir burthens, in the disorder of a flight, with the enemy in their rear, till 
the Red Sea was passed, and in the Desert moving at the regular pr.cu of a 
caravan, about is a day; and 6oo,oocs fighting men fliow armed we 
are mi told), aa army one-third larger, exclusive of the contingents, than that 
with which Napoleon invaded Russia ; larger probably than those of Attila, 
Zengis, or llraour. in their first military enterprise, are checked and oifiy 
secured from rout through prevailing prayer to God, by on,-; Bedouin tribe, the 
Araa.lekites, and are so frightened by the report of the spies as not to rkire to 
4.aross the border. 

If the passage in Exodus is to be taken literally, that ilie Israi.^lites were 
more numerous than the Egyptians, so must that in iJeiitcronomy, that each 
of tlw seven nations in Canaan was more nunierouR tlian the Israelites. 
Palestine, in that case, will have had a population of at leask twenty miliions, 
Egypt of about two millions. ^ 

There is another singular discrepancy to be noted : the first-born w-m only 
aa,a73 ; the adult males 603,55®* many males docs this give to a family? 

See Ro.senniidler''s note on Numbers iii. 43, 

i Numbers x. 29-*32. ** r'orasmuch as thou knowest how we arc to encamp 
in the wiklerness, and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” 

Numbers xi. r, 3. 

» Numters xi, 4, 31;, 34.- 
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fayourite food among the lower orders, and the water-melon, 
the great luxury of southern climates. The discontents rose 
so high that, to strengthen the authority of ^the leader, a per- 
manent council of seventy elders was appointed : the model, 
and. as the Jews assert, the origin of their famous Sanhedrin. 
Still Moses doubted whether it might not be necessary to 
satisfy the mutinous spirits by slaying all the flocks and herds, 
which had hitherto lieen religiously reserved Jor sacrifices.^_ 
By divine command he promised an immediate supply of 
food ; but at the same time warned them of the fatal conse- 
quences wdiicli w’oiild attend the gratification of their appetites. 
Quails again fell in great abundance around the camp ; but 
immediately on this change of diet, or even before, if w^e are 
i(( receive the account to the strict letter, a dreadful pestilence 
l)roke oiitd It has been suggested, that quails feed on heile- 
iiore,. and other , poisonous plants, and may thus become most' 
pernicious and deadly food. The place . was called .Ki.bro.th 
Bhittaavah, the graves of the greedy after food. During the 
height of this mutiny, the leader received unexpected assist- 
ance from two of the seventy, Eldad and Medad,^ who, of their 
own accord, 'begando,.. prophesy, to speak in the •name of God, 
or to testify their religious zeal by some peculiar and enthiish 
a Stic language. Far from reproving with jealous indignation 
.tliese^ Intruders on his own spiritual function, the prudent. leader 
comiiiendecl their zeal, and expressed his desire that it might 
s,pread t,h,rou.giiout the nation. 

At their next stage new difficulties arose— jealousy,.,:, and.. 
..dissension within the .family of the lawg.iv.er.- . Miriam,, the^ 
sister of Moses, who, from' the prominent' part-' she took'dR 
■the 'rejoicings , on the shore of the. Red -Sea, ..-seems to 'have, 
tjeen tlie acknowledged head of the female community, found, 
or supposed herself, supplanted in dignity by the Arabian 
(Ethiopian) wife of 'Moses— whether Zipporab, or a second 
wife, is not quite clear. Aaron espoused her quarrel ; but 
the authority of Moses, and the impartiality of the law, were 
ar. once vindicated. The offenders were summoned 'before 
ihe tal>ernacle, and rebuked by the voice from the cloud. 
ITie iiiiitinous Miriam was smitten with leprosy. Notwith- 

^ ('umpijie i 657. ** Coturoicibus veneni semen gratissimus cibus,. 

ruatu ob amsam eus danmavere mensis.’* Plin. li, N., x. 23. See also 
from Dldymiis in Geoponicis. Rosenmuller, note on Numbers 

ri. 33. 

« Xiirnbers xl 26. 
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Standing the intercessory prayer of Moses for her pardon (the 
brotherly tenderness of Moses is worthy of remark), she is 
cast, like a common person, out of the camp, till she should 
have completed the legal term of purification. 

At length the nation arrived on the southern frontier of 
the promised land, at a place called Kadesh Barnea. Their 
wanderings are now drawn to an end, and they are to rea.n 
the reward of all their toil and suffering, the final testimony 
of the divine favour. Twelve spies, one from each tribe, 
are sent out to make observations on the fruitfulness of the 
land, the character of the inhabitants, and the strength of 
their fortilkations. Among these, the most distinguished are, 
Ckalfb, of the tribe of Judah, and Joshua, of Ephraim, During 
the forty days of their absence the assenibled people anxioiisl}' 
await their return^ and at length they are seen advancing 
toAvards the camp, loaded with delicious fruits, for it was now 
about the time of the vintage. In one respect their report 
is most satisfactory. Canaan had undergone great improve- 
ment since the time when Abraham and Jacob had pasiiircd 
their fiocks in the open and unoccupkd plains. ^The vine, 


great success ; and the rich sample which they bear-^a bimcii 
of grapes, almost as much as two men can carry, suspended 
from a pole, with figs and pomegranates— confirms their cheer- 
ing narrative. But, on, the other hand, the intelligence, exag- 
gerated by the fears of ten out of the twelve spies, overwhelms 
the whole people with terror. These treasures were guarded 
by fierce and warlike tribes, not likely to abandon their native 
plains without an obstinate and bloody contest Their cities 
were strongly fortified ; and above all, nearly the first enemicis 
they would have to encounter would be men of colossal 
stature, the descendants of the gigantic people celebrated 
in their early national traditions, people before whom they 
would be as grassMppers, The inhabitants of Egypt are in 
general of siiiaii stature ; ^ and the same causes which tended 
to the rapid increase of the Jewish people in that country 
were unfavourable to their height and vigour. Bui, Avorse 
than this, their long slavery had debased their minds : the coo- 
tidence in the di%riiie protection gave. w\iy at cnice before tliiar 
sense of physical inferiority, and the total deficiency of moral 
courage. Back io Is the general cry, I'he brave 

r Se« Pettigrew on the Stature of the Mummies, p. 167. The tallest male, 
when tittrolled, does not reach to more than five feet five inches. 
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Joshua and Caleb in vain reprove the general pusillanimity ; 
their own lives are in danger ; and, in bitter disappointment, 
the lawgiver perceives that a people accustomed to the luxuries 
of a relaxing climate, and inured to slavery. 'from their birth, 
are not the materials from which he can construct a bold, 
conquering, and independent nation. But his great mind is 
equal even to those dispiriting circumstances; and, in all 
the wonderful history of the Jews, perhaps nothing is more 
extraordinary, or more clearly evinces his divine " inspiration 
’.n;id confident reliance on the God in whose name, he ■ spoke, 
tliuri his conduct on this trying occasion. - .The decision is, 
.instantaneously formed ; the plan of immediate conquest at, 
once abandoned ; the people are commanded, on the authority? 
of God, to retreat directly from, the borders of the ■ promised . 
.land. They are neither to return to 'Egypt, nor assail an 
easier conquest; but they are condemned to* wander for 
: deiiiiite vperiod of .forty years,' in the barren and dismal regio,nS' 
th.,rough which they had, marched.. No hope is held out that 
their .lives shall be. prolonged.; they are distinctly assured, that 
not .one of '.them sha,!! receive those- blessings, on the promise 
of which they had surrendered themselves to the guidance of 
Moses, abandoned Egypt, and traversed the wilderness. Even 
■jM OS es.. .'.him self, -at the age of eighty, acquiesces in the dis- 
couraging apprehension, that he never shall enjoy the, reward 
'Of his " honourable and patriotic ambition — the pride -and ■ 
'satisfaction of .seeing his republic- happily -established -in . the 
land - of Canaan. .'A desperate access of valour, or an impatient . 

. .desire of beholding, once, '.at least, the ' -pleasant land, .in. vain 
'..repressed by their leader,, broug-ht- the . .Hebrews into collision.' 
with enemies. Those who ascended' the hill were fiercely 
assailed by the native warriors, and drive.n back to the .main ' 
body with great loss. All the spies, except the. faithful -two,, 
were cut off by an untimely death, a pestilence sent from God. 
Nothing remained, but in sullen resignation ■ to follow - their 
inexorable leader into that country in ' which ' they .were - to 
spend their lives and find their graves-— the desert.' 

Yfit, however signal this evidence of the authority acquired by 
*Moses over the minds of the people, the first incident during 
the retreat showed a dangerous and widely-organised plan of - 
reb«,'Ilif)!i. A forraidabie conspiracy waS'-'entered into to wrest 
the ;5ii|3reme civil power from Moses, and the. priesthood 
from his brother. Korab, a Levite of 'the race of Kobath, 
announced himself as the competitor of. ■the latter: Dathanj 
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Abiram, and On, all descended from Reuben, rested their 

claira to pre-eminence on the primogeniture of their ancestor 
—the forfeiture of whose title they did not acknowledge : two 
hundred and fifty of the chieftains engaged in the rebellion. 
Moses confidently appealed to God* and rested his own ciaiiiij 
and that o-f his brother, on the issue. The earth suddenly 
opened* and swallowed up the tents of the Reubenite miiti- 
Beers. Korali and his abettors were struck dead by fire from 
heaven. The people, instead of being overawed and con- 
founded by these dreadful events, expressed their pity and 
indignation. The plague immediately broke out, by which 
14,700 perished. Another miracle left Aaron in undisputed 
possession of the priestly office. Tw’'elve rods, one for the 
prince of each tribe, were laid up in the talieriiacle, : that of 
Aaron alone budded, and produced the flowers and fruits of 
a living branch of the almond tree. ,,y ■ 

C")n the Hebrew history, during the period of thirty-eight 
^ years passed in. the wilderness, there is total silence. Nothing 
is known, except the names of their stations^ Most of these, 

^ Burckharclt expresses his regret that the old Hebrew local names in. this 
region have almost invariably given place to more modern Arabian ones. ' 

H this be the case, I fear that there i.3 not .much c.hance ..that .Mr. Siaal.ey*s 
very cautious admission of the possibility that light may hereafter be thrown 
-on the stations, recorded, in the -itinerary of the -33rd chapter of the Book of 
Niinsbers will be realised; “At present none has laeen ascertained with any 
■: likelihood of trut.h.,..miless' we -accept 'the doubtful identification .of HasserotiV 
with Haderah” (p. 93). 

, .The key to the whole: geography is the site of .Kadesh.. . It .Is quite clear 
' that in the first, advance, the s'pies. on their ^ return 'found the.. Israelites en- ,, 
camped at Kadesh: “ They came unto the wilderness of Paran, to Amiesk*"'. 

■ : (Numbers xiii... 26). It is as- certain that towards the close of the .long:, period-,.: 
.■.-:..of 'w.hich.. the sacred .narrative is silent,- they. rested on the .second advance' at - 
- Kad-esh, ‘tSo ye- abode .in Kadesh many days” (Deut, i, 46),, Now-'^vere. 

there two places named Kadesh — one distinguished as Kadesh Barnea, tlm 
. other -the '‘city" of.:'.Kad-esh.-, which Mr. Stanley with grenl probability rises 
at Petra? Was there a district as well as a city called Kadesh ? 

The mofit perplexing fact in the whole narrative is that the Book of Numbers 
seems to leap in the interval between two verses (chap. xx. 13, 14/ from the 
coiV4.'qi;erices cf the discomfiture on the first advance to the bcrdeis c>f Pales- 
tine, to the second advance towards the close of the fody yeais. ‘ilie 13U: 
verse leaves the host at Meribah ; in the 14th the3"r,re prej'-adni, tc > Jhrriugh 
or to skirt llte kingdom of Edom, Whoever divided tir* into ihaptei-, 

aems not to have perceived that an entirely new* series of vvvnm with 

verse 14. Compare Ewald, p. 190. 

There are some difficulties too to be got over in the conflieiing narmiivr 
conflicting wc must acknowledge it to be; for 110 one has yet niliy recentilul 
liie Itinerary in Hiimbcrs xxxiii. with the narnjtii.e in the same Look, itill lei. 
wUli ihU m Deuteronomy ; otherwise I should Lc naidi incilfied to Ihmsen’s 
theory, that a great part of the “forty" years, the period of obseuniy, w,«ue 
passetl IE the more fertile region east of the jordau, bonlering on iVloab. 
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probably, were in the elevated district around Mount Sinai, 
which is about thirty miles in diameter, the most fruitful and 
habitable part of the peninsula. There the tnbes would find 
water, and pasture for their flocks and cattle. Their own 
labours, and traffic with the caravans which crossed this 
region^ would supply most of their wants. Ib short, their life 
was that of the Bedouins of the desert.^ 

At length the curtain which had fallen on the history of the 
Jews at the close of thirty-eight years is uplifted again, and we 
behold a people totally changed in character and mind. 


Now, when the former generation had gradually sunk into the 


^ Tbere seems a distinct allusion to commerce, at least for, subsistence, -vvitli 
tribes. Of Edom it is said, *‘Ye shall buy meat of them for 
moSfv, that ye may eat; and ye shall also buy water of them for money, 
Mr-t ve iBHV drink. ‘ For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee m all the works 
of thvhand; he knoweth thy walking through this great wilderness; these 
tbrty years the ]..ord thy God hath been with thee; thou hast lacked nothing 

'^'SO too the ^iaws of sacrifice in Leviticus, which seem certainly to be^ con- 
»cmpc>nmeQus and by no means prospective or prophetic, imply abundance 
of the finest corn, and the .produce of the vineyard and olive ..ground. 

There was an absurd notion, originating, I believe, with the Talmudists, 
but adopted by some Christian writers, that the words “ tky raiment waxed 
not old Uon ikcs^' were to be taken literally— that for forty years the clothes 
they "wore neither decayed nor were torn by accident ; that their clothes grew 
like their skin along with their bodies, and fitted them when they were men. 
'\s one generation perished in the wilderness, these same clothes must have 
descended to their children, and ‘'grown with their growth." This is one 
of the extreme instances of that determination to interpret the figurative 
"Oriental 'language of the Hebrews with the precision of a modern ,, Act ; of,.. 

^"whSe^id Jerome get the strange addition to these wonders, that neither the 
nfiils nor fhe hair of ilie Israelites grew during these forty years.?— ‘'ScienteS:,: 
■Ismelsticum populum per quadraginta annos nec unguium , nec capillorum, , 
^'incrementa sensisse.’’' , . .. , , v 

Dr. Jortin, after animadverting on the absurdity of the Rabbinical notion, 
proceeds with his^ usual good sense.. Others explain it-, thus,:— “ The. good 
providence of God look care that the Israelites in the wilderness never wanted 
raiment. They were supplied partly by the flocks and the materials which 
U'ev brought out of Egypt, and partly by the Arabs, Ishmaelites, and neigh- 
liourin?^ pecjple; so that thev bad change of apparel when they stood in 
need of it, and were not obliged to go barefoot, ragged, and half naked for 
want of clothes. God so ordered the course of things, that they obtained 
whatsoever was needful by natural means, or, if they failed, by a miraculous 
...iriterposlilon,.", , , ' ^ 

rhef.e sentences stood in the earlier editions “ An opinion, advanced by 
Ib.isclfiiis, has been recently revived— that, during this time, the ^reat Egyp- 
tian conqueror Sesostris tiiounted the throne, and extended his victorious 
arms over a considerable part of the world. Should future discoveries in the 
hieroglvphfcai literature of Egypt throw light on this subject, it would be a 
rrmarkable fact, that the Israelites should have escaped, in the unassailable 
the conquering and avenging power of their former masters." This 
notion is clearly untenable ; the Jews may possibly have escaped in the desert 
the conquests of the later Rameseids, certainly not of the earlieii 
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grave, and a new race had sprung up, trained to the bold and 
hardy habits of the wandering Arab— -when the free air of the 
desert had invigorated their frames, and the canker of slavery 
had worn out of their minds — while they retained much of tliL* 
arts and knowledge acquired in Egypt— the Hebrew nation 
suddenly appeared again at Kadesh ; the same point on the 
southern frontier of Palestine, from -which they had retreated. 
At this place Miriam died, and was buried with great honour. 
The whole camp was distressed from want of water, and vras 
again miraculously supplied. Here, likewise, Moses himself 
betrayed his mistrust in the divine assistance ; and the final 
sentence was issued, that he should not lead the nation into 
tlie possession of the promised land. Many formidable difii- 
culties opposed their penetrating into Canaan on this frontier. 
The country was mountainous ; the bills crowned tvith strong 
fortSj which, like Jerusalem, then Jebus, long defied their 
arms. Jerusalem was not finally subdued till the reign of 
David It was not the most fruitful or inviting district of the 
land ; part of It -was the wild region where David afterwards 
maintained himself mth his freebooting companions, wbei: 
persecuted by Saul The gigantic clan about Hel'jroii 'wuul' 
be almost the first to oppose them; and the Pbilistinus \Yho 
occupied the coast, the most warlike of the tribes, might fall 
on their rear. They determine therefore to make a circuit : 
to pass round the Dead Sea, and crossing the Jordan, proceed 
at once into the heart of the richest and least defensible part 
of the land. To effect this march they must cross the deep 
valley which, under the name of El Ghor and Ei Araba, 
extends from the foot of the Dead Sea to the gulf of Elath. 
On the eastern side of this valley rises a lofty and precipitous 
ridge, Mount Seir, still called Djebal Shera, traversed by a 
few narrow defiles; one only, called El Ghoeyr, passable by a 
large army. This ridge was occupied by the Edomites ; and 
Moses sends to demand free passage through the country, 
under a strict promise to keep the high way (the Ghoeyr), and 
commit no ravage or act of hostility. While this negotiation 
was pending, one of the Camaeitish chieftains, the king of 
Arad, made a bold and sudden attack on tlieir out-pcjstsd 
He was repulsed, pursued into his own country, and some of 
his towns taken. But this advantage did not tempt them to 
alter their plan ; and when the Edomites not merely refused, 

^ Robinson (il. 472) describes a bill called Tell Arad. Tbis marks, m 
the site of tbe ancient, city of Arad. 
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but appeared in great force to oppose their passage, no alter - 
native remained, unless to march . southward along the valley 
of El Araba, and turn the ridge where .it is very low, close to 
the branch of the Red Sea. Before they commenced this 
iiiaxcb, Aaron died, and was buried on Mount Hor. His 
Blace of burial is still pointed out by the natives, with every : 
appearance of truth. Josephus fixes ...the position of Mount 
Hor a short distance to the west of Petra, the capital of the 
Nabafiiffiaii Arabs. The ruins of thiS: city were discovered 
by Burckhardt, and have since been visited by many travellers ; 
.iiid exactly in the position pointed out by the Jewish historian.. . 
is shown the biirying-placc of Aaroii.'^ Marching along ^ the 
valley, due south, the Israelites arrived at a district dreadfully 
infi'sted by serpents, '*sent among them,'' in the language oi 
the sacred volume, *‘'as a punishment for. their renewed mur- 
niiirs.” An adjacent region, visited by Burckhardt, is still, ^ 
dangerous on this account." Moses caused a serpent of...brass 
to be made : by steadfastly gazing on this mysterious emblem, ^ 

• whoever had been bitten,. was. miraculously restored to health. 

From the end of the ridge, near the gulf of Hath, their 
march turned northward The Edomites, .. taken in flank .on 
the open side of their country, offered no resistance, a.nd^th:d 
army advanced to the borders of the territory of the Moabites. , 
This tribe had been weakened by an unsuccessful war against 
the Amodtes.,. their northern neighbours, who had,, pushed,, 
their own frontier to the river Arnon. The- Israelites, . .passed 
without opposition along the district of Moab, till they reached- , 
that stream, now called- the Modjeb, -which flows, in^a, deep 
bed, with steep and barren banks. Before -they- violated the 
territory of the Amorites, they sent a peaceful , message,,, to- 
Sihoii, their king, requesting free passage - on the . same terms 
offered to the Edomites. The answer w-as warlike: a^Moody- 
battle took place, which decided the fate. of,-the Am-oritisli 
kingdom ; and the victorious Israelites advanced to the brook 
Jabbok, which divided the Amorites from : the ,Amm.onites, 

1 ‘Tbe march was from Kadesh to Moimf Hor. If, as there, .seems no reason 
to doubt, the place of Aaron’s burial is rightly fixed by- tradition, Mr. Stanley 
can hardly be WTong in fixing Kadesh, the city, the. Holy, City (such is .the 
meaning of Kadesh)', at Petra, which may have been an ancient .sanctuary of 
the dv*cllcrs in the Desert. 

Petra* wlien this book was written, was knawn...only.from'Burckhardt, and: 
irby anti Mangles* 'Tour. It is now almost as w^eil known as any city,in„tij^ 
East. See Stanley and authors referred to, t 

Burckhardt, Travels, p. 499. This Is confirmed-. -by 'Schubert., Reisevyoa, 
Akabali nach den Hor, ii. 4od 
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l \ who lay to the eastward, and Bashaii which extended along 

;i * the banks of the Jordan, and the lake of Geiinesareth. Og* 

|: I the chieftain of the latter district, was of a gigantic stature. 

ills iroii bedstead, or. the iron framework .of., the, divan on 

tv'bicb he used to recline, was nine feet long.^ But the terror 
ij£ these formidable antagonists had now passed. Og was 
ilefeated ; Ms cities were taken ; Argob, his capital, fell : and 
thus two ' decisive battles made the Israelites masters of 
the y/liole eastern bank of the Jordan, and of the take of 
■Geniiesaretii. ■ Still the.-. promised land remained unattempted ; 
and the conquerors drew near the river, at no great, distance 
above its influx into the Dead Sea, in a level district, belonging 
'to, th,e 'Moabites, nearly ■ opposite to Jericho. 

The Moabites hitherto had made no resistance. They' had 
hopvcs, it should seem, of succour from the Israelites against 
their hostile neighbours, the Amorites. Now, In .the ntmost 
apprehension, , they sent to entreat succour from.: Their hmore 
powerful neighbours, the tribes of Midian, who were scattered 
in different parts '-of northern .Arabia, but lay in :., the greatest 
strength to the south-east of Moab, beyond the line on which 
the. Israelites' had '^advanced. ■, Their, messengers, recounted the 
fearful numbers of the invaders in language singularly expres- 
sive to a people of herdsmen, T/iejf skaii iick up aii tkai is 
rmmd ubmtmsyims the ox Ikketh up the grass. But they looked 
lor more effective succour than, the armed squadrons of Midian. 
The march of .The. .Israelites- had .rather the. .appearance of a 
religious procession than 'of a warlike invasion. In the centre 
of . the :cam.p, i.nstead of the sumptuous pavilion of their Emir 
0'r.:,kio.g,- arose the consecrated tent of their God. . Their leader 
.openly avowed a sacred and inspired character. Their battle- 
-ery .denounced their adversaries as .the ^ enemies .of their God, 
■.who, was. to. arise .and scatter them. . Would the gods of Moab 
and Midian, who seem to have been closely connected in 
their religious belief, interfere in their behalf? Could not 
some favourite of heaven be found who might balance the 
fortunes of the Hebrew chieftain, and rescue the natives froiii 
their otherwise inevitable servitude? lliere lived near the 
river Euphrates a religious man, whose reputation for sanctity 
extended through all the tribes between that river and llie 
Jordan. The imprecations of Balaam might arrest that tide^ 
of victory, which the prayers and sacrifices of Moses had 

3 l'*he cubit hi«re is not the sacred cubit, one foot nine indies long, but the 
ti;U cubil* 
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obtained for his people; the disheartened warriors under the 
hifiuence of their own prophet, would take courage to en- 
counter again the fierce enthusiasm of the ^ invaders ; and in 
the strength and under the protection of their own deities, the 
contest might be renewed with confidence of success, hut 
Balaam at once re|ects the invitation of Balak, kmg^of Moab, 
Ld declares that' the God of the Israelites forbacie him to 
take part against them. Again, the Moabites send a more 
urnent request by ambassadors of still higher rank, accom- 
-lanied with gifts far more costl)' than they had offered, as the 
iustomary present, on the former occasion. At farst Balapi 
refuses, alleging the same insuperable reason, the interdiction 
laid upon h'imV *e powers of heaven. At lengthy he con- 
sents to set forth, and Balak, king of Moab, receives him 
with the highest honour in one of his frontier cities. But the 
nrophet came not with the lofty mien and daring language of 
L interpreter of the Divine Will, confident in the success of 
his oracular predictions. Strange prodigies, he related, had 
arrested him on his journey; an angel had appeared in his 
way ; the beast on which he rode had spoken with a human_ 
voice, and whether favourable or unfavourable to the ^use ot 
Balak, he could only utter what he was commanded from on 
hish.f Balak first led him to an eminence sacred to the god 
of die country; here the king and the prophet bmlt seven 
alars, a mystical number, sacred among many people, and on 
each altar offered a bullock and a ram. Balaam then retired 
apart to another holy and perhaps more open eminence, to 
aUit the inspiration. He cast his eyes below; he saw the 
countless multitudes of the Israelitish tents whitening the 
whole plain to an immense distance, Awe-struck, he returned 
to the king, and in wild oracular poetry began to foretell the 
splendid fortunes of the people ■whom he was called upon to 
curse. Balak carried him to another eminence, where, as if 
he apprehended that the numbers of the enemy had appalled 
the mind of the prophet, he could only see a part of their 

^ 'Hie iiiierpretatioii oi this scene as a vision, or a struggle in,, tbe , mind .of , 
li'ilaaro, which took this wild form, is as old as Mairnomdes, if not much oicier. 


p jj, c. 42 . 11 '.ere is a note in Bishop Law s Theory of Religion, full ofllie. 
orZ-nions held on this subject during the last century. . ■ 

^ ‘ojioniy ornits the whole history of Halaam and .Balak» eitceptiiig in.. an 
alliirion Ixji'iii. 4, 5). 
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camp. Again the sacrifice is offered, again the prophet retires, 
and comes back unfolding, in still more vivid strains, the irre- 
sistible might of the people whose cause God so manifestly 
espouses. A third time the trial is made. On the raomitain 
which was the sanctuary of Feor, or from which, as his most 
sacred place, the great national god received Iiis name, a third 
sacrifice is offered. But here the prophet did not, as before, 
retire to perform his private rites of divination. The trance 
fell on him at once, and he broke out in admiration of tht' 
beautiful order in which the tents of Israel were arrayed, 
magnified their force, and foretold their uninterrupted career 
of victory. In vain the king remonstrated. The language 
assumed a, still higher strain and a more mysterious import ; 
thti glory of Israel, the total discomfiture of all their adver- 
:;saries, . was the. burthen' of his song. On the one side he . ^ 
beheld the mighty and regular army of Israel, on the other 
the few and scattered troops of some of the native tribes. On 
the latter he denounced ruin and destruction, to the former he 
promised the most splendid destiny which prophetic language 
could unfold. The general belief of the Jews has dwelt 011 
these mysterious words, I shall see him^ but mt mw^ I shall 
hikdd him^ hut not nigh ; there shall come a star out qf Jacoby 
and a sceptre out of Israel^ as foretelling that great king and 
conqueror, the Messiah, who was to discomfit the enemies of 
the Jewish people, and establish their universal and permanent 
dominion. 

But the perverse and venal mind of Balaam was little 
affected by his own predictions; he gave advice to the 
native princes more fatal than all his imprecations could 
have been. While the Israelites lay still encamped under 
the acacia groves in the plains near the Jordan, the festival 
of the Midianites approached, in which their maidens were 
accustomed to prostitute themselves, like the Babylonians 
and others of the Eastern tribes, in honour of their deity, 
'fo these impure and flagitious rites, celebrated probably with 
voluptuous dances and effeminate music, the Israelites are 
invited : they fall into the snare, they join in the idolatrous 
sacrifices, partake of the forbidden banquets, worship the false 
gods, even their princes are corrupted, and the contagion 
reaches the camp. Zimri, a Simeonite of high rank, publicly 
leads to his tent the daughter of a Midianitish chieftam. In 
this dangerous emergency the conduct of the lawgiver is, as 
usual, prompt and decisive. The judges are comnianded to 
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pronounce tlie capital sentence enacted in the law. Pbineas^ 
the son of Eleazar, the high priest, seized with holy indigna- 
tion, transfixes the Simeonite and his mistress in each other’s 
arms. No sooner had this been done, than the pestilence 
ceased which had broken out in the camp, and ' by which 
24,000 persons had , died. , The,.tribe$; of Midiae paid z 
dreadful penalty for this insidious and unprovoked attempt 
on the prosperhy of the Israelites: 12,000 chosen warriors, 
jooo from each tribe, made., a rapid descent on their country, 
carried fire and sword into , every 'quarter, '. destroyed their 
towiiS, slew their kings, cut, off all, their males 'with the, sword,, 
not sBaring those of their 'women w^ho- had been the. cause,, 
of the war, and reserving only '.the young „ virgins as,s,laves. 
Ill the general massacre fell Balaam the prophet. ^ The^ booty 
in cattle and slaves was immense; 675,000 sheep, ,7.2,ooo> 
61,000 asses, 32,000 female slaves. This was divided 
into two equal portions, one half assigned to the combatants,, 
the other tc the rest of the people. From the share of the 
combatants a five hu,nd,redth part,,a.fi.ftieth-,.part from that, of,, 
tlie people, was deducted for the sacred treasury committed 
to the care of the priests and Levites. 

After this conquest some of the Israelites began ,to think 
that they. had . done enough. The tribes of Reuben and. 
'Gad,' addicted to a pastoral life,, and rich in flocks pd 
herds, ■' could desire no fairer possession than, the luxuriant, 
'meadows of^Bashan, and the sloping pastures of Gilead. 
They demanded their portion of, the- land on the east of the 
Jordan.' The lawgiver assented to their request on the con- 
dition that their warriors, leaving their-, women: and their docks 
behind, should cross the river, and assist, their brethren in 
the conquest of Palestine. ■ Accordingly, the whole conquered , 
territory was assigned to Reuben, Gad, and half . the ...tribe ,. 
of Maiiasseh. 

At length the termination of the forty years approached, 
the appointed period at which .the- .Israelites .were, to, enter 
into the promised land. But the triumph ' of the people was 
to be preceded by the death of ' the. lawgiver. He .'s . to- 
behold, not to enter the promised-, land. . ^Once . 'ad 
sinned from want of confidence' '.in the" divine . asr : 
the penalty affixed to his offence -..was now exacted ^ 
end approached, he summoned the assembly ,of .a'- 
rec‘dve his final instructions. His last thought^ 
welfare of the commonwealth, and the permaoe 
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constitution* Already' the people had been numbered for 
the third time ; they were found not to have increased or 
decreased very materially since the departure from Egypt. 
Moses recounted their whole eventful history since their 
deliverance, their toils, their dangers, their triumphs; he 
recapitulated and consolidated In one brief code, the book 
of Deuteronomy, the whole Law, in some degree modifiai 
-.and' adapted' .10^ the . future . circumstances , .of. ...the, .republic..." 
Finally he appointed a solemn ratification of the Law. 
Although the fulfilment of the Law was not to take place, 
nor did take place, till after the conquest, yet the tran- 
saction is so deeply impressed with the genius; and lofty 
character of the inspired lawgiver, that It may be better to 
relate it here, than at the time when it was fulfilled under 
the direction of Joshua.^ 

^ In assigning this antiquity Jo the book of Deuteronomy I itm drrt.rily 
counter to almost the whole critical school. 1 .have re-exanimed the.C|'dest.i.oii, 

.■' I' mist dispassionately (I hold .such questions to be .entirely irrelevant to ■ the , 
troth of our religion), and adhere to my conclusion. It must first be re~ 
^w^smbered that there are two distinct questions— whether, ^Deuteronomy .was .. 
written by Moses, or whether it is a faithful contempiyaneous njTjrd of the 
■''-wbrcls-and'acts of 'Moses, In either - case all. will .admit the closing chaptj, 
describing the death of Moses, to have been added after that event. In dis- 
cussing the internal evidence (I speak not now of the evidence from style 
and language) there are two separate and distinct points of inquiry. I* Is 
that evidence in favour of its belonging to this early period; or are there 
'-^:^bbfections to . this . conclusi^^^ fatal -and. unanswerable?.. 11. .. Can it be 
assigned to any other period of the Jewish annals greater probability, 
.-'■-or without raising' difScul ties -infinitely more' perplexing? In the first place 
nothing can be more probable than that the lawgiver, now in the presence 
■-.‘Ofa.new generation (the- old generation had .heard.. the- .delivery of . the . Daw) 
r "when the wanderings In the wilderness had come to an end; -when the .Israelites 
-- were to cease to-, be a Bedouin tribe-, ■ and .to . become, a, settled agricultural., 
.people-; that Moses, at .the ■close..of his mission, at .the clo.se of his own ..life, 
-".-.'^'should recapitulate, ..if I may use the word, codify, the Daw, -.which, .to all 
: apfjearance had been delivered in fragments, at different .times. The Law in -: 

' -..the bc»oks of Exodus,' Leviticus, '.and Numbers, lies in confuHon, with no 
apparent order or sequence, and intersptTsed with the history, it contains 
-'laws on : entirely different subjects following, each other . with. ^ no., natural .: 
connection. Is it extraordinary that Moses should now reiterate in the most 
solemn and impressive way the sanctity of the Law, the penalties and die 
promises ; that he should give as it were a shorter and more popular rnaimal 
of the formc-r Di\nne legislation? There might be even raodihcutiojLs and 
corrections, a harmonising of the provisions, and in some degree an iidupi.j- 
tirm to the change of circumstances. The wild desert would now lx k-ff, 
hdhnd; the promi.scd land, with its settled life, expand more fully. Cerhaml? 
hi 1 )eiitermu>my the people seem to be In a ininsitional state, Stranji,e if a 
late imaginative writer, or even compiler, should preserve tMs singulai 


acciimcy-«if I may so say, this aaturainesrs of detail Evrui in Demeronomy 
ll'ierc is still great w'ant of order and arrangement; the laws do not 
each other in" natural sequence; they pass" from one subject to aiioifm:, 
apparently with m connection or relation to each other ; they are more or 
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Never did human imagination conceive a scene so im- 
posing, so solemn, so likely to impress the whole people 
with deep and enduring as the final ratification of their 
polity, commanded by the dying lawgiver. In the territory!’ 
afterwards assigned to the tribe of Ephraim, a central region,, 
stand two remarkable mountains, separated by a deep and 
narrow ravine, in which the ancient Sichem, the modern 
Naploiis, stands. Here all Israel was to be assembled,:. -si^c.. 
idbes on one height, six on the.. other. ..In the open. day.,, 
and ill a theatre, '"as it were, created by. the .God of nature' 

!<*ss lYiingled'W'itli, historical incidents. . But all this seems to me. to belong 
to an esirl]?', inartificial period of: composition ; it is ■precisely' that which^a.. 
iater writer or compiler would have ■laboured to avoid. The ancient legis- 
lation would 'afford materials for a code, the later would, have./ramed a code., 
ilead the book of Deuteronomy, and fairly'' estimate the difiiculiies whjcb 
i)ccur -™and that there are difficulties I acknowiedge—such as the appoint- 
TMent at this time of Ebal and "Gerizim as the scene, of. the rehearsal. of. the 
i.aw by Mosfjs or a writer on the other .side of the Jordan (the prophetic 
pow.er of Moses is excluded from such an argument), though, one cannot ' 
•Suppose Moses or tlie Israelites at that time unacquainted with the main 
the general topography .o:f Gis-J.ordanic .Palestine.- ■■: Then .read it. 
again, and endeavour to assign it to any other period in the Jewish annalSp 
iind fudge whether difficulties do not accumulate twenty-fold. In this case 
ho'w would the signs of that period have inevitably appeared, anacln-onisras, 
a later tone of thought, of incident, of manners ! Even on this special pointy 
at what period would Ebal and Gerizim have been chosen _ as the^tvvo equal 
antagonistic centres of Jewish reverence and sanctity? If it is a fiction, it is 
.certaisi'ly a .most felicitous fiction. , ,y . 

■ to the 'Style and language, if I am right In what I think, no .violen't,,: 
assumption, that the briefer, more emphatic, in some respects fuller book 
of Deuteronomy {as far as it contains the statutes of. the Jews) .w^ intended, 
to be, and Indeed was, the popular and common book of the Law» if, it -was, tO" 

" be in. ordinary us® among the expounders and. .administrators . of ..the. .Law ; 

.' then, as more frequently copied, as more in common -usage, it would, be .more • 
.likely to be rnodernisea, to . undergo those . slight ■ changes of phrases and 
■ ' woi'ds which are discerned with su.ch: exquisite , and subtle knowledge ■ and 
■dngeauity'by the scholars of our day. . What. I contend- for is not the absolute^. -, 
unaltered, umnodlfied integrity of the text, but .wbat I may call the substantial: . 
antiquity. Even the form may in some degree be later; the different dis- 
courses of Moses, or those ascribed to Moses, at one time separate, may .have . 

gathered into one. I'he historical part, the strictly legal part; the 
thi eats and promises, the blessings and curses, by which the Law .is sanctioned ; 
liie appointed publicatfon of the heads of the Law- on Ebal and Gerizira ;. .tbe- 
two hfghly poetical [.>assag?s of the close may have .been moulded and fused., 
together. ' Of course the "account of the .death.- of Moses stands -by itseif—yet 
i!k<? hears to me a strong stamp of antiquity. ■ ^ ^- . 

W’i.en hfid the F'entaleuch take the name of Torah, the Law? We have 
no knowledge. It is probable at a later period, to -distinguish it from the..- 
bfjoks of the Prophets and the Ketubim, the. miscellaneous -.Scriptures. . .. ^ .. 

I'here is still a curious admixture of the, laws of the-. camp and of the city, 
life. Ihe provision that every house was to have, -a battlement,, to. avoid, 
danger, belongs to a civic police (Deut. xxii. 3 ) ; that to secure cleanliness 
clearly is an ordinance for a camp (xxiii 24). . ’So 'Deut. .xxiu., 1.6, is 
of a settled agricultural people, Deut. xxiii. xs-that.of a wandering .tribe* 
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for the express purpose, after a sacrifice offered on an altar 
of stones, the people of Israel testified their free and de- 
liberate acceptance of that constitution which their God had 
enacted. They accepted it with its inseparable conditions, 
maledictions the most awful, which they imprecated on their 
'^■own heads, in case- they should -apostatise from its statutes — - 
blessings, equally ample and perpetual, if the}?- should adhere 
to its holy and salutary provisions. The type of eithe-i des- 
tiny lay before them: Mount Ebal was a barren, stony, arid, 
and desolate crag; Gerizim a lovely and fertile height, wif.li 
luxuriant verdure, streams of running water, and coo! aiid 
shady groves.^ As God had blasted Ebai, so He would smite' 
the disobedient with barrenness, hunger, and misery; as He 
crowned Gerizim with beauty and fruitfulness, so He would 
bless the faithful Israelites with abundance, with peace, v;ith 
happiness. On Mount Ebal— as the Levites read the heads 
of the prohibitory statutes, and denounced the curse against 
'.the -idolater, the oppressor, the adulterer,/ the unnatural son, 
the incestuous, the murderer — the tribes of Reuben, Gael, 
Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphthaii, with one voice, wliich 
was echoed back from the opposite height, responded Amen, 
so be it On Gerizim stood the tribes of Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin, as the blessings of 
the :Law were. recited,- to give -the same unreserved assent. 

Having thus appointed all the circumstances of this impres- 
■sive scene, the lawgiver himself enlarged on the blessings of 
„ obedience; .but with a dark a-nd melanchoijr foreboding 'Of the-' 
final destiny of his people, he laid before iheni still more at 
length the consequences of apostasy and wickedness. The 
■sublimity - of his . denunciations surpasses .-anything -in - the- .ora- 
tor}^ or the poetry of the whole world. Nature is exhausted in 
fumisliing terrific images; nothing, excepting the real horrors 
of the Jewish history — ^the miseries of their sieges, the cruelty, 
the contempt, the oppressions, the persecutions, which, for 

1 Whether the sacrifice ijvas offered on Ebal cr Genzirn was a question 
contested with the ipreatest acrimony by the Jews and Samaritans, ei'ca 
appealing to their own copy of the Law ; and this to me is an unanswerable 
argnmeut for the historical truth, the contemporaneity of this remarkri,l;> 
pstssage. Written at a later period, it must have borne some mark ui' the 
indelible and all pervading jealousy and hatred of Jews and Samaritans, tbif 
of the two rival kingdoms, even earlier, that of Ephraim and Judah whidi 
appears so soon after the conquest. No inventor (for the later writer mu, si 
have been an inventor) would have chosen that site for this great national 
ceremony, and left the slightest ground for rivalry between the northern 
and jiouthern tribes, especially after Jerusalem had become the capital of tiw 
fiatioa and of the religion. 
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agesj this scattered and despised and, detested nation have 
endured*— can approach the tremendous maledictions which 
warned them against the violation'; of,, their Law, . T/ie Z^rd 
Sfia/i smite tkee wiik a cmsumpimt.s. and with a fever ^ and wiih 
mi inflmmnatimi^ and with an extreme- burnings and wiik ike 
swmi^ and mtk Masting^ and with mildew ; and they shall 
pursue thee until thm perisk And Jhe heaven that is mer thy 
head shall be brass ^ and the earth that .is under thee tram. The 
Lord skiiii make the rain of iky land powder and dust; from 
Imwcn shall U come down upon thee, till thou he destroyed. . , . . 
A fid them shali hcoMe an asionishtnentyand a praverk and a 
byword ahuong all nan'oms whither the Lord shall lead thee. A \ 
htiibm offeree coumenance , . . shall besiege thee in .all thy 
gates ^ . . , and thou skait eat the fruit of thine own bodyyihe 
fesh of thy sons and thy daughters^ which the Lord thy God hath 
given th(% in the siege and in the straitness wherewith thine 
memies. s hail distress thee. . . . And among the nations shalt 
. tkmfind m ease^ neither shail the sole of thy foot have rest ; for 
the Lord shall give tkee there a trembling hearf and failing of . 
eyes, and sorrow of mind ; and thy life s.haU'hang in doubt before 
ihee.^ and thou simit fear day and nighty and shall have none 
msurame of thy life. In the morning thou shalt say, JVou/d ■ 
God it mere even / and at even thou shalt say^ Would God it 
were morning / for the fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt 
:fear.^ and for ike sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. ... The ■. 

: 'Sequel of our history? must furnish a most awful comment on 
these terrific de.nunciations. 

. And .now closing, at length, bis... admonitions, his warnings, 
..and -..his ex.ho.rtations to repentance— having: -renewed .the 
covenant wfith the whole nation .from the highest .to the lowe.st, . 
from the prince to the hewer of wood' and drawer of water — * 
having committed the Law to the custody of the Levites, and 
appointed the valiant Joshua as his. successor — finally, having 
enriched the national poetry wdth an ode worthy of him -who 
composed the hymn of triumph by the Red- Sea — Moses. as- ■ 
cended the loftiest eminence in the neighbourhood, in order 
' that^ he might once behold, before his eyes closed for ever, the 
land* of promise. From the top of Mount Abarim, :or Nebo, ' 
the former of which names may perhaps be, traced in Djebe! 
Attarous, the highest point in the district, th.e 'lawgiver, whose* 
eyes were, not yet dimmed, and who had suifered none of the 
infirmities of age, might survey a large tract of country. To 
the right lay the mountain pastures of Gilead, the romantic 
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district of Bashaii ; the windings of the Jordan might be traced 
along its broad and level valley, till, almost beneath Ms feet, 
it flowed into the Dead Sea. To the^ north, spread the luxu- 
riant plains of Esdraelon, the more hilly, yet fruitful country 
of Lower Galilee. Right opposite stood the city of Jericho, 
embowered in its groves of palms — beyond it the mountains 
of Judaaa, rising above each other till they reached the sea. 
Gazing on this magnificent prospect, beholding in prophetic 
anticipation his great and happy commonwealth occupying its 
nameroiis towns and blooming fields, Moses breathed his last. 
The place of his burial was unknown, lest, perhaps, the impious 
gratitude of his followers might ascribe divine honours to Ids 
name, and assemble to worship at his sepulchred 

Such was the end of the Hebrew lawgiver — a man who, con - 
sidered merely in an historical light, without any reference to 
his divine inspiration, has exercised a more extensive and per- 
manent influence over the destinies of his own nation and 
mankind at large, than any other individual recorded in the 
annals of the world. Christianity and Mobainmedanlsm alike 
respect, and, in different degrees, derive their origin from the? 
Mosaic institutes. Thus, throughout Europe, with all its 
American descendants — the larger part of Asia, and the north 
of Africa — the opinions, the usages, the civil as well as religious 
ordinances — retain deep and indelible traces of their descent 
from the Hebrew’ polity. To his own nation, Moses was 
chieftain, historian, poet, lawgiver. He was more than all 
these — he was the author of their civil existence. Other 
; founders of republics, and, distinguished legislators, have^ been, 
like Numa, already at the head of a settled and organised 
community ; or have been voluntarily invested with legisla- 
torial authority, like Charondas, Lycurgus, and Solon, by a 
people suffering the inconveniences of anarchy. i\!oses had 
first to form his people and bestow on them a country of their 
own, before he could create his commonwealth. The Hebrews 
would either have been absorbed in the population of Egypt, 
or remained a w^retched Pariah caste, had Moses never lived, 
-or -never received his divine commission. In this' conditioiidie ' 
took them up, rescued them from captivity : finding them unfit 
for his purpose, he kept them for forty t't'ars under the severe 

Sec in Pastoret, Moyse co£isid(:ir<$ comme Lcigislateur el comine Moraliste, 
Paris, S788, p. 20, the fables and superstitions of the later jews, adopted by 
some of the Christian fathers, concerning the death and burial of Moses. One 
of these traditions is alluded to in the Epistle of Jude, 
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discipline of the desert ; then led them as conquerors to take 
permanent possession of a most fruitful region. Yet, with 
singular disregard to his own fame, though with great advan- 
■'tage to .feis' design, Moses, uniformly referred to-an .earlier and^ 
more remote personage the dignity of parent of his people. 
The Jews were children of Abraham, not of Moses ; they w’-ere 
a distinguished nation as descendants of the patriarch, not^as 
compatriots of the Lwgiver. The virtue of pure and disin- 
terested patriotism never shone .forth more unclouded. He 
nobly declined the offer made., to h.ioi':'by the Almighty, to, 
substitute his own family for.^ the' .offending ■ race ■o,f Tsraei.\ 
The permanent happiness of the whole people was the one., 
great object to which the life of Moses -was devoted; .so that 
if we could for an instant suspect that he made use of religion ■ 
for a political purpose, still that purpose would- entitle : him to,: .' 
the higiiest rank among the benefactors of mankind, as having , 
been the first who attempted to regulate- society by. an equa..i -, 
written law. If God was not the ' sovereign of the Jewis.h. 
state, the Law %vas : the best, and only safe, vicegerent of 
x\lmigiity Providence, to which the welfare of human com- 
immities.. can he,, .entrusted.: If the Hebrew commonw-ealth 
was not a theocracy, it was a nomocracy,- On the other hand, ■ 
if, as we suppose, in the Mosaic polity the civil was siibon 
ditiate'" to the religious end, still the immediate well-being, of. 
the community was not sacrificed to the m.ore- remote-, .o.bjectv 
Independent of the temporal blessings promised to the main- 
tenance of the Law, the Hebrew com-monweaith was so con- 
-.stituted as to produce (all circum.stances of the times, the 
situation and character of the people, considered)- as ^ much, 
or more, real happiness and independence than any -existing , , 
or imaginary government of ancient times. ■ Let .Moses,., as, 
contrasted with human legislators, be judged acco,rding to his 
age, he will appear, not merely the first who founded .a -com-.-" 
inoiiweaith 011 just principles- but a lawgiver,, who- advanced 
political society to as high a degree of perfection, as .the, state, 
of civilisation which his people had attained, or were capable 
of atlaining, could possibly admit. But if such be the benign, 
the preniaiurely wise, and original character of the Mosaic 
institutions, the faith of the Jew and the Christian in the 
divine commission of the great legislator is the more strongly 
and confirmed^ 

1 Reverting to tbe age of Deuteronomy, I have asserted that the alterations 
am! iBodilications of the Law* if they do not clearly point to, at least are in no 
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w.t? inconsistent with the old theory— that it was composed towards tlie dose 
of the wanderings, before the entrance into the Holy Land. ^ I have examined 
the catalogue of these variations in Bunsen’s BIbeiwerk, ix. p. 274. Som(‘ 

’ relate to a ' permanent place for the Divine worship,, hereafter to be deter- 
mined by God. This provision could not have been made during the., 
wanderings |Deut. xii. 5. * 3 ^ 554; xv. 20; xvh 2 Some 

forbid idolatrous usages common among the tribes wita whom Jney were or 
were about to be in contact; men wearing w^onien’s clothes |xxll_5l; worehm 
oj sacred trees, less common no doubt in the wiloerrers (xvl. 21 ; vii. 5 ; : 

the bringing the price of a whore into the treasury (xxiii. 18 ; cojnparo xvnu 9, 

’ ij ; laws about captive women and runaway slaves (xxi. I 4 I- were 

.-specially necessary when war was about to begin. _ Some are mod.licaiions c’ 
ritual observances; tithes and first-fruits to the Leviies, wifjows, and crphati!.. 
not to the sanctuary; the slaughter of beasts only before the door of the taix-r-- 

■ nacle .(Lev, xvii. 3, &c,V'no%v anywhere |x!i. 15, .20, 22^ .Strang.ers are boiraii 

■ to keep the whole iavv ■( Exod. xii. 40; Lev., xvl. 29 now wath, c,er.tau;. 

exeiv.ptions ixiv, 21 1 . Some are more precise prcvisiorifijor the admrnisirntitm 
of justice, being necessary for a settled people ; the iitliibition of man-s^enjin^;- 
Ixxiv. 7), not very likely in the wandering life; inheritance of elder sons ixxi. 

' IS, 17).' " I 'have already observed on the provisions concerning kingly govern- 
' inent, and ' what, may Ihj called the, prophei-law,., I he simplicity , of .ibis lsA«f, 
is s’ngutnrly inconsistent with any later linie, After schools oi.llie piophets liad 
been an' historic 'institution, and during or after the greatpige not of one but of 
many prophets. All these discrepancies seem to me, sufficicnlty accoiiiittd fci 
'■"bvthe c'hatige in the state and position and characmr.of the,' people.;.. .front '..that 
' '%\%en the original Lav/ was delivered in the actual .Desert, and. forty, years, al|,er,# 
■"when they had approached and were about to enter .into Paiesi,io.e. ■■. 
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BOOK V 

THE. CON QUEST. 

|osteaa.su«esfeeO™ 

ofthe].an.i-I^aw of Property. , ^ 

1 • ■ .r lT?r1 done his pirt : the warrior succeeded i 

■L'!!F. lawgiver had 1 . ; directing intercourse 

theadmimstradori^ot ^ lamented the death 

.witli': God. ior thiity, } - (lying- instructi 

Mo-scs, and then prepared .0 %end spies 

The first nnhtary operation of J ^ of Jericho, the 

gain Ihere he proposed to cross 

most poweriul ut> ^ ^ the city, and took up then 

the Jordan. Ihe spicb caravan- 

lodginginthehouse of a woman who 

sary.i The king sent to ions terror at the con- 

mistress of the house, le^fin<r the superiority of 

quests of the Jews, provided them with means 

their C.od, concealed ^ the city wall on which her 

escape,' letting them, t > opposite .road. to 

house stood, and directing i ‘ ' g^g received a promise, 

that which their P'^^^uers had aken She 

that on the capture of the city the h^^ o! 

family should be spared. She w as commanu 

house by a s_carlet ^ Hebrew arms bad struck 

brought word to the immediately gave 

terror into the native prince , j 

otders to the suitable solemnity, 

the protnised land vvas m occupying its secure 

the usual order of march. borne by the Levites, 

T^’ rtTthe^l This was’a bold and dangerous 
advanced to the van. ‘ a sudden move- 

S”',’. of a.e enomy, which might s.n>H« 

I 1 follow tlie tte*LXx“lnd'foUowitT*« t?XX. 

denies tiiat the 
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ibe sacred coffer or Ark, and thus annihilate the hopes, by 
extinguishing the religious courage, of the people. The Ark 
moved forward to the bank of the river ; the whole army— for 
the warriors of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, leaving their 
iiimilies and flocks behind, assembled in the common enter- 
prise* — followed at the distance of more than three-quaxters 
.;)f a mile. In the spring, the Jordan is swollen by trie early 
rains, and by the melting of the snow on hfoimt Lebanon. 
111. its ordiimry channel, ..it is ■ described by Pococke as being 
about the breadth of the Thames at Windsor, deep and rapid ; 
but, during itS‘ inundation, it forms "a. second bed, of ..much ■ . 
greater width, the boundaries of which, according to 
drell, may be distinctly traefedd It was now the season of tb; 

■ flood; but.no sooner, had the priests,, bearing the Ark, entered 
the river, than the descending waters were arrested, the channel 
became dry, and the whole army— while the Ark remained in 
.. the centre of the river— passed in safety to the western bank. 
'They .encamped in a place -named Gilgal;*’^ there they kept 
'.'■■the .fortieth Passover since its- first Institution in, Egypt. A 
..^mde-mollllment, formed of twelve stones from the bed of the 
river, was set up to commemorate their wonderful passage ; 
ail who had not undergone circumcision were .initiated by that. 
rite into the commonwealth; and here the m.aniiaj on -which ^ 
they had fed in the desert, entirely failed. 

Palestine vras at this time governed by a multitude of petty 
independent kings. Since the time when the nomad patriarchs 
: ...wandered . over the. -la-nd,-. and. found wide pastures for their 
flocks and herds, a great, no doubt a slow, revolution had 
taken place in the state of the country. The agricultural had 
encroach -ed on the pastoral life, the vine and olive had been 
^' -.e.xteiisively cultivated ; strong wailed cities, fenced cities, had 
arisen on the heights and i:i the plains ; the Canasnites, mani- 
festly a warlike people, had encountered, deferajed theruselye'B 
against, or been compelled to subjection l\y the Egyptian 
conquerors. The kings with whom Jacof* niecLs ;ire heads 
of tribes; in the days of Joshua they are local 


i Read on this passage ot the Jordan, Staiiky, p, 297. 

The depth of the Jordan vailey is perhaps the most extiaordina.ryy;n 
\wrld, Uisonatevd with the Mediterranean at the Lake Meronj ; it suikG 
to 650 feet telo-w' that ie-yel at the -Sea of Geanesaretli ; to aoex) at its oiiticf. 
into the Dead Sea, Never was a country protected by so deep a trench fr-.n;: 
tlie. rest of the Eastern world. 

Gilgal, Stanley, p. 301. See especially Lynch’s navigation of the nver, 
and Ritter’s lengthy but most valuable volume. 
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unanimity, ai ,f:„„dom or city was kit to maKe i ^ 

common enemy ; each ^ «od _ or^ j gncno, ■ 

best defence in Its power^ ^ gropes to the 

a city standing at the ^ amphitheatre of Inik, 

Jordan, encircled on '-^^y .. their precipitous cliffs, l-e 

which almost overhang It with the^ J^^ 

inhabitants of Jencho i . g^j-prise, no attempt 

,l,e app™=h of “=3, oT fo«“ 1» Tl-o? 

was made to scale *'''® r ,‘’ocession going regularly round 
what might seem a °Shed ^ in total silence, 

the walls of the city. _ escorted by seven priests, blowing 

In the rear came 4';^“ horns. For fv successive 

seven trumpetSj ^made^ nHce* no voice was liearo 

days this army— nothing^ but the slniil 

from the vast and >r - seventh day this extraordinary 
wailing of the trumpet. On the seve 

ceremony was repeated sudden set up a tremendotis 

round, the whole army ot d^de^ defenceless people 
shout, the walls of * ^ushincr along their streets. The 
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infancy. The cities to the east of the Jordan had surrendered 
m consequence of pitched battles in the open field Some 
LigJ J^^salem, were not taken till the 

^^edition the Israelites suffered a sadden 
men marched against the neicrhboiir- 

: H r \ "^^P^^sed with loss. The discomfiture 

implied the abandonment of their cause by the great Giver of 
yctory-their abandonment, guilt. The lots V-re cias! to 
>dbe 'iff Offender. The lot of condemnation fell on the 
Gmflv 0/^*7 the families of Judah, it fell on the 

Abdf if iwusehold of 

/abdi— of that household, on Achan, the son of Carmi. The 

thi^hA^t confessed that he had purloined from the part of 
li-e booty consecrated to God, a rich garment of Babylonian 
woik, and some silver. He was stoned, and his remains, and 
ml his property, burned with fire. ’ 

After this signal proof that no crime could escape detection 

became misters of S 
e mam body approached the city, and when the enemv 
emboldened by their former success, sallied forth against them 
the Israelites, pretpding a sudden panic, fled on all sides’ 

I he warriors of Ai pursued; but turning back, saw, in utter 
their city ia a blacc. Josht,. had pK ; “ 

•f rising at an appointed signal, rushed 

on the town, and, haying set it on fire, advanced to take the 

attacked them in 

tL ; . . k j t exterminated, their Wng hanged. 

I he great body of the Israelites remained encLp.d S 
Gilgal, a central position. Hither in a short time came 'spine 

W^of mouldy provisions, their wine-skins 

tu ! Of rents, their shoes worn through. They described fhem- 
selves as coming from a distant country, where the fame of 
the Jewish conquests had reached them, to tender their 

tol incautiously consented 

to ^ treaty, but found shortly that they had been outwitted 
y the inhabitants of Gibeon (a Canaanitish dtv) ami its 

SfhrfH"',’’”?";!,”'!-''' ”• ‘‘'Stance. The Ireati 

^ Scene of the battle of Ai, Stanley, 19a 
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A league was now formed among the southern princes of jlc 

the Amoritish race, five in number, headed by Adonibezek, 

King of Jerusalem, to revenge the defection of Gibeon, and [f' 

to arrest the further progress of the invaders. They attacked 
the Gibeonites, who sent in all haste to demand assistance. f 

Joshua, by a rapid night march, fell on the Canaanites, de» |P- 

Kiated and pursued them with immense slaughter; while a 
tremendous hailstorm increa.sed the panic and destruction of iL 

the flight. During this pursuit took place that memorable ji 

event, the arresting of the sun and moon in their respective 
courses, at the prayer of Joshua, in order that he might com- 
plete the extermination of bis. flying enemies. Many learned 
writers, whom to suspect of hdstiiity to revealed religion would 
be the worst uiicliaritableness,' have either doubted the reality 
or the extent of this miracle. Some have supposed the miracle 
only apparent, and have imagined a preternatural refraction 
of the sun’s rays after it had really sunk below the horizon. 

The words “about a whole day/^ during which the sun hasted 
not to go down, they translate, “ after the day was finished,” 

Others conceive that the whole is a highly-wrought poetical 
passage from the book of Jasher^ (which there is good reason 
to believe was the great collection of national lyrics), and 
hence abounding, according to the genius- of Hebrew poetry, 
mith the most daring apostrophes, and delighting in, figures^^ 
drawn from the heavenly bodies. Those who contend for the 
literal acceptation of the miracle, urge, as its obvious purpose, 
the giving a death-blow to the prevailing superstition of the 
country, the worship of the Sun and Moon. Nor can it be 
denied that there is something astonishingly sublime in sup- 
posing the deities of the conquered people thus arrested in 
their career, and forced to witness the discomfiture and con- 
tribute to the extirpation of their worshippers. 

After this victory the conquest was rapid and easy : the five 

^ I have no scruple in avowing my opinion that' it -is-piare poetry..-:, It k, 
given as a quotation from the book of J.asher. ■ The book of . jasher.'is twice-, 
citech here, and in 2 Samuel I rS. Both passages .are clearly and. distinctly 
inetricai There can be no doubt, I think,' 'that -Jasher .was. a book of pure, 
poeiry-'-a book of odes, hymns, or brief. narrative poems. . 

It i.s remarkable that to this miracle, certaiiilythe most , -stupendous of 
there is no allusion in the poetic books „of .the Old- Testament. : , The Psalms- 
and Ollier poems are full of lofty reminiscences -.-of. the incidents of the Exodus, 
and of the conque.st, the overthrow of Pharaoh and bis host, the passage of 
the Red Sea, the fall of Og the king of Bashan, and the other defeated kings. 

The late (apocryphal) book of Ecclesiasticus- is the.:'On.ly-one, I believe,. which- 
refers to it. Did not the sun go back ^by.-his means? -and was not one- day 
as long as two?*’ fxivi, 4). 
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kings had fled for refuge to a cave, from which they were taken 
and put to death ; city after city fell ; tribe after tribe was ex- 
terminated. Joshua returned to Gilgal, having completed the 
subjugation of the south as far as Gaza, with the e.xception of 
some of the strong fortresses. * 

The northern chieftains had looked on with impolitic indif- 
feence during the subjugation of the south ; they now saw the 
tide of conquest roll back upon themselves, and too late began 
to prepare for their defence. They organised a powerful con- 
federacy, and pitched their camp near the waters of Merom, 
probably the Samachonite Lake, the first into which the Jor- 
dati flows. Their strength lay in their cavalry and chariots, 
which, in the central pldns and valleys of Palestine, could act 
with greater effect than in the more mountainou.s districts of 
the south. Joshua suddenly felf upon them ; and one battle 
decided the fate of the whole region. The conqueror ddibc- 
n-itely destroyed all the chariots, and maimed thu hoases ; thus 
wisely incapacitating the people from extending their conquests 
beyond the borders of Canaan. 

I’he war lasted, on the whole, seven years, the latter part of 
which was consumed in the reduction ‘of the cities. During 
this period the seven nations — the Canaanites, propeiiv so called 
—the _Amorites, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Girgashites, the 
Perizzites, and the Jebusites — were entirely subdued though not 
extirpated; thirty-one kings had fallen under the .sword. At 
the end of the seven years, the Israelites grew weary of the 
war ; they longed to enjoy the fruits of their victories. The 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, impatiently de- 
manded to be dismissed to their families and possessions on 
the east of the Jordan. Fatally for the future peace of the 
commonwealth, the war was suspended; the conquest was 
unfinished; many of the Canaanites remained within the 
Jewish territory, ready on all occa.sioniS to wreak their ven- 

J With Ewald, I hold the strange story in Procopius iBeii. Vand. ii. lol of 

the Moorish tribes in the West of Africa boasting descent from the l^anaaalfe.s 
expillfd by Joshua* to be a late fiction. They had passed, k is said, from 
Pa estifie to Egypt, from Egypt all along the North Coast of Africa to tlie 
Pillars of Hercules, spread everywhere their lantfuaec. and built a citv in 


testTiptioii in the old Phceniclan language—" We"ai*e those who lied before the 
fiopoer Jesus, son of Nave,” Procopius, as Eragrius asserts |H, ii. iv. iti), 
was the only writer who mentioned this story. As Ewald observes, the rea/f - 
lag an ancient Phoenician msenption at that time ^‘ouk! have been no light 
matter ; the names in Procopius (he may have cliaoged them) are not from 
itbc^Hebrevi% but from the LXX, 

Compare St. Martin, Notes on Le Beau, xi 324; Ewald, iii. 226. 
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gcance on their conquerors; and perpetually weaning the 
Israelites from their own pure and spiritual faith to the bar- 
barous or licentious rites of idolatry. 

The two main objects, after the conquest, were first, the 
solemn recognition of the Law on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
according to the last instructions of Moses. This scene took 
place with all its imposing circumstances. Secondly, the sur- 
vey and division of the land, with, the location of the tribes.,' ' ■ 

, It is almost impossible to calculate, with accuracy, , the area, 
of a country, the frontier of v/hich-, is irregular on, every side. 
l„it)wiimn has given three diiTerent estimates of the extent of ter-, 
ritory occupied by the twelve tribes ; . the mean between the' 
two extremes approaches, probably, the nearest to the truth. 
According to this computation, the Jewish dominion, at the^ 
time of the Division, was i8o miles -long, by, 130 wide,., and 
coiitaiiied 14,976,000 acres. This ■ quantity of lanel 'wdll 
divide,, to 600,000 men,, about 2i| acres in property- with a 
,remai!ide,r of 1,976,000 acres for the Levitical„G.i,ties,„the ,prmces 
of tribes, the heads of families, and other, public,' uses ,.-As-. 
S'uming this estate of 2 1| acres assigned to- each: household, of 
course a larger proportion of pasture- must have been given to 
those tribes who subsisted on their herds and flocks, than of 
arable to those who lived by tillage : the portions of the latter, 
th.,e'refO-re^: 'must, be considerably reduced. On the other handr 
the extraordinary fertility of the whole country must be taken 
into the -account. No part was waste ; very little was occupied 
by unprofitable wood ; the more fertile hills were cultivated in 
rdtilicial terraces, others were hung with orchards of fruit trees ; 
,-the more .rocky -aii.d .barren' districts were covered, with ,.vin-e- 
yaxds. Even in the present day, the wars and misgovernment 
of ages have not exhausted the natural richness of the soil. 
Galilee, says Maite Bniii, would be a paradise rvere it in- 
lial)ited hy on industrious people, under an enlightened 
gfj\'ermnent. No land could be less dependent on foreign 
isrtporiatioii ; it bore within itself everything that could be 
nt. cessary for the subsistence and comfort of a simple agrical- 
lural people. The climate w’-as healthy, the seasons regular : 
the h.trnier rains, which fell about October, after the vintage, 
y-ri'pared the ground for the seed ; the latter, which prevailed 
during March and the beginning of April, made it grow rapidly. 
DIrccily the rains ceased, the grain ripened with still greater 
rapidity, and was gathered in before the end of May. The: 
summer months were dry and very hot, but the nights coo! 
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and refreshed by copious dews. In September the Yintage 
was gathered. Grain of all kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zeti. 
and other sorts, grew in abundance ; the wheat commonlY 
yielded thirty for one. Besides the vine and the olive, the, 
almond, the date, figs of many sorts, the orange, the poniegra- 
nate, and other fruit trees, flourished in the highest luxuriance. 
Great quantity of honey was collected. The balm tree, which 
produced the opobaisarnum, an important object of trade, was 
probably introduced from Arabia in the time" of Solomon*. It 
flourished about Jericho and in Gilead 
^ By giving a rapid sketch of the territory assigned to each 
tribe, we shall be enabled to show the poiiticardivisions, the 
boundaries, the more remarkable features in the general * siir- 
..'■fece of the country, and the productions most abundant in 
each district^ Commencing from the trans-Jordanic posses- 
sions, the Israelites’ southern border was the river Arnon. 
which .divided the land of the Hebrews from that of . Moab. 
Here the tribe of Reuben received their allotment — thv 
northern bank of the Arnon up to Aroer. It comprehended a 
large portion of the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. Its chief 
cities, Heshbon, Eleale, and Sibmah,,were faniouS' .for their 
vines. All these towns stood inland in the more moimtaiiioiis 
district The ruins of many of them are still visible, and"'" 
retain their ancient names, Aroer (Arayer), Heshbon (Hesbon), 
Eleale {E! Aal),^ Baal Meon , , (Myoun),. Medeba-(Madeba).'":‘ 
.The whole district -is called the. Belka. The ■.superiority: of 
,its .pasturage over that- of all .southern Syria .is . .the .■ cause that 
its possession is still fiercely contested by the Arabs. The 
Bedouins have a saying, Thou canst not find a country "like 
the Belka.’’ The beef and mutton of this district are preferred 
to.- all others. ^ The.. tribe of. Gad was placed .to the ■north 
of the Reubenites. It is almost impossible to trace their 
boundary to the south. Their land lay on both sides of the 
Jabbok (the modern Zerka). On the ‘east it extended as far 
as Rabbath Ammon, afterwards Philadelphia. It contained 
all the east side of the valley of the Jordan up to the foot of 
the sea of Gennesareth, and the southern part of the aiouie 

1 Mr. Stanley happily calls this deseripticn io the book of |o:hiia, the 
ifemrsday Book of the conquest of Canaan. The whole £*eogTripl:sy, and llie 
character of each separate country, have been developed with such wonderfii! 
accuracy of observation and power and felicity of description during the la.d 
toiriy years,_ Since the publication of this book, that I am almost ashamed lo 
leave it m m rapid brevity* yet have been unwilling to spread It out to thai 
extent which alone could have done Justice to the subject. 
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taiii range called Gilead, the Banie of which, .I)jelaad,ds. 'Still , ,,, 

found belonging to a ridge south of the Jabbok ; formerly, 
howefer, it extended to the whole range from Lebanon to i* 

the land of Reuben. Mr. Buckingham was struck with the 
romantic scenery of this district. Gilead was celebrated tor | 

its flocks, and for goats with remarkably fine hair, to which I 

the tresses of the bride, in the Song of Solomon, are com- | 

pared. North again of Gad was settled the half tribe of | 

Maiiasseli, occupying the eastern shore of the lake -of Gen- fjj 

nesaretb, the whole of Bashan,^ famous- for its, -vigorous, breed: 
of cattle, and probably some part of the ■ fertile . com-ia-nds , of 
the ancient Auronitis, the modern- Haouran. .. This, part of, the 
tribe was under the command of Machir, the. eldest descendant 
ofManasseh. 

Within the borders of the promised land, the most .northern,- 
'■ point, at the foot of Lebanon and near the fountains of -. the, 

Iordan, 'was occupied by part of the tribe of Dan, who, .finding 
■ themselves straitened in their q.uarters, migrated and took the 
towni of Laish, which assumed the name of their tribe. Next 
came Naphtbali, its possessions probably running' up - into .the,- 
delightful valleys of the Anti-Libanus. ■ ■ To Asher was assigned 
the sea coast, a long and narrow slip of land, from the frontiers 
of Sidon, all round the noble bay of Ptoiemais, excepting 
where' 'it "’Was broken by part of the territory of 'Zebulun,'-, .....to 
Carmel, including the mountain and part of the .rich, valley 
at its foot. But the seaports, Achzib (Eedippa) and -.A ccG' 

.(the celebrated Ptoiemais, the key, of the -country during, -.the 
Crusades), remained in the power of the old inhabitants. The 
tribe of Ze.bulun stretched across the land, with one extremity 
resting on the lake of Gennesareth, the other on the sea, in 
some part of the bay of Acco. Issachar, the other half of 

^ Bashan was the kingdom of Og: it is also called Argob, the Rugged 
region. The Trachonitis of the Gospels, now called the Lejah, “ is an island 
of basalt, rent in the wildest manner into deep clefts, like the ci'evasses of a 
glacier/' — Qmrierfy /Review, y oh 106 > p. 3,88. -, 

We are yet imperfectly acquainted with this region, which haS' been pene-- 
trated by Mr. Porter, and to a greater extent by . Mr. -Gyril Graham. , Mr. 

Graham’s description of the ruins of great cities in this region is of the highest 
interest. Btst here., as throughout Palestine and the adjacent regions, we 
want the skill and knowledge of a consummate antiquarian architect to dis- 
criminate the respective age of the dilTerent buildings and parts of buildings, 
some of which no doubt belong, the foundations and substructions, to the 
most remote antiquity, but are overlaid by later superstructures, Oriental, 
jf^rhaps Greek, certainly Roman, here and there it may be Europeaai, of the 
times of the Crusades, and Saracenic. Why will not Mr. Fergusson resolve 
these problems? 

von. I. G 
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Manasseh, and Ephraim, lay in the same manner, one below 
the other, extending from the Jordan to,, the ..Mediterranean.. . 
On the bordei*s of Zebulun and Issachar rose the Mount Tabor, 
standing quite alone, on the edge of the great plain of Jezreel 
(Esdraeion), which is described, even in the present day, as 
spreading out a boundless expanse of the most luxuriant grain, 
waving like the sea. The portion of Manasseh became more 
hilly. Ephraim lay below, a fertile, but uneven, and in some 
parts mountainous territory. On its northern extremity rose 
Ebai and Gerizim, and to the south the Mount of Ephraim, a 
district in which were several passes of great importance in 
the military history of the Jews. Ephraim ranked as the most 
numerous and powerful of the northern tribes : for four cen- 
turies it was the dominant tribe, with Manasseh, sometimes 
with Benjamin. Shiloh the religious capital, Shechem the 
political capital, were within the bounds of Ephraim. It was 
thus for a long time the centre of Jewish life ; it became so 
again after the fatal schism, on the death of Solomon. South- 
ward, the sea coast and the western part of the inland district, 
,.-.iell, to the lot of Dan. Benjamin took possession of thC' groves 
and fertile plain of Jericho, spread over part of the valley of 
the Jordwan and the head of the Dead ,Sea, and extended west* 
ward as far as Jebus, then a fortress in the possession of the 
enemy, afterwards. Jerusalem.. The rest of the south, to the 
borders of Edom,' excepting:' a district on the south-west about 
Gaza, assigned to, Simeon, made the iaige and opulent, doma,m ■ 
of the great tribe of Judah, ■ to whom the first lot had fallen. 
On ,, the whole, the best pastures were on the east of Jordan, 

^ the central plains were -the most productive corn-lands, the 
hills of Judah and Benjamin had the richest vineyards and 
olive grounds. 

,- ' „The assignment of the different estates, the average of which 
we will assume at abo'ut twenty acres, as a farther deduction 
should be made at this period on , account of the unconqiiered 
parts of the territory, 'seems to have been left to tlie local 
government of each tribe. Certain distinguished persons, as 
Joshua and Caleb, received grants of land larger than ordinury ; 
perhaps the heads of' the tribes enjoyed a similar privilege; 
but the whole land-, was - subject to the common law of pro- 
pe,rty.,, ,Theg.reat principle of this law was, the inalienability, of 
estates. Houses in walled towns might be sold in perpetuity, 
■if unredeemed within the year; land only for a limited period. 
At the Jubilee, every estate reverted, without repurchase, to 
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the original proprietor. Even during this period it might be 
redeemed^ should the proprietor become rich enoughj at the 
value ifbich the estate would produce during the years un- 
elapsed before the Jubilee. This remarkable Agrarian law 
secured the political equality of the people, and anticipated 
all the mischiefs so fatal to the early republics of Greece and 
Italy, the appropriation of the whole territory of the state by 
a rich and powerful landed oligarchy, with the consequent 
convulsions of the coiiiraimity from the deadly struggle between 
tlie patrician and plebeian orders. In the Hebrew state, the 
improvident individual might reduce himself and his family to 
{KSiViry or servitude, but he could not perpetuate a race of 
slaves or ])aupers. ■ Every fifty years God,- the King and Lord 
of tlie soil, as it were, resumed the whole territory, and granted 
it back ill the same portions to the descendants of the original 
■ possessors.' It is curious, to observe in this earliest, practical 
‘Utopia the realisation of Machiavelli’s great maxim,, the,, con- 
stant renovation of the state accordi.ng .to -the first-, principles 
of its con,stitution,h The outlin,e of -this plan, -may have, been 
Egyptian. . The king of that country,.. during the . administra- 
tion of J.o.seph5 became proprietor, of the. whole land, and leased 
it' out. -on .a. reserved rent of one-fiftb, exactly the tivo-tenths ,or 
tithes .paid by -the Israelites. Thus the body of the people ' 
■'.were., .an independent yeomanry, residing on their hereditary 
.famis,.... the boundaries of which remained for ever of the -same 
'.exteo,t; for the removal of a neighbours landmark was among 
the crimes against which the.law^ uttered its severest malc'dic- 
tion ; an invasion of family property, .that of Naboth’s vineyard, 
is seiecled as the wwst crime of a most -tyrannical king ; and 
in the decline of the state, the prophets, denounce, with their , 
sternest energy, this violation of the very basis of the common- 
wealth. In this luxuriant soil, each man had the only capital 
necessary to cultivate his property to the highest degree of 
productiveness, the industry of himself and his sons. Hence 
large properties would by no means have increased the general 
wealth, while they might have endangered the independence 
of the people. The greater danger to .be, apprehended .in so 
populous a country might seem to have been the minute sub- 


^ But see what is said above as to the uncertainty 'whether this iiohie -ideal 
Repablic was ever fully carried out. The perverseness or the pusillanimity, the 
want of faith in their God, prevented that which was the groundwork of the 
€onstitutio!i-«tlse full, peaceable, and uncontested possession of the whole 
land. 
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divisions of the estates, as all the sons inherited ; the eldest 
had a dotible portion. Females succeeded only in default of 
males, and then under the restriction that they might not marry 
out of their own tribe. Yet this inconvenience seems never 
to have been practically felt ; the land, though closely, was 
never over peopled. Periods of famine are by no means 
common. 

The law against usury must not be omittedd' It is well 
known how much the exactions from the poor, through the 
enormous rate^of interest, added to the political inequalitiesi 
factions, and jealousies, which distracted .Rome and Athens. 
The Hebrew kwgiver anticipated this evil likewise. He posi- 
tively prohibited, not merely usury, but all interest whatever 
on money lent to a Hebrew. A loan was a charitable accom- 
modation, due from a brother to a brother. Money might 
be lent with profit or advantage only to a foreigner. I£?en 
pledges, or goods taken in pawn, were under strict regulations. 
Nothing, absolutely necessary to life was to be^ retained ■; on nO' 
account both the upper and lower stones of the hand-rail! in 
common use. Raiment was to be restored before nightfall ; 
the raiment of a widow was not to be taken at al! in pledge*. 
The house was sacred, and could not be entered to seize the 
:.go,ods pawn. 

.. . 'Each estate was held on .thC' tenure of military service ; all 
-Israel was. .one ■ standing army. ■ Some curious exemptions' 
were made, which show the attention of the lawgiver to the 
agricultural habits and; domestic comfort of his people^the 
being just married, or having newly taken a piece of land into 
.cultivation. 

The only taxes were the two-tenths and the other religious 
offerings. The first tenth was assigned to the tribe of Levi, as 
we have before observed, for the maintenance of this learned 
nobility, and in return for the surrender of their right to a 
twelfth portion of the land. The Levites had likewise forty- 
eight cities, each with a domain of between eight and nirie 
hundred acres. Thirteen of these cities were in "the northern 
provinces of Naphthali, Issachar, Asher, and the half M:aiiasseh 
teyond Jordan. Twelve in Reuben, Gad, and Zebiiliin, In 
Ephraim, half Manasseh, and Dan, ten. In Judah, Benjamin, 
and Simeon, thirteen. 

The second tenth was called the Tithe of Feasts, or the 
Tithe of the Poor. For the first and second year, in the place 
^ Exod. -xxu. 25 ; Levit. xxv, 36 ; Dent* xxili, 19, 
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where the nation assembled for divine vrorship, in the presence 
&f the Lord; every third year, in the chief town of the district, 
public tables were opened, at which all ranks and classes 
feasted together at the common expense of the richer pro- 
prietors. An institution, simple and beautiful, ^securing^ the 
advantages of brotherhood and kindly feeling, 'while it avoided 
that too great interference with the private and domestic habits 
which arose out of the public tables in some of the Grecian 
republics. The Hebrew was reminded sufficiently often that 
he was m(?mber of a larger national, and a smaller municipal 
comoninity, but his usual sphere was that of private life. The 
(.Ireek w^as always a public man; the member of the family 
m’’as. lost in the citizen. 

'ilie only public revenue of the Hebrew commonwealth was 
that of the sacred .treasury, the only public expenditure, that' of 
the religious worship. This was supported by a portion of 
the spoils taken in war ; the first fruits, which in their insti- 
tutioiW^’ere no more than , could, be - carried in ,a'.basket, .at. . a 
later period were rated to be one part in sixty ; the redemp- 
tion, of the first-born, and of whatever was vo\ved to the Lord. 
Almost everything of the last class might be commuted for 
money according to a fixed scale. The difierent annual 
Festivals were well calculated to promote internal commerce s 
■ maritime or, foreign trade is scarcely mentioned in the La.w, 
-excepting in. . two obscure prophetic intimations of advantages 
wlricb the tribes of Dan and Zebulun were to derive from their 
..Tiiaritime situation.- Cta. this subject,- the ia^vgiver- could have, 
learned nothing in, Egypt. The commerce of that country,, was 
. confined to the inland caravan trade. . The -Egyptians hated'' or. .' 
dreaded tlie sea, which they considered either as the dwelling 
of the evil principle, or the evil principle itself. At ail events, 
the Hebrews at this period were either blind to the maritime 
advaiitage.s of their situation, or unable to profit by them. The 
ports were the last places they conquered. Sidon, if iiideea 
within their boundary, never lost its independence ; Tyre, if it 
existed, w^as a town too obscure to be named ; Eedippa and 
Acco remained in the power of the Canaanites ; Joppa is not 
mentioned as a port till much later. The manufactures of the 
p»-'0],)le supplied their own wants ; they brought from Egypt the 
arts of weaving woollens and linens, stuffs made of fine goat's 
hair, and probably cotton ; of dyeing in various colours, and 
hleatthing, and of embroidering ; of many kinds of carpenter's 
work ; of buildings some of the rules of which were regulated 
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by law; of making earthenware vessels; of working in iron, 
brass, and the precious metals, both casting them and form- 
ing them with the tool ; of gilding, engraving seals, and 
various other kinds of ornamental work, which were em- 
ployed in the construction of the altars and sacred vessels of 
the Tabernacle. 

Thus the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were 
}x^.rmanently established in the promised land ; each man, 
according to the picturesque language of the country, dwelt 
under his own vine or his own fig-tree. No accident disturbed 
the peace and harmony of the state before the death of Joshua, 
excepting a dispute between the tribes within and those be^roiid 
the Jordan, The trans-Jordanic tribes raised a public altar to 
God; this was resented by the rest of the nation as a signtii 
of defection from the national religion and national con- 
federacy. But before they resorted to violent means, they 
tried an amicable remonstrance, j'lie conference was cc in- 
ducted wkh temper and moderation ; the tribes beyond tlie 
liver disclaimed all intention of derogating from the dignity or 
the single national place of divine worship, and pro rested that 
they had raised the altar, not for the purpose of offering rival 
sacrifices, but only to commemorate to the latest posterity that 
their tribes formed a part of the great national confederacy, 

: .The explanation, was. co.nsidered. satisfactory, a.rid peace' was 
restored. 

A short time after this event Joshua, wdiose military prowess 
and., experience had directed the conquest of the country j' died..' : 
: :He appointed no successor to the supreme authGrity,vaii.d.''the'' ■ 
separate republics, under the control of their own chieftains, 
and other local officers, assumed the administration of alfairs. 
The Utopia of the lawgiver commenced its political existence ; 
the land of milk and honey began to yield its fruits to a simple, 
free, and pious race of husbandmen, a people worthy of its 
blessings : but one fatal act of disobedience, the desisting from 
the war before their enemies were rooted out, prevented its 
permanence ; and the land which was intended to be a scene 
d* peace and freedom, before long became that of war and 
servitude. ■■ ■ 
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BOOK VI 

THE JUDGES 

Authority of the Jiidges—Destmction of the Tribe of BenjamiE— Otbniel, 
"-™Dc4>orah-—Gideon----Jeplitiiah“~-Samson — Eli — Samuel — Nomiisa- 
tioB of Saul as King. 

Ik ilie foniier editions I had inserted the two schemes of cliroiioiogy 
k this period, one supposed to rest on the authority of Josephus, 
and countenanced by St. .Paul (but compare Marsham, Canon., 
Chroin, p. 309), the other the vulgar one in the ma,rgin of our Bible.: • 
rhave withdrawn them; for I m.ust acknowledge that, further 
■ study has led me to the conviction that there are no trustworthy 
materials for an exact chronology of these times. ■ If we assum.e, . 
as I, am disposed to assume, .about 1320-B.c, for the Exodus (see 
^ above, p. 1 14}, it is .necessary to compress- the. events between., the ■ 
Exodus andthe Building.of the .Tem.pie, the h.rst certain or approxi- 
mately certain :date. 

There are two, in my judgment, insuperable difficulties • 

I, The recurrence of the number 40 — a recurrence which, can 
be accounted for, if literally taken, on no intelligible principle of 
providential government, and is still more doubtful, since we know : 
that forty is, and always, has been, an indehnitenumber i.n th.e E.a,st^ 
and that the same Hebrew word, or the .same with the .slightest 
variation, 'Stands fbf ' forty and for a great number. . XL, There. is . 
no ^ -certainty that the book of Judges is a continuous and con- 
secutive history. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Bredow, in his preface to Synce-Mtis, cites the following instances 
of the iteration of the number forty “.The waters of the flood rose, 
for fffr/f days and fprfy nights (Gen. vii. 4, 12, 1.7) ; they ebbed^.- 
Jbrff days (Gen, viii. '6); Isaac was.' .years old when, he.- 
"niarried Rebecca (Gen. . xxv. , 20) ,;' ^ Esau when ..he -married - 

(GeiL xxvi. S 4 ), » Moses is divided by Jewish .tradition - 

into three periods of : years phe was /orfy when he returned .. 
to E,p?pt,y0r// morepn 4 .he desert, died at the age of 120. Xle 
temained on Mount Sinai forty days and forty nights (.Exod..xxxiv. 
38) ; the land had peace after the Mesopotamian captivity fo-rty 
years (Judges iii. 11) ; after the victory of D.eborah, peace for forty ■ ■ 
years (Judges v. 31) ; after the destruction of the -Midianites peace 
for forty years (Judges viii. 28) ; the Israelites in bondage to the 
Philistines forty years (Judges xiii. .1); Eli Judge of Israel for - 
forty years (1 Sam* iv, 18) ; Goliath defied Israel forty days (i Sam* 
xvsi. 16) ; David reigned forty years (2 Sam. v. 4 ) ; Ishbosheth was 
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! { ? made king at forty years old {2 Sam. ii. 10) ; Absalom came to^tlie 

1 1 j king after forty years (2 Sam. xv. 7). (This is the most curious 

I / instance ; indeed an absolute impossibility.) Solomon reigned | 

\ ' i f^^ty years (i Kings xi, 42) ; Elijah fasted forty days and nights i 

(i Kings xk. 8), Many other cases might be added, as Ezek.xxix, 

'■ 12, 13; Jonah 3y.4, Bredow had before given some \^eiT ' " ^ 

\ [ remarkable illustrations nfthis fact from the Jewish ^Apocrypha! 

■ ' > ■ Books. Of modern instances he gives the P/inZ’mota^^ tradition 

j (Herod, i 165), that Agathonius, king of Tartessusi came to ti;e 

^ throne at forty years,' reigned years before the arrival of the 

|, ; : Phoenicians, and died forty years after. The Tchel-Minar, the 

p i forty pillars, at Persepolis, are not jbrty, Chardin, ii. p. 33, and ’ 

i‘ others, i 

\ ^ Bredow thus proceeds :';^‘;Causamhuj us modi loquendi, non in * 

casu, cui quidem in -usu, dicendi niiiiium arbitrium est, scci in 
etymotogid reperiri posse 'arbitror. Nam quadra gintn et- 

na’ll multitudo ab eidem origine, a 3 'D multum, deducenda esse | 
videntur. Fortasse principio multitudinem, noii , stricte feitam;' ' 
signiiicant, paulatim vero nomen certi numeri factum/ est, quan- , 
quam,, signiheatione infinite multitiidinis non oinissa” (p. 33 et siijr/f 
The 480 years of i Kings vi. i, the great, authority alleged for 
the period between the Exodus and the Building of 'the Temple, is 
mmultiplemf 40 , by 1 2. 

It is by no means clear, as .Marsham .long ago observed,'' 

, .^.that.vsome'' of these Judgeships and; Captivities may not have been 

\l ; contemporaneous. Marshammbserves : .“Neque est absonum a 

■f ’ ,, politico Ebrasorum statu, diversis in partibus aut plures Jtidices aut 

h, ,'l'' bellum pacemque eodem. tempore extitisse.” 

1 1 : , There is nothing in 'the history, inconsecutive and fragmentary 

. , . . .. as it obviously is, to make it certain that the events .recorded were ... 

!> ? successive, and not in some instances contemporaneous. Though f 

1; 1; Shamgar is named as a judge after Ehud (Judges iii. 31), yet the 

j? Canaanitish captivity seems to follow immediately after the death 

i| of Ehud. Ewald believes that the Philistine and Ammonitish war 

: were at the same time. 

i The Period from the Exodus to the Building of 

I ' THE Temple, 

f <' The period of the Judges is the heroic age of Hebrew history. 

' It abounds in wild adventure, and desperate feats of individual 

■' valour. Personal activity, daring, and craft, were the qualifica- 

tions which raised the Judges to their title and eminence. 
They appear in their history as gallant insurgents or guerilla 
leaders, rather than as grave administrators of justice, or the 
r^ular authorities of a great kingdom. The name by which 
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they are caEed, Sophetim, derived from a word signifying “to 5 

Jtidge/^ bears remarkable resemblance to the Suffetes of the ^ 

Carthaginians. The office of the Hebrew Judge was rather j 

that of the military dictator, raised on an emergency to^ the ! 

command of the national forces. What’ his judicial functions j 

could have been, seems very doubtful, as all ordinary cases i 

would ffill under the cognisance of the municipal judicatures- t 

Nrjr do we find the Judges exercising authority, or even ] 

engrtgcu.l in war, beyond the boundaries of their own tribe : 
unless p;: rbaps Deborah, who sat under her palm-tree judging I 

the tribes of Israel. Yet even this convention bears the j 

a|)pj-‘arririce rather of an organised warlike confederacy, to 
the yoke of the Canaanites, than of a peaceful judicial 
assembly; and some of the tribes took no share in her gallant 
enterprise, nor, as far as appears, rendered any allegiance to 
her rnii]-:ority. The wars were on all the borders of the land, 
sometimes, as in the Canaanitish conflict of Deborah and 
Barak, in the centre of the land. The Judges were of different 
tribes, and seem to have arisen, and to have been summoned 
i;o power and authority, according to the exigencies of the 
time. Othniei, the first, w^as the only judge certainly from the 
great tribe of Judah ; Shamgar is uncertain, but later, Ibzan 
waS'probably of Judah; Ehud was from the -tribe of Benjamin., , 

Deborah and Barak w^ere of the great northern tribe of Ephraim; 

Gideon a Mariassite of the central cis-Jordanic settlement of || 

Manassdi; Tola of Issachar; Jair and Jephthah of the trans- 
Jordanic province ; the enemies of Jephthah were -those of ..the 
trails- Jordanic tribe- of Ammon; .Eton was of Zebuiun,. Samson 
of -.Dan, his foes were the Philistines on ■. the south-'western 
frontier. In most cases the Judge appears at war with some 
conterminous tribe. But the hostility or even the oppressions 
of the conterminous or immingled races were less dangerous 
than their amity. The Israelites in general yielded themselves 
up to the idolatries, before they were subjugated by the arms, 
of the surrounding nations. Nor can we help speculating on 
the ^liffeient state of things, had the powerful Hebrew Republic 
become a nation, with a strong federal government; its centre 
tlx*, sanclririry of Jeliovah, its strength faith in Jehovah; instead 
of an assembkge of Jealous, sometimes, as in the case of 
Benjamin, hostile tribes. If the whole land, with all its strong- 
holds, whether on the mountain or on the plain, had been in 
their possession ; if they had had no enemies, no races alien 
in blood, in manners, in religion, within their borders ; if they 
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had b^n wielded, as it were, by one supreme government, and 
»ch tribe furnished its contingent to one army; if, in short 
mey had not paused in the career of conquest, and another 
Joshua had been summoned to take the lead, and organise 
and keep m discipline the national forces — in that state of 
strength and unity they might then have resisted with effect 
any foreign invader, even if that invader had been the proto- 
type, in ambition and power, of one of the mighty Ninevite or 
Babylonian sovereigns. But, in fact, the want of union among 
the tribes arose naturally out of their disobedience to thecom- 
Tfi * lawgiver, and brought with it the punishment 

ot that disobedience, not merely in the abandonment of pro- 
tectmg j rovidence but in the ordinary course of events. The 
neighbourhood of the idolatrous tribes led to apostasy, apostesy 
to weakness and servitude. For, as the national strength de- 
pended on the national union, and the onlv bond ''of the 
national union was the national religion, that bond weakened 
or dissolved, the tribes remained a number of scattered 
cantons, each_ entirely dependent on its own internal re- 
SnaMites invasion, or the insurrection of the 

The imperfect conquest had left formidable enemies, not 
only on the frontier, but in the heart of the land. The neces- 
s- > o taking up those arms which they had so rashly laid 
®Pfedily became urgent. It was no longer, however, 
a national war, but a war of the separate tribes against their 
immediate enemies. The Danites were driven into the raoun- 

oWiT ® Amorites; and part of the tribe was 

obi god to seek a settlement by force of arms on the e.xtreme 

Tnd ^ of Laish was hence called Dan. 

Judah and Simeon attacked Bezek, a powerful king, of Tebus 

him with great loss— and treated him, 
a,s he had been accustomed to treat the other kings whom he 
had subdued, by the mutilation of his extremities-^ They 

srmhl?/ Jerusalem; then, turning their armi 

southward, expelled the gigantic inhabitants of Hebron: but 

taiten in war compa; e Cic, cln Officiis iii n 

Mn Rntiliinf^'i X?® Egyptian paintings and scul|.,ture4. in Wilfcini 

"I’, nfibrd copious and friglitful illustrations of the 

manner_ m which war was then waged ,* especially Brufi-sefi o wh(*rp ^ 

rnmLZgtSi number of hands and of Phaili^laid before tii 
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Gaza, Askeion, and Ekron, still defied their power; and 
though they starved many of the mountain fortresses to sur- 
render, they dared not encounter the iron chariots of the 
inliabitants of the southern valleys. Ephraim took the town 
of Beth-el; but the other tribes seem to have adopted the 
■ dangerous iB'easure'^' of entering into terms with ■ th-eir enemies, 
and permitting them to reside, in^he land. -on .the payment of 
tribute. Intermarriages soon .followed, and led to community 
of religious worship. The Israelites, strayed,' without scruple, 
into the shady groves, where' the .voluptuous- rites - of the 
Canaanites were held, or attended ' at their- ' gay and splendid 
festivals. By degrees they -began .to incorporate the two 
religions, and to pay indiscriminate ' homage' to the symbolic 
representations of the powers of ■ nature, particularly of the 
sun and moon, as well as to their 'own peculiar God, the 
Creator of the Universe; and throughout the. -period of the 
J.iidges down to the time of Bavid, among... those who repu- 
diated the grosser .idolatry, of Polytheis.m, '.'there lingered a 
kind of idolatrous Monotheism, far.'beiow 'the' sublime Bfosaic 
..worship of. Jehovah., Some - who pr.ese.rv-e'dfin¥iolate the first 
commandment of the Law, lived in alniost.unconscious in- 
fringement .of ; the second; they worshipped on the high 
places, they worshipped symbols or emblems of the great 
I AM/* the Invisible, the Eternal. Gideon- had an -ephod,. 
which his followers worshipped U and the men of Ephraim 
a golden iin.age.^ - 

, .. The decline,. of .the .national faith, and- the .dissolution, of 
manners,^ were fearfully exemp.lMed, in,, certain other - transac- 
tions which occurred before the. time .of the Judges.® Part 
of the Danites, on their way to their conquest of' the northern 
border, took violent possession of a silver ■ idol, the property 
uf a man named Micah, and- set it' up,;wuth a w^andering- 
Levite for its priest, as an obj.ect, of religious worship, Tk; 
crime of Benjamin was of a more cruel nature, and as -d.irectly ' 

.... , Bdg.cs.viu,.27,. 

,|llClg«iS;.'.X,'Wl. 3g,,I'0, -'1^ ■ . . ■ 

® It i,s generally agreed that the date of the events recorded' in the five 'last 
rhapKYS of the hook of jtidges was anterior to the time of the -Judges.' 'The 
ndviYUitre of Wicah must have preceded the establishment of Dan in their 
appoint erl province. That of Bfinjaroin must have been after the death of 
Joshua, under whose admmistration such an act of religious high" treason - 
would not have been tolerated. But not iortg after; for Fhineas, the son of 
Kleazar, at that time * * stood before the altar *’ ; but Eleazar died soon after 
Jodma, and was succeeded hy Fhineas. This observation is as -old-' as- " 
Theodoret: Quaest. acxvii. on this passage. Josephus places the events in 
their chronological order ; Antido. » i, v„ c. 2, 8. 
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opposite to the principles of the moral law, as to the spirit 
of the national union. It led to a bloody civil war, and 
almost to the total annihilation of the guilty tribe. It is a 
history of bloody guilt, wild justice, and still wilder mercy. 
A Levite returning to his home with his concubine, or inferior 
wife, entered, to pass the night, the city of Gifaeah, in the 
territory of Benjamin. The dissolute inhabitants abused the 
wretched woman till she died. The Levite cut the body into 
pieces, and sent a portion to each of the tribes. The whole 
of Israel assembled as one man, at Mizpeh, heard with 
indignation the appeal to their justice, and sent to demand 
the surrender of the delinquents. The proud and powerful 
tribe refusing satisfaction, the rest declared war, and invaded 
their territory. Twice they were defeated with great slaughter : 
on the third attack, employing a common stratagemj they 
enticed their enemies, by a pretended flight, to 'leave the 
strong walls of Gibeah, and follow them into the plain. An 
ambush rose up behind, and surprised the city. Benjamin 
was defeated with the loss of 35)®oo men — the guilty city 
razed the whole land laid desolate — men, w'omen, and children 
put to the sword: 600 men alone remained strongly posted 
on the rock of Rimmon. But even in the pride of triumph, 
and the stern satisfaction of just revenge, Israel could not 
behold the ..extermination, of one of their tribes without the 
deepest sorrow and repentance. Yet they had sworn at 
Mizpeh never .to' give" their daughters in marriage to the 
unnatural and rebellious race. How then shall the families 
of Benjamin be renewed, and the twelve tribes of Jacob again 
meet in their solemn assemblies ? Strange situations lead to 
strange expedients. ^ One .'city, Jabesh in Gilead had been 
,, , guilty of that most heinous crime, the desertion of the common 
^ cause at a time of^ danger and distress. - The city was devoted ■ ■ 
..all .the, men were, slain ; the women given to the survivors of 
Benjamin. The number not being sufficient, the rest of the 
Benjamites were permitted to surprise the damsels dan,cing at 
a festival without the gates of Shiloh ; and by these Sabine 
marnages the tribe of Benjamin gradually recovered its strength 
and consideration. 

The generation which had entered the land with Joshua, is 
said to have passed pay before the declension of the people 
from the national faith led to servitude ; but not entirely ; for 
the first deliverer of the people was Othniel, the nephew^ and 
somm-iaw of Caleb, whose name occurs as a brave warrior 


* 
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during the conquest The federal league between the tribes 
was not yet so far relaxed but that Othniel, of Judah, took up 
their defence. At the end of eight years the Mesopotamian 
was entirely defeated, and the whole land remained in peace 
for forty more.^ 

The eastern tribes were then assailed by a confederacy of 
the Ammonites, Amaleldtes, and Moabites, under Egion» king 
of the latter tribe. Jericho, the City of Palms, or its site, 
was also taken, perhaps from the tribe of Benjamin not having 
yet recovered its strength. This oppression lasted eighteen 
years. The deliverance was effected by a desperate enter- 
prise of Ehud, a Benjamite.® Ehud was a man ambidexter, 
who could use his left hand as well - as his right. . He obtained 
an audience of Egion, a remarkably fat man, struck his dagger 
into .his body, e,scaped, and flying to the,- mountainous part of 
the land: of Ephraim, roused that powerful .tribe, .and totally 
defeated, the Moabites.' Eighty 5^ears of peace were • the .fruit 
of this hazardous adventure. The only exploit recorded of 
the. next . judge, Shamgar,'^ is the ■ slaughter of' 600 Philistines' 
with an ox-goad, a formidable weapon, if like that described 
by Maiindreli— a strong pike, eight feet long, and pointed 
with iron. By this time the Canaanites in the north had 
' grown..;.' .into.; a powerful people. Hazor, the capital of Jabin. 
their king, was on the shore of the Samachonite Lake, and 

. 1 It is, remarkable that the first servitude was not .to one of the. neighbour- 
ing , tribes ; it ■ was a foreign and apparently very powerful 'kingdom, which 
es,tabli.shed its dominion over the whole of Palestine.' For it , is from the 
territoi:y of, Judah, the most remote from Mesopotamia,, that the deliverer 
arises, and.,; it should seem, threw off a yoke which ^ had' heavily 'pressed on 
.the whole, race.. Nor' is it probable that the •Mesopotamian religion, .whatever 
"it may have been, should have .penetrated so far into the heart :of the land as 
tO A^stTange.tbe Israelites in .any degree from their worship of Jehovah. But 
: it.is a curious question, how far this co.nquest of . the- King of Aram Naharaim 
. (the': , land of , the Nabaraim.., it "must be remembered, was among, the .gi'eat 
.scenes,,,, probably the limit, of ' the Rameseid conquests) was a reaction of an ' 
Asiatic empire upon the Egyptian; how far Cushan Rishathaim was a pre- 
decessor, if not an ancestor,” of the mighty Assyrian monarchs — of Pul, and 
Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar; how far Palestine had already become, 
not as yet perhaps the highway of traffic between the East and Egypt, but the 
tordcr land on which the conflict took place for the empire of the world. 

It may be observed, that, although all these men were, in Hebrew 
phra,:.cc^lagy, said to foe raised up by the Lord, that is, inspired with the 
noble design, and endowed with ability, to deliver their country, yet all their 
pirtlcular actions are nowhere attributed to divine direction. 

3 Sharngar, from his exploits against the Philistines, was probably of one 
of the southern tribes, Judah, Simeon, or Dan ; but from the passage in the 
Song of Deborah, his resistance to the enemies of Israel was not very effective. 
The highways were impassable, the villages stxifered heavy oppression, till 
the rise of Deborah herself. 
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his gt^acral, Siscra, was a taan terrible for his valour and 
induct. For twenty years he oppressed the northern tribes, 
Deborah, a high-born woman of the tribe of Ephraim, richly 
endowed at least with the poetic part of the character of a 
prophetess, was inspired with the noble design of freeing her 
. brethren from ^ the yoke, .She sat' in the open air, milder a''' 
.. palm-tree,^ reminding, ns.' of the Velleda of ancient Germany, 
and organised a strong confederacy. Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
...Manasseh, as -weli .as the. northern tribes, obejed ner^call 
hhe commanded' -Barak, .to draw up the forces of Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Naphthali, on^.'the summit of Mount Tabor” 
1 .. he vast army of. the Canaanites, ,900 chariots strong, covered 
die .level plain .of Esdraelon at its foot, Barak burst suddenly 
,;iTom:the mountain— the ■Canaaiiites were- broken and fiedd 
... The..,. river-. Kishoii, . .which bounded .the plain, was swollen, 
mid,. .multitudes, perished in the. waters. . But for the criminal 
inactivity of the inhabitants of Meroz, an . adjacent towm, who 
did not:, join in the pursuit, few would have escaped. Sisera 
ded,^ and took refuge in the tent.. of Jael, a woman of the 
...xvcnite: tribe (the descendants of Hobab,' Moses*' brother-in- 
.law),.. She received ■ him iiospi.tably ; entertained him .with, 
the pastoral refreshment of milk, and left him to repose. . In ' 
his sleep she drove one of the iron pegs of the tent into- his ■ 
head, and killed him, Deborah*s hymn of triumph 'was worthy ■ 

,, of the victory. , . The solemn religious commencement — the ^ 

. picturesque description of the state of the country — the 
.mustering of the troops .from all quarters — the- sudden. :transi- ' 
tion to the most contemptuous sarcasm against the tribes that 
stood: aloof— the. life, hre, and energy of the battle— the bitter 
. pathos .of the .close— lyric poetry has nothing in .any ia'iiguage 
which can surpass the boldness and animation of this striking 
.production. . .But this hymn has great -historic as well as poetic 
. value. It is .the, only description of the relation of the tribes ■ 
,,,to each other, ..and of- the state of society, during the period of '- 
the Judges. The northern tribes, Zebulun, Issachar, Naphthali, 
appear in a state of insurrection against their oppressors : they 
receive some assistance from Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benja- 
min, ^ The pastoral tribes beyond Jordan remain in unpatriotic 
inactivity , Da-n ,. and .Asher are engaged in their riiar iti me 
concerns; curious fact, tor we have no other intimation of 
..any mercantile transactions, of the Hebrews — “as these expres- 
sions seem to imply— earlier than the reign of Solomon. Of 
J On tha scene and local circumstances of this battle, Stanley, p. 331. 
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Jtidah and Simeon there is no notice whatever, as if th^y had 
seceded from the confederacy, or were occupied by ersemies 
of their own. 

Thus sang Deborah and Barak, son of Abinoam, 

In the day of victory thus they sang ; 

That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance. 

That the willing people rushed to battle, 

Oh, therefore, praise j ehovah ! 

Rear, ye liings 1 give ear, >e princes ! 

1 to Jehovah, J will lift the song, 

I mull sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel : 

Jehovah I vTien thou iven test forth. from Seir! 
WhenthoumarcliedstthroughthefieldsoiEdoiii.r 
Quaked" the earth, and poured the heavens, 

Yea, the cloiid'S poured down with water : 

Before Jehovah's face the mountains melted, ■ 

That Sinai before Jehovah’s face, 

The God of Is:rae.L 

In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

. In JaeTs days, tintrodden -were -the highways, 

. . Through,' the winding, by-path stole the travellef.; 

Opo.iithe plains deserted lay the hamlets, 

. E-ven till that, I, till Deborah arose, 

'■,:Ti.il.^'l' arose in Israel, a mother. 

■They cho.se .new gods : 

. War was in all their gates ! 

'W.as buckler seen, or lance, 

’Mong forty thousand sons of Israel ? 

"Mysoulisyours,yecbiefsoflsrael!- 
And ye, the self-devoted of the people. 

■ Praise ye the Lord with’, me !.. 

. Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses ; ■ 

Ye. that sit to judge on rich divans ■; 

■ . ' .Ye that plod on foot the open way, . 

Gome, nieditate the' sO'Bg. 

. . ‘For the noise of plundering archers by 'the wells of .water,. 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jehovah*s righteous acts : 
His righteous acts the hamlets sing upon the open plains, 
And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, Deborah, awake ! 

Awake, uplift the song ! 

Barak, awake ; and lead thy captives captive, 

Thou son of Abinoam ! 
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With him a valiant few went down against the mighty 
With me Jehovah’s people went down against the krom** 
First Ephraim, from the Mount of Amalek/ 

And after thee the bands of Beniamin ! 

From Machir came the rulers of the people, 

P>om Zebulun those that bear the marshaFs staff; 

And Issacbar’s brave princes came with Deborain 
I ssachar, the strength of Barak : 

They burst into the valley on Iiis footsteps. 

.,:By Reuben’s fountains there was deep iiebrtins‘~' ' ■ ' 
Why satt’st thou idle, Reuben, ’mid thy herd-steJIs ? 
i¥as It to hear the lowing of thy cattle ? 

By Reuben’s fountains there ivas deep debating— 

And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan— 

And Dan, why dwelled he among his ships;'— 
in his sea-shore havens, 

And sat .upon his rocks precipitous.' 

But Zebulun was a death-defying people. 

And Naphthali from off the motm tain heights. 

; ' Game the king, and fought, 

Fought the kings of Canaan, 

By , .raanach, .by Megiddo’s waters, 

F or the golden booty that they won not. 

Fiom the heavens they fought Against Sisera, 

In their courses ..fought the stars against him : 
i he torrent Kishon swept them down, 

That ancient river Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, upon their might 

Then stamped the clattering hoofs of prancine* horses 

, A.t .the nig-ht, .at the fiiglit of the niightv.' ■ 

Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the Lord, 

Curse, a twofold curse upon her dastard sons ; 

Jt or they came not to the succour of Jehovah, 
lo the succour of Jehovah ’gainst the mighty. 


... observed, is the total sii.atce r.bom Itid'h 

wjriiKeot the t.ibes. Was Judah occupied by enomiss— Philistines on her 
own border? Did she stand aloof in haughty hidliT-^rcnce n cr” empt mm 
‘he jealousy tetween the northern and somheni trilv™‘S 
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Above all women blest be Jaei, 

Heber the Kenite^s wife, 

. O’er' all "tiie womeii'. blest, that dwell iti tents. 

Water he asked— she gave him milk, 

The curded milk, in her costliest bowl 

Her left hand to the nail she set, 

Ker right hand to the workman's hammer — 

Then Sisera she smote — she clave his head i 
She bruised — she pierced his temples. 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; 

Where he bowed, there he fell dead. 

. From the window she looked forth, she cried^ 

■The mother of Sisera through the 'lattice : 

■ '‘'Why is his chariot so long in coming? 

■ Whytarrythewheelsofliischariot?'"- 
' Her prudent winiien ansvvered- her— 

Yea she herself gave answer to bers'elf— 

, , •'* Have they not seized, not shared. the ^spoil? " . 

One damsel or two damsels to each chief? 

. 'fo Sisera a.m,any-coloured robe, ■■ 

A 'many-coloured .robe,, and richly '.broidered, ■ 

. Many -coloured .and broidered round the neck.^^ 

■ Thus' perish all thine enemies, Jehovah-; 

. And. those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth, 

T,l:i'e su.li in all its glory.^ 

'A't the end of forty years of peace .'iiew. enemies 'appeared — ■ 
the' wild h'Ordes. of the desert. ■ '.Midianites,' Amaiekit'es., and 
■other nomadic tribes, swept over almost- the whole laiid,^ 
pitched their tents, and fed their camels in the midst of 
the rich corn-fidds of Israel This was the most extensive 
and destructive servitude the nation had yet suffered. The 
people fled to mountain fastnesses, and hid themselves in 
caves. The land lay uncultivated, the cattle were destroyed, 
and a grievous fouiine ensued. The miserable Israelites 
called upon Ihvir God for succour, and Gideon, of the tribe 
of hfaiiiissch, a man of highly noble person, and of a noble 
race, who was “as the son of a king, and whose brothers 
were each one like the children of kings/' received the divine 

lii the above* transi iiioii an attempt is made to preserve somelhhig like a 
rhythmical How, It adhcies to the original language, excepting where au 
occassoiia! word is, but rarely, Inserted for the sake of perspicuity. 
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commission as the deliverer of his country. .Am an-^el ,n 

peared to iiim while he was threshing com bv stealrl-T in 

underpound wine-press; preternatural signs convinced hfm 

. the celestial nature of his visitant. Gideon had ohV'r'prl 

“ a kid and a small portion 

: : "Of .,tlou,r . he laid - them , on a rock Th?^ 'm*TAi ' i ^ 

-xDlofr coiisLimed them. His fint 

exploit, after having built an altar, and accorrii-o tn t’.- • ‘ 

ITSSV 

toe altar of Baai m the city of Oohrah Wic Afi ' ^=>7 

was commanded by the indignanf citlens to trhv'r fck 
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said the old man : /et Baa/ p/ead for /umseif^ '\nd 

SSeVor'Vr l^ruhh J-ktBaai p L. The 

Vk Manasseh, Zebulun NaSh 

.n? aSi ■J.'a 
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Wh. lnel7do“**lS'LriS r“t ^ 

up, and lifted the water to the-’r !,^s wth’if • 1 
retained Thn^ J u “P^ hands, were 

rest of Gideon’slrooTs The fS° ‘he 

fralestme, and slew two of their princes, Oreb and ZeS 

334. 536- "*”* haule, with a glowing description of it, Stanley, 

^ 1 he '■ Raven •• and the •• Wolf." according to Ewald : ii. p. 3*4 
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llieir indignation against Gideon, at not being earlier sum* 
iiioned to the war, was soothed by the courtesy of the 
leader. Gideon took a dreadful revenge on the inhabitants 
of Succoth for having refused refreshment to his famishing 
warriorS' — he scourged their elders to death with thorns. 
He inflicted as dreadful a chastisement on the surviving 
princes of Midian, Zebah and Zalmmina, who had slain his- 
kindred : he put them to death without mercy ; and thus the 
war ended with the loss of 120,000 men to the Midianites. 
The gratitude of his compatriots induced them to make an 
offer of royal authority to Gideon, but his ambition was 
satisfied with the deliverance of his country; he returned 
to dwell , in quj'et in his native city.^ Yet even Gideon fell 
into' a direct wioiation of the' law. ' From the. spoil of the 
Midianites, .who, like all the inhabitants- of those , regions^, 
■wore, enormous golden earrings, and from the splendid.' 
■raiment ' of the kings, he made an -ephod .or priestly gar-^ 
iiieiit.; and set up a worship distinct . from flie one sacred 
place in Shiloh, where the Ark rested. 

After the ■ death , of Gideon, his bastard , son Abimeiech,: 
a ■'daring and bloody man, determined to attain the crown 
ivhich;. 4 iis ■■■father had rejected. He formed a conspiracy 
with ■:. his mother’s Shechem ; wdth a band of 

adventurers fell unexpectedly 00 Ophrali ; seized his father’s 
seventy -sons, slew them all; and in a great convention;., of . 
the- S.h.:echemite.s and the inhabitants of the neighbouring' 
towns, was. elected, king by acclamation. Of all .Gideon'S- 
sons, . J otliam . alone, the . youngest, . ' had escaped. . . ■. On .'. the 
summit of Gerizim, which overlooked ■ Shechem, Jothanr 
denounced the usurper, and reproved . the people in" . the 
well-known parable : The olive-tree and the vine refused 
to assume the royal dignity, but the worthless bramble ac- 
cepted at once the first ofier of a tyrannous superiority over 
the trees of the forest.” The authority of Abimeiech seems 
to have been confined to Shechem and its neighbourhood :■ 
the other tribes neither contributed to his rise nor downfall. 
But the fickle Shechemites, after three years, began to be 
weary of their king, and attempted to throw off the yoke. 
The usurper was not wanting in vigour and promptitude; 
he took the city, razed it to the ground, and burnt the 

The mactivity of Jitdah and the sotithem tribes, in this great struggle for 
freedom^ is ngain to be remarked. The Insurrectiori is at first a league of the 
smaller cis-jordaiiic tribes. 
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citadel, on which they seem to have relied as a nlace 
of strength. Pursuing his conquest, he was accidentally 
wounded by a woman, during an attack on Thebez, but 
disdaining to die by so ignoble a hand, he commanded 
his armour-laearer to pierce him with his sword: and so 
ignomimously closed this premature attempt to found a 
monarchy, not perhaps over the whole of Israel, but over 
a portion of a few tribes. 

Iwo undistin^ished names follow in the list of Judr-'es.- 
Tola, _ of the tribe of Issachar, who, nevertheless, dwelt at 
bhamir, in the mountamous country of the Ephraimites ; and 
Jair, a Gileadite, whose thirty sons were masters of thirty cities 
and rode on ass colts. A new apostasy led to ^ new 

invasion. The Philistines attacked the southern border ; and 
a more tormidable enemy, the Ammonites, not merely subdued 

crossed the river, and engaged 
ihe combined forces of Ephraim, _ Judah, and Benjamin. 

Jephth^, a tetard son of Gilead, having been wrongfully 
expelled from his father’s house, had taken refuge in a wild 
country, and become a noted captain of freebooters. His 
Jbndred, groaning under foreign oppression, began to look to 
iheu valiant, though lawless, compatriot, whose profession, 
however, according to their usage, was no more dishonourable 
than tnat of a pirate m the elder days of Greece. They sent 
or him, and made him head of their city. Jephthah’s first 
measure was to send an embassy to the Ammonitish kS' 
unprovoked aggression. The Ammonite 
demanded the formal surrender of the trans-Jordanic provinces 
as the patnmony of his own ancestors, and of those of his 
-R Jephthah prepared for 

Tw tST -f ^ set forth, Jephthah made the memorable 
^ he returned victorious, he would sacrifice as a 
burnt offering whatever first met him on his entrance into his 
native city, Mizpeh. He gained a splendid victory But it 
was neither one of those animals appointed for sacrifice, nor 
even an unclean beast, an ass, or camel, prohibited by the 
^Arti destined for the burnt offering of Jephthah. 

A the n^ews of her father’s victory, his only daughter came 
^ncing forth m the gladness of her heart, and with the most 
.Tocund instruments of music, to salute the deliverer of his 
^ople. The mKerable father rent his clothes in agony, but 

disregard of the vow ; she only demanded a short period to 
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bewail upon tbe mountains, like the Antigone of Sophocles^ 
her dying without hope of becoming a bride or mother in 
Israel, and then submitted to her fate.^ Many learned writers 
have laboured to relieve the Jewish annals and the character of 
the Judge from the imputation of human sacrifice, and have 
supposed that Jephthah^s daughter was consecrated to the 
service of the tabernacle, and devoted to perpetual virginity. 
But all these expedients are far more improbable than that a 
fierce freebooter in a period of anarchy should mistake an act 
of cruel superstition for an' act of religion j and it is certain- 
that vows of celibacy were totally unknown among the Hebrews,' 
and belong to a different stage of society. ^ . Another objection 
of Micbaelis is fetal to these vieivs.. 'The daughter could, not 
be consecrated to the service of the high- priest, for the. high 
priest and the Ark were then at Shiloh, in the territory, of 
Ephraim, with wiiom Jephtliab. was at deadly war, ,. The.' 
liMuglity and overbearing character of .this tribe resented,, .as. 
usual, their not being summoned to. take the lead in the 
Ammonitish ivar. They threatened . to . wreak their vengeance 
on Jephtliah and his adherents; but the ■ Gilead.ite chieftain 
defeated them, and at the passage of the Jordan, distinguish- 
ing the Ephraimites by a peculiar pronunciation (Shibboleth,. 
— water-streams-~~they sounded, as Sibboleth), put them to the,. . 
.sword without mercy to the number of 42,000. Jephthah . 
enjoyed his dignity for seven years;, then follow a fist of ' 
'undistinguished 'names — of their, actions, or against., .whom 
they waged war, the record is silent. Ibzan of ^Bethlehem': 

. judged seven ; Eton of Zebulun ten.; Abdon, an Ephraimite, 
..eight years. 

■ The oppressions of the foreign powers which had hitherto" 
.'O.veiTun ' or subdued -Palestine had been heavy and debasing 
while they lasted, but once repelled, the invaders retired within 
their own, frontiers; the Philistines^ on the southern borders' 

^ dXX’ ipJ 6 TTa’yicoi.rai ■ ■. 

■ ’’AiSas ^u}<rap £yet 
rap ^Ax^popros - . ' 

aKTaPf ijixQvatiiSP 

iyX^VP^^t ^wiPVfifptoLbs 
vm fii TLS 

i'pp 7 ){r€Pf AW’ Ax^poPTL pvp,^ev<r(a» 

Ant. 810. 

Ewald writes, “ Die angstHche Ansicht Neuerer dass Jiftah seirie Tocbter 
nicht wirkllch geopfett habe, verdient keiee Widerlegung” (ii. p. 400), 

It is difficult to resist the many slight but accumulated evidences of the 
connection of the Philistines with Crete. On the other hand, ail or almost all 
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were more dangerous and implacable enemies to the peace of 
Israel. They had subdued apparently the whole allotment 
of Simeon; this tnbe was annihilated, or scattered for refuge 
among the rest. Gaza and Askelon were in the power of 
the conquerors, and their frontier extended to that of Dan 
At this juncture the most extraordinary of the Jewish heroes 
appeared ; a_ man of prodigious bodily power, which he dis- 
played not in any vigorous and consistent plan of defence 
gainst the enemy, but in the wildest feats of personal darino'. 
It was his amusement to plunge headlong into peril, from which 
he extricated himself by his individual strength. Samson never 
ap^ars at ^e head of an army, his campaigns are conducted 
m his own single person. As in those of the Grecian Hercules 
and the Aiabian Antar, a kind of comic vein runs throu'^h the 
ewly adventures of the stout-hearted warrior, in whit< love 
of women, of riddles, and of slaying Philistines out of mere 
wantonness, vie for the mastery. Yet his life began in marvel, 
and ended in the deepest tragedy. An Angel announced to 
the vnfe of Manoah, a man of eminence, in the tribe of Dan, 
that her barrenness should be removed, and that she should 
become the Hiother of a wonderful child. The child was to 
^ a Nazante from the womb, that is, dedicated by vow to the 
Tord f he was, therefore, to allow his hair to grow, and to pre- 

c^lycorcVdwH^’S Samuic people. 


^ vuiAirttiicriboc leaiure 01 k itc 

waii o^tne niiis of Judah, .which look down its'whole from 

wrfi Phiiistia; the cause ol its frequent aewessioas on 

S “Me master the terrll^- ft 

i.' • of passage. 

kno«-i^^ md ® f; language of the Philistines, the little that is 

sutantary in M. Ernest Renan (£er p. S 1-C f^Thi 

^lusions to theni dunng the Patriarchal times are rague and obscure' • but at 

the tune of the Exodus they were a formidable people : tliev stood t cross the 

*° ‘5® strength ; 

pLrt flxfLfrS A Israelites southward into t.he 

dangerous memies. at times the masterfof theslmtern 

they may have been a protecting barrier to the Israelites* a mhist Ep'votian 

to® y’ and tm tiff S °f owiAimplaSibie 

ostiiity, and, till the tune ot David their seemmg superiority in war. 
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serve the most rigid abstinence.^ A second time, the Angel 
appeared to Manoah and his wife, renewed the command and 
the promise, and mounting with the smoke of the sacrifice 
they had offered, ascended into Heaven, When Samson ^grew 
isp, his first demand was, that he might man-y a Philistine 
woman, whom lie had seen,, and fallen in love with, at Timnath. 
With reluctance his parents consented, for they suspected some 
latent design against the oppressor., ^ As he we,nt. , down, to. 
Timnath, a young lion roared at him — Samson tore him 
asunder with his hands. The next ■tim.e he passed that, way,, 
bees had hived in the lions carcase, and at his, bridal feast, he 
gave this riddle to the thirty youths who attended him ; if they 
found it out, he was to forfeit to each a sheet and a garment; 
if they did not, they were to pay the, same to him., „ Ouf of the 
€ater ^came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness. 
At th«.^ entreaty of his wife, he betrayed the secret to her, and, 
she to her countrymen. Had ye not ploughed with my heifer, 
ye had mt found out my riddle, replied the ,indignant , bride*, 
groom, and immediately set, out- and slew" thirty Philistines, in 
order to make good his promise. :He then returned .ho,me',in- 
anger, but in a short time, visiting his -wife, again, he found her 
married to another. To revenge himself, he caught three 
hundred jackals, tied them tail to tail, with a firebrand be- 
tween them,- and turned, them loose into the dry corn-fields, of 
-the Philistines. In return, they burned his wife and, her .father 
to death, Samson immediately fell on them and slew,, great 
numbers: he - then . took refuge on a rock called Etam.,,' .rXhe, 
Philistines were assembled in a narrow pass, from some: fanci- 
.ful" resemblance to the Jawbone of an , ass or more probably 
from the adventure of Samson, .called ,Lehi. . So completely 
were the valiant ' tribe of Judah disheartened by the „Phil-is,ti:n:e 
oppression, that, to appease their WTath, they determined to 
surrender Samson. They seized and bound him, and brought 
him to the pass. There the spirit of the Lord came upon hiffi, 
he buiTt the bonds like fiax, seized the -jawbone of an ass that, 

2 ITils Is the first appearance in tlie Jewisb history (the 'Najsarite is recog-: 
nih’-cd in the Law — Nn inters vi.) of these . ascetic .-vows, which gTadnaily, 
\vu ked into the rel!.£fon of the Israelites, it may perhaps be said, as into all 
the religions of the East and of the West, 'and in time, in difierent forms,, 
iorcwl themselves into Christianity and Mohammedanism. It is here as it 
were in its infancy, confining itself to certain outvrard ceremonies and peculiar 
usages. As to the abstaining from wine, Mohammedanism is purely ■.N.am-: 
riti ;4 ; some of the Arab trites (Hamasa,- quoted by Ewald) preserYcd their 
hair unshorn. Ewald, ii. 403, note. 
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men” this strange weapon slew a thousand 

exhausted with fatigue and thirst, he be^an to 
laint, the ground was suddenly cloven and a sorino* aF tv t 

8o.ad before h» feet. His esplb”.; ffSl Si 

m Gaza, the capital city of his enemies. They closed their 
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ritn without doubt, the terror of h?s name 

etarded the progress of the Philistine conquests and insnired 
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peimanent advantage to the liberty of his countrvmeii which 
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useiui head of the state was growing up within the 

precincts of the tabernacle. Hannah, oL of ^ 

Mmmfpnh Kama-Zopbim, a city in 

Mount Lphraim, made a vow, that if the curse of baixfnLss 

Z-vfce”rGod°”s*’‘'''’ f first-born to the 

ice of ^od. Samuel, her son, was thus educated in the 
Brwald translates Deliiah, “ the traitress : " noie, p. 414. 
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service of the high priest Eli. It was to be expected that 
the high priest would obtain great weight and authority in the 
Hebrew constitution. Wherever the Ark resided, might be 
considered the temporary capital of the state. „ The .present 
circumstances of the Hebrew history contributed to exalt still 
higher the sacerdotal power. The Tabernacle and the Ark 
were at Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, from its fortunate 
central position the most powerful, as the least exposed to 
foreign invasion, of all the provinces. The northern and 
eastern tribes had enough to do to defend their frontiers ; 
Judah, the great rival of Ephraim, now tamely acknowledged 
the dominion of the Philistines. Hence the uncontested pre- 
eininencc of the Ephraimites led to a temporary union of a 
.civih'as well' as religious supremacy in the high, priest Eli. 
The imminent or actual dissolution of the confederacy, which 
threatened the Mosaic republic during the whole almost anar- 
clilca! period of the Judges, the subjugation of the separate 
tribes to so,!ii.e one of the border or. indwelling races, needed,, 
some stronger principle of union, some central, all embraciiiij, 
and all revered . authority ■ to hold it together' as . one natio,ni. 
The,, local','. and temporary power assumed and' exercised, in,, 
succession or simultaneously by the heaven-appointed Judges 
has "passed away with their lives; the splendid feats of arms,, 
it "may be the civil wisdom and dignity of Deborah under her 
pahti-tree ; the adventurous valour, the inexhaustible, fertility 
in " resource, the power of discipline and organisation, .by, which, : 
the noble Gideon, with a s.mall but well’-appointed.' .army^ and" 
by extraordinary stratagems, had broken,, and.- thrown back 'the 
assault' of a formidable league, of a.ll the^ mo,st ■ warlike neigh- 
bouring tribes (the attempt to establish an hereditary monarchy 
in his line had begun and ended in Abimelech) ; the gallant 
exploits of the freebooter Jephthah, and his liberation of the 
trails- Jordanic tribes ; the wild but isolated feats of personal 
valour, activity, and superhuman strength of Samson against 
the Philistines. But now the concentration of the hereditary 
religious authority, with the dictatorial power of the judge, in 
Eli, at once judge and high priest ; the raising of Shiloh into 
a religious capital, and, in a certain sense, a seat of govern- 
ment— might seem to offlar that which would be more stable 
and enduring, more vigorous, and more comprehensive in its 
authority. If this union of the civil and religious government 
ill the person of Eli did not accomplish but only pave the way 
to the recoiisolidation of the tribes in one confederacy, before 
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long to be developed into a monarchy, it failed, not from want 
ot wisdom and fitness in itself for the exigencies of the state, 
but from the feebleness and insufficiency of that man in whom 
for the first time was vested this transcendent power and influ- 
ence. For Eli was now old and almost blind ; his criminal 
indulgence to his sons Hophni and Phineas had brought dis- 
order and licentiousness into_ the sacred ceremonies. The 
priests had become overbearing and tyrannical ; instead of 
Uifcing the portions of the sacrifices assigned by the Law, they 
selected all the better parts for their own use ; and Hophni 
aiid Phineas had introduced still worse abuses, — those which 
disgraced the voluptuous rites of the heathen deities. They 
debauched the women who assembled before the tabernacle, 
and the worship of Jehovah was thus in danger of becoming 
as impure as that of Baal Peor or the Babylonian Myiitta. 

In the midst of this corruption the blameless Samuel grew 
up to inanhood. Already in his early youth he had received 
divine intimations of his future greatness; the voice of God, 
while he slumbered within the area where the tabernacle stood,’ 
had. three times called upon his name ; and at length aroused 
mm, and commanded him to communicate to the aged Eli 
the fate which awaited his family. The war between the Philis- 
tines and Israelites broke out anew; whether the Israelites, 
encouraged by the destruction of so many of the Philistine 
chieftains in the fall of the temple at Gaza, had endeavoured 
to throw off the yoke, or whether the Philistines seized the 
opportunity of Samson’s death to extend their dominion, does 
not appear. A bloody battle took place at Aphek, in the 
northern part of Judah, in which the Israelites ivere totaiiy 
cteteated, and in their desperation thev determined to resort to 
those means of conquest which had proved irresistible under 
the direction of Joshua. The haughty Judah, which had so 
long stooQ apart, and waged, almost with her oivn force.s, tiie 
war against the Philistines, at Aphek perhaps had condescended 
to the aid of contingents from other tribes : at all events was 
now compelled to throw herself on the central civil and reli- 
gious government. Judah sought now not only military aid 
from her rival Ephraim, but that religious aid which could 
only be given by the high priest, as the guardian of the 
sanctuary, the Ark, the sacred national treasure. They sent 
to bhiloh for the Ark, and the Ark was brought forth from its 
hmy pl^e ; for not one tribe only, but the independence, the 
satety, the existence of the whole nation seemed at issue before 
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camp — the camp not of Judah alone, .but of all Israel But 
the days were gone when the rivers dried up,.and .the walls... o,f, 
cities fell down, and the enemy fled at^once, before the symbol 
of the presence of Israels God. Tne measure was unauthorised 
by the Divine cornmand Yet even the victorious Philistines 
were not. free from hereditary apprehension of the mighty God 
who bi-id ciiscoriiiited the Egyptians, and subjugated the whole 
land of the. i:antia!iites. They exhorted each other to main- 
tain their character for valour. The Israelites fougnt ^wilh 
da spci'ctc hut unavailing resolution— the iron chariots of^ the 
Iriumuhed. Thirty thousand Isnielitcs perished, 
and ihc die of God Ibll into the bands .of the uncirciinicised 
— tl*te girfHy sons of Eli were slain in its defence. ^ llie aged 
high priest* sat by the wayside in dreadful anxiety for the fate 
oi ihe Ark. A messenger rushed in,' bearing the. saddntelli- 
gvs'MX ; a vri Id cry ran through the whole. -city ; the,. blind old 
man, i.ow nineiy-cight years of age. fell.tfom - his seat,- broke 
his. neck, 'and d.ie-d.”* The wufe .of Phineas w^as seized with the 
pains of premature labour ; the women around .her endeavoured, 
to console her with the intelligence, that she had borne a male 
child : she paid no attention to their words,, and only uttered 
a passionate exclamation, by which we may judge how stroD.gly 
the religious reverence for the divine worship was roote.d in the 
hearts of the Israelites. The pride and exultation ot maternal 
teiide,rness, the grief for her father-in-law and her , . husband, 
w-ere absorbed in a deeper feeling.- She said, J'ke Ark af G^d: 
is taken '; and she called, her child Ichabod, .the glory is, de- 
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offerings. Instead of lingering near their calves, the kine had 
set off on the direct road to Bethshemesh, within the border of 

the Israelites. The Lords of the Philistines bad followed the 
solemn procession in wonder and in awe. There the I,evites 
received the Ark, and sacrificed the Idne to the Almighty 
The profane curiosity of the inhabitants of Bethshemesh was 
punished j a great number of men were struck dead for nre- 
Sliming to look within the Ark, which was soon after solernnlv 
removed to the city of Kirjath-jearim. 

■ twenty .years longer the Israelites -groaned under' the 
.yoke ,oi the Philistines; but Samuel was now growir to man- 
hood, and was established not merely with the authority of 
, a Juc^Cj but likewise ,of a prophet , .Prophetism, if the word- 
. may be ventured, -now appears among the established and ' ■ 
recognised institutes of the Israeiitish people. The Patri- 
archs, Abraham, especially, and 'Moses, .are designated vaguc^lv 
as prophets; and the great era of Prophetism was to come, 
commencing with Elijah, and continuing through that great 
hne of Poet Prophets during the later kings, and the decline 
and fall of the kingdoms. Those prophets^ writings, the 
sublimest lync strains that have ever been uttered by the 
lips of man, form a most important part of the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, have lived, and are destined to live, for ever 
in the hearts of religious men, and (their most wonderful 
office) have softened, expanded, enlightened the mind of 
man, so as to prepare it for the revelation of Christianity. 
Buy great confusion has arisen in the conception of Pro- 
ijetism and of the oiHce and character of the prophet, from 
..the absorption of the primary and real seiiS'C of the wo'fd by 
^ should seem by no means necessart?' ■ 
.. signification. Vaticination, the foretelling .futiire 'events, is, -. 

: accoraing . to ..the. common no.tion, the dominant attribute of'' 
Hebrew prophet. But the Hebrew word Kabi and the 
Greek Prophetes convey a much more comorehensive and at 
the same time distinct meaning. The Nabi is the man who 
speaks in the name and with the authority of God ; he is, as 
it were, the voice of God, addressed to the religious and moral 
sense of man, and recognised and discriminated from tliat of 
false prophets (who seem to have arisen simultaneously) not 
so much by outward signs, as by the religious and moral 
imtuicts of the human heart. In the time of Samuel this 
office was recognised as belonging, not only to individuals, 
but to a class of men. There were schools of the prophets, 
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which seem to require a distinct and peculiar life, and a 
certain training and discipline of which I cannot but think 
that the study of the Law (this implies a written law widely 
promulgated) formed an important part. They were probably 
(like most Orientals when believed or believing themselves to 
be under supernatural possession) wrought up occasionally to 
a kind of ecstatic excitement, powerfully aided by music, and 
expressing itself in dance or in wild gesture. 

Thus Samuel appears in his threefold character as Judge, 
as Prophet, or Head of the schools of the prophets, and as 
Priest, of which he undoubtedly discharged the sacrificial 
functions. The high priesthood had passed into the next 
branch of the family ' of Eli, and sunk into comparative 
insignificance before the acknowledged dignity of the new 
leader. Samuel had been brought up too in the very sane- 
• tuary of' God, dedicated' to God. from his earliest youth, a, 
Nazarite (peculiar austerity, or peculiar isolation from his 
fellov/ men, ever powerfully affects the popular feelings ) ; and 
the commanding mind of Samuel appears at the height of his 
great calling. Having laboured with success to extirpate the 
idolatrous practices miiich had grown up among the people, 
he summoned a general assembly at Mizpeh. The Philistines 
took alarm, and put their forces in motion to suppress the 
ihsiirrection. The Israelites were full of terror, biit tooTar 
■engaged to 'I'ecede' ; their confidence in the favour .of .God 
towards their righteous judge, induced them to risk their 
safet):- on the acceptance of his prayers. His. prayers, alone" 
were/ the ' authority which he wielded, the. source .of their , un.-' 
wO'iited bravery, t.he grou.nclwork: of their unexpected: triuiB.ph. 
.For" Samuel does, not seem to. have been either-. warrior.' or 
'general; he has'' nothing- of the wild and . adventurous valour- 
of Samson or of Jephthah, the wily stratagems of Gideon, 
tiie military skill of Deborah and Barak. The event was a 
victory so complete, caused partly by a tremendous storm, 
that the Philistines were forced to evacuate the whole country, 
and to accept of equitable terms of peace. 

The civil adraiiiistratioii of Samuel was equally prosperous. 
He united at least all the southern tribes under his authority, 
j,)ossibly the whole nation. This was his great achievement, 
il’K; crowning point of Ms service to Israel and the God of 
Isniel. The scattered and disunited tribes became again a 
nation. The rival tribes Ephraim and Judah make common 
cause against the common enemy; and the more distant 
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tribes do not seem to withhold their allegiance either from 
Samuel the last Judge, or from Saul the first King of Israel 
No doubt the loss and the recovery of the Ark would tend 
powerfully to consolidate the disorganised realm. The tidings 
of that a^vful calamity, the capture of the Ark, the secrniw- 
abandonment of His people by their God, would sound like 
a knell in the heart of every one born of Israel From the 
foot of Lebanon to the edge of the Desert, from the remotest 
pastures of Gilead to the sea coast of Asher, tiic dormant 
religious feeling would be stirred to its depths. Even those 
who had thought but little of the Ark of God, who hail 
furtively cast their grain of incense on the altar of Baa! o- 
mingled in the voluptuous dances of Succoth Benotli, would 
be roused by the terrible shock, and prostrate themselves in 
penitence, if not in despair. That universal religious move* 
ment, from grief, from shame, from fear, would be mad- 
dened to tumultuous excitement at the tidings, as rapidly, as 
widely spread, of the restoration of the inappreciable .treasure, • 

,, Jehovah’s rescue of Himself , from the ignommioiis bondage, 
ylriis return in all His^ power and majesty to th^entre of 
chosen people. Samuel held three annual sester^s of justice 
at Bcth-el, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, at which it i/sacrfeble that 
all the tribes gave at least some attendance ; p f^^nce he 
fixed in his native city of Ramah. 

But SamueFs sons, who in his old age wen, the 
Judicial office, did not follow the example of Phristianiti&^t 
father ; they were venal and corrupt. The peopk, naerefore, 
having seen the superior efficacy of the monarchical govern- 
.ment, which prevailed in the neighbouring' countries, by a 
formal representation of their elders, demanded that their 
republican polity should be changed into an hereditary 
kingdom. It is most remarkable, and yet, as we have 
shown, not in the circumstances unlikely, khat Moses had 
-anticipated this resolution; and, providing against the con- 
tingency of kingly government, had laid down regulations for 
the election of a sovereign and the administration of regal 
power. The king was not to be a foreigner, lest the inde- 
pendence of the country should be lost, and the Israelitish 
commonwealth sink into a province of some great empire. 
He was prohibited from maintaining any force of cavalry, 
lest he should^ attempt foreign conquest, to the neglect or 
danger of the interaal strength and security of the kingdom. 
The lawgiver either perceived that a free republic, or rather 
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a federal goremment of twelve distinct republics, was an 

experiment in the constitution of society, or that the external 
relations of the commonwealth might so far change as to 
require a more vigorous executive. The avowed objects of 
the people in demanding a king were the more certain 
administration of justice, and the organisation^ of a strong 
and pemiaiient military force ; that mr king might judge us, 

" 'ffut • he/bre us and aun battles* The national 
militia, untrained and undisciplined, might be sufficient to 
repel the tumultuary invasions of the wandering tribes; but 
they had now to resist powerful monarchies, and the for- 
midable le.^giie of the Philistine chieftains, who could bring 
info the fieki an overwhelming power of chariots and cavalry. 
The prosperity of the state under David and Solomon amply 
jiistifi'. s the deviation from the original constitution. The con- 
duct of Samuel on this occasion was prudent and moderate,; 
he fairly laid before the people the dangers of an Oriental 
despotism, the only monarchy then known, with ail: the ■ 
■'exactions and oppres,siGns of arbitrary power ;■ and left them 
to ' make their . choice. The popular feeling . was .. decided in./ 
favour ..of the ...change.. The .next object therefore was the 
election of ..'the^' king. The nomination took place by divine, 
instruction, but may be admired on the plainest principles, .of 
human policy. The upright and disinterested .Samuel showed 
■ no favour to his own family, kindred or tribe. It was. ex-... 
'pedieiit that the king should be chosen from the southern 
tribes, as more immediately exposed to the. most dangerous 
and implacable enemy. A. prince of Asher, or. of Naphthali 
might have neglected the interests- of Judah and Benjamin. 
An election from the great rival tribes of Ephrai.ra or. Judah 
might excite mutual jealousy,, or . dread of a domineering 
influence among the weaker clans. . . 

A youth of singularly tall and striking person, an eminent 
distinction in the East, arrived, at. Ramah. He was the son 
of a Benjamitish chieftain, and had. been , wandering in search 
of some asses, a valuable property, which, his father had' lost,. .. 
Him Samuel is directed to nominate and receive with regal 
iioncmrs. Giving him the chief seat,. and distinguished portion, 
at a feast where thirty persons were’ .present, he .proceeds 
privately to anoint Saul as the ■ future’, king. But the youth" 
was to be prepared for his high’ office by a course of religious 
instruction, and his mind imbued ' with ' deep and powerful 
enthusiasm for the national law. and: national faith. He was 
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sent to one of those schools of the prophets^ most likely 
instituted by Samuel, where the pupils were initiated in the 
circle of Hebrew education — religious knowledge, religious 
music, and religious poetry. Here the character of the youth 
was totally changed : ^ he mingled in the sacred dances : his 
spirit became full of lofty and aspiring thoughts. So totally 
was the former levity and carelessness of his youth cast off, 

,, that' his. wandering compatriots exclaimed, Is Saul a/s& ammg 
thpmpkeis f Thus qualified for the royal dignity, at a solemn 
assembly:. at Mizpeh, attended, it is distinctly said,,. by ^^all 
, the .tribes,” ^ the . small tribe of Benjaiiiin is designated by 
lot, a.nd. -Saul of the -.tribe of Benjamin is at once received as 
■king, mot indeed -without murmur or opposition from some 
few. factious spirits, but by the unanimous consent of the 
great m.ajority. , His fi-rst measure was- bold, ■ and answerable- 
-to the .public expectation, as,sho:wing' that the strength and 
vigilance . of the royal power would .extend its protection to 
the remotest part of the- commonwealth, Nahasb, king of 
. the. Ammonites, had invaded- the trans-Jordanic tribes, and 
now, besieged the town of Jabez, in Gilead. He demanded 
that the inhabitants should submit to have their eyes put out : 
a revolting act of cruelty, which lie had exacted, as a sign of 
subjection, from all the people whom he had subdued. *Tiie 
inhabitants sent in all haste to the king for succour. Saul 
instantly hewed a yoke of oxen to pieces, and sent this sign, 
like the fiery cross of the Highlanders, to summon all the 
tribes of Israel The army mustered to the number of 
.■,330,000- men.. The Ammonites were totally defeated and 
dispersed. The young king signalised his victory by an act 
. of .-..mercy ; though persuaded , to use -Ms - power to revenge . - 
himself on the factious persons who had opposed his eleva- 
tion, he refused, and declared that the life of no Israelite 
should be sacrificed at such a period of public rejoicing. 
Encouraged by this prosperous commencement, "'Saiinicl 
assembled the people at Gilgai. Here the upright magistrate 
solemnly appealed to the whole assembly to bear witness to 
the justice and integrity of his adrainistnilion ; invited tl'ieir 
scrutiny, and defied their censure: and thus, having given a 
public account of his charge, rebuked the people, both by his 
own words, and a sign from heaven, a thunder-storm at the 

1 And tbe Spirit of the Lord will come upon thoe, and thou shalt prophesy 
with them, and shalt be turned into another man.” i Samuel x. 7. 

® I Samuel 20. 



•jEiisual time of the wheat-harvest, for their innovation on 
the established constitution without direct pre-instruction from 
heaveiij be surrendered bis judicial authority, and proceeded 
to the formal inauguration of the king elect. 

V. Thus .ended the .period of the Judges.; - a period^ if 
Hiirveyedj of alternate slavery and bloody struggles for inde- 
pendence. Hence may rashly be inferred the total failure of 
the Mosaic polity in securing the happiness of the people. It 
has already been shown that the views of the legislator were 
not completely carried into effect, and that the miseries of the 
people were the natural consequences of their deviation from 
their original statutes. But, in fact, out of this period of about 
460 years as commonly reckoned, not one fourth was passed 
under foreign oppression ; and many of the servitudes seem to 
have been local, extending only over certain tribes, not over 
the whole nation. Above 300 years of peaceful and uneventful 
happiness remain, to which History, only faithful in recording 
the crimes and sufferings of man, bears the favourable testi- 
mony of her silence. If the Hebrew nation did ^ not enjoy 
a high degree of intellectual civilisation, yet, as simple hus- 
bandmen, possessing perfect freedom, equal la'ws, the regular 
adinmistratio.n . of . .Justice.— cultivating ■' a soil -which yielded 
bountifully, yet required but light labour — with a religion, 
strict as regards the morals v/hich are essential to individual, 
dom'.estic, -and -national peace, yet indulgent in every kind of 
.social' .and ' festive enjoyment — the descendants of Ab.raham- 
had reached a higher state of virtue and happiness than any 
other: nation of the period... An uniform simplicity of, .man-, 
ners pervaded the whole people ; they were -all sb.eplierds'.' or, 
husbandmen. Gideon w^'as summoned -to -deliver his country, 
from the threshing-floor : Saul, even after he %vas elected king, 
wms found driving his herd : David- was educated in the sheep- 
fold. But the habits of the people are now^here described 
with such apparent fidelity and lively interest as in the rural 
tale of Ruth and her kinsman — a history which unites all 
the sweetness of the best pastoral poetry, with the truth and 
simplicity of real life. Now, however, vre must turn to the 
rise, the greatness, and the fall of the Hebrew monarchy. 
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BOOK VII 



THE MONARCHY 

Reign of Saul— David— Death of Saul— Union of the whole Kingdorv 
under David— His Conquests— Occupation of Jerusalem— His Crimi; 
—Expulsion — Restoration — Death— Solomon — The Building of the 
Temple — Magnificence and Commerce of Solomon. 

Some time must have elapsed between the nomination of 
Saul, and his active and regular administration of the kingly 
office : he was a youth when nominated ; his son, Jonathan, 
now appears grown up, a gallant and daring warrior.* The 
monarch’s first care was to form a regular and disciplined 
army : for the Philistines were mustering the most numerous 
and overpowering host they had ever brought into the field. 
Jonathan began the war, by attacking a garrison at Geba. 
before the preparations were completed. The Philistine.s 
broke into the country, and, with 3000 chariots and 6000 
horses, swept the whole region. On the plains war-chariots 
and cavalry seem to have been in general irresistible by the 
infantry of the Jews. The panic-stricken Israelites fled on 
all sides the few troops which obeyed the trumpet of Saul 
met at Gilgal. Here Saul, in direct violation of the Hebrew 
constitution, and against the express command of Samuel, 
took upon himself the priestly function, and offered sacrifice. 
The upion of these two offices in one person would either 
have given an overweening weight to the kingly authority, or 
the religious primacy, instead of maintaining its independent 
dignity, would have sunk into a subordinate branch of the 
royal office. Samuel, who, if he offered sacrifice, assumed 
that right either as belonging to the prophetic function or, 
as is more probable, being himself of priestly descent, de- 
nounced, as the penalty of Saul’s offence, that the kingdom 
should not be hereditary in his line, but pass into that of a 

> The pexplcxing passage (i Sam. xiii. i), "Saul reigiieri one year; and! 
■when he had reigned two years over I.srael,’' rlocs not-appear in tlie I.XX. 
I eannqt but think it an interpolation in the lleb'-cw. The period when 
Samuel laid down his judicial office is not determined ; Samuel now srems to 
have retired into his priestly function. 
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man more obedient to the dmne institutions. In the mean- 
time the Philistines overran the territory-; part turned south- 
ward to the valley near the Dead Sea, part to the mountainous 
country of Ephraim, part towards the Jordan as far as Ophrah. 
They seized all the arms, and carried away all the smiths in 
the country, forcing the inhabitants to go to their towns to 
get all their larger implements of husbandry ground.^ Saul 
occupied the strong fortress of Gibeah, with 600 ill-armed 
men,' From this critical situation he was delivered by an ad- 
venturous exploit of Jonathan. This daring youth, unknown 
to his father, and accompanied only by his armour-bearer, 
scaled a rock, which was an outpost of the enemy, slew twenty 
men, and threw such confusion into the camp, that the army, 

.' iBcist. likely formed of different tribes, fell upon each other. 
Saul, perceiving this from the height of Gibeah, rushed down, 
and increased the tumult. The Philistines fled on' all sideS' t 
the Israelites sallied forth from their hiding-places in the woods 
.and rocks, and slew them .without mercy. The - blow, would. ■ 
have been more fatal, but for.. an. impolitic, vow of Saul, .who., 
had adjured the people not to taste food till the close of the 
day. Many evils ensued from this rash oath. The weary 
soldiers could not pursue their advantage ; when they came 
to eat, they seized the spoil, and, in direct violation of the 
law, devoured the meat -while the blood was still in it. Saul 
hastened to prevent this crime, and commanded a large stone 
■ to be rolled forward, on which the cattle might be slain, and 
the blood fiow off. Worse than all, Jonathan was founds' to 
have violated the . vow, of which he was ■ ignorant, by .tasting 
'a little wild honey.. Saul was about to sacrifice his noble and 
victorious son for this breach of discipline, and the Hebrew’- 
annals might have anticipated the 'glory or . the crime of the 
lioman Torquatos, but the people, with more humane feeling, 
interfered, and forbade the execution.- 

Saul continued to wage a successful war with the enemies 
on all quarters : the most harassing and unconquerable were 
the wild tribes of the desert, called the Amalekites. These 
fierce marauders constantly hovered on the borders, sw^elled 

i Grotms, before Niebuhr, had directed attention to the pasKa;:Te in Pliny 
isiihich shows that Porscna compelled the Romans to submit to a like igno- 
mmions stlpuiation. "Cayerant emni Philistmi,-ne forte Hebrae'i . gladium 
aiit lanceam. . . Extorto^fcedere cui non dissimilis lex quam .Porsena . . 
federe cam Romanis posuit, ne ferro nisi in agriculttird uterentur, Tacent 
Id Historic! n% pudendum victori postea gentium oopulo, ut Plinius ingenue 
fatctur/* Lib. Mxiy. . 
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the Philistine armies, or followed in the rear, like Tartar 

hordes, pillaging and massacring ; and, as the Israelites had 
no cavalry, retreated without loss to the security of their 
deserts. It was a cruel but inevitable policy to carry a war 
of extermination into their country. * There was an old feud 
of blood between the nations, since their first attack on the 
Israelites near Sinai. The war-law of nations, and necessity, 
as well as the divine command, justified this measure. Even 
the flocks and herds w^ere to be involved in the genera! 
destruction, lest the scattered fugitives (for the tribe was not 
so entirely annihilated but that it appeared again in some 
force during David’s residence at Ziklag) should re-assei.nbk% 
and form a new settlement on the Israelitish frontier. In 
the conduct of this expedition Saul again transgressed the 
divine commandment : he reserved the best part of the spoil, 
under the pretext of offering it in sacrifice, and spared the 
life of the king. There seems to be an obvious policy in 
this command to destroy all plunder, lest the Israelites 
should have been tempted to make marauding excursions 
upon their neighbours, and by degrees be trained up as^ an 
ambitious and conquering people. This danger the lawgiver 
clearly foresaw, if they should fall under a monarchy. Agag, 
the king of the Amalekites, to ' whom the Jews owed long:' :, 
arrears of vengeance for his cruelties to their countrymen, was 
hewn in pieces before the altar by the command of Samuel-— 
a fearful example to the merciless chieftains of the wild tribes : 
As thy sword hath made women childless^ so shall thy mother^ he 
childless among women. Whatever be thought of the humanity, 
the worldly policy of this barbarous act was shown by the re- 
■■ ■ suit/ ' The Amaleldte power was crushed for ever *. the Amale- 


in the marauding descent against David at Ziklag noted aoove, 
disappear for some centuries from Jewish history. 

The darkness of Saul’s decline has thrown back a shade 
upon the glories of his earlier reign. Saul was not a king 
distinguished only by his stately person and kingly demeanour. 
The man who could unite all the Jewish tribi^s, and deliver 
the trans-Jordanic provinces from their formidable neighbours, 
the Ammonites j who almost exterminated the Amalekites 
and waged an obstinate, at times successful, war against the 
best organised and on the wiiole, the most indomitable of the 
borderers on the Holy Land, was not unwortliy to be ^the 
first in the succession of the Hebrew monarchs. His religion, 
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his reliance on Jehovah, the God of Israel, though at times 
breaking out into paroxysms of intense faith (he would^ have 
sacrificed his son to the fulfilment of his vow), was capricious 
and vacillating. He seems to have had no deliberate jealousy 
or impatience of the priestly authority, still maintained by 
.Samuel. SauFs rash vows, his usurpation of the priestly office, 
were sudden, impulsive acts, singularly in unison ^with that 
wild, ungovernable temperament which got the dominion ova 
liim in his later years. The character of Saul has been still 
further obscured by the glory of his .unrivalled successor,. the,, 
true founder of the 'Hebrew monarchy, of its' unity, its .power, 
and its greatness. But his repeated acts of disobedience had 
destroyed all hope of finding in Saul a religious and consti- 
tutional king, punctual in his, conformity to the law. of the 
land and to* the divine commandment. Another fatal objec- 
tion to his sovereignty and that of his race began to , display 
itself: he was seized with the worst malady to which mankind; 
is subject; and as the paroxysms of his. insanity became .more 
frequent and violent, the brave though intractable warrior 
sank into a moody and jealous tyrant. , ■■ ■ 

The early history of David is involved in great, it should 
seem, insoluble difficulty. The events are here related in 
what appears the most easy and natural order. Samuel, by 
the divine command, went down to Bethlehem to sacrifice, and 
there selected and anointed as king the youngest of the eight 
sons of Jesse; a beautiful youth, then employed in hisTatkeris,' 
pastures, where he had already signalised^ his bravery, by. ..com- . 
bating" and slaying two wild beasts, ■.a .lion, and a :. bear. ...... A . 

shorrtime after, in the course of the Philistine war, the whole 
army of the Israelites was defied by a ■ gigantic champion, 
Goliath of Gath, who w^as almost cased in brazen armour. . 
Notwithstanding a splendid re\vard offered by Saul, no warrior 
dared to confront this terrible foe. Suddenly a youth, of 
modesty and piety equal to his beauty and valour, appeared ; 
accepted the combat, slew the insulting Philistine with a- stone 
from his sling, and returned in. triumph, with the head; of the 
eiiiuny, to the camp. This bold achievem.ent ende.ared David 
to the kindred spirit of Jonathan, the son of -Saul,, and proved 
the commencement of a romantic friendship, one of the 
iiKJSt beautiful incidents in the Jewish annals.^ But in their 


^ I'he. cardinal ditlculty in the Scriptural -narrative' is- David,.. 

accordiiiiT to the order of events in the book of Samuel, had alread}? attended 
the sick 'couch oi' Saul as minstrel, and bad been rewarded for his services 
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trmmphant songs the maidens of Israel had raised the fame 
of David above that of Saul : deep and rankling jealousy sank 
into the distempered mind of the monarch. For several 
years the increasing 'malady preyed upon his spiritj till it was 
thought that the power of music (in modem times, and among 
nations less susceptible, of deep emotions from sound, employed 
not without success in cases of derangement) might soothe him 
to composure. David,, who may have passed the intermediate 
time in a prophetic school, had attained that exquisite skill in 
.■■music and ' poetry which appears in the energy and tenderness 
.of his psalms.. He, was summoned to attend upon the king. 
At first the wayward spirit of Saul is allayed by the exquisite 
musical skill of the son of Jesse ; ^ but the paroxysms return : 
twice he attempts the life of David; but his trembling hand 
cannot direct the spear with fatal force. In his lucid interval 
he promotes David to a military command, in which the future, 
king acquires universal popularity. A short time after, Saul 
promises David his daughter in marriage, on the invidious 
condition that he should bring the foreskins of a hundred 
Philistines, David with his troop slay two hundred: and 
receives not Merab, the daughter of Saul who had- been. '' 
promised to him at first, but Michal, who loved him temv 
dexly, as his rew^ard. ^On this occasion he was appointed’: 
to the high office of Captain of the king’s bodyguard, with 
Abner and Jonathan, the third military dignity in the kingdom. 
In a conference with the Philistine chieftains, he acquired 
great reputation, even among the enemy, for his wisdom 
in council The jealousy of Saul again broke out; but 

with tlie office of armour-bearer, and so become. Intimately attached to the 
person of the king — how could he be the unknown shepherd-boy who appeared 
■to combat with Goliath in the held of Ephez-dammim? On the other hand, 
if already distinguished as the conqueror of Goliath, how could he be, as it 
appears from the record, a youthful stranger, only known by report as an 
excellent musician, when summoned to the couch of Saul? I have chosen 
what seems to me the least improbable arrangement. But this early life of 
David, in the book of Samuel, reads much like a collection of traditions, 
unharmonised, and taken from earlier lives (lives of David are ascribed to 
Samuel, to Gad, and to Nathan) or from poems in his praise. 

...di:. I: am. tempted, to quote the following passage from a singularly elegant 
essay of one of our old scholar physicians : — Inter prima antiquonnn rcraedia 
' extitisse ■ musicam, turn monumerita ipsorum, turn prise® medendi rationis 
vestigia qusedara quse' setas nondum dclevit, abund(lj contestantur. Musica-t 
autem in eo sita esse ■■videtur vis omnis, ut animum miich afficiat, eutnque 
vel languescentem excitare possit vel tumentem et iras attolleniem pacarc 
lemter ac demulcere ; ■ et inde nervos hbrellasque corporis in concentum 
quondam secum atque:harmoniam trahere,” G. Baker, de A&ctibus Animi, 
mails inde oritmdis, 
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was allayed by the friendly interference of: Jonathan. New 
triumphs of David excited new hostility ; and hardly saved by 
a stratagem of his wife, who placed an image in his bed, he 
Sed to Samuel, at Ramah. With Samuel he retired to Naioth, 
tlie pastures in the neighbourhood' ' of.' SamueFs city, Ramah* 
Officers were despatched to seize , him: they found him em- 
ployed among the sacred choir,.' who., wi'th Samuel at their 
head, were chanting some of their solemn religious hymns. 
The messengers were seized .with' the- same enthusiasn2,^an.d 
mingled their voices with those of the 'prophets. ' Three times.; 
the awe of the inspired prophets thus prevented the officers, of 
Saui from executing his commands. At length. Saul himself 
set forth with the same hostile design.;., but his ■ melancholy 
spirit was not proof against the sacred conta.gion; the early 
uiid gentle associations of his youth arose within him; he too. 
cast off his royal habits, and took his former place in ..the.. 
'ckvotio'n.al. assemM^^ 

After thiS' reconciliation, David '-was. rescued from new 
danger, by the generous intervention of .-Jonathan., . .This 
iiobie youth not merely sacriliced his hopes'-. of a kingly- 
succession to Ills friend, the designated heir of the., throne,; 
but, confronting the worst paroxysm of his .father's frenzy, 
had nearly lost bis life. The lance hurled at him m'issed its 
aim. David W’^as made acquainted with the failure of. his. 
friend^s interference, by a concerted signal; and after taking.;, 
a .lo.ng farew'eil of Jonathan, he made his escape to Nob, a 
sacerdotal. . city in the tribe of Benjamin, H.ere he: pretended 
a secret mission from the king; .deceived, by.- his plausibke 
.'S.tory, in -order to hasten him on his way, the priest bestowed 
on him a part of the bread offering, which 'it was profanation 
in any but those of Levitical race to touch; and the more 
valuable present of Goliath’s sword, which' had been laid .up-- 
as a trophy. David then fled to Gath ; but. mistrusting' the' ■ 
hospitality of the Philistine king, he feigned ■ idiocy, .. 'and. 
escaped to a wild cave, that of Aduliam, where he -became 
t]ic‘ captain of an independent troop of adventurers, composed 
of the discontented and distressed from all quarters.^ He ... 
Ti'as joined by some marauders, warriors of remarkable bravery. 

To the period of his flight from the court of Saul belongs tbe 59tfe Psalm. 

Acr:ord'irig to Blwald, the 6 tis and 7th. 

Aduliam is placed not far from Bethlehem. It is said .by Mr. Stanley to.bft’ ■ 
the only very large cave in Palestine. According to Bonar, Land of Promise,.. . : 
p. 244 , it is now called KImreitun, 
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from the tribe of Gad, who crossed the Jordan, and placed 
themselves tinder his banner. Among these were a famous 
warrior, Abishai, and the prophet Gad, known to David in 
the schools of the prophets, who from that time was attached 
to his fortunes, and afterwards wrote a life of the king. The 
■ 'devoted attachment of 'these men to their chieftain was shown ■ 
in a gallant exploit performed by three of them, who broke 
through the Philistine army to procure water for David, which 
he had earnestly wished to have from his native fountain in 
Bethlehem. But David would not taste water purchased 
at such a risk as the lives of three brave pmred ii 

mt to the Lord, This gallant troop undertook no enteipnse 
against their native country, but they fell on the Philistine 
army, who were besieging some valuable corn magazines, at 
Keilah,^ defeated them with great slaughter, and established 
themselves in that stronghold. 

Saul, in the meantime, had wreaked dreadful vengeance on 
the priesthood. From the information of Doeg, an Edomite, 
a proselyte to the religion of Israel, he had betni apprised of 
the service rendered to David at Nob by Abimelech.'-Jiis 
Jealous nature construed this into a general^ conspiracy of the 
■•Whole' order. ■. He commanded their indiscriminate slaiigiiter ; 
his awe-struck followers refused to imbrue their hands in holy 
blood; and Saui-waS'. forced, to employ , the .less scrupulous 
arm of an alien, the sanguinary Doeg. Eightj^-five of the 
sacred order were slain ; Abiatliar, the son of Abimelech, fed 
to David; he bore with him the.epliod and the oracle of God. 
After this atrocity, Saul set- out. in pursuit of David,' and- had 
.'...almost: surprised . him at Keilah. The fugitive, .having en- 
trusted his family to the generous protection of the king of 
Mo.ab, fled from, cave to rock, from desert to- fastness,' per-- 
petually making hairbreadth escapes, yet disdaining to avail 
himself of any advantage, or to commit any violence against 
the person of his royal enemy, who was twice within his power. 
Once the king retired to sleep in a cave at Eiigedi, the inner 
part of which was the lurking-place of David. He cut off the 
skirt of SauFs robe, and then making himself known, expressed 
his repentance for having so far ventured to desecrate the royal 
person. The better spirit of Saul revived, and a temporary 
accommodation took place. A second time David, by ^ the 
negligence of the guard, surprised the king, sleeping as before, 

J The site of Keilah, as of Hareth in the mountains of Judah, from whence 
he made this expedition, is not known. 
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in his tent ; he repressed the murderous intentions of his com- 
panion, Abiathar; but to show what he might have done, 
carried away a spear and a cruse of -water that stood by the 
bed-side. He then, from the top of a hill, reproved Abner, 
SauFs general, for keeping so negligent a watch over the 
sacred person of the monarch. The magnanimity of David 
was equalled by the generous fidelity of Jonathan, who, ■.xegarei- 
less of his own advancement, the great object of his fathers 
jealousy, expressed his anxious desire that David might suc- 
ceed to the throne of Israel, and he himself fill the subordinate 
place of Ms vizier. But the resentment of Saul is implacable ; 
he gives to another Michal, David’s wife : and David himself, 
like Themistocles or Coriolanus, takes refuge in the capital of, 
his country’s enemy; but with no design either of hostility to 
his native land, or even of revenge against the ungrateful kingv 
Achish assigns him the town of Zildag for his residence, where, 
he dwells with his two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, the widow 
of the churlish Nabal, from whom, during his freebooting life, 
he had demanded a supply of provisions, in return for the 
protection which his troops had afforded to the pastures of 
the Israelites. Abigail had averted his wrath from her par- 
simonious husband, who refused the succour required, by pro- 
pitiatory gifts; and Nabal dying of drunkenness and terror, 
David took her as his wife. Thus an involuntary exile, 
David found himself in great difficulty to avoid embarking 
in hostilities against his native land. For so.me time ■lie 
■deceived' the Philistine king by making inroads on. the -wild 
tribes of the desert, while he pretended that his troops had 
been employed in Ravaging Jud^a. His ; embarrassment in- 
creased when the king of the Philistines seized the favourable 
o|)portunity to renew the war ; and he was formally summoned 
to range his forces under the banner of .his. new liege lord. 
He appeared at the rendezvous; but he was ■ fortunately re- 
lieved from this difficult position by the. jealous , mistrust of 
the Philistine chieftains. Dismissed from the invading. army, 
he found on his return to Ziklag- that' his old, enemies, the 
Anialekites, had made a sudden de.scent on his residence, 
burnt the city, and carried off all the -vromen and children. 
David pursues, overtakes, fails on them by night, slaughters' 
them without mercy, and having rescued the captives, returns, 
laden with booty. 

^ The end of the unhappy Saul drew near. Ill supported by 
his subjects, many of whom, even in the remotest districts, 
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^em to have maintained a friendly correspondence ivith 
David, he determined to risk his crown and kingdom on a 
great_ battle with the Philistines. Still, however, hinted with 
that insatiable desire of searching into the secrets of futiiritv 
mseparable from uncivilised man, he knew not to what quarter 

0 mn., , Ihe priests, who had, escaped the massacre, outraged 

was with 2 -ibiathar, he knew not where. The prophets stood 
aloof; no dreams visited his couch; he had persecuted even 
riie unlawful diviners. He hears at length of a female necro- 
mancer, a woman with the spirit of Ob: strantdv siniihr in 
sound to the Obeah women in the West Indies." ” 

To the cave-dwelling of this woman, in Endor, the monarch 
proceeds m aisguise. _ The woman at first alleges her fears of 
the severity with which the laws against necromancy were 
then executed. Saul promises her impunity. He commands 
her to raise the spirit of Samuel. At this daring demand of 
laising a nian of such dignity and importance, the woman 

“ Wh/WS'-tf pretends to recognise, her royal visitant. 

_ vVlwm seest thou? says the king; “ Mighty ones ascend- 
ing from the earth.”_“ Of what form ? « ^ Arold ^ ' 
covered witn a mantle.”— -Saul m terror bows his head to the 

^ ‘o 'ook “P. receives 

f spectre the awful intimation of his defeat 

tollfdde • ‘‘"'u Pre.sume not 

to decide . the figure, if figure there were, was not seen bv 

Saul ; and, excepting the event of the approaching battle, the . 
spirit said nothing w'hich the living prophet bad not said 
before repeatedly and publicly.i But ihe fact is curious, as 
P°P“’^'' belief of the Jews in departed spirits to 
have been the same with that of most other nations. 

, , 1 ,n« , prophecy, like .others, may have contributed to its 
own accomplishment. A bloody battle took place at Gilboa 
towards the northern boundary of Ephraim, at no great distance 

1 The Rabbins, cited in the Dissertation of D.n-id Mill on Oboth sav 

Sk frc%r 

aojiC of the oloer school, who insist on the reality of Ute scene f- -xpt th-it 

confirming the belief in ne^-onTancy;* 
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I from the Jordan. This shows the great extent of the Philis- 
I tiae conquests, the subjugation of the whole southern realm. 

' In this battle the Israelites were totally defeated ; Jonathan 
and the other sons of Saul were slain; and the desperate 
monarch, determined not to outlive his fall, commanded his 
armour-bearer to pierce him with his sword. The attaclied 
servant refused to obey. His master then fell on his own 
sword, but the wound not being mortal, he called on a youth, 
an Arnalekite, to drive the weapon home. The faithful armour- 
bearer slew himself on his master’s corpse. The bodies of 
Saul .and Jonathan were taken by the Philistines, treated with 
of Saul hung on the walls of the city 
of Beth-Shan,i afterwards Scythopolis. The body of Saul, and 
those of his sons.^were soon after rescued by a daring incursion 
made by the inhabitants of Jabesh, a city beyond Jordan, who, 
reaiembermg how Saul had rescued their city from the crueltw ' 
01 the Ammonites at the commencement of his reign, dis- 
play'ed that rarest of virtues, gratitude to a fallen monarch, 
and adorned the annals of their country with one of its most 
noble incidents. They burned the bones ivith due funeral, 
rites, and fasted seven days.'-^ 

The news of &e battle of Gilboa soon reached David. 
Ihe young Amalekite took possession of the bracelet and 
ornaments of haul, and carried them with all possible speed 
to his designated successor; but David ordered him to execu- 
Jon for thus assisting in the death and plundering the person 
expressed the deepest sorrow, not merely for- 
the defeat of Israel and the death of his dear friend Tonathan' ' 

f monarch, whose early valour 

d^iBanded unmixed admiration^ whose malady might extenuate'- ^ 

v"^ntmom’lL^“t- David’s wild and ad- 

venturous life, his poetic faculty had been constantly kept 

alive. Many of his most affecting elegies receive a deeper 
interest when read in connection with his personal history ■ 

the der! VnfT ''1 that which he composed In 

^ Jonathan — and pleasant in their 

m their death not divided, 

not waste the time in lamentations : he suddenly 
appeared at Hebron, was welcomed by the tribe of Judah, 

.thus also wkliin the PhOistme territory. The few of the- 

reiugc at .MahaaSm! 

*■ i &im. sxxi. 11; a Sam. ii. 4. 
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by common acclamation, to the vacant 
u*” ^ quarters adventurers, some from Manasseh 
flocked to his standard.^ Abner,® the most powerful of the 
military leadCTS _m the army of Saul, and his near relative 
S northern tribes against Judah 

feint Saul’s only surviving son, as kin^ 

Ishbosheth resented Abner’s taking to himself Rizpah, a con- 

possession of the harem of a dead or 
conqueied king seems to have given some vague right or 
betrayed pretensions, to his throne. Ishbosheth was totVlv 

Ind cnt -f hy bis pensonal TCicht 

and actmty, on some disgust he fell off to David. But m- 

.ortunatel)Mn a battle which had taken place at Gibeon he 

hand ^ in revenge assassinated him with his own 

^ ® deeply grieved, and, as well to show h-'s 

Ahjf'-r suspicion of participation in the crime 

Abn-r received an honourable burial, and the kinv apoeared 

nf rti ^^hner was fatal to ttTpartv 

nei’erw'ant enemies, he^was 
put to death by some of his owm followers. Rechab and 
murderers instead of meeting with a welcome 

crim? for their 

Phe power and character of David, now thirty years old ■ 
tnumpbed over all the jealousies of the tribeZ The whole 

them^elvs'f'n'^d united forces ranged 

Tirirletn banner; their most valiant captains took 

the terror o?h”f ‘lomniands. The Philistines, w’ho, from 
within ^ ^ f ®’ ®®®“ immediately to have withdrawn 
^ frontier, were defeated in all quarters.* Yei 
the e.vtermmating character of the former wars with this people 

throne'^" over SlIS” anticipates David’s accession to tl.e 

=Ti?£=£Hli#K*?ss1SlS 

yoke, which pressed UTOnXm so W Israelites from this 

later years of San) nnf of I*,*™ and to so wide an estmit riurine the 

of DsLVid. anally brought them mto subjection to the vast empire 
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may be estimated from the number of troops contributed from 
the several tribes, if indeed the numbers are correct. Judah 
musters only 6000 men, Ephraim 20,800, Zebulun 50,000; 
the powerful tribes beyond Jordan 120,000 men. 

After a reign of seven years and a half at Hebron, David 
determined to find a capital city, which should thenceforth 
l)e the seat of the government and the religion. Josephus 
asserts that the foundation of Jerusalem and the building of 
the Temple were expressly enjoined by Moses, and that he 
even anticipated the nature of the hill on which the latter 
wai3 to stand, and the size of its stones. But, except in one 
'Obscure prophetic passage, there is no allusion to Jerusalem 
in the writings of the lawgiver. The German writer, Herder, 
iiaS; drawn' an. ingenious' inference from a verse in the same 
last prophecy of Moses, where the passage is found, in wdiicli 
Jerusalem is' supposed to be designated. It 'is said of Zebulun,'. . 
^key sliaii call i/w J^eopie mft> the mountain^ there they shall offer 
sacrifices of rlgktcousmss. This mountain he supposes to be 
Tabor, on the borders of Issachar and Zebulun, which stands 
alone at the edge of a vast plain, with a fine level space on 
its .top, .admirably Galci2,lated ^ the site of a city; while the'', 
sides are richly clothed with wood, and capable of a high 
. degree ..of .cultivatio.n. . .Hierder dwells with great . eloquence . on ^ 
the commanding majesty and the strength of a situation which 
is: .sec'ir OB' all sides from an immense distance, and overlooked 
by .1.10 neighbo.uring eminence. It is an obvious, objection 'to 
'this hypothesis that Tabor fell early, in the days of ..Joshua,' 
into the. power of the Israelites, but no attempt, was made '■ 
either to found a city, or to transfer thither the Tabernacle 
. ..■and 'Ark of God. ... 

So, independent of his designation and anointing as king 
in his early youth by the Prophet of God in the name of God, 
what qualifications for a king, to rule in such an age over such 
a people, were wanting to the son of Jesse ? In war he had 
displayed personal daring and prowess, which even in his 
boyhood had triumphed over the gigantic Goliath j and when 
his hardy, well-knit, enduring frame had developed into its 
manly strength, had called forth the dangerous popular praise, 
Saul had slain his thousands, David his ten thousands. As 
a chieftain of marauders nothing could surpass his patience, 
presence of mind, decision, rapidity, inexhaustible resources, 
to which he must have added, in his later successes against 
the Philistines, great power of organising and leading armies. 
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His sternness, hardened into^barbarity, when it was necessarf 
to wreak terrible^ vengeance in those exterminating wars ; hm 
craft, only held in less honour in those days than courage 
(Ulysses was second -only to Achilles), enabled him to escape 
me wdes and surprises^ of Saul, to baffle the policy of the 
Philistines, to extricate himself from his questionable position, 
as serving, of necessity under the banner of his country's 
, enemies, yet. eluding all actual traitorous collision with his 
. countrymen. . Beyond and above that, how admirable his sin« 
guiar power of fascinating and attaching with inextinguishable 
love to his own person the son of his deadly enemy, the heir 
of king Saul, to whose succession he was the dangerous rival • 
the wild, desperate men who joined him in the cave of Adullam ' 
the patriot warriors who crowded to his banner, even it might 
almost seem the Philistine kings ; his gentleness, and generosity, 
and self-sacnfice ; his profound reverence for the royal authority 
and the sacred person of the anointed king : crowning the 
whole, or rather the life and mainspring of the whole, his 
j^ofound religiousness ; the inherent, inextinguishable sense of 
the providence of God, of the perpetual presence of Jehovah, 
in all his acts, in the depths of bis thought ! — where could 
such a king be found to rule over the theocracy ; to be the 
vicegerent of God, who was still the supreme and actual king 
of lyael ? Even his accomplishments, his music, his poetrj? 
flowing from the all-reverenced, and as yet recognised prophetic 
spirit, were to his subjects a further witness to his divine 
commission ; while they enthralled the more devout hearts^ 
and wrought them up to the highest enthusiasm for their 
Prophet King. 

But Jerusalem was destined to become the seat of the 
Hebrew government, and the scene of moi'c extraordinary 
events, more strange and awful vicissitudes, than any city in 
universe, not excepting Rome. There stood on the 
borders of Judah and Benjamin a strong fortress, which had 
remained in the possession of the native inhabitants, the 
Jebusites, since the conquest of Canaan. The natural strength 
and long security of the citadel tempted the Jebusites to treat 
a summons to surrender with insolent defiance. They manned 
the walls with the lame and the blind. David, however, exas- 
perated by the insult, offered a reward to whoever should scale 
the rugged ascent and plant his standard on the walls. This 
was the first great achievement of Joab, who became chief 
captain of the host. Thus David took both the town and the 
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citadelj which stood on Mount Sion, and there established his 
royal residence.^ The situation of Jerusalem is remarkably 
imposing ; it stands on several eminences- of unequal heights, 
some parts of which slope gradually, on others the sides are 
abrupt and prexipitous* All around, excepting to the north, 
run deep ravines or valleys, like intrenchments formed by 
nature, beyond which arise mountains of greater heiglit, which 
encircle and seem to protect the city. It is open only to the 
north, as if the way had been levelled for the multitudes from 
the rest of the tribes to arrive at the holy city, without difficulty 
or obstacle. The hill of Sion, on which David’s city stood, 
rose to the south ; it wa,s divided by a deep and narrow ravine 
fnim the other hills, over which the city gradually spread. 

■The next .great step of David was the re-establishment of 
the national religion, the worship of Jehovah, with suitable 
dignity . and inagnificence. Had. -David acted solely., from 
.poilticai' motives, this measure had been.- the wisest. he'Xould^- 
adopt. The solemn assembling of the tribes wrouid not only 
cement the political union of the monarchy, but also increase 
the opulence of his capital, and promote the internal commerce 
of the country : %vhile it brought the heads of tire tribes, and 
indeed the whole people, under the cognisance and personal 
:know.'fedge of .the .sovereign, it hxed- the residence of the more 
eminent of the priesthood in the metropolis. 

The Ark, after the restoration by the Philistines, had 
.p.ro.bably remained at Kirjath-jearim ; from thence it .^w^as-" 
moved with the greatest state, attended by David at the head 
of 30,000... men. It w^as placed on. a car ; Uzzah, -who ^ presumed 
to touch it, was struck dead. Wherever it moved, it was 
escorted with instruments of music and hymns, which recalled 
all the former wonders of the Jewish history, the triumphs of 
God over His enemies. That noble ode, the 6Sth Psalm, Let 
G&d arise^ and kt Ilis enemies be scattered, is generally supposed 
to have been written on this occasion. The Ark remained for 
three months in the house of Obed-Edom, while preparations 
were making for its solemn reception within the city. When 
the pavilion was ready, David made a feast for the whole 

JerosalcEi was first besieged soon after the death of Joshua (Judges i, 8), 
/\fror*ling to Josephus the siege lasted some time. The event seems to have 
been dial it was the lower city which was taken, smitten by the swwd, and 
set on fire ’* ; that the rock-citadel (Mount Sion of after times) defied the 
invatler; that the Jews abandoned the siege and retired to Hebron. From 
that time it remained, though partially inhabited by Benjamites, a jebii- 
site city* 
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people, and himself having cast off his royal robes r,, # 
on a simple linen tunic, joined the prSssiof whtf ^ ‘ 
conducted with that dramitic union rSc ’sinti? and 

oTS semnd” worship of all southen? nations. 

sung. Michal alone, the daughter of Saul, the wife o^Da^tfs 
youth, whom on his accession he had taken back entered ilr 
into the general enthusiasm ; she rebuked her husband for 

eiiteitained truly Oriental notions, David, offended bv hZ 

h"S'S"°” ”■* ‘""W”’ time .SSed ’f,™ 

cf ? T" 

T u “ ® lie received cedar timber 

experienced artisans. Thfs tos the 
commencement of that amity between the Tyrians and thi- 
Hebrews so mutually advantageous to the two natinn<! tf>A 
one agricultural, and the other commercial Thf rrifeinS 

»igt. be „Uabla ,0 thaS"“L 

“DSfo/a’lsS I”*';'' “i®” SoSf S’ S 

gL. 

wmmandment was proclaimfd that David was^toderist^from 
^*e gr^t national enteiprise. and leave the glory of to 
son who was to inherit his throne. The riason of th?Dm! 

!!f^th?M * remarkable, entirely in unison with the sririt 

of the Mosaic insfatutions, which aimed at forming a neaceful 

blood 

amifidantly, and hast made great wars; thou shalt not build 

precept, descend, amidst a people situated as the Tews th(-n 

were, unless from the great Father of Love and Mercy ? frill 
th^ reorganisation of the priesthood and of the Levitical 

tSef^orS to the establishment of th^ 

temple ^ worship, was earned out by David. Abiathar 

high pn^^t^;^of the elder race of Ithamar, had escaped from 
the massacre of his father Abimelech and the pries&ood by 
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Saul ; be bad adhered to the fortunes of David in ail his 
adversities, and might aspire to share his higher fortunes. 
But during the reign of David, a second or rival high priest, 
Zaclok, of the house of Eleazar, appears to share his honours. 
Under Solomon Abiathar is deposed, and Zadok and his 
house assume the supremacy. But the priesthood itself is 
subordinate to the king ; there is no attempt as yet to set op 
the priestly authority as a rival or superior to the temporal 
power, xlli this is of a much later period in Jewish history. 
We sl'inll see hereafter its commencement, its growth, its final 
ascendency. But it is to Zadok and the house of Eleazar, not 
to Abiathar and the house of Ithamar, that the high priesthood 
v: traces its line. 

'i'he sanguinary career of David’s victorious arms was not 
yet terminated. On every side he extended his frontier to the 
farthest limits of the promised land, and secured the whole 
country by the subjection or unrelenting extermination of rest- 
less enemies. He defeated the Philistines, and took Gath and 
a great part of their dominion. He conquered and established 
garrisons in the whole territory of Edom : Hadad, the last of 
the royal race, fled to Egypt. He treated the Moabites with 
still greater severity, putting to the sword a great part of the 
population.^ He overthrew the Syrians of Zobah (supposed 
by Michaelis to be the kingdom of Nisibis, bordering on 
Armenia, which was famous for its breed of horses) ; Zobah 
lay between the trans-Jordanic tribes and the 'Euphrates r. ' 
they were routed with a loss of rooo chariots, 700 horsemen, 
and 20,000 foot. Faithful to the . law, ■ David mutilated ail '' 
the horses, except a certain number reserved for state and 
splendour. The Syrians of Damascus marched to the defence 
of their kindred, but retreated, having suffered the loss of 
22,000 men .2 The kingdom of Hamath entered into a strict 
alliance with the conqueror. Thus the Euphrates became the 
eastern boundary of the Hebrew kingdom ; the northern was 

1 It seems nuber that he divided the prisoners into three by a line drawn 

the divisions : two-thirds were slain, the other spared. 

2 The king^ Hadadeser held Damascus, either as actual sovereign, or as 
tributary to his kingdom. 

Ew'ald jutiis together this war against the Zobahites with that against 
Ansmon. Mr, F. Newman's conjecture seems more probable — that David 
vnUired into this war as the ally of Tor, king of Hamath, both kingdoms 
being int*.!rested to break the overweening power of the Zobahites, who had. 
alr«jady overrun Damascus and ^all the adjacent territory. Ewald thinks 
Zobah the Sai^a of Ptolemy. Nisibis, he thinks, lies too far east, Aleppo tcc 
far north. 
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wcured by the occupation of the fortresses in thn 
Damascus, and by the friendly state of Tyre - the som^ 

r£r“5hrp“ti“s •£” ?' 

S”„rit sr'” „ir f ‘ “ r™ 

entered mL ^ r the Ammonites, who had 

Sc^ Th« ®”?^nce with several of the Syrian 

princes. The war originated in this manner. On the accei- nn 

teflon";- David X had 

«£ SSTS SSS‘iTS“”d£t'‘' 

?ccupTd\kh tSrSS from rXin'et 

in arms were sleeping in the onen i.'r ■ , r "P‘""“ri.s 

headlong down tL ' precipitous SX of 

gmlt: h. ^ „rf,„ am. Uriah ahotld ba i^aed 
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a post of danger, where his death was inevitable. He did 
not perpetrate this double crime without remonstrance. The 
prophet Nathan addressed to him the beautiful and affecting 
apologue of the rich man, who, while possessed of abundant 
flocks, took by force the one eive lamb of the poor man to- 
feast a stranger. The bitterness of the king’s repentance may 
be estimated by his own sad and pathetic expressions in the 
poems, particularly the 5rst Psalm, composed on this humili- 
ating subject. But henceforth the hand of God was against 
him. The Ammonitisii war, indeed, wms brought to a favour- 
able termination; Joab, after wasting the whole country,, 
pressed the siege of Rabbah. David joined the, army, and 
took the city ; where he wreaked the most dreadful vengeance 
on the inhospitable people. All, those at least who were found 
ill arms, were put tmder sawSj and under harrows of tron^ and 
mider axes of iron ^ and made to pass through the brkk kiln. 
The long hostilities of the nations around Palestine were not 
likely to mitigate the ferocity of the .usages, of war ; and the 
Ammonites' seem to have been the most -savage people of the 
whole region, and were for this reason, -as ■well as ' on account' 
of their conduct to the ambassadors, whose„ persons are sacred 
among the fiercest tribes, selected as fearful examples to the 
eneitties ..of ..Israel , 

But now the life of David began to darken ; a curse, fatal 
as -that which the old Grecian tragedy delights to paint, hung 
over his house. Incest, fratricide, -rebellion of the son agains't- 
the father, civil war, the expulsion of the king from his capital 
---sucli are the crimes and calamities which blacken the annafe- 
of his . later years. , The child, of which. Bathsiieba was preg- 
nant, died ; but its loss was replaced by- the birth of the famous 
Solomon. Worse evils followed. Amn.o.n, .the eldest born 
son of David, committed an incestuous rape ■ on Tamar,, the- 
sister of Absalom. Absalom (for in many Eastern nations, 
as has before been observed, the honour of the brother . is 
wounded more deeply even than that of the parent, by the- 
violation of an unmarried female) washed 'Out -the stain in the 
blood of his brother, whom, after brooding .over his vengeance 
for two years, he slew at a feast. The .murderer fled, but, 
three years after, by the intervention of Joab, David’s faith- 
ful captain, he was permitted to return; and at length, by a 
singular artifice, admitted to his father’s presence. A woman 
of Tekoah was directed to appear in mourning apparel before 
the king. Of her two sons, one had slain the other in an- 



. 
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sS.r 

offending and exiled son to Terus^em • hn^criii 
permission to appear in his court ° S ^ refused him 
youth set fire t^a Lid of bS4 h.S 
:ng that he had rather appear before 5^®ciar- 

than be excluded from '! father as a criminal, 

in which the parental feelino- of 

iustice and his prudence A}?mI ttiumpncd over his 

W,s,™a,L?i g, r"’ 

IjifiUy popokr.and by consommate addmi^ agf”,? 

peachment of his father’s neg™ence in the oh 

justice, he gradually won the h^rt of 

that David was obiio-ed fn Pt? r . ^^^spiracy giew so formidable, 

from the aLreL He went forth 

the Mount of Olives from wh^n-^ i ascended 

years, of all his power, his glorv abode, for many 

reaving it in his old a-- Lrffi’f “ ^ happiness. He was 
driven forth by a peo% whose ^ reiserabie fugitive, 

had established and by an unnahfrt? f ^ 
had been his gift. He did not attemni- forfeited life 

with his head covered and his to djgpise ^jg sorrow : 

choly pilgrimao-e amid the i-fa he began his melan- 

sad e-xample of the unLrtafotl LT commiseration thi.s 

greatness of David did not imp greatness. Yet the 

was within his iX sm,I t upon his royal state ; it 

ing character. Nefther his pietv^nL^h^ his command- 
prudence, deserted him Th^ fVtiTi Senerosity, nor hi.s 
ithar, followed Sm SS'the h/t 
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named Shimei loaded him with the bitterest and most con- 
temptuous execrations. David endured his reproaches with 
the humblest resignatioHj as punishments from the Ahiiighty, 
nor would he permit his followers to attempt the chastisement 
of the oflliiideL Absalom, in the meantime, entered J emsaleni 
•without resistance. It is a singular usage in the East, that be 
who assumes the crown of a deceased or dethroned monarch, 
becomes master of liis harem. Absalom, by Ahitophers 
advice, took public possession of that of David." AMtophel 
urg'ed the inimediate pursuit of the fugitive monarch, but 
liushai having insinuated himself into Absalom’s counsels, 
hisisied on the danger of driving so brave a warrior to des- 
■periition. T/iej men, and they he ckajed in their 

////>/, A like a hear rohhed qf her whelps. He advised, as a more 
prudent course, the ■ assembling an ■ army from, the whole 
nation. The counsel of Ilusbai prevailed : and during the 
time thus giiinod, David escaped beyond the Jordan to the 
city of Mahaiiaiiiij where he was hospitably received, particu- 
larly by the weal th5r Barzil lai . The crafty politician, Ahitophel, 
saw at once the failure of his scheme, and to anticipate the 
vengeance _ of his enemies, destroyed himself. The event 
■ jiistiied.. his sagacity. ..A , powerful army assembled round-' 
, Davidy : and the termination of the contest depended on - a- 
-decisive' battle'' fought beyond the Jordan. Amasa.' . 
coiTimanded the troops of Absalom, Joab those of David. 
.Before .the coiifict . began, the fond father gave-, the ^ strictest- ■■ 
charge, that the life of his, rebellious, son. .should-be respected. - ■ 
..The battle took piiace on ground encumbered . with- wood') -, 
and Absalom, riding at full speed, got entangled in the boughs 
'Of.'an oak. ^ Thus, suspended by .his beautiful hair, the.relent-- 
less Joab found him, and transfixed his body with three darts. 
...David awaited -the issue, of .the confiict in. the city.of -M-aha-- - 
naini. The messengers came rapidly one after the other to 
aniioimce ■ the. victory. , . The king' only - answered -mdth -.th--e 
question, Is the young man Absalom safel His conduct, 
when the fata] tidings at last arrived, can be described in 
no other language but that of the sacred historian. The king 
was mutii moved, and wont up to ike chmnher over the gale 

I According to Josephus (contra Apion, p. it 162), Sethoiis, when lie leaves 
hiS j-iiSigd'Hu to the cave his brother Armais, oi; ep^re'doLro /u.t] 

r^v ^affiXida, fx^depa r€ twv Tiicpa% dkKGiVf ical 

Twp iWmv /SacriXkwf' TraWaddbip, It appears that Armais did violate, the 
S'oyai cofieubices. 
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Kf ^ di.o$awm^ my son. mv son / Thi«s III i 

gnet, roused the indignation of the hardy Toab°'2id 
was constrained to reoress it rin i -.l ^ I^avid 
nation returned to £ ^e^n^^ the V* *e 

policy, published a generaf an,n/,tv*f3“®’, ^1* 

the insulting Shimei was exrenteti which not even 

herents of DawTthe^^J Ae faithful ad- 

or pleasure • his son rhimi, gratification from honour 
dienitv 75h-, ti,f """I'sed to the highest 

to secure the confiscated w ^ conspiracy, m order 

mourned the expulsion of David ’a£ hnd 1 
vented following his fortunes hv ht! - v- 
of Zite. The di,«,. ’’ 

noSem Siird^'tooTfuLf '>=‘»o«» ■>.« 

themselves to reinstate the kin^ with£t th?.L = ^ ^ ^ 

currencc. An adventurer nsmoti ou u ^ assent and con- 
head of a revolt. Ama^ the ^!^ Sheba, put himself at the 
of traitorous dealinf^s with Absalom, suspected 

despatched by Joab*^ aiJd^^Sh^hs barbarously 

where he was^ to death bv hi? 
thrown over the wall. Th^ese^two i 
(if the order of events he rSf ^ ^ rebellions were followed 

or preceded by some time I'i'" we^s^^' ‘be sacred historian)/ 
bility), by a famine, attributed to some oLcSfclm”of &ui 

AteSom f h fe'^TincUy‘££S“^'b“t£“Stt"® “*6 rebeliioa of 

>:« 7. a .It .is declared thM though th?di^nw/^“ "f ® Sam, 

to te a visitation on account of the^ueltv of proclaimed the famine 

David seems reluctantly to have yielded im thf t*te men of Gibeon, yet 
fxorable vengeance of the Giteonites «t ,“?^PPy victims !o the 'in- 

comp^sation). The Law c^iSllS 1-™ , **’«-'’ refused nil other 

that David took the opportunTof ridden. suspicion 

rival, house of Saul, on which Shimei nronndl. r*'® survivors of the 

p.exmg if it had occurred at an Sef ^ a '“r?®. might have been per- 
trat.cn of the notions ofThe As it .s, it is a singular ilL. 

which exacts penalty from the childrm''Ji-”^i.'i3“‘*. averted , and 

wan; as well .ns of' the imolacablp r*f,.r° f!’‘’'^rens children ut the guilty 
atonement The hanginrt&> beforl’the‘?‘‘ by 
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and his Woody family, in slaying the Gibeonites, the inhabi- 
tants of a Canaanitish or Amoritish town in the tribe of Ben- 
iamin. The event, in all probability, was connected with the 
iiiassacre of the priesthood in Gibeah, in which some of the 
Gibeonite?: may have fallen. Seven descendants of Saul were 
put to death, and hung upon a high hill, before the Lord : 
hut the barbarity of the transaction is relieved by the tender 
fidulhy of Rizpah (told with such pathetic simplicity), one of 
SauFs' concubines, who watched for months the remains of 
her urdsappy children, lest the vultures or wild beasts should 
ch.;‘Siroy them. David afterwards gave honourable burial to 
their bones, as well as to those of Saul and Jonathan , The 
civil wars, perhaps the three years’ famine, had so enfeebled 
llr; birenglh of the kingdom, that the restless Philistines began 
to rt-‘new"hoslilities. Four gigantic champions, one ^ of whom 
had put. the life of David in peril, having been slain by bis 
valiant chieftains, the war terminated. 

David,' HOW’' reinstated in 'all his-..strength and .splendour, 
determined to take a census of his vast dominions, which ex- 
tended from Lebanon to the frontiers of Egypt, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. The numbers differ, but 
the 'lowest gives 800,000 men fit to bear arm.s in Israel, 500,000 
ill Judah. Benjamin and Levi were not reckoned. Wheiher, 
in direct violation of the law, David began to contemplate 
'scliemes of foreign conquest, and to aspire to the 
Sesostris ; or whetlier the census exhibited the relative strength 
of Judah, so weak at the commencement of David’s-reign,' ,a,s 
become formidable to the rest of the tribes ; this measure was 
reprobated by the nation in general, as contrary to the divine 
command, and as impolitic, even by the unscrupulous Joab, 
It called down the anger of God. The king was commanded 
to choose between seven years’ famine, three months of un- 
successful war and defeat, or three days’ pestilence. David, 
with wise hiiiiiility, left the judgment in the hand of God. 
The pestilence broke out, 70,000 lives were lost ; the malady 
spread to Jerusalem, but the king was commanded to build 
an altar on Mount Moriah, the site of the future 'Femple, then 
or'cii|>ied by the threshing-floor of .firaunah, one of the old 
Jebiisite race. Araunah offered to make a gift of the place, 
and all the utensils, to be burnt for sacrifice ; but David in- 
slsfed on paying the full price of the .ground. There the altar , 
was built, and the plague immediately: ceased. 

The remaining years ' of David were spent in making 'the 
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niost costly preparations for the buildina of the TArr. i 

ra securing the succession to his son Sofomnn f 

great trust was to be bequeathed aI i?- ^ 
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trom Oriental monarchies where nr>i ’“separable 
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» divide a,, 

hood. Adonijah, the brotLr of Abs^Mm ^ 
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party of Adonijah! who “vL <fn/rf?K I thl 

and fled. AdonijaJi took r^lf ilhl Jr 
. spared. David afre^r ^ life was' ' 

body of leading men in the'^Ste*’and^5t^^^*^ 

more extensive and popular convention perhaps, a 

adi'idtta “i»»¥ <■» »„ 

recommended him o Stcrtth • institution. He 
restless Joab; a man wht’how^Vrtravrindl'tW f 
dangerous from his restless ambition and fm™ rh^ 
scrupulousness with which he cKaH uT savage un- 

Abner and Amasa had both llt^K f- his enemies. 

or authority from the kino- Solom^ band, without warrant 
on (ho 6i .ppe.™„ I'f .S *' 

him to death without mercv Sh?m ■ ’'as to put 

to be cut off, if he sLuld h;rrv. “ ‘he same manner 

But to the sons of Barzillat thfc 

David was to show the utmo^ - rTv.of;4 ? ^ successor of 

Thn. hnving p^d fHlSS “”<»»• . 

maintenance of the Jaw and itcH the 

religion, David breathed his lact f dignity of the national 
over the flourishing and powerful y®®*'® 
be considered the founder. He had sSedfd to f kbgS 
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distracted with civil dissension, environed on every side or 
occopied by powerful and victorious enemies, without a capital, 
almost without an army, without any bond of union between 
the tribes. He left a compact and united state, stretching 
from the frontier of Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, from the 
Euphrates to the sea. He had crushed the power of the 
Philistines, subdued or curbed ail the adjacent kingdoms : he 
had formed a lasting and important alliance with the great 
city of Tyre. Pie had organised an immense disposable force : 
every month 24,000 men, furnished in rotation by the tribes, 
appeared in arms, and were trained as the standing militia of 
the country. At the head of his army were officers of con- 
summate experience, and, what was more highly esteemed 
,, in the warfare of the time, extraordinary personal, activity,' 
strength, and valour. His heroes remind us of those of Arthur 
or Charlemagne, excepting that the armour of the feudal chief- 
tains constituted their superiority; here, main strength, of 
body and dauntless fortitude of mind. The Hebrew nation 
owed the long peace of the son’s reign to the bravery and 
wisdom of the lather. If the rapidity with which a kirigdoni 
rises to unepmpled prosperity, and the permanence, as far 
as, /human „ wisdom., .can provide, of that prosperity, be a fair 
criterion of the abilities and character of a sovereign, few 
..■,kmgs,,.: in,Iiistory .ca with David. Plis personal. '' 

•,characte.r„lias been often discussed ; but both by„his. ene.m.ieSj. . 
and even by some of his learned defenders, with an' ignorance 
of, or inattention to . his age .and country, in writers of "SUch 
acuteness as Bayle, not less melancholy than surprising. Both 
parties have been content to take the. expression of the man' ' 
af/er G^ds mm hearty in a strict a'nd literal sense. ■ "Both 'have ' ' 
j,iid..gecl, by modern,. European, ,and , Christian' notions', 'Ahe ■ 
chieftain of an Eastern and comparatively barbarous p‘..:ople. 
,If, .David in his, exile became' a freebooter, he assumed pro-' 
fession, like the pirate in ancient Greece, by no means dis- 
honourable. If he employed craft, or even falsehood, in some 
of his enterprises, chivalrous or conscientious attachment to 
truth was probably not one of the virtues of his day. Fie had 
his harern,^ like other Eastern kings. Fie waged war, and 
revenged himself on his foreign enemies with merciless cruelty, 
like other warriors of his age and country. His one great 
crime violated the immutable and universal laws of morality, 
and therefore admits of no excuse. On the other hand, his 
consummate persona! bravery and military talent— his gene- 
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rosity to Ms enemies-^Ws fidelity to his friends— his know- 
ledge of, and steadfast attention to the true interests of his 
country — his exalted piety and gratitude towards his God 
justify the zealous and fervent attachment of the Jewish people 
to the memory of their great monarch. 

The three most eminent men in the Hebrew annals, Moses 
. ; Pavid, and Solomon, were three, of their most distinguished 
poets, ThC' hymns of David^, excel no less in sublimity and 
. tenderness, of expression than inloftiness and purity of religious 
sentiment. In comparison with ■ them, the sacred poetry of all 
other nations sinks into mediocrity. They have embodied so 
exquisitely the universal language of religious emotion, that (a 
few fierce and vindictive passages excepted, natural in the 
wamor-poet of a sterner age) they have entered, with unques- 
tioned propriety, into the ritual of the holier and more perfect 
religion of Christ The songs which cheered the solitude of 
the desert-caves of Engedi, or resounded from the voice of 
Heorew people as they wound along the glens or the hill- 
_ sides of Judaa, have been ^repeated for ages in almost every 
part of the habitable world, in the remotest islands of the ocean, 
among the forests of America or the sands of Africa. How^ 

many human hearts have they softened, purified, exalted 

of how many wretched beings have they been the secret con- 
solation 1— on how many communities have they drawn down 
the blessings of Divine Providence, by bringing the affections 
into unison with their deep devotional fervour ! 

SoLosioN succeeded to the Hebrew kingdom a.t the age of 
twenty He was environed by designing, bold, and dangerous 
enemies. The pretensions of Adoiiijah still commanded a 
pow’^erfui . party : Abiathar swayed the priesthood ^ ■ Joab the 
,arm}v_The singular connection in public opinion best ween 
.. the ..title .to .the, crown, and the possession of the deceased 
......inoiiarch.s, .. harem, has . been already noticed. Adonijah, in 

making^ request for Abisliag, a youthful concubine taken by - 
...Payid in his old age, was considered as insidiously reneDfing ' 

„ claims ^ to the.-, sovereignty.- Solomon saw at once the 
Wisdom., of his father^s dying admonition : he seized the oppor- 
tunity of crushing all future opposition, and all danger of a civil 
war. He caused Adonijah to be put to death suspended 
Abiathar from his office, and banished him from Jerusalem : 
and though Joab fled to the altar, he commanded him to be 
slam for the two murders of which he had been guilty, those 
of Abner and Amasa. Shimei, another dangerous man, was 
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commanded to reside in Jernsalenij on pain of death if he 
should quit the city. Three years afterwards he was de- 
tected in a suspicious journey to Gath, on the Philistine 
border; and having violated the compact, he suffered the 
penalty. 

Thus secured by the policy of his father from internal 
enemies, by the terror of his victories from foreign invasion, 
Solomon commenced his peaceful reign, during which Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under Ms vine and imder 
Ms fg-^ree^frmi Dan to Deers keif a. This peace W’as broken 
only by a revolt of the Edomites. Hadad, of the royal race, 
after the exterminating war waged by David and by Joab, had 
tied to Egypt, where he married the sister of the king^s wife. 
No sooner had he heard of the death of David and of Joab 
than he returned, and seems to have kept up a kind of preda- 
^lo:ry warfare during the reign of Solomon.. ...Another adven- 
turer, Rezon, a subject of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, seiaed 
on Damascus, and maintained a great part of Syria in I’los- 
tility to Solomon. Solomon^s conquest of Hamath Zobah 
in a later part of his reign, after vrhich he built Tadmor in 
the wilderness and raised a line of fortresses along his frontier 
to^he Euphrates, is probably connected with these hostilities.^ 
The justice of Solomon was proverbial. Among his first acts 
after his. accession,- it is related that when he had offered a- 
costly sacrifice at Gibeon, the place where the Tabernacle 
remained, God had appeared to him in a dream, and offered 
him whatever gift be chose,: the wise king requested- an. 
understanding heart to judge the people. ' God not, merely 
apented'to his ^prayer, but added the gift 'of honour and. 
riches. His Judicial wisdom was displayed in the memorable 
history of the two women who contested the right to a cliild. 
Solomon, in the wild spirit of Oriental justice, commanded 
the infant to be divided before their faces ; the heart of the 
real mother was struck with terror and abhorrence, while 
the false one consented to the horrible partition : and by this 
appeal to nature the cause was instantaneously decided. 

The internal government of his extensive dominions next 
demanded the attention of Solomon, Besides the local and 
municipal governors, he divided the kingdom into twelve 
districts: over each of these he appointed a purveyor, for 
the collection of the royal tribute, which was received in 


^ I Kings aci. 23 ; i Chrcn. viii. 3. 
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kind: and thus the growing capital and the immense estab» 
lishments of Solomon were abundantly furnished with pro- 
visions. Each purveyor supplied the court for a month. 
The daily consumption of his household was 300 bushels 
of finer flour, 600 of a coarser sortj lo fatted, 20 other 
oxen: 100 sheep; besides poultry, and various kinds ot 
venison. Provender' was furnished for 40,000 horses, and a 
great number of dromedaries. Yet the population of the 
country did not,: at first at least, feel these burthens : 
and Israel were many, as the sands which is by the sea in 
multitude, eating and drinking, and making merry, 

"The foreign treaties -of Solomon were as .wisely „ directed,. , 
to secure the profound peace of his dominions. ^ He entered 
into a matrimonial alliance with the royal family of Egypt, 
whose daughter he received with great magnificence ; and 
he renewed the important alliance with the king of i yre.^ 
The friendship of this monarch was of the highest value m 
contributing to the great royal and national work, the building 
of the Temple. The cedar timber could only be obtained 
from the forest of Lebanon : the Sidonian artisans, celebrs,ted 
in the Homeric poems, were the most skilful workmen in 
every kind of manufacture, particularly in the precious metals. 
Solomon entered into a regular treaty, by which he^bound 
himself to supply the Tyrians with large quantities of corn; 
receiving in return their timber, which was floated down to 
Joppa, and a large body of artificers. The timber was cut 
by his own subjects, of whom he raised a body of 30,000; 
10,000 employed at a time, and relieving each other every 
month: so that to one month of labour, they had twO' Oi 
rest He raised two other corps, one of 70,000 porters of 
. burthens, the other: of 80,000 hewers ' of' stone, who, ivere. 
employed in the quarries . among the mountains. All •: .these 
labours were thrown, not on the Israelites, but on the stmngers, 
who, chiefly of Canaanitish descent, had been permitted to 
inhabit the country.' ■ These p.reparations, , in addition to those 
of King David, being completed, the work began. The 

1 Alter inserting the correspondence between King Sciomon ^ and King 
Hiram of Tyi'e. according to i Kings v., Josephus asserts 
letters were not only preserved' by his countrymen, but also arcm^t^ o* 

Tyre: hri% fiadhp, de'tjdecs rwp eVi ivpmpypafi- 

u.aToe)v\aKl(i>v ^vpot (rv/xcpcovovPTa rois apit}p,ivoLS v(p' ra Trap 

‘iK€tp‘oLs, 1 presume that Josephus adverts to the statement ot iynan his- 
torians, not to an actual inspection of the archives, which he seems to assert 
as existing and accessible. 
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eminence of Moriah, the Mount of Vision, i,e, the height 
seen afar from the adjacent country, which tradition pointed 
out as the spot where Abraham had offered his son — -(where 
recently the plague had been stayed, by the altar built in 
the threshing-floor of Oman or Araunah, the Jebusite) — rose 
on the east side of the city. Its rugged top was levelled with 
immense labour ; its sides, which to the east and south were 
precipitous, were faced with a wall of stone, built up perpen- 
dicular from the bottom of the valley, so as to appear to those 
who looked down of most terrific height; a work of prodigious 
skill and labour, as the immense stones were strongly mortised 
together and wedged into the rock. Around the whole area 
or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, was a solid wall of 
considerable height and strength: within this was an open 
court, into which the Gentiles were either from the ■ first, ■ or 
subsequently,' admitted. A second wall encompassed another 
quadrangle, called the court of the Israelites. .Along. this- 
wail, on the inside, ran a portico or - cloister, over, which vwere 
chambers for diiferent sacred purposes. Within this again, 
another, probably a lower, 'wall, separated the court of the 
priests from that of the Israelites. To each court the ascent 
was by steps, so that the platform of the inner court was on 
a higher level than that of the outer. The Temple itself 
was rather a monument of the wealth than the architectural 
-and: .'science: of the people. It was a wonder : of the \ 
- woridj " - from the splendour of its materials more than- ':^^^ 
grace, boldness,' or majesty-, of its height and., dimensions.. 
It had neither -the colossal magnitude of- the' -Egyptian, . the 
simple dignity and perfect proportional harmony of the 
Grecian,, not' perhaps the fantastic' grace and lightness . -of 
later --Oriental - architecture. . 'S,ome , writers, calling to their 
assistance the visionary temple of Ezekiel, have erected a 
most superb edifice : to which there is this fatal objection, 
that if the dimensions of the prophet are taken as they stand 
in the text, the area of the Temple and its courts wmuld not 
only have covered the whole of Mount Moriah, but almost 
all Jerusalem. In fact our accounts of the Temple of Solo- 
mon are altogether unsatisfactory. The details, as they now’ 
stand in the books of Kings and Chronicles, the only safe 
authorities, are unscientific, and, what is wmrse, contradictory. 
Josephus has evidently blended together the three Temples, 
and attributed to the earlier all the subsequent additions and 
alterations. The Temple, on the whole, was an enlargement 
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of the Tabernacle, built of more costly and durable materials. 
Like its model it retained the ground plan and disposition 
of the Egyptian, or rather of almost all the sacred edifices 
of antiquity : even its measurements are singularly in unison 
with some of the most ancient temples in Upper Egypt. It 
consisted of a propyiaeon, a temple, and a sanctuary ; called 
respectively the Porch, the Holy Place, and the* Holy of 
Holies. Yet in some respects, if the measurements are cor- 
rect, the Temple must rather have resembled the form of a 
simple Gothic church. In the front to the east stood the 
porch, a tall tower, rising to the height of 210 feet. Either 
within, or, like the Egyptian obelisks, before the porch, stood 
two pillars of brass; by one account 27, by another above 
do feet high: the latter statement probably including their 
capitals and bases. These were called Jachin and Boaz 
(Durability and Strength).^ The capitals of these were of 
the richest workmanship, with net-work, chain-work, and 
pomegranates. The porch was the same width with the 
'Pemple, 35 feet; its depth 17I feet. The length of the 
main building, including the Holy Place, 70 feet, and the 
Holy of Holies, 35, was in the whole 105 feet; the height 
52I feet.‘^ Josephus carries the whole building up to the 
height of the porch ; but this is out of all credible proportion, 
making the height twice the length and six times the width. 
Along each side, and perhaps at the back of the main build- 
ing, ran an aisle, divided into three stories of small chambers : 
the wall of the Temple being thicker at the bottom, left a rest 
to support the beams of these chambers, which were not let 
into the wall. , These aisles, the chambers' of which "were 
appropriated as vestiaries, treasuries, and for other sacred 
purposes, seem to have reached about halfway up the^ main ■: 
waE. of what ,we may call the nave and choir': the 'Windows' 

' 1 Ewald, following, as he states, the LXX., makes these two .pillars, not 

standing alone like obelisks before the porch, but as forming the front of the 
porch, with the capitals connected together, and supporting a kind of balcony, 
with ornamental work above it. The pillars measured 12 cubits {22 feetj 
'.-round,. ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Fergusson,. estimating .the cubit rather lower than in. the text, 
the porch 30 by 15 ; the pronaos or Holy Place, 60 by 30 ; the Holy of 
Holies, 30; the height 45 ft. Mr. Fergusson, following Josephus, supposes 
that the whole Temple had an upper story of wood, a talar, as appears in 
other Eastern edifices. I doubt the authority of Josephus as to the older 
Temple, though, as Mr. Fergusson observes, the discrepancies between the 
measurements in Kings and in Chronicles may be partially reconciled on tbi^ 
supposition. Mr* Fergusson .makes the height of the Eastern tower only 90 ft. 
The text followed 2 Chron. iii. 4, reckoning the cubit at i ft. 9 in. 
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i into the latter were probably above them ; these were narrow, 
but widened inwards. 

If the dimensions of the Temple appear by no means ini- 
I posing, it must be remembered that but a small' part of the 

I religious ceremonies took place within the walls. The Holy 

I’ of Holies was entered only once a year, and that by the High 

> Priest alone. It was the secret and unapproachable shrine of 

li the Divinity. The Efoly Place, the body of the Temple, 

I admitted only the officiating priests. The courts, called in 

* popular language the Temple, or rather the inner quadrangle, 

I were in fact the great place of divine worship. Here, under 

j the open air, were celebrated the great public and national 

I rites, the processions, the offerings, the sacrifices ; here stood 

I the great tank for ablution, and the high altar for^ burnt 

I offerings. But the costliness of the materials, the richness 

I and variety of the details, amply compensated for the moderate 

I ■ dimensions of the building. It was such a sacred edifice. as a 
traveller might have expected to find in Ei Dorado. The .; 
walls were of hewn stone, faced within with cedar which was ' 
lichly carved with knosps and Sowers; the ceiling w^as of' 
S' . fir-tree. . But in every part gold was -lavished with, the utmost 
.profusion..;' .-within and mthout, the floor, the walls, the ceiling, 
in .short the whole lioiise is described as overlaid with gold. 
The finest and purest— -that of Parvaim, by some supposed to ■ 
be Ceylon— -was reserved for the sanctuary. Here the cheru- 
bim, which stood upon the covering of the Ark, with their . 
.. -W"!.ngs touching .each, wall, were - entirely ■ covered with goldw 
. The sumptuous veil, of the richest materials and brightest 
colours, which divided the Holy of Holies from the Holy 
Place, was suspended on chains of gold. Cherubim, palm- . 
trees, and flowers, the favourite ornaments, everywhere covered 
with gilding, were wrought in almost all parts. The altar 
within the Temple and the table of shew-bread w'ere likewise 
covered with the same precious metal. All the vessels, the 
JO candlesticks, 500 basins, and all the rest of the sacrificial 
' and other utensils, were of solid gold. Yet the Hebrew writers 
seem to dwell with the greatest astonishment and admiration 
oil the works which were founded in brass by Huram, a man 
; of Jewish extraction, who bad learned his art at Tyre. Be- ■ 

' sides the lofty pillars above mentioned, there was a great tank, - 

: called a sea, of molten brass, supported on twelve oxen, three -' 

[ turned each way ; this was 17I feet in diameter. There was;' 

j also a great altar, and ten large vessels for the purpose of 

! 
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ablution, called layers, standing on bases or p.idestals, the 
rims of which were richly ornamented with a border, on which 
were wrought figures of lions, oxen, and cherubim. The bases 
below were formed of four wheels, like those of a chariot. All 
the works in brass were cast in a place near the Jordan, where 
the soil w'as of a stiff clay suited to the purpose. 

For seven years and a half the fabric rose in silence. All 
the timbers, the stones, even of the most enormous size, 
measuring seventeen and eighteen feet, were hewn and fitted’ 
so as to be put together without the sound of any tool what- 
ever; as it has been expressed, with great poeticaf beauty, 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric grew. 

At the end of this period, the Temple and its courts being 
completed, the solemn dedication took place, with the greates't 
magnificence which the king and the nation could display. 
All the chieftains of the different tribes, and all of every order 
who could be brought together, assembled. David had already 
organised the priesthood, and the Levites ; and assigned to the 
38,000 of the latter tribe, each his particular office ; 24,000 
were appointed for the common duties, 6000 as officers, .4000 
as guards and porters, 4000 as singers and musicians. On 
this great occasion, the Dedication of the Temple, all the tribe 
of Levi, without regard to their courses, the whole priestly 
order of every class, attended. Around the great brazen altar, 
which rose in the court of the priests before the door of the 
Temple, stood in front the sacrificers, all around the whole 
choir, arrayed in white linen. 120 of these were tnimpeters, 
the rest had cymbals, harps, and psalteries. Solomon himself 
took his ylace on an elevated scaffold, or raised throne of 
brass. The whole assembled nation crowded the spacious 
courts beyond. The ceremony began with the preparation of 
burnt offerings, so._ numerous that they could not be counted. 
At an appointed signal commenced the more important part 
of the scene, the removal of the Ark, the installation of the 
God of Israel ^in his new and appropriate dwelling, to the sound 
of all the voices and all the instruments, chanting some of 
those splendid odes, the 47th, 97th, pSth, and 107th Psalms. 
The Ark advanced, borne by the Levites, to the open portals 
of the Temple. It can scarcely be doubted that the 24th 
Psalm, even if composed before, was adopted and used on 
this occasion. The singers, as it drew near the gate, broke 
out in these words — Lift uf your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
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lift everimiing dmrs^ ikai the King of Giory may come in. 
It was answered from the other part of the choir — IWko is the 
Ming of Gkryf--— the whole choir responded — Tim Lord of 
Mosis^ ke is ike King of G/ory. When the procession arrived 
at the Holy Place^ the gates fievr open; when it reached the 
Holy of Holies, the veil was drawn back. The Ark took its 
place under the extended wings of the cherubim, which might 
seem to fold over, and receive it under their protection. At 
tiiat instant all tlie trumpeters and singers were at once io 
make one sound to im heard in praising and thanking ike Lord ; 
and tv/im they lifted up iheir voice^ with ike irumpeis^ mtd 
amkils^ and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, 
phr ke is good, for Ms mercy endurefk for ever, ike house was 
filled with a doud, even the house of ike Lord, so that tiu priests 
could not. stand to minister reason of the doud; for ike giory 
qf the Lord had fiikd the house of God. Thus the Divinity 
took j 30 ssession of his sacred edifice. -The king then rose 
upon the brazen scaffold, knelt down, and spreading his hands 
towards heaven, uttered the prayer of consecration. The 
prayer was of unexampled, sublimity:- while it :imp!ored^ the 
perpetual presence of the Almighty, as the tutelar Deity and 
.Sovereign-,, of .the Israelites,, it .recognised his spiritual and 
ii-ii,imtabie nature. Bui wiii Gad in very deed dwell with . men 
on iiti' earth f : h€hoM . heaven and ike heaven of heavens canmi 
contain ikee, Ji&w muck less this house which I- hme buUtt .rdx 
.then recapitulated the principles of the Hebrew theocracy, .the 
dependence of "the , national prosperity and . happiness on the 
national conformity to the civil and religious law. As the 
.king concluded in these emphatic terms— therefore., arise, 
O Lord Gad, infa thy resting place, thou and the ark of iky 
strength : let thy priests, O Lord God, he clothed with salvation, 
and thy saints rejoice in goodness. O Lord God, turn not asaqr 
the face of thine anointed: rememker the mercies of Darn'd lily 
senjani-^ihQ cloud which had rested over the Holy of Holies 
grew brighter and more dazzling ; fire broke out and consumed 
all the sacrifices ; the priests stood without, awe-struck by the 
insupportable splendour; the whole people fell on their faces, 
and worshipped and praised the hoxd,for heis good, for Ms 
mercy is for ever. Which was the greater, the external magni- 
iiceiice, or the moral sublimity of this scene? Was it "the 
Temple, situated on its commanding eminence, with all its 
courts, the dazzling splendour of its materials, the innumerable 
multitudes, the priesthood in their gorgeous attire, the king 
VOL. I, X 
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with all the insignia of royalty, on his throne of burnished 
Israss, the music, the radiant cloud filling the Temple, the 
sudden fire Hashing upon the altar, the whole nation upon 
their knees? Was it not rather the religious grandeur of the 
hymns and of the prayer ; the exalted and rational views of the 
Divine Nature, the union of a whole people in the adoration 
(if the one Great, Incomprehensible, Almighty, Everlasting 
Creator? 

This extraordinary-festival, which took place at the time of 
that of Tabernacles, lasted for two weeks, twice the usual 
time : during this period 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep were 
sacrificed,^ every individuai probably contributing to this great 
propitiatory rite; and the whole people feasting on those parts 
of the sacrifices which were not set apart for holy uses. 

.-.■Though the chief magnificence of Solomon was lavished on 
the Temple of God, yet the sumptuous palaces, which he 
erected for his own-, residence, display an opulence and pro- 
fusion which may vie .with ■The. older monarchs of Egypt 01; 
Assyria. The;great .palace^-. stood in Jerusalem; it occupied 
thirteen years in building. A causeway bridged the deep 
ravine, and leading directly to .the Temple, united the part 
ifither of Acra or Sion, on, .which' the palace stood, with Mount" 
Moriah. In this ■. palace. . w.as a vast hall for public business, 
from its cedar pillars, called the House of the Forest of Le^ 

■ banon. • It was 175 feet long, half that measurement in width, 
above 50 feet high ; four rows of cedar columns supported a 
roof made of beams of the same wmod ; there were three rows 
of windows on each side facing each other. Besides this great 
hall, there were two others, called porches, of smaller dimen- 
sions, in one of which the throne of justice was placed. The 
harem, or women's apartments, adjoined to these building^; ; 
with other piles of vast extent for different purposes, particu- 
larly, if WQ may cred'it: Josephus, a great banqueting hall The 
same author informs, us, that the whole was surrounded with 
spacious and luxuriant ,.'.garden,s, and adds a less credible fact, 

i Gibbon, in one of his maiidous notes, observes : ** As the blood and smoke 
of so many hecatombs might be inconvement, Lightfoot, the Christian Rabbi, 
removes them by a miracle. .Le Clerc {ad iae. | is bold enough to suspect the 
.....fidelity of the numbers." To, this I ventured to subjoin the following illus- 
tration :•—** According, -to. the historian ■ Kotobeddyii, quoted by BurcHbardt, 
Travels in Arabia, P. .276, the Khalif Moktader sacrificed during his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, in the year of the,, Hegira 350, 40,000 camels and cows, and 
50,000 sheep. Barthema describes 30,000 oxen slain, and their carcases given 
to the ^ poor, Tavernier speaks of 100,000 victims offered by the King of 
Te-nquin." Gibbon, ch. xxiii. iv. p. 96, edit. Milman. 
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ornamented with sculptures and paintings. Another palace 
was built in a romantic part of the country, in the valleys at 
the foot of Lebanon, for his wife, the daughter of the king of 
Egypt ; in the luxurious gardens of which we may Jay the scene 
of that poetical epithalamium,^ or collection of Idyls, the Song 
of Solomono' The splendid works of Solomon were not con- 
fined ti) royal magnificence and; display ; they condescended 
to usefulness. To Solomon are traced at least the first 
channels and courses of the natural and artificial water supply 
which has always enabled Jerusalem to maintain its thousands 
of worshippers at different periods, and to endure long and 
obstinate sieges.^ 

'J'he descriptions in the Greek wTiters of the Persian courts 
ill. Susa and, Ecbatana ; the. tales of the early travellers in the 
East about the kings of Samarcand or Cathay; and even 
i magi nation of the Oriental romancers and poets, have scarcely 
conceived a more splendid pageant than Solomon, seated on 
his throne of ivory, receiving the homage of distant princes 
who came to admire his magnificence, and put to the test his 
noted wisdom;^ This throne was of pure ivory, covered with 
gold ; six steps led up to the seat, and on each side of the 
steps stood twelve lions. All the vessels of his palace were of 
:puie gold,, '.silver was thought too mean: his armoury waS' 
funiished ivith gold; 200 targets and 300 shields of beaten 
"gold were suspended in the house of Lebanon, Josephus 
mentions a bodj? of archers wiio escorted him from the city to 
■ his, country palace, clad in dresses of Tyrian purple, and "their'" 
hair powdered with gold dust But enormous as this wealth 
appears, the statement of his expenditure on the Temple, and 
of his annual revenue, so passes all credibility, that any 
attempt at forming a calculation on the uncertain data we 
possess, may at once be abandoned as a hopeless task. Xo 

^ I hero asi/uffie lluit the Sung of Solomon was an Epithalaminm. I enter 
act into the interminable controversy as to the literal or allegorical or spiri- 
tual nieaniug of this poem, nor into that of its age, A very particular though 
oicdrict uccount of ali th.se theories, ancient and modem, may be found iifa 
work by Dr. Ginsberg. I confess that Dr. Ginsberg’s theory, which is rather 
Tinged with the virtuous sentimentality of the modem novel, seems to me 
'dngularly utit of harmony with the Oriental and ancient character of the 
pomn. It p ad,.pted, however, though modified, by M, Renan. 

" Acer.ifding to Ewakl, the ivory tower in, this poem was raised in one of 
m the Anti-Libamis, looking totvards Hamath. 

'• See EwaW, Geschichie, iii. pp. 62-^8 : a very remarkable and valuable 

p.i.ssjge, 

^ Compare the Great Mogul’s throne in Tavernier, that of the King of 
Persia m Morier. 
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better proof can be given of the uncertainty of our authorities, 


of our imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew weights of money, 
ands above all, of our total ignorance of the relative value 
which the precious metals bore to the commodities of life, 
than' the estimate, made 'by- Dr. -Prideaux, of the. treasures left ■ 
by David, amounting to 800 millions, nearly the capita! of our 
national debt. 

Our inquiry into the sources of the vast wealth which 
Solomon undoubtedly possessed, may lead to more satisfactory, 
though still imperfect results. The treasures of David were 
accumulated rather by conquest than by tra.ffic. Some of the 
nations be subdued, particularly the Edomites, were wealthy. 
All the tribes seem to have worn a great deal of ^ gold and 
silver ■ in 'their -ornaments and their armour ; their idols were 
often of gold, and the treasuries of their temples perhaps con- 
tained considerable wealth. But during the reign of Solomon 
. almost the whole commerce of the .world passed into his terri- 
tories. The treaty with Tyre was of the utmost importance : 
nor is there any instance in which tw^o neighbouring nations so 
clearly saw% and so steadily pursued, without jealousy or mis- 
trust, their mutual and inseparable interests.^ On one occasion 
only, when Solomon presented to Hiram twenty jnlaiid cities 
which hediad conquered, Hiram e-xj^ressed great clissatistaction, 
and called the territory by the opprobrious name of Cabul. 
The Tyrian had perhaps cast' a wistful eye on the noble bay 
and harbour . of Acco, or Ptoiem.ais, which ^ the prudenl- 
.Hebrew either wmiild not, or could not- — since it was ^ part ^of. 
the' promised land — dissever from Ms, dominions. ,. So., strict.; 
.'.'was .the confederacy,- that Tyremiay.be considered, .the, port- 
of Palestine, Palestine the granary of Tyre. Tyre furnished 
the ship-builders and mariners ; the fruitful plains of Palestine 
victualled the fleets, and supplied the manufacturers and raer- 
chants of the Phcenician league' with all the necessaries of 

This league comprehended Tyre, Aradus, Sidon, perhaps 


•1 The very learned work of Movers, Dk Phonirier (Bonn, 1841 ; Berlin , 18.19I, 
* contains everything which true German industry and comprchenbivem ss can 
accumulate about this people. Movers, though in such an inquiry conjecturft 


- Is inevitable, is neither so, bold, so arbitrary, nor so dogroalic, in, his conjectures ,, 
as many of his contemporaries. See on Hiram, if. 326 ei leqq, ^ Movers is 


as many ui mis ... 

disposed to appreciate as of high value the fragments preserved in Josephus 
of the PhcBuician histories of Menander and Dios. ^ 


Mr. Kcurick’s “ Phoenicia” may also be consulted with advantage. ^ 

3 To a late period Tyre and Sidon were mostly dependent on Pulestme for 
their supply of grain. The inhabitants of these cities desired peace with 
Herod (Agrippa) because their country was nourished by the king’s country, 
|Acts xii. 20.) 
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TripoliSj Bybliis, and Berytus, The narrow slip of territory 
which belonged to these states was barren, rocky, and un- 
productive. The first branch of commerce into which this 
enterprising people either admitted the Jews as regular 
partners, or at least permitted them to share its advantages, 
was the traffic of the Mediterranean. To every part of Siat 
sea the Phceracians had pursued their discoveries ; they had 
planted colonies, and worked the mines. This was the trade 
to Tarshish, so celebrated, that ships of Tarshish seem to 
have become the common name for large ^merchant vessels. " 
larjddsh was probably a name as indefinite as " the' .West 
Indies in early European navigation; properly speaking, .it 
ivas the south of Spain, then rich in mines of gold and silver, " 
the Peru of Tyrian adventure. Whether or not. as early as 
the days of Solomon, — without doubt in the more flourishing ■ 
period of Phoenicia ; before the city on the . mainland was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and insular Tyre became the ■ 
cniporiiiiii— the Phcenician navies extended their voyages 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, where ■ they , founded Cadiz. 
Northward they sailed along tlie coast -of France to the 
British isles; southward along the African shore; where the ■ 
boundaries of their navigation are quite uncertain, yet pro- 
bably extended to the Gold Coast, The second branch . of .■ 
commerce was the inland trade with Eg}"pt. This was carried 
on '...entirely, by. the Jew^s, Egypt supplied horses .: in -vast 
11 limbers, and linen yarn. The valleys of. the Nile produced' 
flax in abundance; and the yam, according to the descriptioo- 
of the prudent housewife in the Proverbs, ' was .spun . and ^ ■ 
woven by the females in. Palestine. ■ , The third ami more im- 
portant branch was the .maritime'trade by the -Red Sea; ' 'The " 
conquests of David had already made -the Je'ws 'noas'ters^ of 
tile eastern branch of this gulf. Solomon built or im.pr.oveci ' 
the towns and ports of Elath and Ezion-gcber. Hence a 
fleet, manned by Tyuans, sailed for Opliir, their East Indies, 
art Tarshish^was iheir West. They coasted along , the eastern 
sliOTr: of Africa, in some part of which the real -Ophir w.as ' 
pro;-iaf)|y situated W’neu the Egyptians under Necho, after 
irie declension of the Israelitish kingdom, took possession of 
this branch of commerce, there seems little reason to doubt 
tk; plain and consistent account of Herodotus, that the 
,,,,Tyrirms,,sail{ 4 .,.,ro.u . of Africa.^ .The. whole :: 

^ So i wrote thirty years ago. The subject has since that time been dis- 
cussed by many learned writers. It has been exhausted by Sir George 
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maritime traffic with eastern Ash, the southern shores of the 
Arabian peninsula, the coasts of the Persian Guif, and without 
doubt some parts of India, entered, in the same manner, the 
Red Sea, and w^as brought to Elath and Ezion-geber, Yet 
even this line of commerce was scarcely more valuable than 
the inland trade of the Arabian peninsula. This was carried 
' on by the' caravans of the- native tribes,' who 'transported" on 
camels the spices, incense, gold, precious stones, valuable 
wood, particularly the aimug, thought to be the sandal, and 
all the other highly prized productions of that country : 
perhaps also the foreign commodities which were transported 
across the Persian Guif, or which were landed, by less ad- 
venturous traders from the east, in the Arabian ports on that 
sea. Both these lines of commerce flowed directly into the 
dominions of Solomon. Those goods which passed on to 
Tyre were, not improbably, shipped at Joppa. Two of the 
towns which Solomon built, Gezer .and lower Betli-horoB,' 
were nearly on the line from the Red Sea to that havend 
This traffic was afterwards recovered by the Edomites, under 
the protection, or as sharing its advantages with the Egyptians ; 
still, however, the Tyrians w^ere most likely both the merchants 
who fitted out the enterprises, and the mariners who manned 
the ships. The goods intended for Tyre were then, most 
probably, shipped at Rhinocorura. Under the Romans the 
Nabathean Arabs carried on the same traffic, of which their 
great city, Petra, was the inland emporium ; at least that by 
the caravans, for the Ptolemies had diverted great part of the 
Red Sea trade to their new* port of Berenice. A fifth line of 
commerce was that of inland Asia, and crossed from Assyria 
and Babylonia to Tyre. In order to secure and participate 
in this branch of traffic, Solomon subdued part of the Syrian 
tribes, and built t'wo cities, as stations, between the Euphrates 
and the coast. These were Tadmor and Baalaih, one the 
celebrated Palmyra, the other Baal-bec. .After the desolating 

Comcwall Lewin in his late work on the Astronomy of the Ancients. Even 
those who dissent from the conclusions of Sir George Lewis (I confess that I 
ind great difficulty in maintaining dissent) may feel corsfident that ail 
opposing theories are stated with his acctistomedhulness, p'^rfect h 'uesty, and 
candour. Read the whole instructive chapter (viii,) on the Navigation of the 
Phceniciana. 

1 I need hardly refer for much of this to the excellent work of Heeren, 

* ‘ Ideen tiber die Poiitik, den Verkehr und den Handel der vornchmster 
Vdlker der aiten Welt." The notices of Heeren on some points may have 
been enlarged* corrected,, raodihed by later writers, but it remaitjs a book of 
high authority and surpassing interest 
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conquests of Assyria and the total min of old Tyre, this line 
of trade probably found its way to Sardis, and contributed 
to the splendour of Crcesus and his Lydian kingdom. It was 
from these various sources of w’eaith that the precious metals 
and all other valuable commodities were in such abundance — 
that, in the figurative language of the sacred historian, stiver 
was in Jem sakm as stones^ and cedar trees as sycamores, 

Solomon was not less celebrated for his wisdom than his 
magnificence. The visits of the neighbouring princes, par- 
ticularly that of the queen of Sheba (a part of Arabia Felix), 
vert to admire the ooe as nruch as the other. Hebrew 
iradition, peiiiaps the superstitious wonder of his own age^ 
asaihed to Solomon the highest skill in magical arts, and 
even linhciunde.d dominion over all the invisible world. Tad- 
mor, in the wilderness, was said to have been built by his 
encliaiitriKuits. More sober history recognises in Solomon 
the great poet, naturalist, and moral philosopher of his tiim\ 
His poetr}', consisting of 1005 songs, except his epithalamium, 
and perhaps some of the Psalms, has entirely perished. His 
natural . history' of plants and animals . has' suffered the same 
fate. But the greater part of the Book of Proverbs and 
i 'cclesiasfces (perhaps more properly reckoned as a poem 
have preserved the conclusions of his moral wisdom. 

The latter book, or poem, derives new interest, when con- 
/skiered ' as 'Coming from the most voluptuous, magniileent,. 
and" instructed of monarchs, who sums; up the 'estimate of 
buiFiaii life in the melancholy sentence — Vanity of vanities ! 
vsKily &fvanilies f It is a sad commentary on the termination 
of the splendid life and reign of the great Hebrew sovereign* 
For .. .even, had not this desponding .confession been extorted 
by the satiety of passion and the weariness of a spirit over- 

I I aw well aware that the «enerai voice of Gerniaa criticisiri assigns a 
inU’r dale to tliis boolt. But I am not convinced by any arguments firoiB 
hiiiTnii evidence which I have read. It appears to me, broaaiy stated, that 
thin is the work of a periy*?. of high civilisation— civilisation verging towards 
luxury, and rnenta*" scontent. But according to my view the Hebrew 
was in a c- pf degeneracy from the reign of Solomon to the 
C ij 1. ivity. On the 1 1 cannot presume to offer so decided a judgment 

i' has !to ^egoneracy of that language, and dates it, on that 

M . lit alone, as / ly aftt;r the exile (iv. p. 205 ). But Ecclesiastes is 

.'‘fraugijy inconsistei.' serious relij^ious outburst of those days and the 

return to the Law rigid requirements. The internal objections 

lA the authorship of ^311 are stated by Herzfeld with great force and 
distinctness (iii. p. 66 , I am, though I confess shaken by them, not 
cofivirxed. Perhaps my wdgment is warped by the wonderful poetical 
beauty of the poem, if read ’111 connection with the life of Solomon. 
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excited by all the gratifications this world can bestow-— had 
no higher wisdom suggested this humiliating conclusion— 
the state of his own powerful kingdom^ during his declining 
years, might have furnished a melancholy lesson on the 
instability of human grandeur* Solomon, in his old age, 
was about to bequeath to his heir an insecure throne, a dis- 
contented people, formidable enemies on the frontiers, and 
perhaps a contested succession. He could not even take 
refuge in the sanctuary of conscious innocence and assume 
the dignity of suffering unmerited degradation ; for he had set 
at defiance every principle of the Hebrew* constitution. He 
had formed a connection wdih Egypt— he had multiplied a 
great force of cavalry^ — he had accumulated gold and silver— 
he had,, married .many foreign wives. ■ His seraglio was on ^as ' 
vast a., scale as the. rest .of his expenditure— he had seven., 
hundred wives, and three hundred concubines. The influence 
of these women .not merely led him to permit aii' idolatrous 
.worship within his ■ dominions ; but even Solo.mon' had: .been . 
■ so „ infatuated as to allow to be consecrated to the ■ obscene 
and barbarous deities of the neighbouring nations, a part of 
one of the hills which overlooked Jerusalem ; a spot almost 
fronting'. the,, splendid Temple which he himself had-built to- 
the. ..one Almighty God ofbhe universe.^ Hence clouds on, all 
, .sides, gathered about., his declining day. Hadad, of .the 'blood- . 
royal of the Edomite princes, who had early in the reign of 
Solomon betrayed his hostility, probably became more power- 
,.ful at this. time.: - and the vassal king began to organise. a. revolt . 
in that province on which so much of the Jewish commerce 
depended. An adventurer, Rezon, -who had seized on and 
.held Damascus, and set up an indepe.ndent sovereignty, in,- ., 
terrupted the com.mumcation from . Tadmor. ■ A ' do:niestic 
enemy, still more dangerous, appeared in the person of 



,5' Ewal'd is of opinion, and adduces strong grounds for .Ms opinion, that ;.: 
there is no accusation in the sacred books against Soiomon of having himself 
' ..actuari.y fallen ' off to idolatry. He punctually on the worship : of ' 

Jehovah, made his op 2 rinp:s three times a year (i pt’ge- ix. 25). His Sidoniati, 
Axnmonitish, Moabitish wives were permitted to wf national deities, 

and hence, on the height which was afterwards .fp^t}ess,t[ie Mons Scandali, 
altars were raised to Astarte, to Chemosh, to ^^Ewald would read, 

on good grounds, for Moloch. In truth the ext ic empire enforced 

either toleration or internecine persecution. W King of the Jews 

became king of a great Eastern Empire, he had HaiL to tolerate the 

religion of his non-Jewish subjects, or to ext'^ Jte them. Thus the 

grandeur of the kingdom, by destroying its enfeebling the relfgloE 

—the centre and bond of unity— led inevitably to . s fall 
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JeroboaiBs aa Ephraimite, a man of great valour, supported 
by the prophet Ahijah, who foretold his future rule 0¥er the 
ten tribes. 'Fhough forced to fiy, Jeroboam found an asylum 
with Sliishak, or Sesak, the Sesoncbosis of Manetho, or 
perhaps more probably his predecessor in the Bubastic 
dynasty, who was raising the kingdom of Egypt to its former 
alariiiing grandeur. Sesak, notwithstanding the alliance of 
Egypt by marriage with Solomon, made no scruple against 
harbouring liis rebellious subject. Above all, the people 
were oppressed and dissatisfied ; either because the enormous 
revenues of the kingdom were more than absorbed by the 
vast expenditure of the sovereign, or because the more 
productive branches of commerce were^ molested ■ by the 
rebellions: of the * Edomites and Damascenes. At this period, 
likewise, Solomon departed ixom the national, though . iniqui*,. 
toos, policy of his earlier reign, during- which he had laid all .. 
the .burthens of labour and taxation on the captives and 
strangers, and exempted the Israelites from every claim, but 
that of military service. The language held to Rehoboam, 
:Oii -his accession, shows that the^ people had suffered ^ deeply -- 
.. from the arbitrary exactions of the - king, who, with the 'state 
and:-..''--splendour, : had .assumed the despotism , of an Oriental '' 

-. ino.narch. .- Hence the decline of the Jewish kingdom., . sup» : 
ported, rather by the fame of its sovereign than by its inherent 
strength, vras as rapid, as its rise. . Solomon died after a reign . 
-of forty years, and..with him expired the glory and the power of .- 
the Jewish .E,iiipire — that -Empire which had.- extended .from 
the shores of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, from the. 
foot of .Leba.non to the desert bordering on Egyptd' . .v-. 

,-. ^ r -.Oaring the-, reigns of David- and - Solomon, the parallel histories 'in the ^ 
.books. of: Kings .and ^Chronicle.s have -seemingly drawn from the same 
.. autlionl.i.es,-.t,he one at times si-.‘|ip.iyiog-what was wanting in the other. 'They - - 
souxlimes rcicr to, someti^M^ Imply their authorities. The prophets among 
various functions see .o have been the historiographers. The life of 


t.iii{,tarr;iS5ang amp. jjia uie, ai the pecuhar character oi each history 

bfv .rjujs iitojc mn Book ' Kings is properly so called ; it dwells 

Clu’edv f.a'i the sue f " kings to t le two thrones, the acts of the kings» 
tiiii; -aid books of Chronicles may be rather called 

the iM-joks^of especially those of the House of Zadok, 


th 'I l.iii! of Eli them is a sacerdotal bias: though relating 

ihe evtiifs, a reigns, wherever power or influence nia.y 

be aitributed to tbt forth in the Chronicles into greater 

iinpcrauice. Even ^Davld and of Solomon, Zadok the Priest 

I 1k«3irtrt«Ti £»£* W4rnr.Sk n..<'iir»ia5.L-+ 


-'■"-iii-iTTe prom'ment-'; 


more' manifest 'as the 
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history darkens to its close, ' The reason of this seems to be simple. From it$ 
own internal evidence, and from its words, the book or books of Chronicle's 
cannot have been written before the Captivity, not before the time of Esra, to 
which they descend. But at that time the high priesthood was aspiring 
towards the supremacy ; it was gradually acquiring that, kingly power which 
it afterwards assumed. The compiler therefore, one perhaps of that order, 
would adopt that tradition, that version, or that colouring cf events, which 
would give the sanction of antiquity or authority to these sacerdotal clah-i?. 
This perhaps unconscious and hardly perceptible leaning does not necessoxiiv 
imply either dishonesty or untruth. At that period the Lest and vrisest few's 
might look to the ascendency of the religious power of the high pricsthco ’ a?, 
the only saving influence (especially while the nation was still under a fon’.iim 
yoke). It was the only guarantee for the unity of the nation which dependeu 
on the unity and therefore on the strength of the religion. The Temple (now 
that they had no king) was the true centre aronna which the tribes r.n^ljt 
gather ; in which the Jewish life, and that which was the life of its life, the 
worship of Jehovah, might take refuge as in its last sanctuary, and werk ouh 
wards, if not to the temporal, to the spiritual independence of the nation. 

It is one of the irreparable evils of the great sacerdotal tyraiinv eslabllslicd 
over Christian Europe, at its height during the MifliJie Ages, that* it has left a 
sort of reactionary jealousy of all priestly power, whether bcntficial or not ; 
and so has sometimes warped history to an opposite extreme of un reason inr4' 


and (it can hardly be ascribing too strong a word to Mr. New>Tiian| iiieii- 
ciacious apologist Geiger (in his Urschrift der Bibel, &c., p. 2.ri has'irrtcei 
this distinctive oppugnancy between the books of Kiii^s mul Cliroiaclt 
with accuracy and completeness, but in a calmer spirit. 
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. Rehoboam, the . son ,of Solomoiij was received as kin? by the 
whole nation. But his title, though recognised at 'Jerusalem, 
seemed insecure without the foiiiial adhesion of ‘the other 
tnbes. An assembly,^ therefore, was summoned at Shechem ; 
out instead of adopting the wise and conciliatory languace 
recommended by the older counsellors of Solomon, Rehoboem 
loilowea the advice of the young and violent; and when the 
assembly, headed by the popular Jeroboam, who made his 
app^rance from Egypt, demanded an alleviation of the public 
DU! tnens, the rash and inconsiderate king not merely refused 
compliance, but in the true character of Eastern monarchy, 
threatened them with still heavier exactions. father 

made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke ; my father 
eha^tsed you 7mtk whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 
To your tents, O Israel / ” was the instantaneous cry ; the 

between the books of Kings and Chronicies, as 
S sel^ W “°f * °‘='®bnately conflicting. I confess that I can- 

Ck.n^hLrd^ 4 ^ chronology can be framed. No two writers agree. 
Mn^thp reicn^ sc^cely be admitted in our day. According to 

sionem ineertal^^f^k ‘"dubitatam Dens voluit exure reren- 

Se^ omSaS. ''®S“‘ hajretici. quo docercmur in 

cpnfusa, perturbata, incerta, motuum plena, et de iis his- 

Ineaitfen 

if noTraore'^frLt?fhtl‘®'^n'TS?'®® historical importance. In two 

S”® bistone.s of necessity coincide. I. The simul- 
^iX n fell Ahasiah, before the accession 


3 months —1 „ „ , 

• reigned ii j-B.c.oo9 

3 months 
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ten tribes unanimotisly renounced their allegiancej raised 
Jeroboam to the throne, forced the son of Solomon to fly to 
bis native kingdom of Judah, and stoned Adoram, the collector 
of his tribute. Thus, the national miion was for ever dis- 
solved, and the Hebrew kingdom never recovered this fatal 
blow. This revolution had been threatened, foreseen, fore- 
shown in the later and darker days of Solomon;^ and Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, had been designated, as it has been 
already liiiefly shown, by his Ephraimitish birth, by his active 
and enterprising character, by his ambition, by the prescient 
fears and jealousy of Solomon, as the leader in this inevitable 
dk>ru|}tion of the Hebrew kingdom. Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, was an Ephraimite, it should seem of some distinction, 
and had been left to the care of his mother, a widow, de- 
scribed (perhaps by a later and unfriendly hand) as a harlot 
His strength, activity, and power of mind had been remarked 
■ by ..Solomon, when employed in his fortifications at Jerusalem... ■ 
King Solomon had promoted him to the rank of overseer of 
these works, and afterwards, it should seem, employed him in 
the building of a stronghold in the mountainous district of 
'Ephraiui. In this capacity Jeroboam had heard in Jerusalem 
the bitter complaints of the Israelites who, in Solomon's later 
days," had been, compelled .to servile labour on the public 
-■works, w^hich a certain time had been executed, as of 

old in Egypt, only by senule hands, by captives and strangers. 
In Ephraim he may have heard the murmurs of that haughty 
tribe, who had. never fully acquiesced in ■ the ■ supremacy .■' of 
Juriali, or in the removal of, the Ark and .of, the divine .worship 
.from' .their cities, Giigal or Shechem, to the -.new capital... By 
one account he must have accumulated vast wealth, and 
assumed something approaching to royal state ; he had three 
hundred chariots and horses. Above all he had been marked, 
and secretly foretold (if such things could be secret), as the 
future king of ten of the tribes of Israel, The prophetic 
order, the stern, unswerving guardians of the worship of 
Jehovah, could not but be alienated by the idolatries, or 
toleration of idolatry, in Solomon^s latter days. Abijah, too, 

^ Much of IhiH and the account of tbe wealth and pomp of Jeroboam are 
from th-* very ctiriotis addition to the 12th chapter of t Kings, in the Vatican, 
but not in the Alexandrian copy of the LXX. It is not in the Hebrew text. 
Ewait' Is inclined to doubt whether it is derived from ancient sources. He 
suppoi-.es it conceived in a spirit of hostility to Jeroboam, and of course to the 
seceding trills. But there is a drciimstantialness about its incidents, which 
gives an air of authenticity, or rather antiquity. 
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one of tne most famous of the prophets, had by a siguificaat 
action declared the coming revolution : he led Jeroboam apart 
rent his own new robe into twelve shreds, with ten of w'hich 
son of Nebat, as the destined lord of ten tribes. 
All this had roused the fears of the king ; he would have seized 
the suspected usurper, but Jeroboam fled into Egypt; and in 
the court of Egypt he had been received as no common fugi- 
tive— he had obtained for his wife the sister of the queen 
Jeroboam did not return till after the death of Solomon, noi 
tiien, . apordmg to one account^ immediately. He was re- 
tamed by the king of Egypt, who had not yet bestowed on 
him his royal bnde, who had now, however, borne him a son. 
It might seem that the king of Egypt anticipated, in some 
de^ee, the kingly career of his guest, thus closely connected 
with him by marriage. But on the appearance of Rehoboam 
to receive the allegiance of the northern tribes, Jeroboam was 
ai hanu, either openly or secretly, inhabiting the strong city 
Sicx'ra, which he had built in the time of Solomon. 

^Rehoboam had recourse to arms, and raised an host of 
iao,ooo men. But the authority of the prophet Shemaiah 
prevented the civil war, and Rehoboam was obliged to 
content himself with fortifying and securing his own domi- 
nions. So desperately irreconcilable appeared the schism 
attitude at once assumed by the rival kingdoms! 
that Rehoboam strengthened, garrisoned, and victualled not 
only the towns on what to us seems the dubious border, vet 
which seems to have been accepted as the frontier of the 
two kingdoms, but also the southern cities, Bethlehem and 
Hebron, those also in the old Philistine boundary, ever, 
the once Philistine city of Gath.i Relioboam’s territory 
comprehended the lands of Judah and Benjamin. Simeon 
already seems to have been as it were effaced, great part 
having been conquered by the Philistines, and when re- 
conquered, Simeon was not recognised as a separate and 
independent tribe. In the meantime, the politic and un- 
scrupulous Jeroboam pursued every measure which could 
make the breach irreparable, and thus secure his throne. 
As long as Jerusalem was the place of the national worship, 

It might again become the centre of the national union. The 
Levitical class, who constantly went up to the Temple in their 
courses, and the religion itself, were bonds which must be 
dissolved; a separate kingdom must have a separate priest- 

2 2 Claron, xi. 8 , 12. 
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hood and a separate place and establishment for sacred 
purposes. The Levites seem to have returned to Jerusalem, 
and' the new kingdom was as yet without temple, without 
shrine, without the Ark, with none of the ancient and vener- 
able religious treasures of the days of the Delivery from Egypt, 
with no ceremonial worship, with no priesthood, might seem 
almost without the presence of Jehovah. To this end, Jero- 
boam Cl used two golden calves to be made, and consecrated 
some ignoble persons, not of the Levitical tribe, as the priest- 
hood. " These calves were set up, the one in the central 
position of Beth-el, already c.onsecrated by ancient veneration 
as o?:ice the seat of divine worship, the other in the remote 
of Band They were not, strictly speaking, idols, but 
were spt^cioosly conirived as symbolic representations, pro- 
baiily [a’tjscrving some resemblance to the cherubim, ot which 
ox was one of the four constituent parts. Still, they were 
set up ill no less flagrant violation of the lawr, than if they had 
been the deities of Egypt, to which they bore a great likeness. 
This heinous deviation from the Mosaic polity, and from the 
Mosaic religion, was not carried into eflect without remon- 
strance on the part of the prophets. As Jeroboam stood by 
the altar to burn incense, one of the seers made his appear- 
ance, denouneed a curse, and foretold the disasters that would 
inevitably ensue. The king attempting to seize him, his hand 
was suddenly withered, but restored at the prayer of the 
prophet The prophet himself, not strictly complying with 
the divine command, was destroyed on his return home by 
a lion, an awful example to all those who should unfaithfully 
exercise that function, so important in the later period of the 
Jewish kingdom. But Jeroboam was not satisfied with thus 
securing his throne against the influence of the national 
religion. It may be assumed, that, not without bis sugges- 
tion or connivance, his patron, Shisbak,“ king of Egypt, made 

' if Ewald’s translation of i Kings xii. 30 be right, ** and ail Israel 
wnK;kipJ>f/f as one man I’ must have been a very popular place of religious 

I'eho.rT. 

- M. CIiam|.)ortlon ha‘-' found at Karnak a sculpture, with the name of 
Shisiinnk (Slnr.bakb represented dragging the chiefs of thirty nations before 
hi - j'oils. Among tlie.se is the figure of one with the Jewish character of form 
and countenance^ and the inscription Joudaha Melek, king of the Jews: the 
names of the other Egyptian kings mentioned in the Hebrew Annals, Zerah 
tile Ethiopian, Tirhakah, and So, have likewise been made out satisfactorily. 

This I believe is now doubted, yet Bunsen in one of his later works writes: 
** Die tins erhaltenen iigyplischen Denkmaler die 11ns Scheschonks Triumph 
ther Juda iind Ainalek so erkundlicb vor Augen stellen.” Gou in Geschichte^ 

i. p* 327. 
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a descent on the kingdom of Judah, now weakened by the 

Rmr'S Ammonitish mother of 

1 f perverted the mind of her son to 

the idolatry, or at least to endure the idolatry, of her fore- 
fathers. Foreign usages crept into the worship of God 

Judah. Rehoboam offered no effectual resistance to the 
invader; his fenced cities seem to have made no resfotance- 
for the king of Egypt came up with an army which might rival 
those of the famous older kings, the Rhamses, the SeStrS 

hk hfn*™®®' Nubians, Ethiopians, marched under 

his banner— 1200 chariots, and 60,000 cavalry. 1 On the 

Shemaiah, Rehoboam bowed and 
humbled himself before the overwhelming foe. He was 
content to save Jerusalem from utter desolation: but the 

P®'^“ Solomon .were plun- 

othefs replaced by 

others made of the baser metals, brass especially. ^ 

Rehoboam was succeeded 
on the throne of Judah fay Abijah, his son (b.c. 962), who 
immediately raised a great force to subdue tL kingdom of 
Israel. The armies of Abijah and Jeroboam met in Mount 

on his side both numbers (800,000 
men to 400,000) and military skill, which enabled him to 
surmund the forces of Judah. But Abijah had the rd riois 
foelmgs of the people The presence of the priesthood and 
the sound of the sacred trumpets inspirited Judah, as much as 
they disheartened Israel. Jeroboam was totally defeated with 
the loss of 500,000 men; 2 the disaster preyed on his mind 
and he never after recovered his power or enterprise. The 

h of kingdom of Israel, Beth-el, fell into the 

Jiaocis of. the conqueror.® ' 

2 Chron.’xii. • ' 

PlsTilSsiSS 

This war, which is passed over in a sin<:j-le sentence in I'hp R'-'oIr 
assumes this impon&ncQ in the Book of Chron?cV‘s ^ Chr-n 

WumpcS'onhrS^od!^* prayers, and finaliy to tae\erriWe 
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After a short reign of three years— having raised the king- 
dom by this victory to great power, and having assumed the 
state and pomp of an Oriental sovereign — ^Abijah died. He 
left a numerous offspring by fourteen wives — twenty-two sons^ 
and sixteen daughters^ He was succeeded by his son Asa 
(b.c. 959), a prudent and religious prince. Asa pursued the 
wiser policy of estabiishing the national religion in all its 
splendour and influence, encouraging those who came up to 
the feasts from the neighbouring kingdom, and checking 
idolatry. He enacted capital punishment against ail who 
sliofild refuse to worship Jehovah according to the rites of 
their forefathers : this was done at the admonition of the 
pruphet Azariah, the son of Oded. He punished idolatry 
even, in the person of Maachah, the queen-mother, whom he 
degraded and banished. Asa strengthened his army and 
fortified , his cities, and thus was enabled to . repel a most, 
foriiiidabie ■ invasion headed by Zerah the.- Ethiopian,, some, 
suppose an Arabian, or, more probably, either Osorcbon, the 
king of Egypt, .or: his general, at- the he.ad -(it is said),..of .a. 
million of men, and 300,000 chariots.^ 

But -while, from the. sacred reverence in which the .-lineage. 
of.^,David'-an.d Solomon were held, the throne of Judah passed 
quietly "from son to son, the race of Jeroboam, having nO' 
hereditary .^.greatiiess. in their favour, were speedily cut off. 
from.: .the .succ.ession, and adventurer after adventurer con-, 
tested the kmgdo-m of Israel During the iilness of his -■elder' 
sori, Abijah, Jeroboam had sent -his. wife, in . disguise,- tO: 
consult the prophet Ahijah upon his fate.- ■■ This, singularly - 
pathetic incident is related towards the -close of Jero-boam'-s- 
reign, but must have taken place much earlier. At the close 
of: a.: reign of twenty-two years, Jeroboam’s son born" of . the 
Egyptian princess, perhaps born in Egypt, could not have 
been a child. The mother, the Egyptian princess, is sent, 
and in her rnatemai agony, consents to go, and cast herself 
at the feet of the Hebrew prophet (it was the friendly jarophet 
Ahijah, who had designated Jeroboam for the royal throne)^ 
She iji>re not only offerings to propitiate the priest-— loaves of 
brc‘ad, a bunch of grapes, and honey, but cakes also for the 
pi<jpiiefs children."* The blind and aged prophet recognised 
the’ wife of Jeroboam thoiigii in disguise, and refused all gifts 
from her unholy hand. He then pronounced the dark doom 

^ 2 Chron, »ii. 21. ^ 2 Chron. xiv* 

S' From the passage in the LXX. 
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which impended over the house of Jeroboam. The child, the 
heir, was to be distinguished from the rest of the race only by 
an early peaceful death and an honourable burial. The rest 
were to be cut off cruelly, ignominiously. As the mother 
returned to Tirzah,i the capital city, the wild wail of her 
attendants from the walls told that all was over. As she 
crossed the threshold the child died, and all Israel mourned 
jor the child. So, in this case alone, was the dismal prophecy 
not fulfilled : Him that dielh oj Jeroboam in the citv shall the 
dop eat: and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the 
air eat. At the death of Jeroboam the fatal prophecy im- 
mediately came to pass in all its crushing terribleness. Nadab, 
ms son and .successor (b.c. 957), was dethroned and put to 
death, and his whole lineage put to the sword by Baasha 
fee. 9SS)— a man of low birth, not of the tribe of Ephraim', 
Issachar._ Baasha fell iipoo Nadab while besieffin^ 
Gibbethon, a Philistine city. Baasha filled the throne for 
twenty-four years. He endeavoured to counteract the prudent 
policy of Asa, by building a city (Ramah) on the frontier, to 
intercept those who deserted to the older kingdom and to 
the purer religion of Jerusalem. In the war that emued, 
&e king of Judah carried off the materials collected for build- 
ing this city. Asa adopted a more unprecedented measure 
a_ league with a foreign potentate, the king of Syria. The 
kingdom of Damascus, after the dissolution of the empire of 
David and Solomon, and the disruption into the hostile 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, had risen to great power. 
Asa scrupled not to form an alliance with heathen Damascus 
against his Israelitish brethren. This league he purchased 
by a considerable present, taken from the treasures of the 
Temple. These treasures must have remained after the 
plunder of Shishafc, or accumulated since that time. Ben- 
hadad fell with overwhelming force on the northern part of 
the Israelitish kingdom, thus making a formidable diversion 
m favour of king Asa. The zeal of the prophets took fire, 
and Hanani, in the name of God, remonstrated against the 
unnatural alliance. The house of Baasha, after his death 
suflered the same fate with that of Jeroboam j his son, Elah 
was overthrown by Zimri, Zimri in his turn by Omri. Omri 
finally prevailing over another antagonist, Tibni, transferred 
the royal residence from Tirzah, a beautiful city (in Tirzah 

i This is called elsewhere Sicera : were they the same place ? 
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Zimri had set fire to the royal : palace, and burnt himself 
and all the treasures in the flames), to Samaria, so long the 
hated rival of Jerasaiem. Omri founded a fourth dynasty of 
Israelitish sovereigns, which lasted for four generations. 

The apostasy of the ten tribes, and the wickedness of their 
kings, did not reach their height till the accession of Ahab, the 
son of Oiii.ri (b.c. 919). This prince married Jezebel, the fierce 
and cruel daughter of the king of Sidond Under her influence 
the Sidoriian worship of Baal, the Sun, was introduced ; his 
temples were openly built and consecrated; and this fierce 
and persecuting idolatry threatened to exterminate the ancient 
religion. The prophets— who throughout the whole period 
from the accession of Jeroboam are constantly rising up and 
rebuking the growing idolatry and wickedness specially of the 
house of Omri — were put to death. 100 only escaped, con- 
cealed in a cave. Yet these intrepid defenders of the God 
of their fetliers still arose to remonstrate against these fatal 
innovations; till at length Elijah,- the greatest of the order, 
took up the contest, . and ^ defied and triumphed over the 
cruelty both of the king and his bloodthirsty consort. 

At this period the prophets act their most -prominent and' 
important part in Jewish history, particularly in that of Israel, 
where, the Levites having been, expelled and the priesthood 
degraded, they remained the only defenders of the law .and, 
religion of the land. Prophecy, it has been observed before, : 
ill its more extensive meaning, comprehended the whole 
.course of religious education ; and as the Levi tical class .'were-, 
the sole, authorised conservators' and .interpreters of the 'law, 
the prophets were many of them of that tribe, or at least 
persons educated under their care, ■■ Now,- however,' ' they 
uss'ume a higher character, and appear, as a. separate and' in-, 
fiuential class in the state. They are no longer' the musicians, 
poets, and historians of the country, but '.men- .full .of, 'a hig.li 
a]“*d solemn enthusiasm, the moral and -religious - teachers of' 
tlie people. They are the voice of Jehovah to. His ■ people. ' 
The most eminent are described as directly, and sometimes 
suddenly, designated for their office- by- divine- Inspiration,,, 
riHiowed with the penver of working miracles, and of fore- 
’ll can be 110 doubt Ironi authorities, drawn .it should .seem from the 
'ryriaii archives, that there was at this time 'a king of -Tyrej Ethaboius.'.'or 
EUibas/L The relation of Tyre and Sidon, their . relative- antiquity or supre-'^ 
macy— whether they were the alternate heads of a. great maritime confederacy^ 
under the same or under rival governmeats— seems a question which will 
hardly admit of solution. 
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telling future events. But, even setting aside their divine 
commission, the prophets were the great constitutional patriots 
of the Jewish state j the champions of virtue, liberty, justice, 
and the strict observance of the civil and religious law, against 
the iniquities of the kings and of the people. In no instance 
do they fall beneath, often they rise above, the lofty and 
humane morals of the Mosaic Institutes.’ They are always 
on the side of the oppressed; they boldly rebuke, but never 
factiously insult, their kings; they defend, but never flatter 
the passions of the people. In no instance does one of the 
acknowledged seers, like the turbulent demagogues of the 
Grecian or Roman republics, abuse his popular influence for 
his own personal aggrandisement or authoritj’. They endure, 
they suffer, they even, as tradition reports of Isaiah, are 
martyrs to their faith: but they aspire to no office of state: 
they have no civil dignity ; they stand alone, a separate and 
acknowledged power, but that power purely and essentially 
religious, yet without any sacerdotal dignity or authority. 
Sometimes the Hebrew prophets ventured beyond the borders 
of their own land, a.nd were universally received with honour 
and with awe ; for, in fact, most of the Rastern nations: treat 
with reverence all pretensions to divine afflatus; so as to re., 
spect even madness or idiocy, as possibly partaking of that 
mysterious influence. Hence, the appearance of Elisha at 
Damascus, or even of Jonah at Nineveh, is by no means im- 
probable. Neveitheless the exercise of the prophetic function 
was attended with the greatest danger, particularly in their 
native country. The Mosaic law, while it promised an un- 
interrupted line of prophets, provided by the enactment of the 
severest penalties, and by the establishment of a searching 
test, against the unwarranted assumption of the holy office. 
If the prophet’s admonitions were not in accordance with 
the law, or if the event answered not to his predictions, he 
was to be put to death. Hence though false prophets might 
escape by dexterously flattering the powerful, the bold and 
honest discharge of the office demanded the highest zeal and 
intrepidity. 

1 See above, p. 220. Among the older writers there is a good account of 
the Institution of the Prophets in Vitringa de Syn. Vet. “ Propheta KU3 
apud Hebrmos vocatur omnis divinm voluntatis interpres, omnis inquaro qui 
de rebus divinis disserit, easc|ue lifaerius enarrat, sive earum scientiam I>io 
debet sive etiam aliis qui a Deo instruct! sum, viris sanctis. Est 

autem S»33 idem prorsus iis qui apud nos dicitur theologus ’’ (p. 356). On 
the prophetic schools compare p. 930 
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Of all the prophets, none united such distinguished qualifica- 
tions, or was so highly gifted, as Elijah, who appeared at this 
disastrous jiinctiire, when the abrogation of the ancient religion, 
and the formal establishment of the Sidonian worship, were 
subtly and deliberately attempted. Ahab might seem, at the 
instigation of his Sidonian wife, to have had this impious 
design, not merely of abolishing, for the worship of the 
Sidonian Baal and Sidonian Astarte, the pure and exclusive 
avsoratioii of Jehovah, now restored at Jerusalem by the holy 
caie of Asa and Jehoshaphat, but even the more mitigated 
idolatry of Jeroboam, the symbolic images, the calves erected 
ill BetlVel and in Dan. To this end Ahab meditated, or had 
already almost perpetrated, the destruction of the whole pro- 
phetic order, formidable from their numbers, as well as their 
courage and zeal. For at one time we find 400 assembled; 
and, as above stated, out of . a wdder massacre, Obadiah - had 
concealed in two caves 100 prophets, supplied them with 
provisions, and, it should seem, preserved their imperilled 
lives from the murderous persecution. At this time the order, 
and each individual of the order, disappears for a while, either 
put /to death, or in concealment, or.baving taken .refuge ■ in 
Jnd«a. But in place of the whole order stands forth one 
pro.phet, ..single in .power, in courage, in awfulness; in him, the^ 
spirit of God has concentred itself; till he takes to himself his 
appointed successor Elisha, the Tishbite is absolutely alone. 

Elijah was born, and bred we know not where (of the. place' 
from which he is called the Tishbite there is no. record .or 
tradition) — but .it .was in the wild, .free.. mountain pastures of 
Gilead that the spirit fell upon the. seer. . He was not of. the 
race of the prophets ; he was trained in no school of the 
prophets ; he had not been educated to his spiritual wisdom ; 
we hear nothing of bis powers of music ; there is no record of 
any of those sublime bursts of poetry which distinguish the 
later prophets, Isaiah or Jeremiah, He appears suddenly, 
abruptly ; his language is brief, plain, rude. It should seem 
that I'lis outward appearance was appalling. He was above 
the common height of man. His dress (strange in the 
luxurious court, in the ivory palace, that wonderful work of 
king Ahab) was that of the desert herdsman : he had long, 
wild hair, the sheepskin and the leathern girdle around his 
loins, the coarse mantle of haircloth, which fell from and 
hung in its dark folds around his massy shoulders. 

At his first appearance before Ahab, unsummoned, unex- 
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pected (wheti the king might have supposed himself safe from 
the intrusion of any of those bold detecters of his designs), 
this greatest of the prophets, in few, terrible words, denounced, 
as imminent and immediate, one of those penalties, with which, 
according to the first principles of the Mosaic law, the land 
was threatened on the desertion of the national worship, a 
long and distressing drought of man}’* years.^ Having delivered 
his message, Elijah withdrew as suddenly as he appeared. In 
an instant he was beyond all apprehension, ail vengeance. 
First he concealed himself near a brook which ran into the 
Jordan; there he was fed, as some translate the word, b\ 
ravens; as others, by travelling merchants,. or Arabians.^' At' 
length the brook dried up, and Elijah fled into Sarepte, a 
town within the dominions of his Sidonian enemies. Here 
he was entertained by a charitable widow, whose services 
were rewarded by the miraculous repletion of her cruse of 
oil, and the restoration of her swooning son to Siill 

year after year the drought continued; the fruitful plains and 
the luxuriant valleys of Ephraim and Zebiilon lay parched 
and crumbling with heat ; the fountains, the wells, the rivers, 
were all dried up ; there was not herbage enough to feed the 
royal horses and cattle. The king and his chief minister set 
off on a survey of the land, to see the extent of the calamity. 
.At . this Juncture,, -Elijah, suddenly appeared again before the 
..king, having'previouslysent: him a message by the reluctant 
Obadiah. ■ He demanded to put the truth of the two religions 
to the test of a public-, and splendid miracle. , The scene took 
..-.place on the summit of that- lofty mountain, Carmel, m^hich, 
-on -one side, commands a view of the' boundless : sea, on the 
.Other, of the richest valleys of the promised land. .' The . priests 
..of Baal, the Sun-god, assembled to the rm'rnber of ' 450 j Elijah' 
stood -alone.:... AIL the people awaited' the ■ issue .in-, anxious-.' 
expectation. Whichever sacrifice was kindled by fire from 


^ Joseplws appeals to Menander's History of King Ethbaal of T}Te forao 
aUusion to a great drought at this time~~’A/ipox/a Sl dvrov iyi^ero awo 
rm^Tweppeperalov fiii]pbs^ rw ixofiipov iroos rod''TwGp^€p€Taiov. 

5"' adrSv Trot7j<raiit.ipov Kcpavpbvs iKapova Joseptu Ant. viii, 13. 

2 Some Jews raise a scruple whether ravens brought Elia-, bread and flesh, 
or nten called “ Ravens.” So Kimchi upon the place There are 

some who, by understand merchants, according to that which is said, 

I *The men of Orbo of thy merchandise,’ Ezeldf'l xxvii. 27.” 
See Lightfoot (who does not agree to this version), Chorographical Dccad. 

' Works 'by. Pitman.,. X.- 245 . 

The original text does not authorise the notion that he was actually 
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feeaverij was to decide the cause. The priests of Baal having 
selected their victim, placed it on the altar. As their god 
began to arise above the eastern horizon, they haile4 his 
apj3ea.rance with the smoke of their incense, and the loud 
sound of tl'ieir orisons. They continued their supplications 
till he reached the height of his noonday splendour; then 
with frantic cries, wild dances, cutting their flesh with knives 
and lancets, they saiiimoiied their god to reveal his power. 
All above was mute and still, the altar cold and unkind! ed. 
Elijah began to taunt them, Crj aloud (he said), for he is a 
god ; eitker ke is talking^ or he is fi/rsuiug^ or he Is a 
jmrrey^ or ferddfjenfure he s/eepeih, and .must- be awaked. 

^ Still a.s the orb began to descend, they ■■continued .to chant 
their hymns, till at length it sank into the -waves of the sea. 
Elijah then raised an altar of twelve stones, filled the trench 
around it with water, placed the victim upon it, and uttered :.a' 
brief ..and simple prayer to the God of. his fathers,- Tostan.- 
taneoiisly the fire flashed down, and consumed both the sacri- 
fice and the altar, and licked up the rvater in the trench. The 
people at once recognised the hand of God ; the law was put 
in force against the idolatrous priests,- -they were taken down.' ^ 
and put to death on the banks of the Kishoa. Immediately ' 
the curse w^as removed from the land : Elijah saw a small 
cloud, the usual forerunner of rain, arise aS from the sea,. and- 
the whole country was refreshed by abundant showers. Elijah 
entered Jezrcel w-ith AJiab, but was soon -obliged' to, .-dy from-- 
the -vengean.ee of the queen. The Israelitish king, .acknow- . 
.ledged t.h.e .power of the God of ^ Israel-;- but the :... strange 
Sidonian worshipper of Astarte would lose her life, or^ -liave 
that of the audacious prophet 

Elijah passed, first to Beersheba, the. southern extremity of 
Judah, then into the desert, to' Horeb, the -scene of the 
delivery of the Law. Imagination would fain - follow^ ■■ ■ the 
greatest of the prophets, the man who may be held to be, 
who appears in the solemn scene of -the Transfiguration as 
the representative of prophetry, . as . the divine -interpreter of 
the divine law, as the moral mediator, if we may so speak, 
between the barbarous code of a yet- barbarous -race and- -the.-, 
rdighjii of the Gospel, the religion of love and civilisation, 
as tiie connecting bond, dare we say? between Moses and 
Jesus— among the appalling scenes, the frowning precipices, 
the deep ravines, the mountain summits, hallowed, according 
to the Mosaic records, by the presence of God. But imagina- 
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tion has not even a tradition, certainly not a tradition of the 
•least antiquity, to guide its way. In the desert Elijah received 
a divine commission to anoint a new king of Syria, Hazael; 

new king of Israel, Jehu; a new prophet in his own place,* 
Elisha. 1 he circumstances of the divine communication are 
remarkable, as apparently designed to impress the mind with 
notions of the greatness and goodness, rather than of the 
terror and wrath of God. It might seem as a kind of symbolic 
prediction of the Gospel, a quiet prophetic preparation of the 
human mind for something gentler, calmer, more soothing to 
the spirit of man, which was yet to come. God appears neither 
in the earthquake nor the fire, but in the still small voice 
. behind: behold the LoTd passed hy^ atid a g'teui UMd sItoh^- 
\:Wmd rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the JLord, the Lord was not in the wind i and after ike wind 
an earthquake, the Lord was not in. the earthquake ; and after 
the earthquake a fire, the Lord was not in the fire ; and after 
the fire, a still small voice. 

In the meantime- the affairs of Israel, after the restoration ' 
of the ancient religion, had prospered. This restoration might 
seeni more surprising, as in the solitude of Horeb it is com- 
municated to Elijah, for his support and consolation, that in 
the whole kingdom might be found seven thousand true 
worshippers who had not bowed the knee to BaaL Ahab ' 
lived m the utmost magnificence : he erected splendid buildings ' ■■ 
„ in .many .cities, . especially , in .JezreeL- Ere long, however, a ' 
great confederacy of the Syrian kings, headed by Benhadad, " 
, a name common to the kings of Damascus, after an insolent 
: command of unconditional surrender, besieged Samaria. These 
... Syrian .wars, full of striking incident, ' must be related with 
rapidity... : As the Syrian troops were negligently feasting in 
. .their camp,. certain, of the. youth .of .high rank fell upon them, 
and discomfited them with terrible slaughter. The Syrians 
consoled themselves by the notion, that the, God of Israel was 
the .God, of the Hills on^ the plain their superior numbers 
and immense,. force in ., chariots would regain their superiority* 

A second total defeat destroyed their confidence, thougli the 
Israelites were described as two little fiocks of kids in" com-* 

.,. parison- with, the... vast army of their, foe. The fugitives took 
refuge in Aphek, and great numbers were crushed by the 
falling of the walls of that city. Benhadad and his leaders 
had no course but to surrender. Ahab received them honour- 
ably, spared their lives, on condition that ail the conquests 
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of the Syrians should be restored, and that the Israelites 
should have a quarter in the city of Damascus assigned for 
their residence. This unusual lenity, and 4 he neglect to secure 
the inviolability of the Holy Land by the exemplary punish- 
ment of foreign invaders, roused the indignation of the pro- 
phets, one of whom appeared wounded and with ashes op his 
head, and rebuked the king for this, according to the existing 
notions, most criminal weakness. 

The proviclei tial suc'cess of Ahab's arms neither recoodied 
him to the v’orship of the true God, nor taught him reverence 
for tht* institutes of his country. The law of property was 
siTl in full fcTCe; but a piece cf land, occupied by a viiieyn^d, 
l)ing rTinvmihcnlly near that of the king in Jezreel, he deshed 
to purchase it. Naboth, the owner, refused to alienate the 
inlieritcmce of his family. By the advice of his crafty queen, 
Aiinb caused ihe* unhappy man to be accused of blasphemy. 
Through the subornation of witnesses, and the corru|)ti.on of 
the fiiiuiicfpal court of judicature, he procured his condem- 
nation : Naboth was stoned to death. The crime was no 
sooner conuiiitted than, the king was startled by the sudden 
re-appearance of Elijah — with more than his wonted terrific 
enex'gy, dauntless courage, and pregrmnt force of sententious 
yet picturesque language. jYasf thou foimd mt% O mine enemy t 
Uttered the shuddering king. / have fotmd tkee^ answ^ered the 
prophet Tie denounced divine vengeance, and proclaimed 
aloud, that the dogs should lick the. blood- of Ahab^ .as they, 
had licked the blood of Naboth ; that a fate as terrible awaited 
.his queen, .Jezebel, near the walls -of Jezreel and, that .the - 
whole royal family should perish by a violent death. Aiiab 
himself stood aghast at this terrible sentence : he bowed down 
before the prophet, arrayed himself in sackcloth, showed every 
outward and inward sign of bitter penitence ; ke went softly 
— his proud demeanour was subdued ; the haughty king be- 
came meek and gentle. The doom was mitigated : it wss to 
fall, not on him, but on his house. The kingdom, before it 
departed, was to descend to his son. 

All this time the kingdom of Judah had enjoyed an interval 
of peace and prosperity. After a reign of forty- one years, Asa 
was succeeded (b.c. 918) by his son Jehoshaphat The; new 
king pursued the prudent and religious course of his father, 
fortified his kingdom, maintained a powerful army, established 
public teachers of the law, and organised the courts of judica- 
ture in all the cities of Judah. This revolution, it may be 
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called, in the admmistration both of civil and religious law by 

Jehoshaphatj demands, as it seems to me, grave attention. 
Jehoshaphat established throughout the kingdom a complete 
judicial system. Judges were to hold their sittings in every 
city of the realm. Levites, priests, and eiders were designated 
, tor this office. There was the strongest charge against partiality 
and the acceptance of bribes they were-, to. judge, between- 
man and man according to recognised, it should seem, written 
law to judge, in the name of God, to warn the people of 
.their religious as well as of their civil duties. At the head 
of this whole judicial establishment was Amariah, the Chief 
Priest:, the Levites and others were his officers; they were to 
be , superior to ail awe of man-— to acknowledge and enforce 
. only the awe of God.^ The kingdom was in a high state of 
prosperity ; the Philistines and the Arab tribes paid tribute to 
the king ot Jerusalem. By this time the bitter animosities, 
which arose out of the separation of the kingdoms, had sub- 
sided. Jehoshaphat entered into an alliance with the king of 
Israel ; and, in an .evil hour, he married liis son Jehoram to 
the cruel and ambitious daughter of Ahab, Athaliah, who 
introduced the crimes- and calamities of the Israelitish dynasty 
into the royal house: of Judah. Ahab had determ.ineci to . 
wrest the important town of Ramoth, in Gilead, from the ' 
power of the Syrians, and summoned his ally, Jehoshaphat, ^ 
.-Ao . his ....assista,nce. But before the expedition • set forth^ the 
'. prophets were. to.-be consulte.d. . Ahab had, however, taken a ■ 
..sure .way. .of ridding himself of their importunate admonitions, 

f Chron. xix. 4-12.. . .-Kere" again, where the .Book of Kings is 'Sileiitv 
: l5.:.ok. of Ciironicles is full, of this- solemn, and important duty and of these:.'< 
iinn’onted honours conferred on the Levitical order, and on the High Priest 
.Amanah, of the .line of -Zadok.' From Zadok Arnariali was hlJh iif descent, ■. . 
as.. was Jehoshaphat, in; the- line from David (i Ciiron. vL irl Bu-' theix* is 
aii‘..t.iier im.portant consideration which bears on nioJern controveray. The 
. ..lay.. mu 3 . appointed, to be. administered between man and man, b-emveen man 
aa . Gouj., must have been;. a .code univers.ally accepted, enshrined in.' general ■ 
reverence, supposed tO;' command general obedience; and this can '"hardly 
' o but'a WTitten code ; it was not the Common Law, but 

th ■ iStatute Law of Israel, ■. Singularly enough Ewalrl, while he f'ienics that this 
Lnw was the Pentateuch, admits that the Chronicler may n.ave bd’. ved t jut 
J t vvTts the Pentateuch .{vvie ..der.^ Chroniker meinen konnte, p. 158, note), f 
. .coil %ss .that .whet.her the .Chronicler wrote or compiled under iC;:;ra r.r rtftet 
Kara, I mxist think, conside.ring..themeanisof knowledge at his coiurn'iad, tl;at 
his authority is more trustworthy than that of the most profoand German 
..scholar ..of ..the xpth century. That the Pentateuch was then In every respect 
ui the same form, entire and uniiiterpolated, as at present (what niodification 
»t underwent under E^ira we know not), I presume not to determine ; but that 
It was m aii main points the same, especially as regards the £mw, I can have 
no doubt * » » 
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by raising a prophetic fraternity in his own interests. The 
honest MJeaiahj who alone foretold calamity and ruin, was 
insulted and thrown into prison ; and Ahab, persuaded by his 
own prophets, who were fiUed ndth lying spirits^ went boldly 
out to the war. In the onset the troops of Syria avoided the 
armies and king of Judah, and centred their whole attack 
against the person of the king of Israel. Ahab, shot through 
by a random arrow, was brought to Samaria ; bis armour and 
chariot were washed in the pool of Samaria, where, according 
to the prediction of Elijah, the dogs licked his blood 

Jehosiiaphat, on his return to his own kingdom, was 
threatened b) o. formidable confederacy of Ammonites, 
Moabites, and other predatory tribes, who appeared among 
the. rich gardens' of Engedi, west of the ■ Dead Sea. . Up to 
this time those neighbouring tribes, who had been subjects 
during the reigns of David and Solomon, seem to have main- 
tained at least a doubtful aliegiaoce under their, successors. 
They now appear in arms, in open assertion of their in- 
dependence, and ill a powerful league. But while the army 
of Judah remained motionless, engaged in their religious 
rites, and joining in their hymns of battle, some misunden 
standing or dissension broke out among the troops of the 
enemy; the dilferent tribes fell upon each other, and Judah 
had only to share the rich booty of the abandoned camp. 

The alliance between the two Hebrew kingdoms lasted 
during the short and uneventful reign of Ahaziah (b.c. 391), 
the son, and successor of Ahab. ■. ■ This prince,, having met 
with an accident ■ which endangered' .his life, - sent to consult 
Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whom perhaps the Philistines 
endowed with some of the powers of healing attributed by 
the Greeks to Apollo. Elijah was commanded to rebuke 
this idolatrous disparagement of the 'God of Israel; twice, a 
troop of fifty men sent to seize him were struck with lightning ; 
the third time he came boldly down from the hill on which 
he stood, and foretold the king^s death. That death almost 
immediately took place. Jehoram, Ahaziah’s brother, ascended 
the tlirone. Jehoram^s first measure was the organisation 
of a confederacy between the kings of Israel, Judah, and 
.Edom, to chastise the revolted king of Movab, who had refused 
liis accustomed tribute of 100,000 sheep and 100,000 lambs. 
Their united forces marched round the fopt of the Dead Sea, 
but found themselves bewildered in an arid desert without 
m^ater. By the advice of Elisha, who had now assumed the 
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prophetic office, they dag deep trenches along the plain, down 
which the waters from the mountainous district of Edom 
flowed rapidly and abundantly. The Moabites, in the niomiiiyj, 
mistaking the waters reddened by the rising sun, for pools of 
blood, supposed that the common fate of confederate armies 
had taken place, that they had quarrelled, and mutually 
slaughtered each other. They sallied down to plunder ihe 
camp, bat meeting with unexpected resistance, w^-rc defeated 
on ail sides. The king of Moab in his despair, after having 
in vain attempted to break through the hostile forces, and 
having seen his whole country cruelly devastated, offered his 
eldest SOB as a sacrifice to his gods. Yet. Iievseems to have' 
been saved from total ruin by some dissension among the 
.allies, which, led to the withdrawing of their forces. 

,, .O..n the death ofjehoshaphat, his son Jehoram succeeded, and 
thus we have a prince of the same name on each of the tvvo 
thrones, i,ncreasing the difficulty of reiati'ng the parallel. history 
of the two kingdoms with perspicuity. In the first measure of 
Jehoram, king of Judah, the fatal consequences of the'C-oimectioB ' 
wnth the sanguinary house of Ahab began to appear; all his 
brethren were put to death without remorse, according to the 
common usage of the Harem, especially later among the Otto- 
man Turks. The reign which began in blood, proceeded in 
,^idQla^ry;,...and defeat,- till, the ..fearful doom, denounced in av 
.letter sent . ,hy the. - prophet Elisha, was . entirely, fulfllled. The 
..kingdom . suffered a- fatal blow -in the revolt of Edom, and the - 
loss of their- ■re.maining- seaport on the .Red Sea. :'Jehos!iaphat.' 
;. had continued this commerce in coiijunctioo' with Ahaziah,-.- 
.Mog of Israel;.- he .-had ■.-fitted .out a large fleet at Ezion-geber,-‘ 
,\v.hich was, wrecked on a ledge of rocks neai* that 'iiicori:imo.d.ious:'^- 
■ harbour. ■ He .then transferred his marine to Elal:h, .an.d^ fitted'' ^ 
another ■expedition on his own account with better success." ■ 
But Elalh now also fell into the hands of the lebeliious 
Edomites, and ail commerce was entirely cut off. Nor was 
this the end of Jehoram’s calamities ; *^the Piihlsdnes and 
Arabians invaded the country, surprised his palace, captured 
his seraglio, and slew all his sons but one. Jehoram himself 
died of a painful and loathsome disease, so little honoured, 
that he was not buried in the sepulchre of the kings ; Ahaziah 
his son succeeded. 

We now return to the kingdom of Israel, where we find 
the king, Jehoram, engaged in a new war with his inveterate 
enemy, the Syrian king of Damascus. The hopes of the 
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cooEtry rested on the prophet Elisha. The departure of 
Elijah had been as marvellotis as his life. A dim fore- 
knowledge of his approaching end had not only been com- 
municated to his faithful follower, Elisha, who, for once 
disobedient to his master, refuses to stay behind at Gilgal, 
but the prophets of Beth-ei as the two passed on, the prophets 
. of -JerkhO' as the two passed on, intimated that the master was 
about to enter into bis rest. I know it,*^ said the follower : 
‘‘ bold your peaced^ From Jericho fifty prophets followed the 
two, but they were to witness .only at a distance, and across 
the stream of Joraari, the scene of the departure. The waters 
clave before them, and the prophets .passed on ; a whirlwind . 
eavtfiopf.‘d them in its wdid circle ; a vision of a chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire, rose between them ; the w^hirlwdnd 
continued, and the greatest ^ of the prophets was seen ^ no 
more on earlhd But the memoiy of Elijah,, as the great type 
and representative of the prophetic order,., sank .deep into 
the hearts of the Jewish people. ■ It was -remarkable that a 
prophet who lived entirely, in the ■ revoited: kingdom, among 
the ancestors of the Samaritans,— -who, ..as- far as wc know, 
never set his foot in Jerusalem— who is never known to have 
written a word, to whom were ascribed., none . of - their won- 
derful prophetic poems— should be received by later Jewish 
tradition as the prophet, as the forerunner, a.nd harbinger 
of the Messiah. 

Eiisha appeared with the mantle of his master before whom 
the waters of the Jordan had again, divided ; but whether he 
was endowed with a double share, of his ■ masters spirit, as 
he had prayed, appears doubtful, for. if is .not quite easy to 
ascertain the sense of the- record- The'. early period of Elisha^s 
prophetic office is described as a succession- of - miracles ; . he 
purified the waters of Jericho,- .to., .which was attri.buted -the 
singular property of causing women to miscarry : he laid his' 
curse on forty-two children in Beth-el, .who .had mocked his. 
bald head, they m'ere devoured by ■bears.: he multiplied a 


^ Tile tf;xL will hardly bear out the notioa of Elijah seate'd iu-a .car of lire, 
and visibly- ascending- into heaven, as poetry and painting have delighted to 
repfCHini the wonderful scene. 

The in'ial silence of the Book of Chronicles about 'the .prophet Elijah ifi.. 
rei ia‘lod)K ; it ujenti ns only a letter sent to jehoram by Elijah (Elijah bad 
died before the aceessioii of jehoram j, and this is the only writing attributed 
10 the prtphel (2 Chroo. xxi, The supplementary character of the Book 
of Chr<...iiicle 5 may partly account for this ; but considering how many evenbv 
It repeats after the Book of Kings, it is still a curious fact. 
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widow’s vessel of oil, and restored to life the child of an 

opulent woman In the town of Shunam : he destroyed the 
poisonous qualities of a mess of herbs, and fed loo men 
with twenty loa%^es. He had contributed to gain the victory 
over the Moabites. His fame spread into Syria. Naaman, 
one of the great military leaders of that kingdom, was a leper! 
Elisha cured him by commanding him to wash in the Jordan : 
but to avoid the least suspicion of venality, he not merelv 
refused all remuneration, but his servant, Gehazi, was punished 
by the same disease for fraudulently obtaining gifts, in his 
name, from the grateful stranger. As the Syrians pressed ihh 
war with greater vigour, their king, Benhadad, found all his 
measures anticipated ; and attributed his want of success to 
the presence of Elisha. He sent an army to surprise him in 
the city of Dothan, at no great distance from Samaria. The 
troops were all smitten with blindness, conducted to Samaria, 
but released by the merciful inteiwention of the prophet. 

The city of Samaria was now environed on all sides, and 
endured the first of those dreadful sieges, by which the two 
capitals of the Jewish kingdoms appear, through some awful 
fatality, to have been distinguished beyond all the other cities 
of the world. The most loathsome food, an ass^s head and 
the dung of pigeons, were sold at enormous prices. Two 
women had made an^ agreement to kill, their children for food, 
and one of them called upon the king to enforce her reluctant 
co-partner to fulfil' her share in this" horrible compact. The 
king rent his clothes, and was discovered to have sackcloth 
next his skin. ' Jehoram, for some reason which does not 
appear, determined to %vreak his vengeance on Elisha : when 
on a sudden the prophet announces the speedy discomfiture' 

. ,of the Syrian army, and unexampled abundance and. cheapness - 
of provisions. First, some lepers, desperate from their wretched 
condition, ■ sally forth: they find the camp totally deserted. 
Wild noises of arms and chariots had been heard on all sides. 
The Syrians, supposing that the Egyptians, or some other 
powerful allies, had marched to the relief of Samaria, had 
been seized with a sudden panic, and dispersed. The greatest 
plenty, and an immense booty, rewarded the Samaritans for 
their dreadful sufferings. One of their officers, who had 
presumed to doubt the truth of Elisha's prophecies, according 
to his prediction, saw, but did not partake of the abundance ; 
.lie was trampled to death in the press at the gate. 

The prophetic fame of Elisha was now at its height The 
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life of Elisha was in singular contrast with that of his master.. 
Elijah had been, as it were, the prophet of the desert ; he had 
dwelt alone in mysterious seclusion, now in the wild valieyS' 
about Caxmel, now*- in the remote wilderness of Sinai. He 
had stood in the king’s way, in the king’s palace, with thv- 
suddenness of an apparition : having achieved his mission — - 
except ill the famous strife with the priests of Baal that mission 
usually no more than a few brief, terrible words—he had dis- 
appeared with the same instantaneous rapidity. Elisha dwelt 
among men ; he w^as in the cities, with the armies of Israel. 
His dress, his manners, his speech, had nothing of the wild- 
ness and romantic grandeur of Elijah. He is now not content 
with the I'ingdum uf Israel as the sphere of his mission, her 
passes the frontier, he enters the metropolis , of the Syrians,, ' ' 
wdiere the king lay dangerously ill (as Josephus. -says) of a deep: 
nielaiiclioly occasioned by Ms defeat. He was met by Hazael, 
an eminent oflicer of the court, with a sumptuous present, 
borne on forty camels. Wi/i fke king recover ^ demands the' 
Syrian. The prophet returns an enigmatical yet signihcant 
ujiswcr, that the disease is not mortal, but that the monarch’s 
end is approaching. With these words Elisha burst' into tears^ ' 
for lie knew that Hazael entertained designs against his master’s 
life;'' and that thC' bold and unprincipled usurper w^ould be a. 
more formidable enemy to his native country than had. yet ..sat ■ 
upon the throne of Syria. The fatal prediction is accomplislicd 
in every point Hazael smothers his master .with a wet cloth ; 
■seize'S the throne;. and liis first, measure is 'a ^ bloody battle at 
^' Raaioth, against the combined forces of both the Jewish Idng- 
doms, under Jehoram, king of Israel, and.r Ahaziah, who had 
just succeeded his father, Jehoram of Judah,... In' thiS' cala*'. 
niitous field Jehoram was wounded, and retreated to Jezrcel. 
where Ahaziah came to meet him. 

But the dynasty of the sanguinary Ahab w^as drawing to a 
close. Elisha commanded a young prophet to anoint Jehu, 
a \'alia!it oflicer, as king of Israel. The army at Kamoth re- 
vi/ited, and espoused the cause of Jehu ; he advanced rapidly" 
in his chariot on Jezreel, for he was noted for his farious 
driving. Jehoram and Ahaziah went forth from the city 
against Jehu : thety met in the fatal vineyard of Naboth. It 
is supposed that Jehu had been, as a young man, in the body- 
guard of Ahab; that he had heard the terrible doom pro- 
rioiiiiced by the prophet Elijah against Jezebel. Jehoram 
attempted to parlo}'; but he was reproached with his owa 
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crimes and with the idolatries of his mother Jezebel. The 
king shrieked aloud, There is treachery, 0 Ahaziah I and fled. 
The bow of Jehu was strung ; and the arrow pierced the un- 
fortunate monarch through the heart. His body was taken 
up, and cast into the vineyard of Naboth. Ahaziah fled with 
no better fortune. He received a mortal wound, and died at 
Magiddo j his body was carried to Jerusalem. Jehu entered 
Jezreel in triumph. As he passed through the gate, the 
haughty Jezebel, who had painted her face and tired her head, 
looked forth from a window. Seeing him Mind to the fesci- 
nating graces of her person so richly adorned, she began to 
reproach him with the murder of the kings : Rad Zimr 'i peace, 
who sleta his master ? Jehu lifted up his head, and exclaimed’ 
Who is on my side, who f Some of the perfidious eunuchs 
of the queen immediately appeared. Throsv her down, was 
the stern command of Jehu. They obeyed : her blood fel! upon 
the wall, and the horses trampled over her body ; and when 
at length the urirelenting conqueror consented to permit her 
body to be buried, because though a cursed woman, she was 
a king s daughter, nothing but the miserable remains of her 
corpse were found, the skull, the feet, and the palms of the 
hands ; for the dogs {zzsx,x&va% to the words of Elijah) had eaten 
the flesh of Jezebel in the portion of Jezreel. 

Thus, by the death of jehoram and that of Ahaziah, both 
the thrones of Judah and Israel were vacant. Jehu hastened 
to secure the kingdom of Israel. There were seventy sons 
of Ahab in Samaria. Jehu sent to command the eiders of the 
city, which was strongly fortified and well provided with arms, 
to set the best of Ahab’s sons upon the throne. The elders 
apprehended that they might perform a more acceptable ser- 
vice : they made known their ready subservience to the views 
of the usurper. An indiscriminate slaughter of the seventy 
sons, and of the friends and kindred of Ahab, took place : the 
heads were sent, in the modem Turkish fashion, to Jehu, at 
Jezreel. The subtle usurper ordered them to be placed by the 
gate ; and addressed the assembled people, obliquely excul- 
pating himself from the guilt of the massacre : Behold, I 
conspired against my master, and slew him ; but who slew all 
these I He proceeded to attribute their death to the inscrut- 
able decrees of the Almighty, who had determined on the ex- 
tirpation of the whole guilty house of Ahab. The crafty Jehu 
continued his successful, though bloody career. The house 
of Ahaziah met,with no better fate than that of Ahab : Jehu 
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put to death forty“two of therHj whom he encountered on his 
way to Samaria. Obviously with a view to popularity, he 
entered Samaria with Jonadab, the son of Rechab, the founder 
of an austere ascetic sect, who abstained from the use of wine, 
seated by his side in his chariot. He concluded his dreadful 
work of vengeance by the total extermination of the priests of 
Baal, which he conducted with his usual subtlety. He avowed 
liinujeif an tr-deiit worshipper of that idolatry, and summoned 
a general assembly of the priesthood. The temple was crowded : 
he comiTianded all the worshippers to put on splendid and 
distinguished apparel; and ordered strict search to be made 
ivIk llicr any uf the worshippers of Jehovah were present He 
then, having encircled the building with his guard, gave the 
signal for an unsparing massacre. Not one escaped ; the idols 
were destroyed, the temples razed.. Jonadab, the ascetic, 
countenanced and assisted this dreadful extirpation of idolatry. 
Yet even Jehu adhered to the symbolic worship . established 
by Jeroboam. 

These were terrible times. While Athaliah, of that bloody 
race of Ahab, usurped' the royal power' .in Jerusalemi' both 
kings,, the. kings. ill. Jerusalem and. Samaria, had .fallen by a 
violent and untimely death. But by a strange reverse, the 
worship of, Jehovah attained the ascendency in Israel (though „ 
the-. symbolic -'ivorship. of Jeroboam was. still tolerated) while 
.: idolatry ' was on the throne and threatened the Temple in. 
Jerusalem, The revolutions in both cities had been. : brought : 
about by merciless carnage. 'The politic and daring Jehu had 
waded' to the throne through the .massacre- of- the. -whole royal 
race 'Of Orari;' the true religion .had been. - established by the' 
indiscriminate massacre of the priests of Baal. In Jerusalem 
Athaliah had cut olf, save only one child furtively concealed 
from her murderous hand, the whole royal lineage of David. 
It was not the mercy of Athaliah, but the strength of the 
priesthood, which had saved them too from her fears and hei 
hatred. The prophets had been infected by the ferocity of the 
times : the enemies of Elijah are struck by fifties with lightning, 
Elisha^s wrath spares not little children. 

Israel was finally delivered from the fatal house of Ahab ; 
but Athaliah, the queen-mother of Judah, showed herself a 
worthy descendant of that wicked stock ; and scenes as bloody, 
and even more guilty, defiled the royal 'palace of Jerusalem. 
She had seized the vacant throne, she had put to death all the 
seed royal One child, Joash, had been secreted in the Temple 
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by his fathers sister, Jehosheba, the wife of the High Priest* 
Athaliah maintained her cruel and oppressive government for 
six years, during which the Temple was plundered, and the 
worship of Baa!, exterminated in Samaria, was established in 
Jerusalem. In the seventh a formidable conspiracy broke 
out, headed by the High Priest. The conspiracy was organ- 
ised with consummate skill: the Levites from all quarters 
were brought into Jerusalem, and now for the first time the 
Priesthood, with the High Priest at their head, take the lead 
as guardians of the monarchy, as well as representatives of the 
religion — that religion now threatened with absolute extirpa- 
tion, with' a. rival High Priest of Baal confronting /iiiern with': ^ 
equal pomp and power in the holy city itself. The Temple 
of God had been plundered, its sacred treasures given to the 
priests of Baalim.^ 

As Athaliah entered the courts of the Temple, she beh.elcl 
the young and rightful heir of the kingdom, crowned and 
encircled by a great military force, who, with the assembled 
priesthood (none but the priesthood were permitted to enter 
the Temple), and the whole people, joined in the acclamation, 
God save the King/’ She shrieked aloud, “ Treasm, Trea- 
son but her voice was drowned by the trumpets, and the 
crieSv -of '....the multitude.^ ■ Incapable of ^ .resistance, she was ’ 
seized, dragged beyond the precincts of the Temple, and 
put to death (b.c. S78). Jehoiada, the Pligh Priest, wlio 
assumed the control of public affairs, the king being only 
seven, .■ years .. , old, commanded : Mattan,. the ' priest of ' Baa!., . . to- 
.be slain in his temple,- and totally . suppressed the .idolatrous ■ 
religion. 

The reign of Joash began under favourable auspices : the 
influence of the High Priest, and the education of the king 
himself in the Temple, promised the restoration of the worship 
of Jehovah. Large contributions were made for the repair of 
the sacred edifice, w'hich at first, it appears, were diverted by 
the priests to their owm purposes. But a check having been 
devised to their fraudulent and irreligious proceedings, the 
fabric was restored in all its splendour, its services reorganised, 
and the sacred vessels, which had been profaned by Athaliah, 
replaced. But the peace of Judah, as well as of Israel, was 


^ 2 Cbron. xxiv. 17. 

2 la the parallel accounts in Kings anci Chronicles, this event, so important 
in the history of the High-priesthood, is related in nearly the same viwds. 
Some names omitted in Kings are supplied in Chronicles. 
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threatened by the increasing power and ambition of Hazaei, 
the formidable usurper of the Syrian throne. During the 
latter part of the reign of Jehuy Hazael had severed from the 
kingdom of Israel all the trans-Jordanic provinces ; and during 
that of Jehoahaz, the successor of Jehu, reduced Samaria 
almost to a tributary province. Ten chariots, fifty horsemen, 
and 10,000 infantry were all the remaining force of that once 
po ivrful ki ngdom . 

Hazael having taken Gath, far in the -south, now advanced, 
against Jerusaleixi. The unwarlike Joash purchased his retrt-'at 
at the price of all the sacred treasures of the Temple., The 
treasures accmiuilated by the, pious -munificence of his .fathers, 
and hy his own were surrendered to the irresistible conque,ror,: 
and in every respect the latter part of the, reign -of Joash, belied 
the promise of the former. After the death of the High Triest 
Jdioiada, idolatry, wiiich before, excepting the wwship on„ -, 
high places, had been entirely suppressed, began to 'Spread 
again ,aiiiong the l,ii,gher ranks. -Zachariah, -,the son of Jehoiada, 
both as priest and prophet, resisted with the strongest de- 
nunciations the prevailing apostasy. The king, forgetful of^ 
his fatheris services, and the people,, weary, of -his remon- 
strancesy conspired together to stone him. 

Defeat and death followed hard on the ingratitude and 
apostasy of Joash. The Syrians again appeared with a s-maii, ., 
force,, but totally discomfited the Jewish army ; and his own 
' ofiicers ' revenged the disgrace of the nation on the' perso,0'.',of- ' 
the king, by murdering him in his bed. Nor was, he thought, ■ 
worthy ' of a place in the sepulchres of the great kings of 
J,-u-dah. ■ 

The first act of Amaziah, the son and successor of Joash, 
was to do Justice on the murderers of his father* but with 
merciful conformity to the law, unusual in such times, he did 
not involve the children in the treason of their fathers. ■ - , 

Amaziah (b.c. 838) raised 300,000 men in Judah, and hired 
100,000 from Israel ; the latter, by command of a prophet, he 
dismissed. With his own great army he invaded the revolted 
kingdom of Edom, gained a signal victory in the Valley of 
Salt, and took Sdah (the rock), probably the important city 
of Petra. The Israelites whom he had sent back, surprised 
on their return some of the cities of Judah; and Amaziah, 
fiushed with his conquests over Edom, sent a defiance to 
the king- of Israel. Jehoash, who now filled that throne, 
w^as a politic and successful prince. , After the death of the 
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formidable Hazael, and the accession of his son Benliadad 
.'{it. should seem- a feebler -sovereign) to the throne of Damas- 
CUS3 Jehoash had reinstated his kingdom in its independence^ 
and reconquered great part of his territory by three victories 
over -the Syrians, which took place according to the prediction 
.of the -dying- -Elisha. . - Three times, according to the prophefs 
inj-imction, he. had .smote on the ground with certain arrows. 
-Had he not paus.ed,.-he had' gained more than three victories. 
The king of Israel treated the' defiance of Amaziah with con- 
tempt-:, .in the picturesque but somewhat enigmatic language 
of. the. -day, he replied,- “ The thistle that was m Lelmnon sent 
■ .to the, cedar that was in Lebanon: Give thy daughter to ?ny son 
to wife: and- there passed by a imid beast from Zebmwn^ and ' 
trade down the thistkL ^ He warned Amaziah not to .be too- 
proud of his victories over Edom ; commended him to abide 
in peace. “ IVhy shouldesi thou meddle to thine luiri^ that 
,ikou shouMest folly even thou, and fudah with theeT'^ - .rhe;^' 
.two -armies met at Bet.hshe.mesh. Judah was totallyrouted.-'- 
Jerusalem, pillaged, and- the treasures of the Temple carried 
:..away to Samaria. Amaziah, it is said, had been' 'guilty 
worshipping the gods of Edom. Amaziah himself was led 
captive to the walls of the city; a large part of the walls of 
the city was thrown down. 

Fifteen years after the death of his rival, Jehoash of Israel, 
Amaziah, like his father, fell a victim to a conspiracy within 
-.the walls of .his- palace.: he lied. to .Lachish, but 'was. slain 
--there." ■ . . ' ' - - - 

...' ..In neither case- .was the succession altered; Amaziah's son 
■Azanahj 'or Uzziah, assumed 'The royal power. '(. b.c. -309), and^' 
c.omm.enced a long, religious, and . therefore prosperous, reign ': : 
of fifty-two years. The great warlike enterp.rise of Uzziah was.- ' 
-the subjugation of the Philistines, and others of the adjacenl 
.tribes:..-. but his more important conquest was the recovery of 
:..Elath,. the port on the Red Sea. Uzziah provided with equal 
success for the internal prosperity of the country by the en- 
;. couragement and protection of husbandry. He kept on fool 
a powerful army, strongly fortified Jerusalem, and endeavoured 
to make himself master of all the improvements In armour, and 
in the means of defending walled towns, then in use. 

But this good and prudent king was guilty of one great 
violation of the law; he began to usurp the office of the 
priests, and to offer incense. While he was offering, he was 

1 2 Clbron, xxv. iS, 
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suddenly struck with leprosy ; ^ and in rigid conformity to 
the lam^ of Moses, he was set aside, and the administration of 
public affairs entrusted to his son Jotham. The kingdom of 
Israel or Itlpliraim as it is now often called, regained a high 
degree of prosperity during the early period of Uzziah’s reign 
in Judah. Jeroboam the Second, an able prince, had suc- 
ceeded Jehoash (b.c. 825), and pursuing his father’s successes, 
re-established the whole frontier from Hamath to the Dead 
Sea. The kingxiom of David and Solomon might seem to 
rist} egain under this powerful sovereign. The trans-Jordanic 
provinces, which had been rent from the Israelitish kingdom, 
returned to his dominion. Even Damascus, the Syrian capital, 
surrendered to Ms forces. Ammon and Moab became again 
tributary princedoms. Of this great king, and his prosperous 
reign of forty“t3ne years, the extant Scriptures are almost 
silent, except in remote prophetic allusions: the book of 
C/irmii‘/es of his reign has long perished; and the few 
pregn:'!it verses in the Book of Kings are all, except dim 
}’et significant tkreatenings of Hosea and Amos. The mighty 
l^eliverer of Israel is said to have been foreshown, as vrell as 
the decline of Jeroboam’s reign, the moral degradation of the 
people under his sway, and the dark doom of his house. The 
^syrobolic worship of the elder Jeroboam was maintained in'" 
great state at Gilgai." But the kingdom, which -was to remsiii 

ill the line" of Jehu to the fourth generation, at the death of 

the powerful Jeroboam fell into a frightful state of anarchy. 
At icngtli, after eleven years of tumult and confusion (b.c* 
770)\ Jeroboam’s son Zachariah obtained the sceptre, but 
was spi-eclily put to death by Shallum ; Shallum in his turn 
by ^.^’enahero of Tirzah. Menahem (b.c. 769), a- sanguinary'' 
prir.ee, reigned ten years: during ivhich the fata! power of 
the great Assyrian empire was advancing with gigantic strides 
to universal conquest 

* cause iliis jcprosy is told only in 2 Chron. xxvi. The Book of 
(C Kings xv. 3) onh. eh}?? that God smote him with the leprn.sy. The 
the ofiire of the priesthood is read oni}? in the later accouni, which 
iikirt in other ravp^'cts is mam Ikll as to the acts of Usziah. 

*•' PwiCd ussigns ihtv-three years to Jeroboam II. He adds, I presume, what 
k't . iHv cumidend as an imcrregnuoi 10 bis reign. I am incuned to a some- 
r* idleifnt siippuhUion, As the accession of Zachariah, the iineal heir of 
the tk'f ne afl<-r a \acancy of eleven years, seems highly improbable, it should 
that at tlio ckwc of JercdxniiVs reign, from age, or decrepitude, or in- 
bradly, be ceasrcl to govern himself, and the authority during those yeai's fell 
into the hands of successful favourites or factions, in constant strife with c\ich 
Cl her. 
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The late discoveries of the vast buried cities near the Tigris 
— Nineveh, and Khorsabad, and Kouyunjik, with their splen- 
did palaces, their alabaster sculptures, the marvellous vestiges 
of their wealth, their magnificence, their skill in the arts, and 
the interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions (to whatever 
extent we may accept their authority), have thrown a strong 
and unexpected light, if not on the rise, on the Culminating 
power of this mighty monarchy about this time. I shall note, 
as they rise in succession, the Assyrian kings recorded in the 
Hebrew annals, whose names the cuneiform interpreters 
profess to read on the monuments of Nineveh and Babylonia. 
It is said that the names of the Jewish kings Jehu, Menab(:rn, 
Hezekiah, and Manasseh are read on the monuments. On 
the famous black obelisk Jehu (Yahua), the son of Khomri 
(Omri), ‘‘the successor of the house of Omri? has been 
deciphered. Beth-Khumri is also said to appear — manifestly 
Samaria. There is no very close approximation on the monu- 
ments to the name of Pul ; and when I read that a name has 
been variously deciphered as Phal-lukha, Vullukha, and Iva- 
lush, and identified with Pul,^- my confidence in the deci- 
pherers, and of their superiority to the temptation of finding 
Scripture names on the monuments, is not strengthened. 
Pul, the monarch who no’w ruled at Nineveh, was rapidly 
extending his conquests over Syria, and began to threaten 
the independence of Israel Menahem only delayed the 
final ser\ntude by submission and tribute, which he vi?mng 
from his people by heavy exactions. Menahem was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pekahiah (b.c. 75S), who, ten years after, 
was put to death by a new usurper, Pekab, the son of 
Remaliah. In the second year of Pekah began the reign 
of Jotham in Judah (b.c. 757), who took the reins of govern- 
ment during the lifetime of his father. 

At this time Jotham strengthened the kingdom of Judah. 
In Jerusalem he built the northern gate of the Temple, the 
south-eastern walls of the city. In many parts of Judaea he 
mised strong fortified cities and defensible towers to watch 
and to prevent the march of aggressive enemies.^ He made 
the Ammonites tributary, and, after an able, but not very 
eventful reign, left the throne to his son Ahaz, the worst and 
most unfortunate monarch who had ruled in Judah. 

As the storm darkened over the Hebrew kingdoms, the voices 

1 Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, p. 105, 

^ 2 Kiugs XV. 3 S ; tnore fully in 2 Chron. xxvii. 3 et 
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of the Prophets became louder and more wild. Those whose 
writings have been preserved in our sacred volume now come 
upon the scene. In their magnificent lyric odes, we have a 
poetical history of these momentous times, not merely describing 
the fall of the two Hebrew nations, but that of the adjacent 
kingdoms likewise. As each independent tribe or monarchy 
was swallowed up in the great universal empire of Assyria, 
the seers of Judah watched the progress of therinvader, and 
uttered their sublime funeral anthems over the greatness, ■ the 
prosperity, and independence of Moab and Ammon, Damascus 
and 'Tyre. They were like the 'great tragic chorus to .the 
awful drama which was unfolding itself in the Eastern world.' 
Nor did they confine their views to their own internal affairs., 
or to their own immediate neighbourhood. Jonah appeared' 
as a man under divine influence in. Nineveh; and 'Nahum 
described the subsequent fate of that -vast city . in images 
whicli .human imagination or .human language has. never 
surpassed. , 

Still, in general, the poets of Jud^a were pre-eminently 
national. It is on the existing state, the impending dangers, 
and future prospects of Ephraim and Judah, that they usually 
dwell. , As moral, as religious teachers, as Prophets of Jehovah, 
they struggle witli the noblest energy against the corruptions 
mdiicb prevailed in all ranks and classes. Each kingdom ■ had .' 
its prophets. In the earlier years of the reign of Jeroboam IL, 
the ' rustic Amos, of Tekoa, , neither originally a prophet nor 
the .son of^a prophet, had gained,, perhaps the popular' ear,' 
assuredly the fame and authority- of -a-, prophet, \ by his ^ .de^ . 
'iiunciator}’ predictions of the conquests of Jeroboam over the 
neighbouring nations, Damascus, and the Philistines of Gaza, 
and Askelon, and Ekron, and Tyre, and Edom, and Ammon, 
and Moab, and even Judah. But when the consequences' of 
these victories of Jeroboam were, not a holier worship, purer 
morals, national virtue, but pride and luxury in ivory palaces, 
and oppression of the poor, and unlawful sacriflces at Gilgal 
and Beth-el, and foreign idolatries of Moloch and Chemosh, 
the honest prophet sets bis fece against ungrateful Israel, and 
utters their impending doom. The malignant priest of Beth-el, 
Ainaziali, will not endure the rebuke : he drives Amos from 
the land, of Samaria into the neighbouring realm of Judah. 
In his dark sibylline oracles towards the end of the reign of 
Jeroboam in Samaria, Hosea might seem to partake of the 
gloom which, on the close of Jeroboam’s glorious reign, 
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settled upon the kingdom of Israel. Everywhere was strife^ 
confusion, anarchy. Whether there was a king on the throne 
we know not ; how each successive king supplanted his pre- 
decessor is equally obscure. The total depravation of" all 
orders, their vices, their crimes, their luxuries, are described 
under dark parables and more vivid images of adultery and 
prostitution. Hosea,j.o doubt an Ephraimite, dwells almost 
exclusively on the vices, and on the doom, the imminent 
doom, of Ephraim; with side-glances, as it were, warning 
and menacing the kingdom of Judah, To the same period 
belong the locusts, the famine, the earthquake; more 
terrible than locusts and earthquake, perhaps ’ that which 
was prefigured by locusts and famine, devastating foes, the 
miseries of defeat and shame, described hy Hosea with such 
terrible ^ truth and force, Joel too dwelt on the . successive 
calamities which desolated the country.^ But, greater than 
•all .these, Isaiah not only took a .great share in all the aMrs 
of .the successive reigns from; Azariah to Hezekiah '—•described 
or. anticipated all the wars, conquests, and convulsions, W'hich 
attended the rise and fall of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
dynasties — but penetrated still farther into futurity. To 
Isaiah may be traced the first clear and distinct intimations 
of the important influence to be exercised by the Jews on 
the destiny of mankind — the promise of the Messiah, and the 
jeniote. prospects of ..future; grandeur, which tended so strongly 
to form their national character, and are still the indissoluble 
bond which, has held together thiS' extraordinary people through 
centuries, of .dispersion, persecution, and conte.inpt. Still blind 
„to.^„.the fulfilment of all these predictions in. .the person, and 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, the Jew, in every age and. every 
quarter of the world, dwells on the pages of his great nationa: 
prophet, and with undying hope looks forward to the long- 
delayed coming of the Deliverer, and to his own restoration 
to the promised land in splendour and prosperity, far sur- 
passing that of his most favoured ancestors. 

The dissensions between the two kingdoms led to their 
more immediate ruin. Ahaz succeeded' to the throne oi 


^ In ray Judgment the silence about the Assyrian power Is conchisive as to 
this early period assigned to the prophecies of jcel. Setting aside the in- 
explicable Book of Jonah, which almost belongs more to Assyria than the 
Holy Land (this, if Jonah be the son of Amittai oasned 2 Kings xiv. 25, must 
take precedence as to time), there can be no doubt that these three," Amc®, 
Hosea, and Joel, were the first in date of the written prophets. 
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Jiidah ill the seventeenth year of Pekah (b.c. 741),^ the last 
able or powerfu! monarch of Israel. Pekah entered into a 
confederacy with Rezin, king of Damascus (for Damascus had 
again risen to formidable power), to invade.. Judaea. Their' 
.first expedition did not meet with much success; a second 
descent was more fatal On the retreat of the Syrians, Ahax 
Ventured GE:.a battle,. , In this bloody field Judah lost..i2:0,ooo'. 
men ; Zicliri, a valiant chieftain of the Israelites, slew with, 
his own hand ]\!aaseiali, the king^s son, and some .of his 
hoijseliokl Two hundred thousand men, women,, and chil- 
dren, were led away into captivity. The sight ■ of , their 
brethren in this miserable condition aroused the better .feel-' 
iiigs of the Israelites ; they refused to- retain .them . in servi- 
tude ; forced the army into milder' measures ; treated, the 
prisoners with great kindness; gave them food, raiment, and 
the means of returning home, ^nd the men which were 
expressed hy mme rese -up and took ike mpiiveSy mid with ' 
ike spoil ei&iked aii ilmt inere naked .among ihem^ and arrayed 
tkem^ and shod them^ and gam them to eat and drinks and 
aMointed them^ and carried ail the. feeble of them upon asses^^ 
mui brought them to fericho, the City of jPalm-trees, to ■ their 
brethren: then returned they to Samaria ^ — a beautiful and ■ 
refreshing incident in this gloomy and savage part of their 
annals; and, as usual to be ascribed to Oded, one of - the' 
."prophets. ' Rezin., in the meantime, the ally of Pekah, seized 
Elatli The Edomites and Philistines revolted. The Philis- 
tines seized many important cities-; 'and Ahaz, attacked on. - 
all sides, in his desperation threw himself under the. protection 
of Tigiath Pileser,^ the Assyrian king, who had already sub- 
dued aii the trans-Jordanic tribes, and advanced his frontier 
tu the banks of the river. This treaty led to .the . usual results, 
where z w'calier state enters into an allia.Hce..with a stronger. - 
Tile Ass3i"iriri lent his aid as far as suited his own views of 
conr|uest ; invaded Syria, took Damascus, led the people 
away cap!l\e, and slew tbt: king. But against the more 

*' Ahas ahAiid^'d iiv' thr»;no in his £5lh, nut, ficcordiag to the cor.iinun 
r'; xvL a, bis 2cth year. This. -is the .reading of the:¥iU,. 

, u . of tfie Ptidiit \ if 20 be retairied, Ahaz must, have begot his soa^ 
K <; id'ih ,i,t the a;y.; of elev iL 2 Kings ..xviii- 2.-. ■ 

' 2 (.'liFf »n. nxviii. i:;, 

• A_ Sfugieur.i i)i ,i crimdfr.rm msc.nptio'a is ..'said- to - commemorate the 
vi< * A i' ■4 'lig.iUli Pikser, hib defeat of- -Resin,. -his capture of Dam ascus, 
aau die tribua- cxacie 1 frotn the king cf Samaria, called,' not Peka.li, but 
Mfiiiiiiem. Letter of Sir Id. Rawlinsoa, quoted in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
and in his Bamptoa Lectures, p, 134. 
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settled upon the kingdom of Israel. Everywhere was strife, 

confusion, anarchy. Whether there was a king on tne throne 
we know not; how each successive king supplanted his pre- 

decessor is equally obscure. The total depravation of all 
orders, their vices, their crimes, their luxuries, are described 
under dark parables and more vivid images of adultery and 
"prostitution." Hosea, no doubt an Ephraimite, dweUs almost , 
exclusively on the vices, and on the doom, the imminent 
doom, ■ of Ephraim ; .with .side-glances, as it, were, warning 
and menacing the kingdom of Judah. To the same period 
belong the locusts, the famine, the earthquake; and more 
'■terrible'' than Tocusts and earthquake, 'perhaps , .that,,,. wmcli ,, 

■ ■ was ' prefigured by ' locusts and '. famine, ■ devastating foes, . tne ,. 

miseries of defeat and shame, described by Hosea wsth such 

■ terrible truth .and force,.. -Joel too dwelt on the . successive , 
calamities which desolated the country.^ But, greater Uian 

'■ all 'these, Isaiah not only took a great share „ in . all ' the afiairs : 

'■■■ 'Of the successive reigns from Azariah to ,..Hexekiah--~Ci.escribed . 

or anticipated all the w,ars5 conquests, and convulsions, ..waich 
- attended the rise and .fall of the Assyrian and ■,,. Baby Ionian 
dynasties — but penetrated still farther futurity. ^To 
Isaiah may be traced the first clear and distinct intimations 
of the important influence to be ^exercised by the Jews on 
tlie destiny of mankind — the promise of the Messiah, and the 
remote prospects of future grandeur, which tended so ^strongly 
to form their national character, and are still the indissoluble 
bond which has held together this extraordinary people through 
centuries of dispersion, persecution, and contempt. Still blind 
to the fulfilment of all these predictions in the person and 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, the Jew, in every age and every 
quarter of the world, dwells on the pages^of his great national 
prophet, and with undying. hope looks forward to the long-*: 

■'■ delayed coming of the Deliverer,, and to his own .restoration,, 
to the promised land in splendour and prosperity, far sur- 
passing that of his most favoured ancestors, ^ ^ 

The dissensions between the two kingdoms led to their 
more immediate ruin. Ahaz succeeded to the throne, ot 

^ In my judgment the silence about the Ai^synan power is conclusive as^to 
this early period assigned to the prophecies of Joel, Setting aside the in- 
explicable Book of Jonah, which almost belongs more to Assyria than the 
Holy Land (this, if Jonah be the son of Amittai named 2 Kings xiv. 25, must 
take precedence as to time), there can be no doubt that these three, Amos, 
Hosea, and Joel, were the, first in dale of the written prophets. 
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Judah in the se¥enteenth year of Pekah (b.c. 741),^ the last 
able .or powerful monarch of Israel.. ■■ Pekah entered' iiitO'' a.- 
confederacy with Rezin, king of Damascus (for Damascus had 
again risen to formidable power), to invade Judaea. Their 
first expedition did not meet with much success; a second 
descent was more fatal. On the retreat of the Syrians, Ahaz 
ventured on a battle. In this bloody field Judah lost 120,000 
men; Zicliri, a valiant chieftain of the Israelites, slew with 
his own hand Maaseiah, the king’s son, and some of his 
. househoid. 'Two hundred,' thousand men, women,' 'and ■chi!-' 
..dren, were' led , away, ' into , captivit}?. The ■ sight of ' their,, 
brethren in this miserable con&tion aroused the better feel- 
ings of the ' Israelites : they refused, to retai.n them in servi- 
tude.; forced' the' army' into .milder measures; treated the,' 
prisoners' with great 'kindness ; gave them, food, raiment,, and 
the' means ' of returning home. And- the vmt which were 
' .expressed^ by name rose up and took ike caJAives^ and with 
ike spoil doihed aii that were naked among them^ and arrayed 
them^ and shod ihem^ uni gave them to eat and drinks afid 
anointed them^ and carried all the feeble of them upon asses^ 
mid brought them to ferkho^ the City of FalmArecs^ to timr 
brethren : then returned they to Samaria ^ beautiful and . 
refreshing-dncident in this gloomy and savage part of their , 
annals ; ' and, as usual, to be ascribed to Oded, one of the 
.prophets.- Rezin, in the meantime, the ally of Pekah, seized 
Elath The Edomites and Philistines revolted. The Philis- 
tines seized many important cities.; and ■ Ahaz, . attacked on 
ali'sides, in his desperation threw himself under the' pro,tect,io.E.'. 
of Tiglath Pileser/ the Assyrian king, who had already sub- 
'..dued' ail' the' trans-Jordanic. tribes, and .' advanced his frontier 
to the banks of the river. This treaty led to the usual results, 
where a ^weaker state enters into an alliance '.with a 'Stronger. ■ 
The Assyrian lent his aid as far as suited his own views of 
conquest ; invaded Syria, took Damascus, led the people 
away captive, and slew the king. But against the more 

1 Aliaz ascended rhe throne in his ssth, net, according to the connica 
reodiiUT of 2 Kings svi. 2, his soth year. This is the .reading of, tha Vat. 
DlX/aria of the''PcsIiit: . If 20 be retained, Ahaa must ha¥e begot, his so,a. 
K ct kiiii altiv agv of e’evm. 2 Kings xviii. 2. . 

“ 2 ChroD. xxviiL 15. 

A ire.gment of a cimeiforrn Inscription is said to commemorate toe 
v'icfA.ries A' llglath Pileser, his defeat of Reain, Ms capture of Damascus, 
and the tribide exacted, from the king of Samaria, called, not Pekah, but 
Menahem. Letter of Sir H. Rawlinsou, quoted in Rawlioson’s Herodotus, ■ 
mid ill his Baoiptou Lectures, p. 134. 
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immediate enemies of Ahaz, the Edomites, he sent no suc- 
cours, and exhausted the kingdom of judab by the exaction 
of a heavy tribute. It was not from want of base sub- 
servience to bis protector 'that Ahaz suffered,, this ...ungeneious , 
'treatment." Xh'Ough, throughout the whole , reign, the,, mighty ^, , 
■prophet Isaiah. (and with him., in.. gentler and le.ss ..commanding, ,.„ 
■ianguage,:- the prophet Micah) warned, , threatened, poured , 

■ forth his noble and terrible strains of rebuke and menace 
^ and ' predicted . vengeance, Ahaz revolted entirely from the 
national faith. He offered publiC' worship to the gods of 
■' Syria, in desperate 'hopes, of their aid agai.nst his enemies.;, 
he constructed a new altar on the model of the one he saw 
at Damascus, where he went to pay homage to the Assyrian ; 
and robbed the treasury to pay his tribute. He defaced 
many of the vessels and buildings of the iemple. No super- 
stition was too cruel for Ahaz ; he offered incense in the 
valley of Hinnom, and made his children pass through the 
lire. The bloody sacrifice of Moloch, the human sacrifice 
of their own children by idolatrous parents, might cast its 
lurid fires on the front of the Temple of Jehovah. In every 
street of Jerusalem, in every city of Judah, incense was 
smoking to idols, amid the wildest and most licentious rites. 
Every hill-top, every high place, every grove, was^ defiled. 
It might seem that superstitions from the remoter East had 
found their way into Jud^a. Not only appears the consulting 
wizards and necromancers,^ but the worship of the heavenly 
bodies; horses dedicated to the Sun, altars raised on the 
house-tops to observe and to worship the stars.^ The dial 
of Ahaz might seem to intimate that some of the Babylonian 
science had found its way, 'with Babylonian superstition, into 
Jerusalem, In short, had not the death of Ahaz relieved 
his people, Jerusalem seemed rapidly following the example, 
and hastening towards the fate, of Samaria, For now the 

I Isaiah viii, xg; 2 Kings xxiii. 11, * - ^ 

Josephus accuses Ahaz of worshipping the gods of Assyria as well, as 
those of Syria ; T]TT7jdds de vakLV, rous ’Aff<fvplm ijp'^aro riiiap 
Aral Trdvras iihKec fidWov 7; rbv /cai aAfjOZt Oeop (hh. ix, 

c. X2); and asserts that he actually prohibited sacrifices to Jehovah. The 
question has been raised and debated with much solemnity why Ahaz chose 
for his imitation the altar of the conquered gods of Damascus, ratlicr than 
one of the conquering gods of Assyria. It may be questioned whether the 
Assyrians had yet set up their altars in Damascus, a recent conquest. But 
from all that appears it should seem a caprice of what we should call taste 
in Ahaz : he fancied the Damascene pattern to be nobler and grander than 
that of Jerusalem. 
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end of that kingdom drew on. The unprincipled, though i. 

able Pekah, was assassinated; another period of anarchy j 

lasted for several years, till at length the sceptre fell into 
the feeble hands of Hosea, who had instigated the murder 
of Pekah. A new and still more ambitious monarch, Shal- 
maneser,^ now wielded the power of Assyria ; Hosea attempted 
to avert the final subjugation of his kingdom by the payment 
of tribute, but being detected in a secret correspondence with 
the king of Egypt, called So, the Sevechus of Manetho, the 
Assyrian advanced into the kingdom, besieged Samaria, which, 
after an obstinate resistance of three years, surrendered, and 
thus terminated for ever the independent kingdom of Israel 'i' 
or Ephraim.^ , 

It w’as the policy of the Assyrian monarchs to transplant the : 
inhabitants of the conquered provinces on their borders, to ' 
the inland districts of their empire. Thus they occupied their i 
outposts with those on whose fidelity they might rely; and 
with far wiser and more generous views, by introducing agri- j 
cultural colonies among the ruder and nomadic hordes, as the ; 
Russians have done in their vast dominions, carried culture 
and civilisation into wild and savage districts. Pul and 
Tiglath' Pileser had already swept away a great part of the 
population from Syria, and the trans-Jordanic tribes ; and 
Shalmaneser, after the capture of Samaria, carried off vast 
numbers of the remaining tribes to a mountainous region 
between Assyria and Media, who were afterwards replaced 
there by colonies of a race called Cuthaeans.^ From this 
period, history loses sight of the ten tribes as a distinct people. 
Prideaux supposes that they were totally lost and absorbed in f 
the nations among whom they settled ; but imagination has 
loved to follow them into remote and inaccessible regions, 
where it is supposed that they still aw^ait the final restoration i 
of the twelve tribes to their native land or it has traced the . | 

^ The cuneiform, interpreters make Shalmaneser, whose moiiumenls have 
been mntiiated b}' his successors, only commence the siege, which was 
brought to an end in the first year of his successor, Sargon. See notes 
p. 303. 

“ As a curious illustration of the uncertainty of Hebrew chronology, Josephus 
dates the taking of Samaria 947 years after the Exodus, 800 after Joshua, ^ 

making the interval between the Exodus and Joshua 147 years. 

A city called Cutha, in which the worship of Nai'gal prevailed, is said to 
. have been discovered ' 15 miles from .Babylon. The ruins are now . called,' ,i 
Ibrahim. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 632, it. 587. 

^ The origin of this fable, as I presume to call it, is the late and vso' -tpo- 
crvphai book of Esdras (ii. or iv., c. xiii. 46. &c.). “ These are the ten tribes 

which were carried away prisoners out of their own land in the time of Osea 


I 
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Jewish features, language, and religion, in different tribes, 
particularly the Afghans of India,i and in a still wilder spirit 
of romance, in the Americans.® How far the descendants of 

the king, whom Saimanesar the king of Assyria led away captive, and he 
carried them over the waters, and so they came into another land. But they 
took counsel among themselves that they would leave the multitude of the 
heathen, and go forth into a further country, where never mankind dwelS, 
that they might there keep their statutes, which they never kept in their own 
land.” - 'The name of the land is called Arsareth i it was ' a year .and.ahalf . 
distent from the Euphrates, the flood of which was miraculously held buck 
till they had passed over. Brucker observes: — “ Notamus non posse evinci, 
vel levi etiarn verisimilitudine ostendi tribiis decern ab Assyrise reg_e in capti- 
vitate.ni deportatas, quibus sedes datm sunt Chalach, Chabor, Suviip Gozan 
et urbes Medite, incerta hodie loca, peculiarem rerapublicam constituisse et 
servavisse patrios mores, instituta et sapientiam.*' T. ii. p. 654. Not only 
indeed is this book of 4th Esdras the least entitled to historical authority 
(the passage is a vision) of ail the Apocryphal books, but there is ample 
evidence in the later prophets that they considered the restoration of the 
Jew's to the Holy Land as common to both races, Israel (Ephraim) and 
ftidah. So Ezekiel xxxvii. 19: I will take the stick of Joseph which is in 
the hand of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and will put theni 
with the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, and they shall be one in 
mine hand. . . . And one king shall be king to them all ; and they shall be 
no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any 
more at ail.” This is no remote or, as may be said, Messianic prophecy of the 
Snal restoration : it refers to the Babylonian captivity. See also Zeebariah 
viii. Ezra names people of Israel "as among those who returned from 
sitiie (ii. a). 

There is a sensible CvSsay on this supposed seci usion of the ten tribes in 
Kennedy's Essays, Ethnological and Linguistic, London, 1S61:. 

^ The Afghans (according to Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone) deduce their 
descent from an apocryphal son of Saul. Mr. Elphinstone~and no man was 
wiser in his day — though he observes the Jewish line of countenance more 
than once— evidently discredits the whole story. Their tribal government 
indeed i.s singularly analogous to that of the early Hebrews. (But was that 
peculiar to the Hebrews ?) They have an occasional dictator like the Hebrew 
judge. The heads of the tribes exercise the ordinary sovereignty (book ii. c. 
2), They have also the Levirate law, by which a brother marries the widow 
of his deceased brother (ii. 2). This "too is not uncommon in the East. 
Bernard Dhorn, in his Preface to the History of the Afghans, denies all 
connection between the Pushtoo and Hebrew dialects. Professor Lee, in a 
note to Ibn Batuta, concurs in this. The whole legend of the Hebrew'- descent 
of the Afghans is given in Dhorn’s History, where it appears that they claim a 
son of Saul as their forefather, who migrated to Arabia, and whose descend- 
ants were there in the time of Mohammed. They conquered Afghanistan as 
Mohammedans. 

3 The American-Indian theory was a favourite with some Spanish writers, 
and has been revived by some wild American authors. The book called the 
Hopt*. of Israel, bysManasseh ben Israel, is preceded by a narrative of one 
Aarun Lee, who had passed as a Spaniard -under the name of Montesinos. 
liis man, in the prison of the Inquisition at Carthagena in New Spain, 
blessing God that he was neitherudolater, barterian, negro, nor Indian, feit 
h!m.self inwardly moved to retract the last, and to say the Indians are 
Hebrews. 

The common-sense conclusion of the whole would seem to be that many of 
these exiles, not intermarrying with the neighbouring tribes, would retain 
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the Israelites constituted the mingled people of the Samaritans, 
whose history has come down to us only as it is coloured 
by implacable Jewish hostility, is a question hereafter to be 
'discussed. 

■ The kingdom of Israel was rarely blessed by a permanent, 
vigorous, and prudent administration, and frequently endured 
all the evils of a contested and irregular succession, which 
placed adventurer after adventurer, or short and precarious 
dynasties, upon the throne. The best of their kings only so 
far. returned to the ^ national faith, the faith in Jehovah,, as to / 

■ extirpate foreign idolatry, but remained true to the separate, 
symbolic, and", forbidden worship of Jeroboam.'. On the other . 
hand thC" hereditary succession of Judah remained .unbroken-., 
in the line of David, and a period of misrule and irreligion 
was almost invariably succeeded by a return to the national 
■faith. . Accordingi}?*, six' years before the final 'destructio.n ■ of ■■., 
'Samaria, one of the best and wisest of her kings, Hezeklah, , 
'replaced his father' A.haz5 on the throne of Judah; 

Tlezekiah carried the reformation much farther than his most 
religious predecessors. The Temple was cleansed ; the iite.s 
•restored 'with more thm usual solemnit)^; the priesthood 
and Levites reinstated in their privileges.;-^ every vestige of 
idolatrous superstition eradicated ; the shrines of false gods 
demolished ; the groves levelled ; the high places desecrated ; 
"even - the brazen ■ serpent made by Moses in the wilderness, : 
ha\dng ' been .abused to superstitious purposes, was destroyed.. 
Having thus prepared the way, Hezekiah began still further; to ■ 
develop his plans, which tended to the consolidation of the 

■ whole' Hebrew race under their old - religious constitution. , 
He determined to celebrate the Passover (that which was 
called the Second Passover) with all its original splendour and ■ 
concourse of people. He sent messengers into the. neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Israel, to summon the ten tribes, then 
under "the feeble rule of Hoshea. The proud Ephraimites 
treated his message with contempt: they .'laughed the^ m^es- . 
sengers to scorn; but from the smaller ', tribes multitudes- 
fiocked to Jerusalem, where the sacrifices were offered with 

their features* character, manners, and inst'itutions. ■ .So Basnage may be, 
right to a certain extent in speaking of the Babylonian .Jew as their,, de- , 
scendants. These Jews, who remained in the.. East,. , were Jikewise.^ the 
ancestors of the Christian converts addressed -by St. Peter in his, ist Epistle, 
dated from Babylon; and Dr, Grant may,- have fonnd many of' their, mce 
among the modern Nestorians. Dr. Grant's lis in my judgment the most 
plausible theory, if adopted with some reserve, and not exclusively. 
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something like the ancient state and magnificence.^ Jehovah 
was once more acknowledged and worshipped as the Great 
God of Israel ; the Passover was again celebrated as a great 
national rite^ the unclean strangers from the Israelitish 
districts, from Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulun, 
were sprinkled by the Levites with the purifying blood. 
Hezekiah prayed for divine mercy upon those _ who, not 
thoroughly cleansed, had yet partaken of the holy rite.- 
On their return, the religious zeal of those who had visited 
Jerusalem had great effect on their kindred. Throughout 
Judah idolatry was put down by force, the temples and altars 
: destroyed. ' . , 

Hov/far,if the Jewish constitution had existed in its original 
vigour, and the w'hole of Palestine remained one great con- 
solidated kingdom, it could have offered an effectual resistance 
to the vast monarchies which now began to spread the shadow 
of their despotism over the East — how far the kingdom of 
David and Solomon might have held the balance between the 
rival empires of Egypt and Assyria, in whose collision it was 
finally crushed — must be matter of speculation. But from this 
fatal period, Palestine was too often the debatable ground on 
which rival kingdoms or empires fought out their quarrels. On 
this arena, not only the monarchs of Nineveh and Babylon, 
and the ancient Egyptian sovereigns, but subsequently also 
the Ptolemaic and Syro-Grecian dynasties, the Romans and 
Parthians — we may add the Christian and Mohammedan 
powers during the Crusades — ^strove either for ascendency 
over the Eastern world or for universal dominion. The wise 
policy of Hezekiah, if his views led to the union of the king- 
doms, came too late. He himself threw” off the yoke of 
. Assyria, and gained important, advantages over the Philistines. 
But Divine Providence had ordained the fall of Israel, and 
after the capture of Samaria, Jerusalem might tremble at the 
approach of the victor. Shalmaneser, however, was allured 
by the more tempting conquest of opulent Tyre. The princely 
merchants of that city resisted vigorously a siege of five years ; 
though their aqueducts w^ere broken, and the population re- 
duced to great distress. The besieged were at length relieved 

1 'fbe Book of iChronicles enlarges on all the particulars of the restora- 
tion of the priesthood and of the Levites, the lavish copiousness of the 
sacrifices, the music, the splendour of the services (2 Chron, xxix,). So also 
on the offerings of tithes rigidly exacted and as fi eeiy paid to the priesthood, 

C. XXXL 

2 2 Chron. XXX. 
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by the death of the invader. The hereditary power and ambi- 
tion of his conquering ancestors descended into the vigorous 
hand of Sennacherib. An immense army made its appear- 
ance in Tudma, and sat down before Lachish.^ 1 he dismay 
can scarcely be conceived with which, after the total destruc- 
tioil of the sister kingdom by these irresistible in¥ad«:jrs, ana 
the transplantation of the people to distant regions, the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem expected the approach of the hostile 
forces to the 'walls. There is a passage in the book ot Isaiah 
descriptive of their terrors, most probably, on this occasion : 
mai aikth thee mw that thou art wholly gone up to the house- 
lots? thou that art full of stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyotis 
city ! for it is a day of trouble and of treading down, ana 
of perplexity by the Lord God of hosts in the valley of vision, 
breaking dottm the walls, and of crying to the mountains. And^ 
Elam bare the quiver, with chariots of men and Horsemen, and 
hr unctroered the shield. And it shall come to pass that thy 
choicest valleys shall be full of chariots, and tlw horsemen shall 
set themselves in a; ray at the gate? Ihe prophet goes on 

Layard. Nineveh and Babylon. 

^^iot™hS°'bowever, agrees with the Scripture, and is ‘otallv sileiit about 
4-1 y* * oct'tii'Ti'is EL of s tsw niontlis) { jind jGSt.pta'J'O bstd. 

the name (fron, the Tyrian 
lyrian tts wed ^ - Kino ofTvre, Bulteus, and the circumstances of 

historuau Menanr.e.J ot ‘^'.frihemse^es highly probable. Bidcn. Acco. 

hing. and mighty con- 

agreed There is a good summary of his works, espcc aJy 

volume ' MrLayo,rd ha! combin^ci mu4h ihit is scattered in the writings of 

Layard |p. ^48). 

2 Isaiah xxii. i. 
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to describe the preparations for defence made by Hezekiali^ 
who strengthened the walls, added to the fortifications, kid 
in great store of arrows and other ammunition, deepened the 
trenches, and cut oi^ all the waters which might have supplied 
the besieging army. The wilder and voluptuous desperation 
"■ of others ' is, if possible, more striking. . It reminds us of the^' 
frantic revelry among the Athenians, during the time of the 
plague, as described by Thucydides. And in ikai daj did th 
.Lord God of hosts call to weepings and to mountings mid to Imld- 
ncss^ and to girding with sackcloth : but behold joy and gla dues 
slaying oxen and kill i?ig sheeps eating flesh and drinking wine: 
let us eat and drink^ for to-morrow we die, . The submission of 
Hezekiah,' and the payment of an enormous tribute, for which- 
he was obliged to strip the gold from the walls and pillars of 
the Temple, for the present averted the storm and Senna- 
cherib marched onward to a much more important conquest, 
that of the great and flourishing kingdom of Egypt, His 
general, Tartan, had already taken Azotus, and Sennacherib, 
in person, formed the siege of Libnah, or Pelusium, the key of 
that country. But he left behind him a considerable force 
under Tartan, the Rabsaris, and the Rabshakeh (these were 
titles, not names, — the great Saris or Eunuch ? the great 
Shakeh or cupbearer ?), who advanced to the wails of Jerusalem, 
and made a demand of unconditional surrender. Hezekiah 
sent three of the chief officers of his palace to negotiate. The 
Rabshakeh, as 'Frideaux conjectures, an apostate Jew, or one 
of the Captivity, delivered his insulting summons in the Hebrew 
language, with the view of terrifying the people wdth the 
menace of total destruction. He contemptuously ■ taunted 
them with their confidence in Xheit Qod* 

Gods of the nations delivered at all his land out of the .hand of ^ 
/the 'king ■ of Assyria f JVhere are the Gods ' of Ifamath and 
..of.-Arpadt where are the Gods of Sep haf'^imim^ Ilena^ and '. 
Imh f ■, have, they ■ delivered Sama^da out of 'mina hand f ■ The' 
people listened in silence. The king clothed himself in sack- 
cloth, and with his whole court and the priesthood, made a 

r 'Accordmg to Josephus,.'3co talents of silver, and 30 of gold. "See iD/.Raw- ■ 
linson’s^BamiJton Lectures, p. 141, Sir H. Rawlinson’s translation of an in- 
rinscript'ion, said ,10 commemorate this invasion of Jiidsea, and in ..Layard’s^ 
.Nineveh'',-and Babylon ■ that ■of 'Dr., Hincks of -the same i,nscription, ■.■■':.. 

I'lie amount of the tribute is singularly similar : in Kings and the inscrip* 
tif'n 30 talents of gold ; in Kings 300, In the inscription 800 talents of silver. 
The inscription says that he took 46 fenced cities* belonging to Judah, and 
“shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem,” or “left him Jemsalem.'* 
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procession to the Temple, in that sad and humiliating attire. 
But Isaiah encouraged them in their defiance of the enemy, 
jind the Rabshakeh marched away to the army before Fera" 
slum. This city made a most vigorous resistance ; and Senna- 
cherib received intelligence of the march of Tirhakah, king of 
/Ethiopia (no doubt Taraco,^ a king of Egypt, who appears in 
the /Ethiopian dynasty of Manetho), to relieve this important 
post. The conquest of Judaea, and the surrender of Jerusalem, 
became almost necessary to his success. Perhaps he knew 
of or suspected secret correspondence between the kings of 
Judah .and, Egyp.t. He sent a \ second summons by letter,' ,■ 
.more .threatening and peremptory than the 'former,' describing 
the nations w^ho, notwithstanding the vaunted assistance of 
their gods, had fallen before the power of Assyria. Through- 
out, the language of both, coloured perhaps by deep religious 
feeling, represents the contest as one between the gods as well 
a,s the military forces of the two kingdoms. , The Assyrian.- .god. 
had subdued the gods of all, the otber,.nations,. Heiia, Ivah,: 

. 'Sepliarvaim, towns probably on the borders or within the Phoe- 
' nician ■ territory. Hezekiah as it. were accepts the challenge :: - ' 
he again had recourse to the Temple, and in a prayer, un- 
equalled for : simple sublimity, cast himself on the protection- „ 
.of .'Jehovah,, the God of his fathers. Isaiah, -at the same tiin,e,, 
.in .his- most splendid language,^ proclaimed that the Virgin of 
Sion might laugh to scorn the menaces of the invader. The 
■agony of:-: suspense and terror, which. prevailed, .in Jerusalem^: , 
was speedily re,Heved by the surprising intelligence that the 
army of Sennacherib had experienced- a fatal reverse, that ail 
w^hich survived had dispersed, and- .that- the monarch, .ImiSiAf ,'. 
had- ied to his capital, where he 'wr-as-' slain by his own sons, 
wdiile offering public sacrifice. .- The -'destruction-, of Senna-., 
cherib^s army is. by some suppos.ed to '-have been caused by 
the Simoom, or hot and pestilential wind of the desert, which 
is said not unfrequently to have been fatal to whole. caravans.®* 
The Arabs, who. are well experienced in the .signs which- por- 
tend its approach. Ml on 'their faces, and escape its mortal 
influence. But the foreign .forces -of 'Sennacherib were litiie. 
acquainted with the means of avoiding this unusual enemy, 

Taraco, ihe king of and of Upper Egypt: in ‘Lower Egypt 

mV. n li'd Sclliosi's, uf the .Saitic dparty, 

-> lieacl the whole chapter, sxxvii. 

» After all that has been written in prose and verse about thtf Simoom^ 
Burckbi'.rdt has called into question its fatal effects : he could never hear ot 
an instance of Its having caused death. 
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to describe the preparations for defence made by Hezekiah, 
who strengthened the walis, added to the fortihcations, laid 
in great store of arrows and other ammunition, deepened the 
trenches, and cut off all the waters which might have supplied 
the besieging army. The wilder and voluptuous desperation 
of others is, if possible, more striking. It reminds us of the 
frantic revelry among the Athenians, during the time of the 
plague, as described by Thucydides. And in fkaf daj did fk? 
Lard God qf hosts call to weepings and to mourning, and to bald- 
ness, and to girding with sackcloth : but behold joy and glad puss, 
slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking wim: 

■ kt us eat and drink, for fo-morpmo we die, . The submission ot' • 

Hezekiah, and the payment of an enormous tribute, for which 
he was obliged to strip the gold from the walls and pillars of 
the Temple, for the present averted the storm ; ^ and Senna- 
cherib marched onward to a much more important conquest, 
that of the great and flourishing kingdom of Egypt. His 
general, Tartan, had already taken Azotus, and ■ Sennacherib, 
in person, formed the siege of Libnah, or Pelusium, the key of 
that country. But he left behind him a considerable force 
under Tartan, the Rabsaris, and the Rabshakeh (these were 
litles, names,— the great Saris or Eunuch? the' great 

Shakeh or cupbearer ?), who advanced to the walls of Jerusalem, 
and made a demand of unconditional surrender. Hezekiah 
sent three of the chief officers of his palace to negotiate. The 
Rabshakeh, as Prideaux conjectures, an apostate Jew, or one 

■ of the Captivity, delivered his insulting summons in the ..Hebrew.: 
language, with the ...view of terrifying the people with the 
menace^ of total' destruction. ■ He contemptuously', taunted.' 

■ them with their- .confidence in their God. Math apiy o/lhe^.' 
[Gods of the nations delivered at all his Imtd out ofihe hand of: 
the . kmg of Assyrtaf Where are the Gods of-Mamaik .and ' 

-.of Arpadt - where ■ are the GodS' of Sepharvaim, Hma,. and"' 
Ivakf have they delivered Samuria out .of mine hand .The . 
people listened in silence. The king clothed himself in sack- 
cloth, and with his whole court and the priesthood, made a 

■ ._.::r..A£Cord.ing'to Josephus, 300. taieuts of silver, and 30 of gold. . See. ia .Raw» ■■:. 
..I.iuson‘s.q 5 .am|>ton Lectures, p. ,141:, Sir H, Rawlinson's .translation o.f- an.. in- 
inscription said to commemorate this invasion of Jiidcea, and in Layurd’s 

... Nineveh and Babylon that^of 'Dr, .Hincks of .the sam.e .mscription, ..p.. . 145. . 
The amount of the tribute is singularly similar ; in Kings and the iuscrip** 
tjon 30 talents of gold ; in Kings 300, in the inscription Soo talents of silver. 
The inscription says that he took 46 fenced cities* belonging to Judah, and 
“ shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem,'’ or “ left him Jerusalem.” 
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procession to the Temple, in that sad and humiliating attire. 
3ut Isaiah encouraged them in their defiance of the enemy, 
and the Rabshakeh marched away to the army before Pelu- 
uum. This city made a most vigorous resistance ; and Senna- 
cherib received intelligence of the march of Tirhakah, king of 
/Ethiopia (no doubt Taraco,^ a king of Egypt, who appears in 
tlie /Ethiopian dynasty of Manetho), to relieve this important 
post. The conquest of Judaea, and the surrender of Jerusalem, 
became almost necessary to his success. Perhaps he knew 
of or suspected secret correspondence between the kings of 
..Judah' and. Egypt. lie sent a second summons^ "by ..letter^, 
more .threatening and peremptory than the former, describing' 

. the nations who, notwithstanding the vaunted assistance of ■ 
their gods, bad fallen before the power of' Assyria. . Through- 
out, the language of both, coloured perhaps by deep religious 
feeling, represents the contest as one between the gods as well 
as the military forces of the two kingdoms. The Assyrian god 
had subdued the gods of all the other nations, Hena, Ivah,, 

.. Sepharvaim, towns probably on the 'borde.rs or.wuthin.'the'.Phoe- 
nician territory. Hezekkh as it .were ..accepts the challenge 
he again had recourse to the Temple, and in a prayer, un- 
equalled for simple sublimity, cast himself on the protection 
of Jehovah, the God of his fathers. Isaiah, at the same time, ., 
in his most splendid language, ^ proclaimed that the Virgin of 
Sion might laugh to scorn the menaces of the invader. The 
agony of suspense and terror, which prevailed in Jerusalem, 
was speedily relieved by the surprising intelligence .that-, the. ^ 
".army of Sennacherib had experienced, -a fatal reverse,, that al- , 
which ■ survived . had dispersed, and, that' the mo.narch iimiself. 
had fled to his capital, where he was slain by his own sons, 
while offering public sacrifice. The destruction of Senna- 
cberib’s army is by some supposed to have been caused by 
the Simoom, or hot and pestilential wind of the desert, wduch 
is said not unfrequentl}^ to have been fatal to whole caravans.® 
The Arabs, w^o are well experienced in the signs which por- 
tend its approach, fall on their faces, and escape its mortal 
influence. But the foreign forces of Sennacherib were little 
acquainted with the means of avoiding this unusual enemy, 

^ Taraco, the king of /Ethiopia and of Upper Egypt: in Lovt'er Egypt 
still ruled Suhosis, of the Saitic dynasty. 

- ricad the whole chapter, xxxvii. 

After ail that has been written in prose and verse about the Siracjontr 
Bmxkhardt has called into question its fatal effects : he could never hear 0! 
an instance of its having caused death. 
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and the catastrophe taking place by night (the miraculous 

part of the transaction, as the hot wind is in general attributed 
to the heat of the meridian sun), suffered immense loss. Hero- 
dotus relates a strange story of this ruin of Sennacherib’s 
army : A number of field mice gnawed asunder their quivers, 
their bowstrings, and shield-straps : upon which the army took 
flight. Did Herodotus derive this from the misinterpretation 
o fan hieroglyphic, in which the shield, the quiver, and the 
bow, the usual symbols by which, as in Hebrew poetry, the 
might of a great army, is represented, were destroyed, by: so.iiie;,:, 
secret and unseen or insignificant instrument of the divine 
power, typified by the field mouse ? ^ 

At the" latter end of the same year, the fourteenth of his 
reign, Hezekiah fell dangerously ilL His earnest prayer for 
the prolongation of his life was accepted at the throne of 
mercy. Isaiah foretold his recovery, and the grant of fifteen 
years of life, and likewise of children ; for the good king was 
leaving the kingdom without a legitimate heir. The prophet 
directed the means of his cure, by laying a plaster of figs on 
the boil from which he suffered ; and proved his divine mission 
by the sign of the shadow^ retrograding ten degrees on the dial 
of Ahaz," On this sign, and on the dial, volumes have been 
written. It is not necessary to suppose that the sun actually 
receded, but that the shadow on the dial did; a phenome- 
non which might be caused by a cloud refracting the light. 
Whether the Jews possessed sufficient astronomical science 
to frame an accurate dial, can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved ; still less the more rude or artificial construction of 
the instrument itself; for as the dial was probably set up by 
Ahaz, who -was tributary to the Assyrians, it might have come 
origiiiaiiy from Chaldea. 

1 According to Horapoilo, total destrnction was represented, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, by the symbol of a mouse ; 

oi StjXovvtgs; ftvv ^taoypa^jyovaLPj iiretoy] Trdyra €v6io'P fitcdpci ml 
dXp'OcrroT^ tw dimp CTjuLeicp KpiaLv BiXovres: iroXXisp yap 

Kal Bia<p6pti>v dprcDv Keifievoiv, 6 fivs rov KaOapojTarop Q.vrip ijrdia 

, ^ . Old Kai T(2v dproTToluyv KpliTis iv rois fiOffl yiverau Horapoilo, xivii. I 
found after 1 had written, this that Eichhorn hiyi anticipated the notion. 

Josephus seems to imply that it was an epiderrdo pestilence, arising from 
the marshes about Pelusiura, which destroyed Sennacherib’s army. Larcher, 
on Herodotus, adopted this opinion, but afterwards retracted it. 

The 48th, 75th, and 76th Psalms not improbably celebrate the famous 
discomfiture and ruin of Sennacherib and his army. 

Sennacherib on his return to Nineveh, how soon after his return the Hebrew 
records do not declare, was assassinated during a sacrifice to the god Nisroch 
by bis sons Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
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Immediately^' indeed, after this event, Hezekiah received an 
embassy from Merodach Baladan, the independent king of 
Babylon, for the ostensible purpose of congratulating him on 
his recovery ; some suppose, for that of inquiring into the 
extraordinary astronomical phenomenon, the intelligence of 
which had reached that seat of Oriental science; but more 
probably with the view of concerting measures for an exten- 
sive revolt from the Assyrian yoke. Hezekiah made a pomp- 
ous display of his treasures, very likely much enriched by the 
plunder of Sennaclierib^s broken army. For this indiscreet 
ostentation, so calculated to excite the cupidity of a foreign 
invader, the king was reproved by the more prudent IsaiaL 
Internal convulsions in the kingdom of Assyria permitted 
Hezekiah to pass the rest of his reign in peace and opulence. 
His public treasury was full; the husbandry and pasturage 
of the country returned to their former productiveness. He 
strengthened the cities, ornamented Jerusalem^ with a new 
aqueduct, and at length went down to the grave, honoured 
and regretted by the 'whole people. 'With^ Hezekiah closed 
the glory, the independence of the kingdom' ; and with Heze- 
kiah the worship of Jehovah sank into a' dark period of neglect 
and disuse, ,He was succeeded by Manasseh, a king to whose 
crimes and irreligion the Jevrs mainly attribute the dreadful 
evils which shortly after consigned them to ruin and slavery. 

Manasseh ascended the throne at the age of twelve: the 
administration fell into the hands of unworthy ministers, of 
whom Sliebna is represented by Isaiah as the most haughty 
and violent But with his 35'ears, the evil dispositions of the 
king came to maturity. Idolatry was restored ; every kind 
of superstition, witchcraft, and divination practised. It might 
seem that Manasseh took pride in assembling a kind of 
Pantheon of the gods of all the neighbouring lands, to set 
op ill bold defiance and scorn of the God of his fathers. For 
the Phosniciaii Astarotli (Astarte) there were altars in the fore 
court of the Temple, huts or tents for her unchaste priestesses ; 
on the Temple roof were the watch-towers or terraces for the 
Babylonian Star- worship ; in the valley of Hiniiom, in the 
face of the Temple, were the bloody altars of the Canaanitish 
Moloch, the,Tophet, with its howling human victims passing 
through the fire. The Temple itself, it should seem the 
sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, "^vas profaned by a graven 
image. The irreligion of Manasseh was only equalled by his^ 
tyranny. The city ran with innocent blood ; the sacred per* 
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sons of the prophets were violated. As was the king so were 
the people — the leaders tyrants and oppressors, the sumving 
prophets mute, dumb dogs in Isaiah’s words; the judges 
adininistered unjust law.^ Tradition ascribes the home 

martyrdom of Isaiah, who was sawn asunder, to this^ relent- 
less tyrant.^ Manasseh’s vices brought their own punishment 
■ In the contemptible-weakness to . which the state was ■ reduced. 
'When the army of Esarhaddon,® the neiv sovereign of ria, 
made its appearance under the, walls, Jerusalem offered no 
resistance, and the unwmrthy heir of David and Soiomon was 
led a^way to learn wisdom and piety in the dungeons of Lany- 
Ion, Esarhaddon completed the plan of colonisation com- 
menced by his predecessors, and established bodies of his 
own subjects in the desolated provinces of Israel. So 
ful had been the ravages inflicted on these beautiful and 
luxuriant plains, that the new colonists found themselves in 
danger from beasts of prey. The strangers had brought their 
own religious rites with them. The Babylonians had set up 
the pavilions of Benoth: the Cuthites, the settlers fiom 
Hamath, the Avites, and the Sepharvites, had each their 
separate divinity. They trembled before the lions which 
infested their territory; and looked on them not only with 
terror, but with religious awe, as manifest instruments of 
divine wrath. The remaining Israelites, no doubt, proclaimed 
that they were sent by their God ; and the strangers, in the 
true spirit of polytheism, recognised the anger of the local 
deity, whom they supposed offended by the intrusion of their 
national gods into his territory. They appealed^ in haste to 
Esarhaddon, by whose command an Israelitish priest was sent 
to propitiate the God of the land, whom they readily admitted 
to a participation in divine honours with their native deities ; 

1 Isaiah passim in the chapters relating to this period. _ 

3 See the curious work the Ascensio Isaias, recovered and transiatea “Om 
the Eihiopic by Dr. Lawrence (afterwards Ai'chbishop). The sawing asmider 
of Isaiah (alluded to in Hebrews xi. 37) was a very old Jevvisn iradition, re- 
corded by the author of this work, no doubt a Jewish convert to Chnstipitj, 
and a very early one. Dr. Lawrence’s General Remarks trace the tra.dition. 

s The Axerdis of Abydenus {apud Euseb. Chron. 4"9)* 

Esarhaddon, according to the monuments, was the son of bennacherih. 
The sons who slew Sennacherib are reported to have ned into Arrnem^ 
Manasseh*s name is said to be found among tributary prices who supplied 
the resources for the splendid buildings of Esarhaddon. This king was the 
founder of the vast palace at Nimroud (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon). It 
is .said that Esarhaddon sometimes resided in the subject-city of Babylon. 
Thus the imprisonment of the Jewish monarch at Babylon, not at Nineveh, 
is explained. 
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aad thus, a mingled worship of idolatry and true religion grew 
up in these provinces. 

The lessons of adversity were not lost on Manasseh : he: 
was restored to his throne, and the end of his long reign of 
fifty-ive years, passed in ' the observance of law and religion,' 
in some degree compensated for the vices of his youth.^ His 
son Ainon, who succeeded, following the early career of his 
father, fell a victim to a conspiracy among his own officers. 

At the age of eight years (b.c. 64o)'.Josiah came to ' the 
throne. The memory of this prince is as deservedly dear:.' to 
the Jews, as that of Manasseh is hateful Josiah. surpassed 
even his most religious predecessors, ■ Asa, ■ Jehoshaphat, 
Uzziafa, and Hezekiah, in zeal for the reformation of the 
I national religion. His first care was to repair the Temple. 

; While the work was proceeding, the king and the whole 
j: , nation ^ heard with the , highest exultation ' that ' Hilkiah, . the 
I.-' High Priest, had discovered the original copy- of the Haw.® 



restoration and penitence and reform of Manasseh tests solely on the 
authority of the, Book of Chronicles. .. There is 'not a word of it in the parallel 
record in. the, Book of Kings. This is a remarkable discrepancy. . .Some' have 
supposed that they see the hand of, the- priesthood .in this .rehabilitation as it 
-were of the memory of Manasseh, It might almost seem on the other haaii, 
from .the brief, compressed, and rapid narrative of Kings, that the author 
waS'glad to dismiss in the utmost baste a subject so odious and ignoniinioiis. 
These obscure times leave a convenient place for the reconstructors of the 
Jewish history and records to indulge their imagination. . Ewald places.the.; 
Book of job under the reign of Manasseh ; T confess that it seems to me with 
no argument,. in" lavour of, v/ith every internal probability against, ..this ..arbi- 
trary theory.' 'Fhe Book of Proverbs was also, according to Ewald., enlarged, 
and .received the addition of its, pref-'ce. But the- .most- extraordinary of all 
..E Wald’s theories is the ' placing the author of the Book of Deuteronomy, {the 
'Dcuteronomik.er) at this period. The Deuteronomisl was, according to Ewald, 
-a Jew sold into Egypt by Manasseh the Book . of Deut.eronom.y, was witten . 
in' Egypt. ,Th,iS' Ewald, with unusual mo.desty* adm.itS' is only highly probaBk * , 
He assumes the composition of the book at this time wdtli the same peremp- 
tory, I had almost written arrogant confidence, as if he ware writing of the 
composition of the .Eneid in the time of Augustus, or of the Code and Pan- 
dects in the reign of Justinian. Having carefully examined all his alleged 
reasons, ■! confess, that 'I cannot discern 'the shadow-of a sound, or trustworthy 
reason even for conjecture. . To historical authority there- is no prete,nce. 

- What w'as this book found by Hilkiah in the I'emple and read before the 
people--the Pentateuch or the Book of Deuteronomy ? Some, misled by our 
translation by Ike hand of Mo:>e.s (for by Mose:$), and by the pious passion for 
enhancing- ail the marvels of the sacred history, have insisted that it wajs the 
autograph of Moses, and contained the whole Pentateuch. But, besides other 
improbabiiities as to the Pentateuch, the whole Pentateuch, the five books of 
Moses, considering their length, minute particulars, and the iiTelevancy of 
great part to this solemn occasion, can hardly have been meant. On the 
other hand the Book of Deuteronomy, in its comparative brevity, its solemn 
and awful tone, its threatenings of Divine wrath for disobedience, answers in 
every res'pect as to its discovery and its effect on the king and on the people. 
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But so little were its real contents knowii) that on its first 
reading, the king was struck with terror at its awful denun- 
ciations. The book was read in public ; Josiah and all the 
nation renewed the solemn covenant with their God Jehovah. 
The king proceeded to carry into execution the divine precepts 
of the Law. He began by the total extirpation of «3ol^, 
not merely in Judma, but throughout all the Holy Land. Ihe 
vessels of the Temple, which had been abused to unhallowed 
uses, were burned to ashes ; all the high places levell^ the 
worship of the host of heaven suppressed the 
sanc^iiiiiar? rites of the Sodomites and worshippers of Moloch 
for'biclden--~the sacred places defiled. The ^horses dedicated 
■ .j'o.'the Sun-— the altars which, Ahaz: had. built, ,on , the,, top, .of,,, ,,,,, 
the royal palace— the high places which Solomon had conse- 
crati’d to the deities of his foreign wives — the I 

Jeroboam at Beth-el— were not merely destroyed^ but defiled 
with that from which Jewish feelings revolted with horror as 
the foulest contamination, the ashes and the bones of 
men. The authority of Josiah was acknowledged, and his 
orders Milled to the most remote part of Palestine; an 
apparent proof that, notwithstanding the numbers that had 
been carried away into the foreign colonies, the ten tribes 
were not so entirely exterminated but that their ^descendants, 
at least of the lower orders, were still the ^predominant popula- 
tion of the country.' Josiah completed his reform by the cele- 
bration of the great national festival, the Passover, on a scale 
of grandeur and magnificence unknown to the later ages of 
the Jewish kingdom; a second time the kingdom of Judah 
might seem to revive -to vigorous and enduring life. 

Yet the virtues of Josiah delayed only for a time the fate of 
Jerusalem. The hopes of reuniting the dominions of David 
and Solomon into one powerful kingdom, animated with lofty 

to the iianative in the Book of Kings. The ignorance of the king, brought up 

b'v the o’iesthood, inay be well accounted for (not but that the uiborL.ers, the 
Mrseciaion, almost abolition of the true religion, especially during the reign 
of Manasseh and of Araon, would be sufficient reasons) by supposing him to 
have b’en vaguely taught the general and comni on precepts ot the L.aw> but 
to have seen or heard,- for -the first time this special book. , Ewald is, inclined to ,, 
believe that it was the Pentateuch— I cannot help suspecting from an uievit- 
abie perception that the other view is utterly fatal to his doctrine about the 
Kgvptian origin and very recent date assigned by him to Deuteronomy. It 
would have been inconceivable audacity in the priesthood to have attempted 
10 impose, and equally inconceivable blindness and stupidity m the king and 
people to have been imposed upon by, a book written but a few years before, 
and now presented and received by them as the ancient and authoritative 
Law. 
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religious zeal', and flourishing under the wise and beneficent 
constitution of Moses, were cut short, so Dmne Providence 
ordained, by the unfavourable circumstances of the times, ana 
the death of the wise and virtuous king. A monarch ot great 
power and abilities, recalling the old war^e oi 

Memphis and Thebes, Necho was now the Pharaoh of EfcyP‘- 
It is highly probable that this sudden resurrection, as it were, 
of the kingdom of Judah to power and “dependetice, ^ts asse^ 
tion of authority over Samaria and the adjacent ais.ncts, 1 1 ) 
have been caused by the temporary weakness into which tne 
Assyrian empire had fallen, partly from dissensions with t t 
Me^s, who were attempting to seize the dominion wer Jk 
East ; but still more by the great Scythian invasion ^esciibe i 
bv Herodotus, which overswept, and awed to a ^^ransitor) 

peace, these conflicting powers, and_ even spread ° 

their irresistible hordes into Palestine. The remoter vassal 
kings of the Assyrian, like the kings of Judah, without 
ing their allegiance, remaining still nominally, or perhaps 
really, tributary, may have resumed something approaching 
to independence, and even subjugated their weaker 
united neighbours. Though the Scythians seem .0 l^avc 
penetrated as far as Ashdod Azotus), besieged bj k % 
of Egypt.i their terrible, irresistible inroad of Assyiun 
monarchy (described in the bold and unrivalled s ot tU 
prophet Nahum) may have also been a chief cmsti of the m- 
Ke rival kingdom of Egypt, under the reigns of Psamme- 
tichus and his sLcessor Necho, to their old power ana ambi- 
tion and tempted and enabled them to make aggressions on 
enfeebled and distracted _ Assyria. _ 

invader, the Mesopotamian Empire the inVaOed territory. 
The design of Necho was to gain possession of Carcheroish, 
a dty which commanded the passage of the Euphrates, and 
so to make that river his frontier. Not only h-d Nf 
ambition to extend his “^^fme conquests-he kd 
mrt of Edom* and commanded . the head of the, .Red bu 
but he aspired to be master of all the territories west of aie 
FuDhntes if he had not further and even more ambiuous 
schemes ’ Josiah was bound to the Assyrian interest by the 
toms of hii vassalage, by.treaty, by gratitude for the p«m,.- 
sion to extend his sovereignty over bamana. 
all of these motives, or from a desire of maintaining bis ow 

1 Bethshan is said to have obtained a name afterwards Giecised into 

Scythopolis, from the tradition of this Scythian raid. 
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independence, instead of allowing free passage to the army of 
Necho, he determined on resistance. A battle took place, in 
which Josiah was unfortunately shot by an arrow. On the 
scene of the battle it is not difficult to decide: it was no 
doubt on the great plain of Esdraelon, the scene of the 
kiiiious victory over Sisera. It has been conjectured that 
Necho may have made use of his naval force, and landed 
his army at Acco. It is more likely that his route lay along 
the coast to the plain of Esdraeion, masking as it were Jeru- 
salem'; perhaps, undervaluing the powder .and' ..daring , of : the,,. 
Jewish king, or his fidelity to his Assyrian ally — at,all.e¥,.e!itS:: 
.supposing liiat he 'would not presume' to interrupt, the, march- 
of the "vast-.. Egyptian - army.^ According, to, "the. Book . of 
Chronicles the hostility of Josiah was not expected by Necho, 
wno endeavoured to dissuade the king of Judah from his rash 
enterprise, and as it were appealed to the God of the Jews, 
as unfavourable to the cause of the king and his people. 
Josiah entered into the battle in disguise, and was slain by 
.chance' medley. Wild and piteous . were, the .lamentations,..' 
profound the sorrow in Jerusalem, at the unexpected and 
untimely fate of almost the last, and since David, the best 
and holiest of her kings. 

At this period of the approaching dissolution of the Jewish 
state, appeared the prophet Jeremiah,^ a poet, from his exqui- 
sitely pathetic powers, admirably calculated to perform "the 
funercil obsequies over the last of her kings, over the captive. 

' people, the- desolate city, the ruined Temple. .. . The- prophet 
.himself, in the .eventful • course of his .mek.iicholy-.'and . perS'e“ 

. ' cuted ■ lile,' learned that -personal familiarity with . -affliction, 

.. which added .new 'energy to his lamentations .over .his.;. country- 
:.an.d his religion. .To our great loss his. elegy .on the death' of 
. Josiah, in which 'the nation joined with heartfelt "S, iiguish,: is- 
not now extant among his prophecies, Necho, after his victory 
over the Assyrians, and the capture of Carchemisb, took pos- 
session of Jerusalem, where, by a hasty choice, jehoahaz (or 

i Compare Stanley, p. 339. Herodotus, tempted perhaps b_Y apparent 
- local' probability,- places the battle at Magdolum, which he supposed, I con- 
ceivv, was on the Egyptian frontier, not the Magdolum on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee ; Josephus fixes it at Mendes. This passage has been entirely 
alte'-cd. 

~ Jen,miah was the son of Hilkiah, by some supposed to be the High Priest 
of the time of Josiah ; but there are strong, I think insuperable objections 
to this view. See Rosenmuller, Introd. to Jeremiah. He was of a priestly 
family, but of Anatholh. 
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! Shallum), a younger son of Josiah, had been raised to the 

} throne. The capture of a city under the name of Kadutis ^ 

: (the holy city) is related by Herodotus, but probably this was 

;l. ,, not Jerusalem,' , In The celebrated ■ royal ■ tomb, .dlscoyered by 
I Beizoni, in the valley of Biban el Malook, near Thebes, the 

I name of Necho was thought to be distinctly deciphered.*^ A 

I painting on the same walls exhibited a procession of cap- 

j fives, some of whom, from their physiognomy and complexion, 
j were clearly distinguished as Jews. The, conqueror deposed 
I and imprisoned Jelioabaz, after a reign of three months:"^ 

I exacted a heavy fine from the kingdom, and placed Eliakiin 

f,;: : .(Jehoiakim) on the throne. ■ ■ 

From this period the kingdom of Judaea fell into a state of 
I alternate vassalage to the two conflicting powers of Egypt and 
'I Assyria. The shadows of kings, who were raised to the throne, 

I .were dismissed ' at the breath of their liege lord. ■ It is a de- 
I,, ploiable. period of misrule and imbecility. ■ Without ability,' to 

|. defend them, these unhappy kings ■ had' only the power, of. 

'I entailing ail the miseries of siege and 'capture- on their .people, 

! by rebellions which had none of the dignity, while they had, 

I all the melancholy consequences, of a desperate struggle for 

independence.' ■■ The' kings recede indeed into obscurity': 'the 
centra!.',.. 'figure .around which gathers all the interest, of the 
j: falling state, the counsellor whose warning voice rises above 

-.' .... the' tumult,.: but which, is seldom bea'rdj.is the Prophet J,.er€- 
miah. Throughout this long agony, about twenty-three years, 
of the, dying kingd',dm, he almost alone is endeavouring to avert, , 
i or delay, or mitigate the blow’ ; he is afflicted in all the aihic- 

i: tions.of the king, and people: when he cannot give hope, or 

.j: consolation,' .or peace, he 'gives his tender sympath.y, is himself, 
".i'. . the' sad example of exile, persecution, mise,ry, death. 

In the fourth year of Jeboiakim (b.c. 6oj) the mightiest 
I monarch who had wielded the Assyrian pow’er, Nebuchad- 
‘ nezzar, was associated in the empire with his father, and 

i 1 It seen IS now generally agreed among learned men tbat the Kadntis of 
Herodotus is not Jerusalem, but some strong town on the coast, probably 
? Gassa. However this may be, there can be no doubt of the hunsble submis- 
Sion of Jerusalem, after Necbo’s triumphant capture of Carchemish. 

s A strong objection has been raised to this supposition. Hecho was of 
the Saitjc dynasty of kings ; and Herodotus clearly asserts that the burial 
i place of the whole race was in Lower Egypt. The tomb was certainly not 
that of Necho, 

i ® He p’iil him in bonds at Riblafa, In the land of Hamath. This shows the 
' «eat extent of the northern conquests of Necho. He was sent afterwards 

into Egypt, v/here he died. Jer. xxif. 
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assumed the command of the armies of Assyria^ Babyton 
now takes the place of Nineveh as the capital of the Assyrian 
empire. The arms of Assyria resume thar preponderance 
over those of Egypt ; but vassalage to the dominion of Egypt 
or of Babylon is now the ignominious doom ot the King ot 
Tiadah As the armies of Nebuchadnezzar advancedj the 
prophetic eye of Jeremiah saw the approaching tempest: he 
saw the tide of Egyptian conquest rolled back^ from tne 
Euphrates to the frontier, perhaps beyond the frontier, of 
E^ypt ; be saw in succession all the western kingdoms, some 
brfore,some after the fall of Jerusalem, swallowea up in tne 
all-absorbing gulf of the Babylonian conquests, f c ^ 

Damascus, the city of Benhada^ a blaze of fire , ^KObah of 
Ammon, a desolation; the cities of Moab, Moab herself, 
utterly destroyed ; Edom, and her splendid capital, Bosiah, 
and the city in the clefts of the rocks (Petra), brought oown ; 
the Arabian Kedar, and her flocks and carpels, plundeied j 
Hazor a dwelling-place for dragons; the cities of Philistia 
overrun; Tyre herself beleaguered, _ and, after a resista,nce of 
thirteen years, compelled to an ignominious capitulation, 
rhat inevitable, irresistible tempest the prophet endeavoured 
to avert from Jerusalem by the only means which remained in 
the impoverished and enfeebled state of the kingdom, timely 
submission. Long had he struggled, but in vain, to lesiore 
the strength of the state by the reformation and religious 
union of the king and the people. In the royal palace and 
in the temple be had uttered his solemn warnings. His 
honest zeal had offended the priesthood. He had been 
arraigned as a false prophet before the : royal, cbuncilr' where,, 
by the intervention of powerful friends, he had been acquitted. 
Uriah;, another prophet, who had boldly exercised that un- 
welcome office, after having fled in vain to Egypt, had been 
seized and put to death. At this juncture Jeremiah again 
came forward. In opposition to a strong Egyptian faction, 
he urged the impracticability of resistance to the Babylonian 
forces, already on their march. But he spoke to deaf and 
heedless ears. He then denounced an impending servitude 
of the whole people, which was to last for seventy years : and 
to give further publicity to his awful remonstrances, he com- 
manded Baruch, a scribe, to write on a roll the whole of his 
predictions. The roll was read, during a general fast, m the 

I Read for all. this the magnihceiit chapters of Jeremiah (xlvi.-3dix4. The 
chronology is difficult* 
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most public place, before the gate of the Temple, The chief 
nobility of the city were strongly affected, but the headstrong 
king cut the roll to pieces, cast it into the fire, and Jeremiah 
and Baruch were obliged to conceal themselves from his vcrr^- 
geance. The event soon justified the wisdom of the prophet. 
Nebuchadnezzar, having retaken Carchemisb (b.c. 6oi), passed 
the Euphrates, and rapidly overran the whole of Syria and 
Palestine. Jerusalem made little resistance.^ The king was 
put in chains to be carried as a prisoner to Babylon. On his 
submission, he was reinstated on the throne ; but the Temple 
was plundered of many of its treasures, and a number of wel i- 
born youths, among whom were Daniel, ■ and three others, 
■best, known by their Persian names, Shadrach,- Mesliech, and 
Abednego. From this date commence the seventy years of 
the Captivity. Jehoiakim had learned neither wisdom nor 
moderation from his misfortunes.^ Three years after, he 
attempted to throw off the yoke of ChaldmaA Nebuchad- 
nezzar, occupied with more important affairs, left the subju- 
gation of Palestine to the neighbouring tribes, who, for three 
years longer, ravaged the whole country, shut up Jehoiakim 



■ t .- The .most striking, illustration of the Irresistible might, of NebuchadneEzar 
and his Chaldman army is read in Jeremiah xxxvii. 10 , though the passage 
may belong to a somewhat later period. “ For iko^igkye had smitten the 
whole army of Chaldeans that fight against you^ and there remained hut 
wounded among them ^yet should they rise every man in his tent, and burn this 
city with fired' The invincible prowess and overwhelming power of Nehn~ 
chadnezzar were knoT,TO to the Greeks, perhaps from Berosus {Joseph. Ant. sc.}, 
Megastbenes compared him to Hercules. Strabo, xv. x, 6, It must be borne 
in mind, that throughout the time of Jeremiah it was not the question of tb.; 
independence and liberty of the kingdom of Judah, but of which sovereign, 
the Babylonian or the Egyptian, she should be the vassal. 

Ewald supposes, not I think without ground, that there were two factions 
in the city; one the strong religious party, who would have adhered to the 
stern religious policy of Josiah, the absolute and inexorable suppression of 
all foreign rites; the other, which, without abandoning the worship of 
Jehovah, or perhaps its supremacy, would tolerate, not only the mitigated 
idolatry of Jeroboam, but even the rites and ceremonies of the Gentile nations. 
Besides these there were manifestly an Assyrian and an Egyptian party. The 
kings, almost all youths, feeble in character, vassals rather than independent 
sovereigns, Suctuated between these contending factions, and, without coui'age 
to embrace either, inflamed the mutual jealousies. No one certainly trod in 
the bold and Arm steps of Josiah. 

3 Much obscurity still hangs on the rise of the Chaldaeo- Babylonian on the 
mins of the Ninevite empire. It seems probable that it had some connection 
with the great Scythian invasion. The mysterious Chaldaeans now app?^ar 
as a rude warlike race, whether foreign or native to the realm of Babylonia— 
now as a class of priests, philosophers, astronomers, diviners, magicians. So 
also with the Medes, to whom the destruction of the city seems to be attri* 
buted, and perhaps the successful inroads of the Egyptians under Kecho. 
I cannot think that this obscurity is yet dispersed by the recent discoveries. 
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m Jerusalem ; and at length this weak and cruel king ' was 
slain (b.c. 598), perhaps in some sally. His unhonoured re- 
mains were buried, “ with the burial of an ass.” ^ 

Jehoiachin (Jeconias or Goniah), his son, had scarcely 
mounted the throne, when Nebuchadnezzar himself appeared 
at the gates of Jerusalem. ' The city surrendered at discretion. 
The king and all the royal family, the remaining treasures of 
the Temple, the strength of the army and the nobility, and all 
^tlie more useful artisans, w'ere carried away to Babylon. Over 
this wreck of -a kingdom, Zedeldah (Mattaniah), Jhe younger 
•son of Josiah,.:was permitted to enjoy an inglorious and pre- 
carious sovereignty of eleven years, during which he abused 
his pow’ers, even worse than his imbecile predecessors. In 
his ninth year, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the wise 
Jeremiah, he endeavoured to assert his independence; and 
Jerusalem, though besieged by Nebuchadnezzar in person, 
now made some resistance. The Egyptian faction in the city 
'were encouraged by the advance of Hophra (Apries), the 
reigning Pharaoh, into Palestine. This march suspended for 
a time the operations of the Babylonians. The Jews, released 
from the pressing danger, recanted ail the vows of reformation 
which they had begun to make. But Hophra and^ the Eg37p- 
tian army were defeated or retired; and the toils closed again 
around the devoted city. Jeremiah, undaunted by his ill- 
success, still boldly remonstrated against the madness of resist- 
ance. He was thrown into, a foul and noisome dungeon, on 
an accusation of treasonable correspondence with the -enemy. 
Yet, even . after this, with a confidence in the . fai’difulness,.'Of . 
God, and in the eventual restoration of the undying theocracy, 
'more remarkable in one, the habit and predilection of v/hese 

1 There is much difhculty about the death of Jehoiakim. In 2 Kings xxfy. 6, 

■ he iS' said simply to. have slept with his fathers ; in 2 ' Chronicles xx.’ivi. 6, to 
have been put in chains to be carried to Babylon. The “ burial of an ass *’ 
rests on Jeremiah xxii, 18, 19, and xxxvi. 30. 

Among the most valuable parts of Ewald’s History is the manner in which 
he has discerned with the rarest acuteness, and worked out with the greatest, 
sometimes^ doubtless, with too great from, the' writings 'Of. the 

prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and one or two of tre minor prophets, inddenis 
and occuri'ences during these late, obscure, and inglorious reigns, which are 
....either passed- over -or -but' dimly suggested in the close and rapid narrative 
of the Book of Kings, or the even more hasty and confused account in the 
Chronicles. I should have been glad to avail myself of some of these sug- 
gestions, but it would have required ampler space than I could command, 
and would have made necessary critical discussions which I hold ought to be 
followed out extraneously, and not to be embodied in a history. 

2 Jer. 3 £X. 2-6. 
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soul seemed to be towards the gloomy and disastrous^ Jeremiah, 
with the stern heroism of the Roman who bought at its full value 
the land on which Hannibal had encamped his army, pur- 
chased the field of Hananiah, his uncle's son, near his native 
Anathoth. At length in the city, famine reduced the fatal 
obstinacy of despair. Jerusalem opened its gates to the irre- 
sistible conqueror. The king, in an attempt to break through 
the besieging forces, or meditating flight towards his ally the 
king of Ammon, was seized on the plain of Jericho. His 
children were slain before his face, his eyes put out, and thus 
the last king of the royal house of David, blind and childless, 
■was led' away into a foreign prison.^, 

: The capture of Jerusalem took place on the ninth day of the ; 
fourth month : , on ^ the seventh day of the fifth nioiith (two^ 
days on .which Hebrew^ devotion still commemorates the desola- ■ 
tion of the city by solemn fast and humiliation) the relentless 
' Nabiizaradan executed the .orders of his master by levelli.ng 
the city, the palaces, and the Temple, in. one common -.ram. ■ 
The few remaining- treasures, particularly the' two... 'brazen".-^ 
pillars ■which stood before the .Temple, were > sent to Babylon;-:. , : 
.■the - chief -..priestS' were put .to death, the rest carried into 
■■captivity...'', - ' ' ■ 

..Jeremiah'.' survived to behold the sad accomplishment of all,,, 
his darkest predictions. He witnessed all the .horrors of the 
, , famine, and, when that had done its work, the triumph of . ...the ,■,■ 
enemy. He saw the strongholds of the city cast down ; the 
palace of Solomon, the Temple of 'God, with all lts..courts, its;. ■■ 
roo'fs'of cedar' and of gold, levelled to 'the earth, or'-xommitted' .... 

. to the' flames; the sacred vessels, 'the ark of the covenant 
itself, wi'tli the cherubim, pillaged by profane bands.'. What' 
.w^ere the feelings ■■■ of -a .patriotic and religious Jew at , this 
tremendous crisis, he. 'has left, on record ■ in . his ' unrivalled 
elegies. Never did city suffer a more miserable fate, never 
was ruined city lamented in language so exquisitely pathetic. 
Jerusalem is, as it were, personified, and bewailed with the 
passionate sorrow of private and domestic attachment : 
while the more general pictures of the famine, the common 
misery of every rank, and age, and sex, all the desolation, the 

5 Tbv..re was a later tradition that Zedekiah was set to work, wdien blind, ia 
a mill Ezekiel evidentiv aihides to his loss of sight : “ My net also will I 
spread upon him, and be' shall be taken into iny snare ; and I will bring him 
to Babylon, to the land of the Chaldeans, yet shall he not see it, though ht' 
shall die there.’'— Ezeldel xii. 13. 
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CTrnaee, the violation, the dragging away into captivity, the 
;tmeSbrance of former glories, of the gorgeous ceremonies, 
and of the glad festivals, the awful sense of the Diyme wiath 

hdghtening the present calamities, are LmbTnete 

all the life and reality of an eye-witness. They combine the 

truth of history with. 'the , deepest pathos of poetry. 

How .=o]itai'y doth she sit, the many-peopled city j 
She is become a widow, the great among the Nations ; 

The Queen among the provinces, how is she tnbutaiy . 

Weeping-weeps she all the night ; the tears are on her cheeks ; 
From among all her lovers, she hath no comforter ; 

Her friends have all dealt treacherously ; they are become her loes^ 

The ways of Sion mourn : none come up to her feasts^ 

All her gates are desolate ; and her Priests ao sign ; 

Her virgins wail ! herself, she is in bitterness. — i. 4* 

' pfe hath plucked up bis garden-hedge, He. hath destroyed, his^ 

lebovah hath forgotten made the solemn feast and Sabbath ; 

'And in the heat of ire He hath rejected King and Pnest. 

The Lord his altar hath disdained, abhorred his Holy place, 

^nd to the adversary’s, hand given up his palace walls 
Our foes shout in Jehovah’s house as on a festal day.— n. 7 ? 

Her gates are sunk, .into the earth, He hath 'broke' 
bars ; ■ 

Pier Monarch and her Princes ail are now among the Heathen ; 
The Law hath ceased ; the Prophets find no vision from Jelwah. 

■ — ii, 10. 

Mv eyes do fail with tears, and troubled are my bowels, 

My heart’s blood gushes on the 'earth, for the' daughter of my ' 
people ; . . , 

Children and suckling babes lie swooning m the squares — 

They say unto their mothers, Where the com and wine? 

They swoon as they were wounded, in the city squares ; 

While glides the soul away into their Mothers bosom.—ii, ti, 12. 

Even dragons, with their breasts drawn out, give suck unto their 
young; 

But cruel is my people’s daughter, as the Ostrich in the desert ; 
The tongues, of sucking infants to their palates cleave with thirst* 
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Young children ask for bread, and no man breaks it for them, ; 
Those that fed on dainties are desolate in, the streets ; 

Those brought. up in acarlet, even those embrace the,„dunghill.\ 

— Iv. 3, 4, 5, 

Behold, Jehovah ! think tvitli whom thou e’er hast denied thus ! 
Have u'oiiieii ever eat their young, babes fondled in their 
hands? 

Have Priest and Prophet e'er been slain in the Lord’s Holy 
place ? 

in.. the streets, upon the ground, lie slain the young and old . . 
My. .virgins. and my youth have fallen by the sword ; . 

Ill' thy. wrath thoii’st sla.in them, thou hast' had no .mercy. 

ThG.u hast , summoned ail thy terrors, as ' to -a solemn feast .; . 

None. ''scaped, and none was left in Jehovah’s day of wrath ; 

All that mine arms have borne and nursed, the enemy .hath ;sl;aiii>. 

. ■ ■ ' ■ — jr . '.2, 

Remember, Lord, what hath befallen, . . 

Loot: down on our reproach. 

Our heritage is given to strangers, 

Our home to foreigners. 

Our water have we drank for money. 

Our fuel hath its price. — -v. i, 2, 3. 

...We stretch our hands to Egypt, ■ 

. . ... To Assyria for our brea.d. 

. '. At our life's risk we gain our food, , 

From the sword of desert robbers. 

. Our skins are likean oven, parched, ■ - 
By the fie.rce heat of famine.y ■ . y ■ ■ 

Matrons ill Sion have they, ravished, ■ 

. Virgins, in Jud.alTs cities.- 

.' Princes , were hung up by the hand, ■ 
y And age had no respect. 

., Young men are grinding at the mill, -. 

Boys faint ’neath loads .. of .wood. 

The elders from the gate have ceased, 

The young men from their music. , 


i 
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The crown is fallen from our bead, 
Woe 1 woe ! that we have sinned. 
’Tis therefore that our hearts are faint, 
Therefore our eyes are dim, ' 

For Sion’s mountain desolate, 

The foxes walk on it. 
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The miserable remnant of the people were placed under 
the command of Gedaliah,! as a pasha of 
monarch; the seat of government was fixed at Mizpch. let 
ambition could look with envy eveii on 
liah was assassinated by Ishmael, a man ^ 
lohanan attempted to revenge his death, isiimaei, ais 
Lmfited, took ?efuge with the 

the rest of the Jews, apprehensive lest they should cauea 
in question for the murder of Gedaliah. fled to ^gypt, an 
earned Jeremiah with them. For Jeremian had relused to 
accompany the Chaldman conqueror to a safe and honouiaole 
retreaUn Wbylon ; he had clung to the fallen fortunes of ms 
mce under Gedaliah. At Mizpeh the Prophet had 
to lift up his intrepid voice against the wild host m ^&>Pb 
S “nst ihe sins and idolatries of the people. Even in Egypt, 
a prisoner at Tahpannes, his courage was unbroken his hob 
denunciations did not cease. Ihere at length the Pi^pnet 
died ; either, according to conflicting traditions, put to aeatn 
by the Jews,^ or by king Hophra. 

Thus closes the First Period of the Jewish History ; ^ 

the ordinary course of human erents, we mignt expect, the 
imtional existence of the Israehtish race. The common occu- 
pancy of their native soil seems, in general, the only tie that 
permanently unites the various families ana tnbes which con- 
stitute a nation. As long as that bond endures, a people may 
be sunk to the lowest state of degradation; they may be 
reduced to a slave-caste under the oppression oi 
invaders ; yet favourable circumstances may again develop tne 
latent germ of a free and united nation ; they may rise again 
to power and greatness, as well as to independence, but, 
when that bond is severed, nationality usually becomes ex- 
tinct. A people transported from their native country, i. 
scattered in small numbers, gradually melt away, ana are 
absorbed in the surrounding tribes : if settled in large masses, 
remote from each other, they grow up into distinct common- 
wealths ; but in a generation or two the principle of separation, 
which is perpetually at work, effectually obliterates all com- 

1 Nebuiaradan (the general of Nebuchadnemr) only left, ^ 

Strong language of the second Book of Kings, xxv. i-, of toe poor of the 
land, to be vinedressers and husbandmen. . , , , . -v 

2 Epiphanius records the former tradition : HaAwais Aiyum-ov 

Po\ 7 )$€ls M roO XaoO ^eXei5r7?(re. 
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munity of interest or feeling. If a traditionary remembrance 
of their common origin survives, it is accompanied by none of 
the attachment of kindred; /there is-' no family pride or affec- 
tion; there is no between the • scattered descendants of 
common ancestors J ' For time gradually loosens all other 
ties; habits of life change,; .laws are 'modified by the circum- 
stances of the state and people; .religion, at least in all poly- 
theistic nations* is not exempt from the influence of the great 
innovator. The separate ■ communities, " have outgrown the 
common objects of .national pride the memorable events of 
liieir history daring .the time, that they : dwelt together, their 
coniDion traditions, the fame of their heroes, the songs, of 
their poets, are superseded, by more recent names 'and occur- 
rences : each has his new stock of reni,inisceiices, in 'which their 
former kindred cannot participate. Even -their languages have 
diverged from each other ; they are not of one speech, they 
have either entirely or partially ceased to be mutually intclli- 
.gible. ' If, in short, they ,n'.ieet a.gain, there is a remote, family 
likeness, but .they . are strangers in .all that connects man with 
man, or tribe, with tribe. 

'One nation alone seems entirely exempt from this universal 
law. During the Babylonian captivity, as in the longer di,s- 
persion " under , which they have been for ages allicted, the 
.Jews still remained a separate people. However widely divided 


1 A' }ew.lsh writer, to whose former book, “ Geschichte der Israeliten/' i 'wm 
greatly indebted in my succeeding volumes, in a recent work f*' Geschichte 
ies Jiiderithums/* von Dr. J. M. Jost, Deipsic, 1857), has a passage so. re- 
sembling' this, that it 'might 'almost appear, though of course this is . not ; 
possible, transcribed , from the page above:— “.Mit erstaunen. .erblicken vrir 


schaften er!a.g'en der 'Gewalt starkerer Nationen, und erlitten das Unbeil .fies 
Krieges und der Knecbtschaft ; vielen gelaiig es aachmals wieder, das Joch 
abzuwerfen, und ihre Freibeit und ' 'Selbstandigkeit zu eningen: das ist .der 
Gang' der Geschichte. Aber hier sehen wir ein ganz eigenthtimliches Sciiau- 
'spieL Ein -Volk ist ganzlich zertriimmert und 'fur immer ■vernichtet,..>seiBe 
Heimalh thells verddet, theils von andern Bewohnern besetzt,. die ' wen igen 
zuruchgebliebenen verarmt, und ' nur ■ der niedern Arbeit lebend", keine,, 
Aussiebt,' je wieder irgend welche, macht zu erreichen, jeder nur ,dara.uf 
angewlesen, sich uoter fremdeii Vo.ikem Brot an suchen, dabei offenbar weder 
geachtet noch gefiirchtet, vielmehr seinem eigeneni Schicksal'iiberlassen ; im 
ganaem m gering an Zalil, urn sich zu sammeln und gemeiasame Kraft zu. 
entfalten ; alien menscbJichen Bcrechnungen' zufolge daau 'bestimmt, t'.rotz 
der zaben Anhangiichkeit an vaterliclien Sitten, nach und nacb ganaiiclx,.. 
vsnterzugeben und zn verschwinden :„dieses Volk erwacht mitten in der Unbeil, . „ 
' mn ein neues geistiges Leben zu beginnen, und erfabrt in einem sehr kurzeni, 
Zeitraum einem IJmschwung, wie er selbst von der ■ bis ■ dahin J.etete,n .Pro- 
pheten nur dunkel geahnet worden, welchen immer noch eine Hoffnung au'f 
' \ibederberstellung des Reiches vorsebwebte..” . i, pp, .2:7, 18. 
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”™ te boSfbr SSh Kme Provide.^ held together ^ 
SSe^^l ^et.«p™ 

SfurfSilL ", e«; S wSc? the/wore ejeedfaed 
coiSit^^d to ^hich at length they adhered too l^g and 
torpSinaciously; their Religion, which, however it might 
Idmh of modificltions, in its main principles remained un- 

Under the influence of these principles, we shall hereafter 
seedhe JeSsh people resuming their place among the nations 
of the irth, and !^enmg a new and extraordinary career, to 
end even in a more awful dissolution. 
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BOOK IX 


THE HIGH PRIESTS 

The Caplivity The ;Reteni to the Hob? ■ Land — Sebmlding of the 
T eraple ^ — The Samaritans Esther — ^Ezra— Nebemiah — Simon the ' 
}ast — Alexandrian Jews—Persecniion nnder Antiochus Epipbanes. 

s.c. 5S4.. 

HothinG’ could present a more striking contrast to their native 
country tliaii the ' region into which the Hebrews were trans- 
, .planted. Instead of their 'irregular and picturesque rnouiitaiE 
.city, crowsiing its' unequal heights, and looking down into itS' 
deep, and precipitous ravines, through one of which a scanty 
stream ground along, they entered the vast, square, 'and ■level 
city of Babylon, occupying both sides, of the broad Euphrates ; 
while all around spread immense plains, which were intersected ' 
by long stright canals, bordered by rows of willows. How 
unlike their national temple — a small but highly hnisbed and 
richly" adorned fabric, standing in the midst, of its courts on 
the brow 'of a lofty precipice — the colossal temple of the. 
Chaldean Bel, rising from the plain, with its eight stupendous 
.stories or towers, one above the other, to the perpendicular, 
height .of a furlong ! The palace of the Babylonian kings was 
more than twice the size of their. 'whole -city : it covered eight 
.miles, with its hanging gardens built on -.arched terraces, each 
rising above the other, and rich in .all the .luxuriance of arti- 
iiciai cultivation. How different from, the sunny clihs of their- 
own land, where the olive and the vine grew -spontaneously, 
and the cool, shady, and secluded valleys, "where they could 
always find shelter from the heat of the burning noon, ! ■ No 

wonder then that, in the pathetic- words of their own hymn, 
by the waters of Babylon they sate down and -wept^ when they 
remembered t/iee^ 0 Zion* . .Of., their general treatment as 

i The prophets of the Captivity dwell' fondly oh tbeir. restoration to their - 
moimiiihi land. Compare Ezekiel xiii. , ** (I will) feed them «pon the 
iaim of Israel by the rivers . . , .upon the high mmniaim of Israel :sfa.ail.,. 
their fold be . . in a fat pasture 'shall -they feed upon the wuniams of 
Israel.'* 
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captives, we know little. The psalm above quoted seems 
to intimate that the Babylonians had taste enough to appre- 
ciate the poetical and musical talent of the exiles, and that 

the? were sommoned occasioEally,; to amuse the .banquets, oi , , 
their masters, though it was much against their.will that taey 
sang the songs of Zion in a strange land. In 'general it seems 
that the Jewish exiles . were , allowed to dwell together m con- 
'^‘ siderable bodies, not sold as household or personal orpr^diai 
slaTes, at least not those of the better order :of ' whom the 
Captl?ity chiehy consisted.,, ■ They were colonists rather 
: captives, and became by degrees possessed :, of considerable 
property. They had taken the advice of the prophet Jeremiah 
(who ' gave them no hopes of speedy return. to their, phonies) ; 
they had 'built houses, planted gardens, .married and .brought 
up children, submitted themselves as peaceful subjects to the 
local authorities : all which implies, a certain freedom, a certain 
' degree of prosperity and comiort They had free enjoy.ment , 
..of their religion, such at least as adhered., faithfully . to their 
belief in Jehovah. We hear of no special and general reii- 
'■ "oioiis persecution,^ The first deportation , of .chosen, beauti- ., 

. ful'youths, after the earlier defeat' of Jehoiakim, for. hostages, . 
or as a kind of court-pages, was not,, iiii.merous.. The sew.nd^. 
transportation swept away the king, his wife, all the. officers 
and attendants of .his court, ,7000 of the .best, of the ^arm,y., ,., 
xooo picked artisans, armourers, and others, amounting to 
10,023 men. The, last was more general; it comprehended' 

. the. mass of the people, according to aome, calculations towards 
-3005 000 'or '400,000 souls. ^ These .must have had lands 
'■.' ■assigned to 'them, for cultivation,, agricultural or pastoral-— 
'■' lands ■ which the. wars 'and conquests of Nebuchadnezzar and 
'■ ■' the^ consequent- desolations .would place at , his , com mand. 


■..'■."■■■I'.Jer, „zx,ix. ,5;,' 6. '■..■■.■.■. , , , ■■'■..,',: ,", ■.'.■'..■,,■ 

. .s Tost wdl. observes, that the tyrannical order, iss'ued .according to toe nooiv... 
of Esther, - was .to kill t.hem, not . to . compel them to give .up the.! r religion. 

: '‘.'-E-s ist so gar 'wahrscheinlich'das die. Juden ii.ach ihre;,He,rku.ii.rt von tr,u,aer.ii- 
' ■Orten, und'sugteich nach "Familien-Verwan.ciscliafi in Mnsseii zusapirnea 
wo'hnten, mter gewissen.Gememde-Einrichtung.en, aiinlich deren der Heimath. 


' ■In 'der "that klageo die Juden ,mlt bitterm Scbraerz liber ,,deii. .Untergaiig .. 
' Jemsalems,- liber den ■Spo.tt:.und' die, Schmach, welchesie ais,Besiegt.e vo.ii iliren,. 


Jemsalems,- liber den ■Spo.tt:.und' die, Schmach, welclae sie a.is,Besiegt.e vo.ii uiren,, ., 
''Besiegern zu'erdulden hatten, n/irgend liber einem Zwaog ihre Religion und 
' 'ih're:.Sitten anszugeben.’V.'.i. ,, . , 

■ -^'-^'.Man -darf iiicht- .-daher an einer Gefangeiihaltung, oder.. Geiaiigenschait:. 
jeglicher splchen Deportatirten denken ; sondern es war bloss eine Versetznng 
{^eroLKiffia , . . fierolKLcriios), Wo sie auch ihren Sitz erhielten, bekamei: 
sie Eigenthum und traten in die Rechte activer Burger em.” Bertholdt, 

Daniel, i. 176, 
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There was one large settlement on the river Chebar, probably 
at no great distance from Babylon.^ It was there that the 
prophet Ezekiel related his splendid visions, which seem im- 
pressed with the immense and gigantic character of the region 
and' empire of 'Babylon.^ To the bold'.' and rapid creations of 
the earlier. Hebrew . poets, Ezekiel adds not merely a vehement 
and tragical force, peculiar to his owm mind, but a vastness and 
magnificence of imageiyr drawm from the scenery and. circmni- . 
stances . by .which he was surrounded.® : The w'orld of Ezekiel, 
and that, .'of' his contemporary, Daniel, .seems enlarged: the 
future teems wntii .. imperial dynasties and wide and universal' 
monarchies.. Tt , is curious that the earliest monuments of 
Persian.. antiquity, in Persepolis and its neighbourhood, abound 
with sculptures' representing those symbolic and .composite 
■animals which occur so frequently in the visions of these two 
prophets, especially of Daniel. Daniel had been among those. 
nobiC' y.ouths transported to Babylon at the first invasion of ' 
Nebuchadnezzar, most likely as hostages' for the good conduct 
and submission of the vassal king. These young, men were.' 
treated with great kindness, educated'- with the utmost care, 

. J- It is called Tel- Abib (Ezek. iii. 15). On. which see much not very profit- 
.able, leam'ing- in: 'Rosen miiller’s note. 

■ 1 ."' think the com'irio'n ' notion which I followed, identifying the Cheba'f of 
..Ezekier.witb .the Chaboras or Chabour., which falls into the . Euphrates at 
•:. Circesmm, Carchemish, erroneous, chiefly from a reason which I .. have ..not ... 
seen suggested. Carche'mish commanded the passage of the Euphrates, .and . 
was tbe^great battle-point between the .Egyptian and^ Babylonian monarchies^-. 

' .It was -not likely that the Babylonians would .place a -large -colony of - exiles.of 
doubtful fidelity near so important .a post. It is coKjectured (it can but be a 
. conjecture) that the -Chebar of Ezekiel is the Nahar Maicha, the great .ca.nal 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Another reason occurs to-rne of some 
weight.' It is not till five mcaitlis after (from Ab .to Thebet) that a fug.it.iva 
brings the - news of the capture of- Jerusalem to the Chebar.-seltlenient.of -- 
: Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxiii, 21). The river Chaboras, near Carchemish, was much 
-nearer, :aiid on t.he high road. ■ 

- When it is said of Ezekiel he speaks in parables, it seems to Impbr that 
- symbolic teaching so chara,cteristic - of -his. manner, and akin to the -symbolic 
language of the Eastern monuments. It may be pressing this too far, but the. 
delmeatioTs of Jcnisalem and the siege on a tile .(a Babylonian brick) seems 
an instance in point. Ezekiel Iv. 1. .._... 

" I tind that I have anticipated almost the expressions of -a later 
writer. Letzer ‘ (die. Originalitat Ezekiels) zeigt sich besonders m-, 

seiiiem iine^rsdibpfiichen Rcichthum an Bildern, die aJIerdings hi-iufig uber- 
kiden, verworreii und selb&t abstossend erscheinen, aber wiedcr durch ihre 
Riesenhaftigkeit, durch ein walirhaft Kyclop'is'ches in ihnen unwiderstehlicl. 
fesseln.” I-ierzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel-, .i. p. 2-06. ^ . 

I have bccm more surprised bv an extract from the Taanad quoted by 
HeriSfeld. Raba Chagiga says : “'ich narmte-aber -die Symbolik des Jecheskel 
Mittcl-Asish, well unverkennbar ist, dass sie ihre Eigetithumlichkcit selnem 
Aiifentlialt in Babylonien verdankt,” ibid., p. 2oS,.n.ote.-' 
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■■both in the manners' and duties .of* ; the;,, great officers of ^ the 
. Assyrian court, and in '" ail the half-scientific, half-superstitious 
knowledge,; the astronomy, the divination,.. and skill, .in the 
. interpretation of 'dreams, for , which the " p.rie.sthood . of. the 
Chaldeans long maintained unrivalled, celebrity. , Daniel re- 
ceived ■ the name of Belteshazzar ; his chief companions,. 
Hananiah, Mishaei, and.Azariah, those of Shadrach, .Meshech, 
and Abednego. 

If the eminence ‘to which Damel' attained in '.the 'favour of^' 
successive monarchs inspired the captive Jews with^. confidence 
that Divine Providence still -watched over the chosen people, 
his example contributed no less to confirm, them in their ad-' 
ii.erence 'to"the law and the religion of their ancestors. These 
youthful hostages were to be sumptuously maintained at the 
public charge. B.ut Daniel and his companions, apprehensive 
of legal defilement, insisted on being supported on the meanest 
and simplest food, common pulse. On this coarse and ascetic 
diet, perhaps that of the Hebrew prophets, they throve, and 
became so well favoured as to do no discredit to the royal en- 
tertainment. When Nebuchadnezzar raised his golden image 
on .the plain of Dura, which all men were to worship,^ the 
companions of Daniel, resisting the act of idolatry, were thrown 
into the' fiery furnace, from , whence they were miraculously 
delivered. Under a later . monarch, who forbade any prayer 
to be offered, for thirty days, but to himself, Daniel, with.' the 
same boldness, refusing to suspend his petitions to the Al- 
mighty, was cast into the .den of lions, whose mouths ■: were 
closed against the man of God. But it was chiefly like his ', 
predecessor . Joseph, ^ as interpreter of dreams, that . Daniel " 
acquired his high- distinction. ■ Twice he was summoned to 
this important office by Nebuchadnezzar; once when the mi- ' 
conscionable dem.and was made of the. national interpreters, ..; 
that they, should .expound a vision of which they did not' know 
the .substance; .once when the haughty 'monarch was warned 
of^a dreadful malady (some kind of madness), by which, his,.' 
pride was to be humbled, when he should be expelled , from: . 
human societ}^, and eat grass like a beast of the field.^ . On . , 

. ,. b There is 'a curious similitude between this idolatrous act demanded of thC' 

i ^ J«ws and the trials of the early Christians, who were ordered, on pain of death, 

{ to worship the statues of the Roman emperors. 

^ The decipherers' of the cuneiform inscriptions translate one, which, illus- 
trates in a singular manner this mysterious malady, this insanity, which fell os 
Nebuchadnezzar. For a time ail his wars and conquests ceased ; his; , inagni- 
Scent buildings were suspended; the gods were no longer worshipped; his;. 
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Hebrew interpreter was equally successful 
Knrrf manner he was called upon to expound the fatal 
S Belshas^ar, on tLt merorabt 

wrote iinnn ‘^™”§ sumptuous banquet, 

tekel uphapstS® MENE. MENE. 

UFHARSIlSi, interpreted by Daniel that the kinc-- 

bakncr finished-Belkazzar wdgked in t'h“ 

Dalai3,ce and found wanting — his kino-dom tak^n nw-sv' 

given to the Medes and J^ersians. 

^ Dike Joseph in Egypt, Daniel became one of the viziers or 
satraps of tfte mignty empire, when it passed into the hands of 

years? . . . theseatof 

all my dominions I did no?blifd-ah"h‘ nhce'o-no1-<^°%ir‘“ 

of my kine-dom I did nnt pp^-^cious treriiiiircs 


empire, I did not sin-- i s nAkpci and the seat of my 

v^imsK^nor did I eilar 

autfeendcify o^f U^e^ooVof 

most learned and best of men from Bendev to Arnofr? ^ of .the' 

declares, considered to S auTe Germany, as Lucke 

T suspicious. Such words might appear wlx=»re*"'We tlr-' 

Gicek^ slaves, as m the Persian, 'and even Babylonian ccurt lik'» 

Byron s baraanapalus, who brought their musical instruments ardV'ih^th,:^^ 
...mstruments their names. One, for the haro 

Persian words, which I am told are numerous! woTd retfae'fr TOii^lffF- -P' 

the generlHonVan^^^^^ 

bke historiB“iuV'° ° V '''‘° “ otjecl and dc-=M-r 

Enf^thf- nnrt^^^' ^D.d Auiat may foe called the ■ prophetic or apocalyptic 'Dart 
But the part couched in an h stor cal form has rnuc^ of pa.t._ 

prophetic writing ^yhiie the prophecy down to tfc ?ligm S? IScSirF n? 

rfepf ^ first part is the Book of ‘Daniel concert' 

Dame! ; it speaks of him in the third person • there is not ?ie ^ 

' aimmbeD ^ in die second, Dannie! is introrluced speafrlnp^rs 

•jif, i ,.* ' eany part contains the traditions of tliecaDtiv'kvonri%hf» 

bated to Dan el would naturally introduce such as the preface to 

riff Sf, 'J°'™ *° Amiochus read so sin|u‘^S y ito a 

. f® ‘"."“S s° altogether unlike^ anv otter iiri^her 

imviV they might almost be used, so plain are'they and distinr/fond 

unvisionary, as iistoricai documents. On the ' other ' hLrtLre is 

mlltPd manner- in which the earlier events^a -e 

reuted, that, in full confidence that the TOaixi. facts are- historical I v tnif- r 

tTa lalS Smpfa! "“v have been ianded down by tradition 
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the Medes and Persians.,'.' Nor was this rapid advancement 
'■•'.of their countryman— though the manner in which Daniel is 
■.named' by his contemporary .Ezekiel^ shows the pride and 
reverence with which the -'whole; nation ' looked ''up- to .their 
-dis.tinguished compatriot — the only ground, of 'hope and con- 
solation to. the scatte.red exiles. Beyond .the gio.omy waste of 
the Captivity, their prophets had always opened a vista of long 
■ages of .more .than their former happiness and glory ; to which. 

■ .their restoration to their' own rich and pleasant land was the 
first ■ and . ' preparatory . promise. ' Jeremiah .had Mimited the 
■duration of the Cap.tivity to seventy j^ears : he had evinced 
. his confidence -in the certainty of bis .own predictio.ns by one of 
the most remarkable- examples of teaching by significant action, 

' SO common among the Hebrew prophets. In the time of the 
utmost peril he .had purchased an estate at Ariathoth, and con- 
' ce.aled the title-deeds with the, greatest care, in ,orde,r that they 
might come to light, for the benefit of .his posterity, after' the 
. restoration of the Hebrew polity; in which' event he thus ■ 
showed his own implicit reliance. -When therefore' they, savr 
the storm bursting upon the haughty and oppressive _Ba'byion 
■■—when the vast plains of Shinaar glittered with the hosts of ” 
the Medes and Persians; and Cyrus, the designated. deliverer,' 
appeared at their head;, amid, the wild tumults of the W'ar,'and/ ' 
the shrieks and lamentations of the captured city, the Jews, no 
doubt, were chanting, at -.least murmuiing .in .secret, -the-pro- . 
phetic strains of Isaiah or Jeremiah, which described -the- fall., 
of the son of the morning— the virgin daughter , of .■Babylon 



^ The remarkable fact that Ezekiel (xiv. 14) names as the three great ex- 
amples of righteousness, Noah, Daniel, and Job — neither Abraham, nor Moses, . .. 
nor David — one not specially of the house of Israel, but the father of the human 
race, one living at the time, though in the highest honour, and subject tc the 
severest trial, one altogether a stranger to the race of Israel, is best accounted 
for by St. Jerome; “.Quosritur quum et Abram ,et Isaac et Jacob-, M.ojrses- . 
quoque et cgsteri Patriarcbse justi fuerint, cur horum tantummodo hat mentio? 
Quod facile solvitur. Hie enim imminens orbx terrarum diluvium, quia omnis 
terra polluerat vias domini, prohibere non potuit ; sed filios, qui forsitau ejus- 
dem virtutis erant, ob seminarium humani generis habuit reservatos. Daniel 
quoque imminentem captivitatem populi Judseorum nnllis detibus mitigavii. 
Sed et Job, non ob peccatasedob probatipnem, nec domuni nec iilios iiberavit. 
Alii autem dicunt, quia hi tantum ties viri et prospera et ad versa et nirsum 
prospera conspexenmt ; idcircapariter nominatos, et hoc latenter significari , ut 
quomodo ilii et bona et mala et rursum Imta videnmt, sic et populum Israel, 
qui prius bonis fruitus fuerat, et postea captivitatis sustinuit jugnm, si egerit 
poenitentiam, redire ad pristitiam felicitatera." 

' * Die verbannung Israels .werde 70 Jahre ..■ .. ' 'em,.,,, voiles Menschenleben 
riauern.”' — Ewald. To approach this number (68) it is usual to calculate from 
the captivity of Jehoiaebim. 
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the“oWe*citjr‘~*' oppressor-the ruin of 

to ^piunf history, 

aW history .„d *,“ 0 ^ ““I'orS^rwtth" 

wo .uppo. 0 , ,i,h Pridoooy J5 th7SS write 

that the fata! night, which terminated the life of Bek i 
witnessed the fail of Babylon, and that DariS S’ Med^ 
hat Cyrus: or with Larcher Sd o hm 

sfbySnkn MngsSwhTch SeSin ^ 

Gyrus.® * ™ enwiea in the i ersian conquest by 

___ -'It all events, the close of the .seventy years’ rantivitv 
Cyrus the undisputed monarch of all the teiritories or nther 

and Danlfr"'"’® and powerful empire than thifof Asstria 
and Daniel appears as high m the confidence of this wise and 
powenul monarch, as he had been in tK-.f i ■ j 
Darius the Mede Fnt n" ■ , predecessor 

! “ ri , • . Darius knew too well the value of thi« 

ddiver^Um tL den ^flionf; to wScMhfough tteTcfriSS 

deliverance had invested Daniel in new di^itv and he t 

TeaToftSSas” to “h® the supreme 

ncaa oi the pashas, to whom the provinces of the vast pLsian 

hk^refic'^^^® coinmittedri Josephus attributes to Daniel, besides 
his relijjious and political wisdom, great skill in arcbitechim 
and ascribes to him the building of the splendid MausoIeuS 

b“™ decided the que«io,: 

the last king, awSSociated f Naboriaciius, 

Belshazzar of the Dani^ Bei-sharuzer, who was the 

for poetry in the uonm the allowance 

in the chapter of Daniel The^^ 

descendant and heir of Nebjchadriezzar ' mterpreted ■ as the., , . 

tZitS “ Prote^'e or 

history, I think lUiiwXi ™ LV J.n. . ® ^kde wes Astynges ; but .sol>..' 

wtoiribvT”'-!'^ CyaVresVaZ“l Mide.®”''"*- 

and iuiestirie, .reams ™M/to*hnvi?s?bmitte?to ’"“'‘’'""S Syria 

of DiniekBei °rLd%l%mmn%c°'^bSl a*iftk)S''to'lte^Book 

be called the Oriental tone \nd that wWrh further what may 

increase the dimness which stirroundstlm*'a^\rhlS;ril]U“oll^^^^^^ *° 


v-> 
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at Ecbatana, or according, to Jerome, at Snsa, : where 
of Persia, and' even the later Parthian kings, were .interred. 
The conquests, the ' successes, the accession of Cyrus, the 
enemy of their enemies, the mighty deliverer who' was ^ breaking 
the yoke of their oppressors, would be, beheld by the Jews 
with natural joy and triumph, even if that deliverer , had not 
been designated, or .named, by their .prophets. When' that 
.'power was in its turn -overthrown and enslaved which, .had 
broken up, their kingdom, razed their tem.ples 5 , tiunsported 
them from their pleasant land to dwell in exile in a remote , 
and uncongenial soil and climate ; when that, great, gorgeous ' 
city , was . taken ^ and ' made desolate ; when the gods of their 
oppressors were rebuked and prostrate before the believers in 
a religion at least m.ore -closely approximating to thei,r' own 
sublime Monotheism; when Bel was bowing down, and Nebo: 
stooping ; when the temple of Bel, perhaps , the most splendid 
and spacious edifice ever erected for divine worship (if in 
massiveness, in grandeur, in its colossal accompaniments not 
equal to the structures in Egyptian Thebes, yet dwarfing all 
other temples ever raised by the hand of man), was tottering 
to its fall, or crumbling into ruin, what must have been the 
emotions of those especially in v/hose sight that temple arose 
(and how far must it have been seen in the clear air of 
Babylonia 1) or over whom it actually projected its immense 
shadow; and ail this ruin taking place before a conquering 
people of simple worship, a worship, though fantastic, bearing 
some resemblance to their own, as it appeared by their later 
adoption of some of its tenets 1 

The national spirit was not extinguished in the ' heart of : 
Daniel by all his honours. No doubt, through his influence, 

- Cyrus - issued- out the welcome ' edict commanding the restora- 
tion of the exiled Hebrews to their native land. Perhaps the,, 
framing of the edict,- in which the unity of the Godhead was. 
recognised, may be referred to the Jewish minister, though it ■ 
is by no means . improbable that, at this period, the Persians - 
were pure Theists.^ 

1 This probability has been much heightened by the cuneiform .inscriptions, 
those especially of which the interpretation appears to me the most trustworthy 
-—the translations from the first or Zend column of Behistun. 

It is well known that the later chapters of Isaiah are attributed by the 
common consent of most of the profoundly learned writers of Germany (a few 
excepted, who in Germany, at least, bear no very high name) to a different 
witer, whom they call the great nameless Prophet, or the second Isaiah, who 
wrote during the exile. I must acknowledge that these chapters, in my judg- 
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The numbers which assembled under Zernbbabel (as Schesh- 
bamry the descendant of their kings, the grandson of Jeconiali, 
and- Jesliua,. the hereditary High Priest, were 42,360 raen : four 
out of the twenty-four courses of priests Joined the returning 
exiles,® , The joyful caravan set forth, bearing the remaining 
sacred -vessels of the Temple which, Cyrus had restored.^ The 
rest of this , equipage is characteristically described, as -co,ffi- - 
prising servanis and maids^ singing men and singing women, 
'korsesgftmkSyCamehyand asses. On their arrival in their native 
land, they - were probably joined by great numbers of the 
common people.^ These, in some degree, made up for -the : 
loss of those recreants who ' did' not choose to abandon their 
dwellings ' .and possessions in Babylonia. They arrived in 
Judaei’ with the early spring. In the spring of the following 
year preparations had been made, and a grant of cedars from 
Lebaiio,n obtai,iied from Cyrus, The first object was to restore 
.the worship of God; the altar was set. up, the ■ feasts - re- 
fistablished, and., in the second week : of the second year, tlie 
first stone of the new Temple was laid among the joyful 
acclamations of the multitude, but the. tears of the andeMi-men 
that had seen, the first house^ who, irjhen the fioundaimi of this 

ment, read' wi'th. infinitely greater force, sublimity, and reality under this view. 
If t'liey 'lose, an,« I hardly feel that they, do lo-se, in 'wha.t is common! 3?. called 
prophetic., they n->e ru more in historical, interest. Kow does that expreHsion 
|xlv. 7)'“ 'I' form the and create darkness/' soar into stronger -sigaiiica-nce 
if written in. the presence, t.hs welcome presence, of a creed as hostile, as-tiieir . 
own, to the idoiati»e«- of the 'kingdoms, a Monotheisiii which separB.ted- 

early into a Dualis'm, ove.r which it maintained, so to speak,-its.. supremacy '1 
Such seems 'to have been the original doctrine of Zoroaster, 'whether sage or 
, 'myth; and' that of the purer and .original 'Zend.ish creed. .As. to wTiat are 
usually called the Messianic predictions, those which seem -to look further, if 
I may so say, Gospel- wards,' they have the same force and meaning, wheth'ir 
uttered, by one or tw^o prophets, at one or two different .periods. .■ 
i jost thinks Scbes.h-ba2zar a title an.s\vering- to Pasha. 'The order -was ' 
issued to another Schesb-bazzar. Zerub'babel was afterwards appointed Schesb.- 
baszar or^'Pasha. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthun.js, i. 26. 

■ The royal descent of Zerubbabel, that is from the later kings, isdoufotfril 
No doubt he was of the liiie£ige of David. 

^ It is remarkable that only 360. or 341 Levites accompanied this Teium. 
There were also 360 Nethiiiim., persons of foreign extraction, employed by 
David and Solomon on "lower and menial oiUces in the Temple. 

2 Chron. xxxvi, 22* 

It is curious to remark the minute and reverent accuracy -with which these 
precious vessels are numbered and' described. .. Ezra-i, 7”ii. They were in 
.'all 54 C 30 . .. . . . . 

This class seems recognised in Ezra vi, 21 ; *‘aad the - cb.ildre:n of .Israel, 
which were come out of captivity, and all .such as bad separated themsclvsTs 
unto them from the filthiness of the heathen of the land." Compare aho 
-'Nehem. x. 28. - ' ■ ' ' 
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/}ms€ was laid before their eyes^ wept with a loud voice}- For 
how different was the condition of the Hebrew people,, from 
' that splendid period when- their , kings ■ ruled without rival from . 
the Euphrates to the' Mediterranean] "The ports, of the ^Red' 
Sea did not now’ pour the treasures of India '.'and Africa into • 
their dominions ; the great caravans passed far. beyond \ their 
borders.' The ' mercantile Tyrians were, as beforej glad , to 
. exchange their .. timber and .stone and artisans for .the corUj.,: 
wine, ^ and oil of Palestine;, but .still the Ghang.e ■from'.'the'', 
magnificent intercourse - between Hiram' and ' Solomon' ivas ' 
abasing to the pride of Judsa. The 61,000 drachms' of "gold, ' 
contributed . by the heads of the Captivity, 'are .supposed, to : be, 
Darics, wRich Prideaux calculates at something more than 'an 
English guinea; these with' 5000, pounds' of silver, though a. 
liberal sum in their present state, might raise a 'meiaiichoiy 
remembrance of the incalculable treasures wfiiich sheeted the 
former Temple with gold. Nor \vould the royal order for 
assistance, contained in the edict of Cyrus, ' in any degree ' 
.replace the unbounded treasures accumulated ■ by David and 
Ills son. The religious Jews deplored the still more important 
deficiencies of the new Temple, the Ark, the prophetic Urim 
and Thummim, the Shechinah or divine presence, the celestial 
fire on the altar, and the spirit of prophecy, though the last 
gift still lingered on the lips of Haggai and Zechariab, till it 
expired, at a later period, on those of Malachi. The Temple 
was built, probably on the old foundations, but unexpected 
dinicuhies impeded its progress. The people called the 
bamaritans made overtures to assist in the great national work ; 
their proposal was peremptorily and contemptuously rejected. " 

While the Hebrew^ writers unanimously represent the 
Samaritans as the descendants of the Cuthasan colonists 
introduced by Esarhaddon, a foreign and ' idolatrous race,^ ' 
their own traditions derive their regular lineage from Ephraim' " 
and Manasseh, the sons' of Joseph. The remarkable .'fact, 
that this people have preserved the book of the Mosaic law : -:' 

1 Haggai ii, 3; Ezra iii. 8, 13. Compare. Tost, Judenthuni, L .27, note" -: 
wbo refers to the Talmudic passages. 

2 *^Der Rest ini Lande, mit fremden Ansiedlern gemengt, bot auch bald 
em Gemische religioser Vorstellungen und bildete eiiie religiose Mischpartei 
die bald nach dem Haiiptorte, dem die , n.euen ■. Ansiedier: .entstammtea, ' 
Rhiiftra, den namen iChiitheni, bald nach der Hauptstadt des Reiches in 
dem sic ihren ^ Sitz halten, Samaria, den namen Samaf’itaner hielten.'* 
ociger, Urschnft der Bibel, p. 20. 

Basnage gives a strange account from the Samaritan Chronicle of the 
return ot the Samaritans from exile. Vol. ii. p. 43. 
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in the ruder and more ancient character, whde the Tews, after 
cne retmn from Babylonia, universally adopted 'the more 

£f ^ of strongly confirms the opinion, 

that, although by no means pure and unraingled, the Hebrew 
blood still predominated in their race. In many other 

fo'' sabbatic 

d?rl P Samaritans 

tf“I' rivals in attachment to the 

nf rf fi° history of the kings 

of Jerusalem show that the expatriation of the ten tribes was 
by no means comp ete and permanent; is it then an unreason- 
able supposition, that the foreign colonists were lost in the 
remnant of the Israelitish people, and though perhaps slowly 
and imperfectly .weaned from their native superstitions, fell bv 
degrees into the habits and belief of their adopted country"? 
Ineir proposition of uniting in common worship with the 
Jews, which there seems no reason to suspect of insincerity 
(as the same time, according to the account of Ezra, thew 
seem to have acknowledged their impure descent), clearlv 
evinces the prevalence of Israelitish feelings and opinions over 
hose of strangers and aliens from the blood of Abraham and 
fee Mosaic constitution.* It is remarkable that when the 
bamaritans are first named, they are called the adversaries ef 
juaah am Senjamin ; an expression which seems to intimate 
some remains of the hostility towards the rival kinsdom' of 
Israel, and the hated race of Ephraim; against ,■ whom they 
glad to have the additional charge of the contamination 
oi their blood by foreign admixture.^ But whether or not it 

^ since expressed the same opinion in words ctiriniislv similar • 

, 11 haben . kerne Ursacne anznnehmea ■ dass das Vorhaben der^Sainarkr ' 

,mch,t,„gaiiz ern$,ii2cii geniemt war” (iv. p. ii6t, Ewald justifies tfee Tewish 
suspicion as to the purity of the fliith of the Samaritans. ^ ^ 

l^ompare on the question of the . Samaritans, Herafeld. iii. cSo and the 
■ i. 44. The Samaritan Chronicle now' piib- 

i,. shea by Juyiibon_ brent. Sam.) is altogether disappointing : if tSere 

tracfitions, tney are mingled and utterly confused ^wlth later 

. A® ^ of this, transaction.' is .the total silence aboui 

vhe oia. luoiaines to, ,w the Israelites,' the northern tribes, -had fieen so ■ 
prone from the tot secession The golden calves of Jeroboam have 

’ the worship of the neighbouring Syrian tribes, of Moloch, and 
oh'-moah, and Asluaroth, have lost their once irresistible attractions : nor do 
we hear^ of ^the Babylonian Tsabaism, the worship of the heavenly bodies 
•tofn be expected that the Cuthaeang and other foreign settlers 

would have brought from their native land. ^ 

Herzfeld, ii 80. would account for thi.s not very satisfactorily by Tosieb's 
reform, mixed marriages, &c. ^ ^ 
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was the perpetuation- of ■ the ancient feud between the two 
rival kingdoms, from '-this period the hostility GfthejJews and 
..Samaritans assumed its character, of .'fierce , and. implacable 
animosity. No two nations ever hated each., other .with more > 
unmitigated bitterness. With a Jew, every Samaritan was a 
Cuthaean; and Cuthsean was 'a term expressive : of the utmost 
scorn and detestation. Everything a Samaritan ate or drank, 
■or even' touched, was as swine^s flesh; no Samaritan .might be ' 
made a proselyte ; no^ Samaritan' could possibly attain to ever- 
lasting 

The jealous and exclusive spirit, .y/hich ■ induced the Jews 
to s'uspect, or at all events to repel the . advances . of their 
neighbours, if not their kindred, is' scarcely reconcilable with 
the 'mild and liberal rules of conduct towards the stranger 
resident in the'- land (from which the proscribed race of 
Canaan were alone exempted), contained in the Ivlosaic law, 
as well -as in the prayer of Solomon on the dedication of his 
first Temple.' Yet this was but "one. indication of that singular', 
alteration in the national character of the Jews, which dis- ' 
played itself after their return from the Captivity. . It may ' 
have ‘been that the sudden and total deprivation of the" 
.pO'mpous .external 'ceremonial in the Temple- worship' may 
have.' thrown -back- the more religious, at least those -whom 
calamity and ■ .humiliation made religious, on the spiritual 
essence of the faith- ' Upon the cessation of the frequent and '■ 
costly sacrifice, ■ they may have bethought themselves of that ' 
.better sacrifice, already spoken of by the -prophets, 'the.' sacrifice 
of the inner man, of the. will, and of the heart. -■ And so the 
loss of that which had ' been the life of -the ■ religion, the 
Temple-service, with -its offerings, and processions, and niiisi-c, 
may. have acted more powerfully even than, the service itself, 
0.11 multitudes w^ho felt the dreary vacancy, -the insupportable 
:want of their accustomed excitement However this. 'may be, 
prone . before, on every occasion, -to adopt- the' idolatrous 
.:-'practices of the adjacent' nations, - the. Jews 'now- secluded 
themselves from 'the 'rest of the world in pro.ud - .assurance of 
their own religious, superiority. , The law, which of old was 
-..perpetually violated, or almost -forgotten,' was now enforced, 

1. .l-h'ere- -be.' two manner of nations which my. heart abhorreth, and the third 
is no .nation : they that sit upon.. the mountain of Sa'maria, and they that dwell 
among the Philistines, and the foolish people that dwell in Sichem/' Eccins. 

1. .25.-- -It- is. - hardly necessary- .to trace, this -undying.. feeling in the New 
. ..Testament r.'‘* Say, 'we not well, that thou art a 'Samaritan, and hast a 
devil?” 
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by gcncrstl ..,conseDtj„,to,, its . extreme.- point, . or even beyond it.' 
Advepity endeared .that, of which in '-prosperity they had not 
perceived the value.. . Prone, the, ■ mass iof .them, ail but the 
Wiser ^ and more ' enlightened who ■ worshipped Jehovah, to 
worship him but as a national God, greater/and mightier than 
the gods of other nations (a conception in itself polytheistic), 
they threw aside this lower ' kind of pride, to assume that of 
the sole people of the. one' true God.- : Their city, their native 
soil, their religion, becaaie the^objects 'of the most passionate 
^attach.ment. Intermarriages ■with foreigners', neither forbidden 
by statute nor by former practice,, were strietty inhibited. 
The observance of the Sabbatbp and - .even of the sabbatical 
vear, was enforced with rigour of which -we have no precedent 
ill the earlier' annals ; even to the neglect of defence in time 
of^war. . In short, from this period commences that unsocial 
spirit, that hatred toivards, mankind and want of humanity to 
ail but their own kindred, with which, notwithstanding the 
extent to which they carried proselytism to their religion, the 
Jews are branded by all the Roman writers. The best of 
these writers could not but be unconsciously or involuntarily 
impressed by the majesty of this sublime' Monotheism, but 
their pride resented the assumption of religious superiority by 
this "Small people; and the stem self-isolation of the Jews 
from -all .religious communion with the rest of mankind" was 
beheld only in its seemingly proud and lonely obstinacy — in 
its refusal to contaminate itself with what it ■ openly declared 
tO' be the , unholy and unrighteous and foolish usages of the-' 
world.' Jewish opinion underwent another change no less 
important ; the hope of a Messiah, which had before prevailed '' 
but vaguely and indistiiictiy, had been enlarged and arrayed 
: in the- most splendid images by Isaiah, previous to the fall of 
the: city; it had been propagated, and even the time of his 
appearance declared, by the prophets of the exiles, Ezekiel 
..and... 'Daniel.;- It now sunk, deep into the popular mind, arid 
contributed, no doubt, to knit the indissoluble tie of -brother- 
hood, by which the Hebrew people w-as held- together, more 
closely. National pride and patriotism appropriated not 
merely the lofty; privilege of being the ancestors of the great 
Deliverer,: but , all the advantages and glory which were to 
attend his ' coming.. ; In whatever, form or character they ex- 
pected him to appear, king, conqueror, or even God, in this 
the Jewish race agreed, that .the Messiah was to be the king, 
the conqueror, the God of Israel . 
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From this period likewise the immortality of the soul, and 
the belief in another life, appear more distinctly in the popu- 
creed, from which they were never perhaps entirely effaced, 

, but rested, only on vague ■tradition, and were obscured by the 
, more immediate hopes and apprehensions of temporal rewards 
and punishments, revealed in the .Law. But' in; the writings' 
of the Babylonian prophets, in the vision of dry bones ^?n 
■■■/Ezeldeb and in the. last chapter of Daniel, /these 'doctrines, 

;. assume a m.ore important: place.; and '.from the '.later books;./ 
which are usually called the Apocrypha,, these opimons appear " 
to have entered lully irito the general belief.. They: formed,.".: 
as, is well .known, the distinction between the , Pharisaic sect, 
the great body of the -people; and the Sadd'ucees the '.higher 
order of freethinkers. In other respects, especially in tlieir 
■notions of angels, who now appear under particular' names, 
and, forming a sort of hierarchy, Jewish opinions - acquired a 
new and peculiar colouring from their intercourse with the:': 
Babylonians, or rather . with the Persian conquerors ' of 
, Babylonia. 

The Samaritan influence at the court of Persia prevented ' 
the advancement of the building in Jerusalem, during the rest 
of the reign of Cyrus ; as well as that of Cambyses, and Smer- 
dis the Magian, up to the second year of Darius IIysta.spes. 
Josephus places with apparent probability, under the reign 
■ of Cambyses, the. -formal representation made by the heads '■ 
of the Samaritans, of the danger which would arise from 
permitting “ the bad and rebellious city to be rebuilt ^ that 

i ** Be it known now unto the king, that if this city be builded and the walls 
setup again, .then they will not- pay toll, tribute, or custom, andao ahalt thou' -' 
endamage the revenue of the kings.” Ezra iv. 13. 

1 here is some difficulty in the whole of this transaction. As vet the h.’ws 
had only begun to build the Temple : this appeal to the policy and fears of 
the Persian government seems to imply a commencement at leastlof walls and ' - 
foruh cations. The statement about the last two of the tribes which, und*er tb--' 
noble Asnappar, had peopled Samaria, is curious and difficult to reconcile 
A question which naturally arises, for which we obtain no satisfactorv 
answer, regards the resumption and redistribution of the land after the rem-n 
from the exile. Did those who returned from the exile enter into Dossession 
of their patrimonial estates? Who had possessed and cultivated \hem (for 
though much may have been waste, much must still have been cuhivpt^d 
durmg_the seventy years) ? How were thes^ possessors, by whatever title tb,-v 
held, ejected? Many did not return, many families must have died out—some 
apostatised. Unaer what authority, that of the Persian Pasha, or authority 
exercised by the Jewish rulers (the eiders), did they re-enter upon their pro- 
perty? Was all considered, as sometimes in the East, confiscated to the 
crown (the Babylonian or Peisiaii king) and regranted? We read that the 
jews entered mto their dties, as into Jerusalem. A kind of domestic govern- 
ment, of the Elders, was formed, (Essra v. 9, 10 ; ?i. 7, 8, 14), who ruled and 
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they ^ would break into sedifion, refuse tribute, even throw off 
allegiance. The views of Cambyses on Egypt would give 
weight to this remonstrance ; as, at this juncture, it was mani- 
festly dangerous^ for the Persian to permit a strong and mutin- 
ous .city to, be built directly on, the road -of communicatioB 
between his line of military operation and his native dominions. 
On the accession of Darius Hystaspes, the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah^ strongly urged on Zerubbabel, the chieftain 
of the people, to renew the work. The Persian pashas of the 
- .province,' Tat nai and Shetharboznai, sent To the. sovereign for 
instructions. Darius commanded the archives to be searched. 

„ which the original edict of Cyrus was found. . .Darius, '.w ho ■ 
.ill all respects, pursued the policy of the great- founder .of' 
the monarchy, re-issued and confirmed the decree. .Under 
the protection of the Persian governors, the Jews pressed 
forvvmrd the.' work, and in the sixth year, of Darius, the -second" 
Temple, built on the old foundations, but of -far, less costly 
and splendid materials, ivas finally completed. The di-mensioiis' ■ 
see'in to have been the same with that of Solomon, except 
perhaps the ,heig,ht of the interior, .which -was -greater, and .the- 
want of the 'lofty porch or tower.- The feast of Dedication .- 
. was, -celebrated with all the joy and magnificence which 
.an 'impoverished, and dependent people could display; but 
what, a faliing-oiT in the national sacrifice of. xoo bullocks, 
'2,00 .rams, 400 lambs, and 12 goats, for a sin offering, from.- 
the countless .hecatombs of Solomon ! 

The treasures of the national poetry alone were not ex- 
hausted: the hymns composed for the second- Dedication — >.. 
probably the five last psalms in the co.llection— though they 
.by no means equalled, approached' far neare.r to the- vigour 
and dignity .of the earlier hymns, than either the Temple itself 
to,- ..its .prototype, or the number- and. value of . the ■ sa,-c,rifices»' 
The Jews enjoyed another kind of satisfaction : their Saiiiari- 

represented 'the- people ; w,iio communicated with the Persian gO'vern..ment' in 
the. -name of the people, and were .held, -responsible, as it should seem,' for the 
.public peace., . Vague Mats, are all that transpires. of .this re-es.tabli'sb'm,ent - 
a.nd re-organisation, of' the exiles in their native lan.d,'. josephus'asserts that 
the chief rule under the Persians ’^was with the High Priests, who governetl 
/Acr’ 6\iyapxlo>S!, Ant. .xi, „ iv. 8.. He' says, 
later fAnt. xx. 10), that they ruled dyffioicpariKias, But the High Priests’ 
supremacy .was .of, later gro-wth. ' Zerubbabel was now the head of the com- 
raunity, and he was of the- lineage of David. The prophets hoped to see 
in him the restoration of the throne of David. Haggai ii. 23 ; Zech. iii. 8 ; 
vL' i2-,'i3. ' . 

t Haggai i» i , 2, p : Zech. i. 1--6. 
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tan adversaries were not merely frustrated in their opposition 
tov'tlie: building. of the. Temple, but obliged, '..by' .an .imperial 
edict, to contribute to its completion. 

.■ To the Jews the rest of the long reign "of 'Darius 'Hystaspes 
. passed away in. uneventful prosperity : to^ that of his successor, 
■.Xerxes, ive assign, with some of the most learned German 
writers, the remarkable history of , Esther. ; The Aliasuerus of 
Scripture cannot be Darius Hystaspes ; nor , do we trace ' the 
.'•character of. the' mild and humane,. Artaxerxes Longimaaus 
in the capricious despot who repudiates his wife because she 

■ will not expose herself to the public g.aze in a drunken festival ; 

.■ raises , a favourite vizier to the highest honours one day, and 

hangs '■ him the . next ; commands the massacre of, a whole ■ 
people, and then allows them, in self-defence, to commit a ■ 
horrible carnage among his other subjects. Yet all this weak 
and headstrong violence agrees exactly with the character of 
that Xerxes who commanded the sea to be scourged, because 
it broke down his bridge over the Hellespont ; beheaded the 
engineers, because their work ' was swept away' by a storm 
wantonly, and before the eyes of the father, put to death the 
sons of his oldest friend Pythias, who had contributed most' 
splendidly to his armament; shamefully misused the body 
of the brave Leonidas; and after his defeat, like, another 
Sardanapalus, gave himself up to such voluptuousness, as 
to issue an edict, oifering a reward to the inventor of a new 
pleasure. The synchronisms, remarked! by Eichhorn, strongly 
confirm this view. In the third year of his reign, Ah asuerus 
summons a divan of all the great officers of the kingdom -at 
Susa, whom he entertains and banquets iSo dayS'. In ' his 
tiiird year, Xerxes, at a great assembly, deliberates and takes" 
measures for the subjugation of Greece. In his seventh year 
(b.c. 479}, Ahasuerus marries Esther. In ' his . seventh j^ear 
Xerxes returns, discomfited, to Susa, and abandons himself 
to the pleasures of his harem. The imbecile facility with; ' 
which Xerxes, according to Herodotus, first' gave up to his 
seductive mistress, Artaynta, a splendid robe, the present" of 
his queen; and then, having made a rash promise at a ban- 
quet, yielded up the wife of his brother Masistes (the mother 
of his mistress) to the barbarous vengeance of his queen ; so 
precisely resembles the conduct of Ahasuerus, that it is impos- 
sible not to suspect we are reading of the same person in 

■ the Grecian and the Hebrew annalist. The similarity of the 
names Amestris, wife of Xerxes, and Esther, ■ is likewise observ- 
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able : and though Esther, at first, appears in an amiable light, 
by the account of her own countrymen ; yet the barbarous 

executioii of... the ten sons of Haman diminishes the improb- 
ability^ that, through jeaionsy and the-: corrupting influence 
■of .her station, in the court of .Xerxes, she might in later life 
have become' as revengeful and sanguinary as the Amestris 
of Herodotus. 

But whoever was the Aliasuerus (the great king), during nis 
reign the Jewish mtion was in.' danger of total extermination^ 
At the great ' imperial vbanqoet, ' where ail the splendour of' 
the kingdom was displayed, the sovereign commanded the 
presence of ills queen, Vashti. 'With a better sense of her own 
dignity, the ^ queen refused to attend. The weak monarch was 
not iiierely irritated dii.riiig hi's state of intoxication ; but after 
he had returned to his sober reason, instead of honouring her 
higher sense oi decency, retained his anger at the- disobedience 
of bis queen, de'graded' Yashti from her royal station, and sent 
out .an edict, ludicrous enough to modern ears, which eiiacrcd 
the implicit submission of ail the females in the monarchy to 
the will of their husbands. After this a general -levy 'of be?mti- 
ful damsels '.was made, to suppl)? the seraglio of the king, ou't 
of whom, he was to select his queen. Hadassah, or Esther, 
the.'COiism-germaii of Mordecai, a distinguished Jew, whodhad 
.bro'ught her up 'from her childhood, had the fortune to please 
the 'kingy s'he was put in possession of the ro^/a! apartments,' 
and at' a great festival proclaimed the Queen of Persia, her 
birth still reiiiainiiig a secret. ' Among the rival candidates 
„ for the royal favour were Mordecai and Hainan, said to '. her 
, descended . from the ancient A'malekitish kings.. Mordecai 
fortunately, detected a conspiracy against the life of the king, 
.but'PIaman soon outstripped' all competitors in 'the race O'f 
.advance-ment Perhaps 'the great . destruction in the families 
of the Persian nobility, particularly of the seven great herecli- 
■tary counsellop of .the kingdom, during the 'Grecian war, 
may account, if any cause is wanting besides .the ' caprice of 
a _ despot, for the elevation of a stranger -to the rank of first' 
vizier. Mordecai alonej.his rival (for this supposition'ienders 
the whole history more probable), refused to pay the- acciis- 
toined honours to the new favourite...' Haman, most likely, - 
secretly informed of his connection with the- queen, and fear- . . 
ing, therefore, to attack 'Mordecai- openly, determined to take 
■his revenge on the -whole' Jewish people. He represented 
them to the king,,: as ,a .dangerous, and turbulent race; and 
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promised to obtain immense wealth, 10,000 talents of silver, 
no doubt from the confiscation of their property, to the royal 
■■■.'treasury, which was exhausted by the :.king^S: 'pleasures. 'and. by ■ 
the Grecian war. On these ' representations ■ he, obtained an 
edict for the general masacre of the Hebrew people throughout 
all the provinces of the empire, of which Judaea, was one. " The 
Jews were in the deepest , dismay ; those in Susa looked to 
Mordecai as their only hope, and, he to, Esther.; The infiuence' 
of the queen might prevail, if ahe could once obtain an oppor- 
... tiinity of softening the heart of Ahasuerus,. But, it was death, ' 
.even' for, the. queen, to intrude upon the royal , presence, ui> , 
summoned, unless the king should extend his golden sceptre : 
in sign of pardon. . Esther trembled to undertake the 'cause of 
her kindred ; but, as of Jewish blood, she herself was involved 
in the general condemnation. Having propitiated her God 
by a fast of three days,' she appeared, radiant in her beauty, 
before the royal presence. The golden sceptre was extended 
towards her ; not merely her life, but whatever gift she should 
demand, was conceded by the captivated monarch. , The 
„ cautious Esther merely invited the kingv and Haman his 
minister, to a banquet. Haman fell into the snare; and, 
delighted with this supposed mark of favour from the queen, 
imagined all impediments to the gratification of his vengeance 
entirely removed, and gave orders that a lofty gallows should 
be erected for the execution of Mordecai. The long, in the 
meantime, during a sleepless night, had commanded the 
chronicles of the kingdom to be read before him. The 
book happened to open at the relation of the valuable, but 
unrequited service of Mordecai, in saving the king's life from 
a conspiracy within his own palace. The next morning, 
Ahasuerus demanded from the obsequious minister, '' in what 
manner he might most exalt the man whom he delighted to 
honour ? ” The vizier, appropriating to himself this signal mark 
of lavour, advised that this highly distinguished individual 
should be arrayed in royal robes, set on the king's horse, with 
the royal crowm on his head, and thus led by one of the 
greatest men through the whole city, and proclaimed to the 
people, as the man whom the king delighted to honour. To 
his astonishment and dismay, Haman is himself conimaiided 
to conduct, in this triumphant array, his hated rival Mordecai, 
In terror he consults his wife and the wise ‘Mch as to his future 
course; he is interrupted by a summons to the banquet of 
Esther. Here, as usual, the king, enraptured with his enter- 
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tainmeiit, o&ts Ms queen whatever boon she maj desire, even 
to half of his kingdom. Her request is the deliverance of 
her peopIe^ from the fatal sentence. The detection and the 
condemnation of the minister was the inevitable consequence. 
Haman, endeavouring to entreat mercy, throws himself upon 
her couch. The jealous monarch either supposing, or pre- 
tending to suppose, that he is making an attempt on the 
person of the queen, commands his instant execution ; and 
Haman, by this summary sentence, is hanged on the gallows 
..■which had, been raised for Mordecai, wdiile the Jew is raised 
to the, vacant. vizieralty. Still, however,: the dreadful edict w^as 
abroad: .messengers were despatched on all sides throiigjiout 
the realm,' which extended fro,m' India to Ethiopia, on horse- 
back, on mules, on camels, and on dromedaries, permitting 
..the Jews to stand on the defensive. ' In Susa they ■.slew Soo 
of their adversaries; 75,000 in the provinces." The. act of 
vengeance was completed by the exec-ution of ■Hainanbs ten 
sons, w^ho, at the petition of Esther,, suffered tiie fate of their 
father. ■ So great was the confusion and the terror, caused by 
the degree of royal favour ^ which , -Mordecai enjoyed, that the 
.who.le nation- became objects of respect, and many of other 
extraction -, embraced their, religion. The memory of this* 
signal .deliverance has been, and still is, celeb.rated by the 
.Jews. .The -festival is called that of Purim, because on that 
day Haman. cast (Pur) the lot to destroy them. It is pre- 
ceded by a strict fast on the 13th of the month Adar 
(February and March.)'; the 14th and 15th are.- given up to 
the most miiversal and unbounded rejoicing. '.The Book of 
Esther is read in the Synagogue, where all ages -and .sexes are 
bound to be ' present ; and whenever the name of .Haman 
occurs, the whole congregation’ clap their hands,, and stamp 
with their feet, and answer, Let his memory perish.”. ■ 

The reign of Artaxerxes,^ the successor of Xerxes .on . the 
Persian throne,. was favourable to the Jews. In the seventh 
year a new migration took ■ place ' from ■ Babylonia, headed by 
Ezra, a man of priestly descent and high in favour .at the court ' 
of Persia/"^ He set out from Susiana, halted - near- the river 
Ahava, and obtained from the neighbouring settlement of 
Kasifya a reinforcement of thirty-eight Levites (none had 
Joined him before).^ He was invested', with full powers to 

^ /xa/cpoxecp — Longimamis. ., .'-S Ezra. vii. 6-11. 

>' I think Herzfeld’s conjecture .about Abava and[ Kasifya the best— that 
Abava was the district Abwas, . south- west fro-m,. Susiana;. Kasifya,' Koliask. 
-p. 125.. . ■ ■ 
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make a collection among the Jews of Babylonia for the: adorn- 
ment of the national Temple, and to establish magistrates and'; 
judges in every part of Jud^a. .Many of the priesthood of the 
higher and of ■ the ' inferior orders had joined, themselves to ' 
his party— singers, porters, and Nethinims. : They arrived .in , 
safety, though without any ' protection from the royal troops, 
and laden with treasures of great value, in Jerusalem, and were 
received with the utmost respect both by the Jews and the 
Persian. ' governors/: The national spirit of Ezra was, : deeply 
grieved to find' that, by contracting marriages: with the adjacent 
tribes, not merely, the commonalty, but the chieftains and the 
priests themselves had contaminated the pure descent of the 
I'sraelitish race.. By his influence, by his authority, exercised' 
ill the most solemn manner, by seclusion in the Temple/by 
■fasting, by what was no doubt deemed' special, intercourse with 
God, by the strongest appeal to the strongest national and 
religious feelings, Ezra prevailed, so 'that these marriages were 
generally cancelled, and the foreign wives repudiated'; but 
with a singular impulse of tenderness in this hard severity, the 
husbands refused to dismiss them and their children during 
the inclement winter and pouring rain, and insisted on a'wait- 
ing a milder season for their departure. But the rendi.ng 
asunder of these ties of conjugal love and of fatherhood, at , 
the command of the Law, is the most striking example of ' the ' 
change wrought in the .Israeiitish people — of the strong, stem 
passion that their religion had, become, which. before the exile 
had hung so loose upon them, had been ready to yield, to all ' 
the foreign influences of the rites of neighbouring gods, and' to 
open their recluse nationality, with Jts, unsocial ,, worship, , to ' 

. Uiinational feeling and unreligious vices and ' idolatries', , This' 
was 'the great measure which drewvthe iron line of separation; 
between the Jews and the rest of the world/ 

Still the city of Jerusalem was open and defenceless: the 
" jealous policy, of the Persian kings would not permit the Jews 
to fortify a military- post .of such importance as their capital' 

. Qn . a sudden, however, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
Nehem'iah, a man of Jewish descent, cup-bearer to' the king, 

,: received a commission .. to . rebuild the city... with, all -possible 

^ Herzfeld has drawn out this transaction with great ' 'minuteness and 
accuracy (ii. pp. 13-16), as likewise the whole organisation of the magisterial 
and judicial authority, that of the priesthood and the Levites, and the whole 
Temple service. His Talmudic citations on all these points are of weight 
- .and value.' ■ He.may.be compared with our own .great 'Talmudist :- 
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expedition. The cause of this change in the Persian politics 
is to be sought, not so much in the , persona!' ■infiuence of the 
Jewish cup-bearer, as in the foreign history", of the times. The 
power of Persia had reGeived a fatal .hlow in the victory 
obtained at Cnidus by Conon, the Athenian admiral The 
great ..king was , obliged . to ■ submit . to a 'humiliating peace, 
among the articles ; of ' which were the' abandonment of the 
maritime towns, and. a stipulation that .the'- Persian army should 
not 'approach within ,. three ' days^ ' journey. . of the sea. Jeru- 
salem being about , this.- distance 'torn ■ the'' coast, and standing 
; so near the line , of communication with Egypt, became a post 
of the utmost value. The Persian court saw the wisdom of 
"intrusting the command of a city and.' the government of a 
people always obstinately national,' to an officer of their own 
race, yet on whose fidelity they might have ■full reliance. The 
shock mffiich the Persian authority had suffered is still further 
shown by the stealth and secrecy with which Neheniiali, 
though armed with the iniperial edict,' was. obliged to proceed. 
For the heads, of the neighbouring'. --tribes, the Samaritans, 
Ammonites, and .Arabians,, , openly. -.^opposed the work. By 
night, and with their arnis irr their hands, the whole people of 
every rank and order laboured with -such assiduity— one half 
working, while the other watched,, and stood on their defence- 
— that in incredibly short time, fifty-two days, the enemy, 
Sanbaliat, Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian, who had at first 
treated the attempt with scorn, saw the strong city of Jeru- 
salem, as if by encliantmentj girt with. im.pregnabie walls and 
towers, ' defying their assault, and ..tbrea.tening to bridle their 
. mdependence. Nehemiah had' to ■'.^contend not only with 
-foreign opposition, but with domestic -'.'treachery. Some of 
the .Jewish, nobles were in,, secret correspondence with the 
e.n,em.y5 particularly' .with Tobiah, the - Ammonite ; and the 
great measure ' by which the governor, relieved the people from 
usurious burthens, tlioiigli popular .no' doubt among the lower 
orders, by no means conciliated the -more 'Wealthy to his adminis- 
tration. The exaction of the Pe-rsia.n. tribute pressed heavily 
on the mass of the people : to defray this charge the poor were 
obliged to borrow of the rich, who, in defiance of the IVlosaic 
law, exacted enormous usury, . Nehemiah,' by the example cf 
'' his own munificence, and by- his authority, '.extorted in a public 
assembly a general renunciation of these claims, and a solemn 
oath of future conformity to the law. In the spirit of the 
anciC'nt con-stitution he, closed .the sitting with this impreca- 
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tion : — -he shook his lap, and said, “ So God shake out every 
man from his house, and from his labour, that performeth not 
this promise, even thus be ye:shakeii;out and emptied.” And' 
all the congregation.said ‘‘ Amen!” and praised the Lord.. ; 

. ..Having thus provided for .the outward . security and inward, 
peace of the people, and having ' solemnly dedicated ■ the wail,. . 
Nehemiah left Hanani his brother, and Hananiah, as gover-, ,, 
.nors.'of Jerusalem,' strictly enjoining them to keep , the gates' - 
. closed, . except " during the day, and returned; to Persia for ,a: ' 
^ short time,, to . report his proceedings and ■ renew his . co.miiiis-.'' 

. sioii. ■ On his return, which, speedily followed,, he'' took'' new 
m.easures to secure the purity of descent, now held of .such , 
high importance among the Jews. The genealogies of' all the'' 
congregations vrere inquired into and accurately made out ,; so : 
too the number of genuine Israelites taken, which, was reckoned 
at 42,360, besides 7337- slaves and 245 singers of both sexes.' 
All their stock amounted (only) to 736 horses,, their mules 

■ 245, camels 435, asses 1720. Such was the fallen state of 
this once mighty and opulent nation. Yet still . the 'Conti>' 
butions to the Temple were on a scale comparatively munh 
ficenfc. Nehemiah himself, the leaders, and the body of .the 
people, voluntarily oifered a. considerable sum in gold, silver, 
utensils for the service, and costly garments for the priests. 
There seems to have been much unwillingness in the body of 
the people to inhabit the city, where probably the police was 
more strict, the military duties more onerous, and in general 

■ . more restraint, wdth less, freedom and less profit, 'than in " the:, 
cultivation of the soil. But the general security of the country, 
and most likely direct orders from the court of Persia, required 
that the capital should be well manne-d ; and accordingly every 
tenth man, by lot, was, constrained to enrol himself among the 
citizens of Jerusalem. 

' : ':Tn .the. meantime Ezra, who had been superseded 'in the 
civil administration by Nehemiah, had applied' himself to ills 
more momentous task— the ' compilation of, the Sacred Books 
of the Jews. Much of the Hebrew literature was lost at the 
time of the Captivity ; the ancient Book of Jasher, that of the 
Wars of the Lord, the'w.r'itings..of Gad .and Iddo the Prophet, 
and those of Solomon on' Natural. History. , The rest, parti- 
cularly the Law, of which, after The discovery of the original 
by Hilkiah, many copies^ were^ taken; 'the historical books, the 
poetry, including all the prophetic writings, except those of 
Malachi. were collected, revised, and either at that time, or 
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subsequently, arranged in three great divisions : the Law, con- 

taining the five Books of Moses ; ^ the Prophets, the historical 
.and prophetical books; the. Hagiographa, called also the 
Psalms^ containing Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. Job,® ..Daniel too, are now found among 


^ EwaM wiites tlius That the last editor of the Pentateuch lived daring 
the existence cf the kingdom of Judah, i have shown before ; and bow the 
written, Law of Moses since the.,d'ays of king josiah came' into com'inon ase,“ 
p. 149. I am^ persuaded that the written Law, even Deiiteroncsny, was of fax 
earlier date — indeed existed,' if not in its absolutely perfect form ss it now 
exists, : but a.s the xecogniEed, wdi-fenown statute law of the people. The fact 
Stated by jost, on wLich I have before insisted, that there were many precept:-, 
of the Law which it was impossible to k^eep in the neW'Stale of society, many 
m-hich needed exposition Es ist Idar class viele derselben sich gar nicht aus- 
tfoluTo liesscn, ufifi c> e“ni I>'at te*ung retlurften, am iwtat ni.-ve ."ranch n 
werden/' p. 92), is to me a conclusive argument for the high aiiliquity of 
the Law. . At a later period such clauses could hardly be in^^ented, could ’not 
.possibly be interpola.te''d. ■ . *' 

Jost observes that tliongii Ezra niay in one sense be called a second I'klosc , 
.as the second foiiiid.e.r of. the Hebreav conslitOition, yet that the constfouticji 
'was entirely different. Moses founded a 'state, eine Volke Gottes mil eise 
Gottes-regieruiig " — Ezra a religious community, “ eine Gotle.S'-Ge.mei.afle/.*^ 
The Law beca.m'e supreme and alone: 'the priesthood, the. old interpreiersand 
■expositors of the Law, gave place to .the learned .in the Law;.(pp. 37,:' 3-8). . ■ 

■ 2 The date and aatliorsliip of that most sublime poem, I -had almost 'written 
the most suMime poem of antiquity, has, it is well known, .led tointenrJTiiabl'e, 
..as..yet'..«nexh£iiisted, 'to me as yet ineonciusive conlrovers)?'. masterly article 
by. the Rev. J'.'.'.Cook, ;m..,the Dictionary of the Bible, gives, a and,* on. the 
whole, fair statement of all the coii..fiicti.ng theories. But neither Mr. Cook, nor, 
as far as I know, any other writers, have dwelt su©cie.ritly on. what seem'S to 
me 'the' .most signal and remarkable characteristic ef that poem.. The. moral 
of the Book'Of Job is the noblest prote.st against, and the loftiest refutation:,. of, 
those abuses or misapprehensions which might naturally flow -from, .which did 
flow from, thei M.osaic and Jew.ish system. The relation of God to the I.srael 3 t.es 
as their special sovereign, of the Israelites to God as his cho.seii and' peculiar 
people, led almost of n,ecessity to the vulgar notion (and . the- vn,igar ' notion' 
.spread very widely), that Jehovah was the national God ; a greater God indeed, 
than the gods of the neighbouring and, hostile nations, but still self-limited tsjs 
it w^ere to the tutelar deity. of the sons of Abraham.' Again, the, temporal re- 
wards and punishments of the Law 'were sure to lead, and did actually lead, to. 
tiie conclusion, that happiness and misery, in this. life W'ere the -one certain, un- 
deviable test of the divine favour or' disfavour. '" Who did 'sin, this., man o:r 
his parents, that he was born, blind?.’'’ (John ix. 2). Every visitation v/as a 
direct proc.f of sin, actual or hereditary. '■ / have been young and mio cfn ' old, 
yei have I noi seen- the righteous forsaken^ nor kis seed hogging their iread (Ps. 
'xxxvii. 27), What is the argiim.ent of the magnifleent 'colloquies.. of job and 
his ccniforters, of Elihu, and 01 the unrivalled close, of .the, poem ? .the _ direct 
eon trad iction to these narrmw conclusions : — That God is- .the one , iiaiversal 
God ; that over the mystorit^s of his being, the m'ysteries.. of his . Prowdeatiai 
Government, there is the sranc impenetrable veil which .sh.roudS' the Godhead 
from th'' understanding of man. And all .this, as seeni.S" almost inevitable,,, is 
connected with the history, it may be the poetical- and imaginative, or the real 
history of a man, not a Jew” : of a man (we cannot say whether he owes his 
fame to the poem, or w'heihcr the poem was, grounded on bis fame) ^sprupg- 
from a race kindred to, and though at many'.'-periods .in deadly hostility .with,, 
the je¥»'''s, yet owning a common ancestor': .it. may be, raiher without :aoubt, 
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these Kettibim, At a later period, probably in the time of 
Simon the Just, the books of Makchi, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther were added, and what is called the' C^^ of Jewish 
Scripture finally closed. It is most likely that from this time': 
the Jews began to establish synagogues, or places/ of public 
worship and instruction, for the use of which copies of the - 
sacred writings were multiplied. The Law, thus revised, and 
corrected, was publicly read in the Temple by Ezra, the; people / 
listening with the most devout attention the feast of Taber- 
nacles -was celebrated with considerable splendour. After this 
festival a solemn fast was proclaimed : the whole people, having 
confessed and bewailed their offences, deliberately renewed the 
covenant with the God of their fathers. An oath was adminis- 
tered, that they would keep the law ; avoid intermarriages with 
strangers : neither buy nor sell on the Sabbath • observe the 
vSabbaticai year,^ and remit all debts according to the law; pay 
a tax of a third_of a shekel for the service of the Temple; and , 
offer ail iirstfruits and all tithes to the Levites. 

. Thus the Jewish constitution was finally re-established. In 
the twelfth year of his administration Nehemiah returned to the 
Persian court. But the weak and unsettled polity required a 
prudent and popular government. During his absence of many 
years affairs soon fell into disorder. Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Malachi, the last of the prophets, the solemn 
covenani: w'as forgotten : and on his return, after his long resi- 
dence in Persia (Ezra had probably died during this interval),^ 

speaking a kindred language. Is it impossible that the poem was originally 
Edomite? May the peculiarities of language, by some supposed archaisms^ 
by others, more probably, denoting a later period, be either provinciaiisms, 
or the vestiges of an original, closely allied language? At all events the re- 
ception of the Book of job, as part of the Hebrew Scripture, so wonderful a 
corrective in these two ali-important points, if I may so say, of the more rigidly 
national Scriptures, is a phenomenon of the highest interest. 

^ E\/ald is of opinion that from this time, as well as the regular reading of 
the Law, a Liturgy, or order of divine service, was established (p. 162)., There 
seems, too, to have been a kind of preaching or interpretation of the Law; 

** So they read in the book of the Law distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading " (Neh. viil. 8 : compare vii. 'lo, 29). 

2 The Sabbatical year as a year of rest was kept. 1 Macc. vi. 49 ; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 8. “Deinde hlandiente inertia^ septimura quoque annum is[?iazn(B 
datura. Tac. Hist. v. 4. 

s, .According to the probable account of Josephus, Ezra, 'received an honour-" 
able burial in Jerusalem. Later legend carried him back to the court of 
.Artaxerxes, and m the middle ages his tomb was shown on the river Semucaj 
on the western frontier of Khusistan. Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, i. 73. 

The time of Nehemiah’s absence is difficult to calculate. If his first admi- 
nistration dates from 445, and he returned in 425 (King Artaxerxes, by whose 
permission he returned, died in 424), his first administration having lasted 
twelve years, it was, seven or eight, years. See Herzfeld's note oh p. '77. 
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feliemiah found the High Priest, Eliashib himself, in dose 
.lliance ..with the., deadly enemy of the Jews, Tobiah the Aib- 
.lonite,^ and a chamber in the Temple assigned for the use' of' , 
his ' stranger. ' A grandson of .the High ' Priest had taken as 
ds wife a daughter of their other adversary, Saoballat." .Others 
)f the people had married into the adjacent tribes, had for- 
gotten' their native tongue, and .spoke a 'mixed and barbarous 
argon; the Sabbath was. violated both; by the native Jews and 
ay the Tyrian traders, who sold their. hsh and merchandise ■at ' ,, 
the gates of Jerusalem. ■ Armed with '-the authority of -a Persian , 
satrap, and that of his own munificent ' and conciliatory char- 
acter — for as governor he had lived on a. 'magnificent scale,, 
and continually entertained 150 of the chief leaders at his 
own. table— Neliemiah reformed all. these disorders. Among 
■the rest he expelled from Jerusalem. Maiiasseii. the son .of 
■Joiada (who succeeded Eliashib in the High Priesthood), 'on 
'account of Ms unlawful marriage with the daughter of Sanballat 
the .H.o,ronite. Sanbaliat meditated signal revenge. Pie built 
a' rival temple on the mountain of Gerizim, and appointed. Man-. . ■ 
asseh High Priest ; and thus the schism between the two 
.nations, the Jews and the .Samaritans, was - perpetuated .for... 
■■ever.^ The Jews ascribe all the knowledge of the Law among 
the Sa'maritans, even their possession of- the sacred books, to 
the apostasy of Manasseh. The rival temple, they assert, ^be- 
■came the place of refuge to all the refractory and licentious 
Jews, who could not endure the strict administration of the law ■ 

■ in Jud^a. But these are the statem.ents of bitter and implacable 
adversaries, fairly to be mistrusted either as. .untrue, or as. ex- 
^agge^ated. ■ Still, from the building of -the rival temple, we may 
date .the total separation, of the two races ^ : Samaria,- however, 
remained in comparative i,n.signifi.cance, -.while Jerusalem was 
'destined to a second era of magnificence and ruin. 

It is indeed most extraordinary too ' that Samaria grew up 

.. 1 Tobiah was probably a proselyte to jadaistxj, and hyinitigm had intruded-,. 

Into, if ■not the priestly office, some priestly privileges. Herzfeld, ii, 7S. , , 

2 Nchem. xiii. 28. ‘'The rest of this is from Joseph., Ant. xi. 8. 1 .see no 

reaSGii to suspect the authority of Josephus on this pcffit^thusmcideMally con,-, 
iirmed from Nehemiab. The Book of Nehemiah new breaks ofl But there 
is considerable chronological difficulty. See H-erzfeld's note, p. 129. 

3 ‘ ‘ Worin Hire elgenthtimliclie Le/ire, a, Is versebieden von der Judischen, an- 
fange bestanden hate, l&st sich niebt wohl genaii, angeben, _ Dk Femdsdiaft 
swischen ibnenund den andern juden war iediglich -durcb die Eifersucht dex,- 
beiden Tempel genahrt, deren Jeder auf ursprunglichen Schtbeit Ansprs ch 
machte, und gegentiber den herschetiden Gewalten^ -geltend zu roacheii s,uci..ite, 
Ms es den juden gelang den Samaiitanischen Tempel zu zerstdrem”. |ost.,..49. 
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and remained an insulated community within a narrow district 
She rose not to be a rival kingdom. The northern provinces 
the most extensive and flourishing inheritance of the ten tribes' 
became gradually populous-populous, if we are to believe 
lato accounts, to an incredible degree ; but in polity in 
religion, they no longer kept up the independence or asserted 
the superiority of Israel or Ephraim. Whether descendants 
of the original ten tribes, who from insignificaiiGe or from'^ 
poverty escaped the deportation, or of Ihose who slowly 
migrated, back from the East to the lands of their fathers, ' " 
whether of pure or mingled blood, we should have supposed 
that their sympathies as kindred would have allied them with 
Samaria ; that the northern confederacy would have accepted 
the temple on Gerizim as its national centre of worship. 6a 
the contrary, not only do they become pure and unidolatrous 
worshippers of the one true God, but Jerusalem is theircapita! - 
they goyp to the Temple on Mount Moriah to their feastJ 
It they nad some settlers who from Judah or Benjamin mixed 
mth them, and who retained what may be called their lesai 
domiale with their own tribe (one family will occur, the mSst 
famous in the race of men), yet these can have formed but a 
small part of the vast population of tlie two Galilees, which 
were joined not merely in religious but political unity ’nith the 
south, who not only worshipped in Jerusalem, but^ rendered 
allegiance to the ruhng power, whether that’ of the Hi<rh 
royal Asmonean house. It is true that i 
in the time of the Maccabees,^ the Jews were few in Galilee 
—so lew that they were rescued from the tyranny of heathen 
tribes who_ dwelt with them, and brought into Judma; and 

^ mingled descent, 

W cf-i widely in these regions: 
but still this only makes more remarkable the predominant 
Jvnsh, certainly anti-Samaritan, character of these provinces,’ 

Hstoty 

_ Mter the death of Nehemiah (about e.c. 415), a curtain 

nflttimn^r® Jews. This curtain remains, per- 

mitting only rare and doubtful glimpses behind its thick Ld 

thnoTCi Samaritans, tbe two Passovers 

2 1 Mace,. V. 23, &c. 
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impenetrable folds, till the accession of Antiochns Epiphanes 
(b,c. 175), a period of 210 years, as long, to compare it 
Y/ith modem history, as from the death of Queen Elizabeth 
to the accession of Queen Victoria, nearly from the death of 
Henry IV. of France .' to the accession of Louis Napoleon. 
The few transactions, which transpire . rest on 'tradition and 
legend: how few they were, may- appear from, the barren 
pages of Josephus, whose, industry would scarcely have been 
at fault if any trustworthy. records had been. extant at his time. 
For more than two centuries,. therefore, the history of the Jews, 
as hir as the record of events, even the develop,m.ent of human 
character, is hardly more than ■ a blank * and yet during that 
period what a signal . revolution must have been, if not initiated, 
yet wrought to a ivonderful height in -the. character of thv 
Jewish people! The .nation w^hich was somewhat contempta- 
ously permitted by the mercy or the policy of the great Asiatic 
sovereigns to .return to their native valleys— who lived tliere 
under the 'sway of Persian satraps, of the -successors of Alexan- 
der, suddenly . emerge as the magnanimous . heroes of the 
Maccabaic wars, assume so much importance as to be ad- 
mitted into alliance with Rome, though "with the rest of the 
world they submit to become a province of the all-absorbing 
empire; yet almost, alone dare to revolt against her intolerable 
tyranny, and wage almost the last war of freedom against the 
sovereignty of the' Cassars. And a'il this time, during this 
silent period of more than 200 years, the religious and, -in" 
telbi^ctiial elements of the Jewish character were fermenting, 
iiritraced, untraceable. ; In the darkness- -of this same long 
period, Judaism, with its stern, and- settled 'aversion to all 
Polytheism, to Gentile iiifiuences, ..gradually" hardened into 
its rigid exclusiveness. The. "Canon, of the sacred writings, 
it is not clearly known by wdioin oryon wiiat' authority, .rose 
to its perfect fulness ; the Scriptures took their present shape ; 
some at least of those remarkable books vdiich.we call Apo- 
cryphal, as Ecciesiasticus, came to .light Conflicting opinions, 
which grew up under the Asmonean ' princes ■ into religions 
factions, those of the Pharisees and Sadducees, began to 
sill in the religious mind and heart of -the people* The old 
Nazaritism grew towards the later Essenism. , . 

During the great age of Grecian splendour .in arras, epler- 
prise, and letters, tiierjews, in this quiet, -^and. perhaps eiivia!>ie 
obscurity, lay hid within their, native .vaile'ys. ..The tide of war 
rolled at a distance, wasting, Asia -Minor,- -and occasionally 
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breaking on the shores of Cyprus and Egypt. The Grecian 
writers of this time seem quite una'ware of the existence of 
such' a people; they lay entirely out of the dine , of maritime- 
adventure: Tyre alone, on,- the Syrian coast, 'attracted the' 

■ Grecian merchant. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the Jews of Palestine, who were now in their lowest state, both' 

'■■as to^ numbers ,and opulence, had commenced their ■ mercantile 

■ career. The accounts 'of the intercourse of the earlier and 

■ later „ Grecian , philosophers, Pythagoras and ..Plato,,, with the 
Hebrews, are , -manifestly ■ fictions of the Alexaiielrian Jews, 

" eagerly ' adopted and ■ exaggerated by the Christian Fathers. 
The Greeks - little apprehended that a ■ few leagues , inland 
from the coast w^hich their 'fleets perpetually passed, 'a people, 
speaking a language which they esteemed barbarous, was 
quietly ■ pursuing its rural occupations, and c-aldvating,, ,its 
luxuriant soil, yet possessed treasures of poetry which w^ould, 
rival their' own Pindar and Simonides, moral w^'isdom which ■ 
might put to shame that of Plato; a people who, hereafter 
w^ere to send forth ■ the great religious instriictors of the 
wo,rld. 

During this time too another capital, , hereafter to rise to a 
commercial, literary, in its way, religious rival of Jerusalem, 

," was.,..',at least founded, in Egypt. While in Jerusalem, the 
, great body, of the .nation, the proper nation, - was w, rapping 
itself round in its hard impenetrable Judaism, the Alexandrian 

■ Jews were dallying at least with Grecian influences, with 'which 

in later times they .entered into treacherous alliance.,' ' -The 
Jews of Alexandria probably spoke in Greek, certainly wrote 
ill Greek.;, they translated .the national Scriptures into Greek; 
they, allegorised the Mosaic system, to bring it. into harmony 

■ with the Greek philosophy. Everywhere that -silent -prepara* ; 
tion (among, alas I but a few !) for the reception of Christianity, 
amongfthe many for the obstinate rejection of Christianity, had. ;' 
no doubt begun, which -was to be continued and consummated- " 
during the tvro more eventful centuries about to elapse, between/ 
the Maccabaic war and the promulgation of the Gospel. , 

The provincial administration of the Persian governors ' 
exercised only a general superintendence- over the 'subject ■ 
nations, and the internal government of Jerusalem' (this' -seems , 
clear) fell insensibly into the hands of the High Priests. From 
the administration of Nehemiah to tlie time of Alexander the ., 
Great, one atrocious crime, committed in ' the family 
High Priest, appears the only ; memorable transaction', in 
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uneventful annals of Judaja. Eliashib was succeeded In the 
High Priesthood by Judas — Judas by John. The latter^ 
Jealous of the influence of his brother Jesus with BagoseSy 
the Persian governor, and suspecting him of designs on the 
Pligii Priesthood^ murdered him within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. The Persian came in great indignation to Jeru* 
pleni, and when, the Jews would have prevented his entrance 
into the Temple, he exclaimed, not I purer than the 

dead body of him whom ye have slain in the Temple?” 
Bagoses laid a heavy mulct on the whole people — -fifty 
drachms for every lamb offered in sacrifice. It seems that 
from that time Juda^.a has the happy distinction of being 
hardly if ever meniioned in the succeeding years, when war 
raged on , all sides around her peaceful valleys. That the 
country was chastised, perhaps devastated (it is even said 
that a great number of Jews were swept avT*y into captivity 
, at Babylon), .on account of real or suspected participation in 
the revolt of the Sidoiiians agai,nst Darius Ochus, appears to 
rest on probable authority,^ and no doubt Judaea must have 
occasionally suffered .from the marches of the immense.' con- 
iiictiog armies of Persia. and Egypt. - 

At 'iengtli the peace of this favoured district w^as interrupted 
by the invasion of Alexander. After the demolition of Tyre, 
the conqueror marched against Gaza, which he totally destroyed. 
Either .during the siege of Tyre, or during his march a.gaiii.st 
Gaza, the Jev^s no doubt made their submission. Oil ..this 
simple fact has been built a romantic and picturesque sto.ry. 
■While A^lexander 'was at the siege, of Tyre, he sent to. demand 
the surrender of Ji.Tusalem. The High Priest answered that 
..he. had sworn fealtjrto Darius, and was .bound .to maintain 
his 'allegiance to that monarch. . After the. taking of Gaza, the 
conqueror advanced against Jerusalem. Jaddua, the Iligb 
Priest, and the people were in the greatest consternation. But, 
in a vision, God commanded J ad dua to take comfort — to hang 
the city with garlands — throw open the gates — and go forth to 
meet the enemy, himself clad in his pontifical robes, the priests 


It is a cursGos C’.''r!jectiire of Herzfeld that this is the period to which may 
he a'>;rigiicd whatever is historical in the legend of judfth aniong liie A|'m> 
erypha." The son of a king of Cappadocia, named Holr.phernes, jippears as 
I'likingriishcil amr ng the allies or vassals of the army of Ochus whicli invaded 
Egypt'. Hctzf'dd suggcids that he may have commanded the detachment 
oftli red to Inflict Viuigtance on the rebellions Jews. There is a eiiniicli 
Bageas, too, in the army of Ochus, and a eunuch Bagoas plays a great 
'. part '.■ill '.the .Book . of. Judith.' 
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in their ceremonial attire, the people in white garments. 
Jaddua obeyed. The solemn procession marched forth to 
; Sapha,' an eminence, from whence the whole city and Temple 
■might be seen. No' 'SOoner .had .Alexander beheld , the 'High 
^.Tiiest in his ■ hyacinthine robes embroidered with , gold, and" 
..with the turban, and its golden, frontal, than he fell prostrate " 
and' adored the Holy ■■Name," which was there inscribed in 
-.go.iden characters. ' His attendants were lost in. astonishment. 
The Phcenicians ' and Chaldeans had been eagerly watching 
the signal to .disperse .the •suppliants, and... pillage the city. 

: The "Syrian kings, who stood ...around, began to. doubt if the 
:. king -were in his senses. ■ Parmeiiio' ■ at length, depaaiided why • 
he,, whom all the world worshipped,, should worship the High 
Priest." worship,” replied the monarch, p not. the High 
. Priest, but' his God. ■ In a vision at Dios in Macedonia, that 
•'figure in that 'very dress appeared to , me. , He exhorted me ', 
.to pass ' over into Asia, and achieve the conq.uest of Persia.” 
Alexander .then took the Priest by the hand, and entered the 
..•city* Pie offered sa.crifice; and the High Priest comninnicated,'. 
■to him the prophecies of Daniel, predicting' that a . Greek was,'- 
.. to .: overthrow the Persian empire. Alexander,^ delighted with 
his reception, offered to the Jews whatever , gift they shoil®'^ 
devsire. They requested the freedom of their brethren in Media,' ,, 
and Babylonia. They likewise obtained an exemption "from'' 
tribute in the Sabbatical year. The difficulties and anachron:*'' 
isms of this whole story ^ have_ been exposed by Moyle,',: and 
Mitford the Grecian historian,; and unfortunately , the I; Alex-: '• 
andrian Jews were so much interested in inventing or embellish- 
ing any tale which could honourably connect them "with the " 
great founder of that city, that an account which has most 
probably passed through their hands must be. .rece,ived with 
great mistrust. It is added, that the Samaritans petitioned 
for the same exemption from tribute in the Sabbatical year. 
Alexander hesitated. But some of the inhabitants of Samaria 
having, for some unknown reason, risen against Andromachus, 
the Macedonian commander in Samaria, Alexander, ordered - y 
the whole people to be expelled, and planted a Macedonian 
colony in .- their room. ' The- Samaritans retreated to Shechem,' • -. 

^ For instance : — The High Priest refuses his allegiance to, Alexander, though 
aware that he is designated by God, in the prophecy of Daniel, as the Destroyer 
of the Persian Empire. 

The opinions of more ancient authors may be found in Brucker, ii. 662, 
note. 
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and hence they are called, in the book of Ecclesiasticus, the 
foolish ^ people ihat dwell at Skkem. The insurrection and 
ppulsion of the Samaritans are mentioned by Curtius, accord- 
ing to whom Andromachus was burned alive.^ Of the former 
history, the chroniclers of Alexander are silent, excepting 
perhaps Justin, in a passage which it is fair to mention.® That 
author says, that in many of the Syrian cities, the kings came 
out to meet and submit to Alexander, with sacred fillets on 
their heads. Alexander is likewise stated to have transplanted 

100.000 Jews to his new colony in Egypt, and bestowed on 
them equal privileges and immunities with the j\'Iacedonians. 

On the death of Alexander, Judaea came into the possession 
of Laomedon, one ol' his genei-als. After the defeat of Lao- 
inedon, b.c. 321, Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, attempted to 
seize the whole of Syria. He advanced against Jerusalem, 
assaulted it on the Sabbath, and met with no resistance, the 
superstitious Jews scrupling to violate the holy day, even in 
self-defence. The conqueror carried away 100,000’ captives, 
whom he settled chiefly in Alexandria and Cyrene.® In a 
short time, following a more humane policy, he endeavoured 
to attach the Jewish people to liis cause, enrolled an army of 

30.000 men, and entrusted the chief garrisons of the countr' 
to their care. 

Syria and Judsea did not escape the dreacifui anarchy which 
ensued during the destructive warfare waged by the generals 
and successors of Alexander. Twice these provinces fell into 
the power of Antigonus, and twice were regained by Ptolemy, 
to whose share they were finally adjudged after the decisive 
defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus (b.c. 301). The maritime towns, 
Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, were the chief objects of contention ; 
Jerusalem itself seems to have escaped the horrors of war. 
During this dangerous period, Onias, the High Priest, adminis- 
tered the public affairs for twenty-one years. He was succeeded, 
the year after the battle of Ipsus, by Simon the Just, a pontiff 
on whom Jewish tradition dwells with peculiar attachment^ 

1 Oiierrivlt hunc dolorem nuncius mortis Andromaefoi, quem pr^fecerat 
Syria : vivum Samaritge cremaverant.*’ Curt, Hist iv. 8. 

2 "Tniic in Syria m proiidscilur, ubi obvios cum iufulis multos Orientis 

habuit/' Jiisiin, Hist. xL so. 

s 'fids number rests on the doubtful authority of Aristeas. 

^ “ Die Taimtidlsche Tradition kennt gkichfalls stinm Simon ha Zaddick, 
ohne dass mit Bestimmtheit anzugeben wSre, ob sie deri. ersten, oder deri 
aweiten daruiiter meint, well sie eben den ganzen langen Zeitraum zwischen 
Ezra und den Makkab^rn mil Ihra ausMIt.’’ Geiger, Urschrift, p, 30, The 
rest of the passage is curious. Simon is said to have held the Hlgh»priesthcx>d 

VOL.'L ' ' ■ " M 
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Simoti’s death was the commencement of peril and disaster^ 
announced, say the Rabbins, by the most alarming prodigies. 
The sacrifices, which were always favourably accepted during 
his life, at his death became uncertain or unfavourable. The 
scapegoat, which used to be thrown from a rock, and to be 
dashed immediately to pieces, escaped (a fearful omen) into 
the desert. The great west light of the golden chandelier 
no ^ longer burned with a steady flame — sometimes it was 
extinguished. The sacrificial fire languished; the sacrificial 
I'jrpd failed, so as not to suffice, as formerly, for the whole 
priesthood. 

The founding of the Syro-Grecian kingdom by Seleucus, and 
the establishment of Antioch as the capital, brought Judsea 
into the unfortunate situation of a weak province, placed be- 
tween two great conflicting monarchies. Syria, instead of a 
Satrapy or Pacbaiik of the great but remote Persian empire, 
became a powerful kingdom, ruled by ambitious princes, and 
inheriting some of the Macedonian pride of conquest. Antioch 
became one of the most flourishing cities in the world. The 
Seleucidan kingdom could not but come into constant collision 
with the, Ptolemaic kingdom in Egypt; and Jerusalem seemed' 
■■.doomed to be-among the prizes of this interminable warfare, 
and in turn vassal to each. Still under the mild government 
of the three first Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes,"^ 
both the native and Alexandrian Jews enjoyed many marks of 
the royal favour ; and while almost all the rest of the world 
was ravaged by -war, their country flourished in profound peace. 
Towards the end of the reign of Euergetes, the prosperity of 
the nation ’was endangered by the indolence and misconduct 
ot Onias IL, the High Priest, the son of Simon the Just, who 
had succeeded his uncles, Eleazar and Manasseh, in the 
supreme authority. The payment of the customary tribute 
having been neglected, the Egyptian king threatened to invade 

for forty years. It appeaj-s to me that Jewish tradition has mingled together 
two Simons, to both of whom it has assigned the title of the Just. Simon I 
the Just was High Priest from B.C. 300 to 202; Simon IL {who repelled 
Ptolemy Philopator from the Temple; see p. 35^:) from B.c. 219 to 195. To 
which does the splendid eulogy in Ecclesiasticus L. belong? “He was a-, 
the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at the full : as the 
sun shining in the Temple of the Most liigh, and as tlie rainbow giving light 
in the bright clouds. . , . When he put on the robe of honour, and was 
clothed with the perfection of glory ; when he went up to the holy altrdix, he 
made the garment of holiness honourable." Read the whole, the ideal of the 
pomp and majesty of a High Priest. Compare Tost, i. no. 

3 Euergetes sacrificed in the Temple of Jerusalem the sixth year of his reign. 
B.C. 239, 240, Champoilion Figeac, Annales des Lagides, ii. 51. 
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the country, and to share it among his soldiers. The High 
Priest, being unable from age, or unwilling from indolence or 

morose tempeij to go to Eg5’^pt to answer for his conduct, 
his nephew Joseph boldly undertook this delicate mission. 
Joseph, with difficulty, obtained money for his journey of 
certain wealthy Samaritans. He travelled to Egypt in a carav,;‘:i 
with some rich Ccelesyriaas and Phoenicians, who were going 
to Alexandria to obtain the farming of the royal tribute. He 
caught from their conversation the sum they proposed to offer, 
and the vast proiit they iiilejided to make of their bargain. 
On his arrival at court, he made rapid progress m the royal 
favour. When the farmers of the revenue came to make their 
offers, they bid Sooo talents ^—Joseph instantly offered double 
that sum. His sureties were demanded ; he boldly named the 
king pd queen. Struck %vilh the character of the man, the roy.;! 
sureties testified their assent; and Joseph became farmer "of 
the revenues of Jiid;?ca, Samaria, Phcenicia, and Coeksyric, 
with a formidable body of tax-gatherers, 2000 soldiers. By 
making one or two terrible examples, putting to death twenty 
men at Ascalon, and confiscating 1000 talents of their property 
• — and by the same severity at Scythopolis — Joseph succeeded 
in raising the royal revenue with great profit to himself. He 
continued to discharge his office with vigilance, punctuality, 
and prudence, for twenty-two years. Nor does it appear that 
his measures were unjust or oppressive. His administration 
lasted till the invasion of Antiochus the Great That enter- 
prising monarch, not contented with.wrestinghis own Territory ' 
of Coeiesyria from the power of Ptolemy, seized Jud^a, but 
w^as totally defeated in a great battle at Raphia, near Gaza. 
After his victory, Ptolemy (Philopator) entered Jenisakm. 
He made sumptuous presents to the Temple, but pressing 
forward to enter the sanctuary, he was repelled by the High 
Priest, Simon, son of Onias. As he persisted, there 
tumult and a wild wailing through the wffiole city, as if the 
walls and the pavement shrieked with the shrieking people.. 
Ptolemy is reported to have been seized wfith a supemalural 
awe and horror ; he trembled like a reed before the wind, and 
fell speechless to the earth. But from that time he entertained 
implacable animosity against the Jews, whom, it is said, lie 
cruelly persecuted, as will hereafter be related, in Alexandria/^ 

1 Probably Syrian talents. 

£ Herzfeid accepts as historical the persecution of the Jews, the scene in 
the ITippodrome, and the elephants, as recorded in what is called the 3rd 
Book of Maccabees. He drops or explains away the miracle. 
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During the monarchy of the next Ptolemy (Epiphanes), Anti- 
ochus again seized Coelesyria and Jndsea. Scopas, general of 
the Egyptian forces, recovered, garrisoned, and strengthened 
Jerusalem, which he ruled with an iron and oppressive hand. 
But having been defeated near the sources of the Jordan, he 
was constrained to leave Antiochus undisputed master of the 
territory. The Syrian king was received as a deliverer in 
Jerusalem, and, desirous to attach these valuable allies to his 
cause, he issued a decree highly favourable to the whole nation. 
Antiochus afterwards bestowed Ccelesyria and Judrea, as the 
dowry of his daughter Cleopatra, on the young king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. Still the revenues were to be shared by 
the two sovereigns. In what manner the king of Syria regained 
his superiority does not appear, but probably through the dis- 
order into which the affairs of Egypt fell, at the close of the 
reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and during the minority of 
Ptolemy Philometor. 

It was not, however, the tyranny of foreign sovereigns, but 
the unprincipled ambition of their own native rulers, that led 
to calamities little less dreadful than the Babylonian captivity, 
to the plunder and ruin of the holy city, the persecution, and 
almost the extermination of the people. By the elevation of 
Joseph, the son of Tobias, to the office of collector, or farmer 
of the royal revenue, as above related, arose a family powerful 
enough to compete with that of the High Priest. Joseph had 
eight sons; the youngest, Hyrcanus, by his own niece, who 
was substituted by her father in the place of a dancer, of whom 
Joseph had become violently enamoured in Egypt ^ This 
niece he afterwards married. Plyrcanus, being sent on a 
mission to congratulate Ptolemy Philopator on the birth of 
his son, overreaching by audacious craft his fatheris treasurer, 
Arion, whom he contrived to throw into prison, got possession 
of all his father’s treasures. By the magnificence of his presents, 
a hundred beautiful girls, and a hundred beautiful and well 
educated boys,^ which each cost a talent and bore a talent 
in his hand, and by the readiness of his wit, Hyrcanus made 
as favourable an impression on the court as his father bad 
done before him. On his return to Tudsea he was attacked 


^ The motive of Solymius in this substitution, was that liis brother irsight 
not contaminate himself by connection with a heathen, 

/cat v6fx.({3 K€K<h\vrai rots lovdaioi^ Joseph, Ant, 

xii. 4, 6. 

ypdp.^aTa, iiricrTafiivws Kal ^Kfiaiornrovs. Joseph, ibid, g. 
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by his brothers, jealous of his favour with' the' king of Egyptj 
and dreading his undisguised ambition : his father Joseph tool 
though he dared not betray it for fear of the king of Egyptl 
shared in this jealousy, and took part with the elder brothers. 
It came to open strife— two of the brothers were slain in the 
affray. Hyrcanus then retreated beyond the Jordan, and be- 
came collector of the revenue in that district. On his father’s 
death a great contest arose about the partition of his wealth ; 
the^High Priest, Onias III., took part with the elder brothers 
against Hyrcanus, Hyrcanus fled again beyond the Jordan, 
where he built a strong fortress. There he ruled for seven 
years, till the death of Seleucus and the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. l.lie account of the castle which he built beyond 
the Jordan, not far from Heshbon, is full of marvel It was 
of white marble, with animals of vast size sculptured on its 
walls, and surrounded with a deep fosse. The rocks around 
it: were hewn out into chambers and halls for banquets and 
sleeping rooms, and plentifully supplied with fresh water. But 
none of the doors of entrance or communication were wider 
than one man could pass through, lest the master should be 
surprised by his enemies, his brothers.- There were also stately 
halls, with spacious gardens. He called it by the singular 
name of Tyre. He would seem to have lived in perpetual 
warfare with his neighbours the Arabians, no doubt the 
Nabathseans of wealthy Petra, whom he plundered from his 
mountain fastness. On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
from some strange dread of the king’s power and of the 
enmity of the Syrians, and his vengeance for the injuries in- 
flicted on the Arabians, Plyrcanus slew himself.- Such is the 
barren and unsatisfactory sentence which records the death of 
a man famous in his own day, more famous as the ancestor 
of a race of Jewish kings. 

A feud in the meantime had arisen between Onias and 
Simon, according to conjecture the elder son of Joseph, who 
held the office of governor of the Temple.^ .The immediate 
cause of dispute, probably, related to the command over 
the treasury of the Temple, in which Onias. had permitted 
Hyrcanus to deposit part of his riches, and over which Simon, 

i T'bere is great difficulty in this whole statement of Josephus, which 
Herafeld has endeavoured to unravel, I do not think with perfect success. 

Compare Herssfeld's note, ii, aiS. I should agree with him thrtt there can 
hardly be a doubt that Simon, captain of the Tempje, was of priestly descent. 
Great care must be taken by the reader not to confound this Simon with the 
High Priest. 
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as collector of the royal revenue, might pretend to some 
authority. Simon fled to Apollonius, who governed Ccelesyria 
under king Seleucus, and gave an account of incalculable 
'■treasures laid' up in the Jewish' Temple. -Heliodorus, the royal- 
treasurer, was immediately despatched to take possession of 
this unexpected fund, so opportunely discovered ; for the 
'finances of Seleucus-^were- exhausted by the, exactions. of the^.' 
Romans. The whole city was in an agony of apprehension, 
the High Priest seemed in the deepest distress, while the royal, 
officer adva,nced. to profane and pillage the Temple .of, Godv 
.Suddenly a horse, with a terrible rider clad in golden a,rmour,,:. 
rushed into the courts, and smote at Heliodorus with his .fore. .' 
feet.' Two young. men, of great .strength and' beauty,. .and 
splendidly attired, stood by the rider, and scourged the in- 
truder With great violence. At this awful apparition the 
treasurer fell half dead upon the pavement, was carried sense- 
less out of the precincts of the sanctuary, and only revived 
after the promise of the High Priest to intercede .with his. 
o.,flended Deity. Although the Jews were too.' '.much' 'delighted,''' , 
and the Syrians too much terrified, to doubt the reality of 
this miracle, yet Simon, the adversary of the Pligh Priest, was 
not only incredulous, but openly accused him of imposture.^ 
The factions grew more turbulent, and murders having been 
committed by the party of Simon, Onias went up to Antioch 
to request the interposition of the sovereign.^ 

Soon after his arrival, Antiochus, surnamed Epipbanes, the 
Illustrious, or Epimanes, the Madman, succeeded his brother 
Seleucus on the throne of Syria. Antiochus united the quick 
and versatile character of a Greek with the splendid volup- 
tuousness of an Asiatic.^ At one time he debased the royal 
dignity by mingling with the revels of his meanest subjects, 
scouring the streets in his riotous frolics, or visiting the lowest 
places of public entertainment, and the common baths ; or, 
like Peter of Russia, conversing with the artisans in their 
shops on their various trades. With still less regard to the 
dignity of his own character, he was fond of mimicking in 

^ “ This Simon now, of whom we spoke before, having been a bewrayer 
of the money and of his country, slandered Onias, as if he had territiea 
Heliodorus, and been the worker of these evils {2 Macc. iv. x). 

2 I have omitted the correspondence with Sparta, which I confess reads to 
me very apocryphal. Herzfeld supposes a Jewish colony in Sparta! — in 
inhospitable and uncommercial Sparta ! 

Epiphaaes was one of the celebrated drunkards of antiquity. .Slian, Var, 
Hist, ii 41, ■ ■ 
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public tbe forms of election to the Roman magistracies ; he 
would put on a white robe, and canvass the passengers in the 
streets for their votes. Then, supposing himself to have been 
elected adile, or tribune, he would cause his curule chair to 
be set in the open market-place, and administer justice— a 
poor revenge against a people before whose power he trembled I 
On the other hand, the pleasures of Antiochus were those of a 
Sardanapalus ; ^ and his munificence, more particularly towards? 
the religious ceremonies and edifices, both of bis own do- 
minions and of Greece, was on a scale of truly Oriental 
grandeur: for among the discrepancies of this singular char” 
acter must be reckoned a great degree of bigotry and reIigioii.s 
iiitolerance. The admirers of the mild genius of the Grecian 
ojiigioii, and those who suppose religious persecution unknown 
in the world till the era of Christianity, would do m^ell to 
consider the wanton and barbarous attempt of Antiochiis to 
t-xterminate the rehgion of the Jews and substitute that of the 
Greeks. Yet the savage and tyrannical violence of Antiochus 
was, ill fact, and surely we may say providentially, the safe- 
guard of the Jewish nation from the greatest danger to which 
It had ever been exposed,— the slow and secret encroachment 
of Grecian manners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and Grecian 
idolatry. It roused the dormant energy of the whole people, 
and united again, in indissoluble bonds, the generous desire 
of national independence with zealous attachment to the 
rxitioiial religion. It identified the true patriot with 

the devout, worshipper. . . 

Joshua, or Jason, tbe brother of Ooias, the High Priest, 
by the offer of 360 talents annually as . tribute/ and So 
more from another source, bribed the luxurious but nQmy 
sovereign of Syria, to displace his unoffending relative, and 
confer upon himself the vacant dignity. Onias was suipiiicned 
£0 Antioch, and there detained in honourable confinement, 
Joshua proceeded to strengthen his own interests by under- 
mining the national character ; he assumed a Grecian name, 
Jason ; obtained permission to build a gymnasium, to ' which 
he attracted all the youth of tbe cityj® weaned them by 
dc*[p"ces from the habits and opinions of their fathers, and 
trained them in a complete system of Grecian education. He 


Polybius, xxvi. lo ; 1 Macc. I. 21, &c. 

Herzf.iid, I tbink, {shews satisfactorily that this must have beea for tho' 
aimiial tribute. 

•• 2 B-iacc. i¥, q 
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found many willing proselytes, who affected to condemn the 
morose and unsocial manners of the zealots for the national 
faith. Jason allowed ■the ■■■services of the Temple to ^ fall into 
disuse / and carried his -alie-nation from the Jewish faith so far 
as to send a contribution to the great games, wdiich were 
celebrated at Tyre in'.:, honour of their tutelar deity, the Her- 
cules of the Greeks.^ This last act of impiety was frustrated 
by the religious feelings of his messengers, who, instead.,,of 
conferring the present on the conductors of the games, gave it 
■ ■to tlie-magistrates ■ to : be- employed in the service of their 
ileet. . The authority of Jason was short-lived, though in his 
progress through Coelesyria, which he was determined to wrest 
altogether from the rival kingdom.' of Egypt, king Antioclras 
■visited Jerusalem., and was received with all honour, pro- 
cessions of blazing torches, and the jubilant acclamations of 
the people.^ This adulation did not secure the pcw’-er or 
dom.inio,ii of Jason. . In evil hour he sent, to pay the tribute 
at Antioch, another Onias (his own brothe;, according to 
Josephus, or the brother of Simon, the son of Joseph, ac- 
cording: to the Book of Maccabees), bii^ who, in conformity 
to the Grecian fashion, had assumed the name of Menelaus. ■■■ 
This man seized the • opportunity of outbidding his employer 
for the High-priesthood, and was accordingly substituted in 
his place. Menelaus came to Jerusalem with the fury of a 
cruel tyrant, and the rage of a savage beastA Jason fled to 
the country of the Ammonites. Menelaus, however, found the 
treasury exhausted by the profusion of Jason, and, in order to 
make good his payments at Antioch, secretly purloined the 
golden vessels of the Temple, which he sold at Tyre. The 
zeal of the deposed High Priest, Onias, was kindled at this 
sacrilege ; he publicly denounced the plunderer before the 
tribunal of Antioch. But the gold of Menelaus was all- 
powerful among the officers of the Syrian court. Onias fled to 
an asylum in the Daphne near Antioch, but, being persuaded 
to come forth, was put to death by Andronicus, whom Mene- 
laus bad bribed. Yet the life of Onias had been so blameless 
and dignified, that even the profligate court and thoughtless 

5 ** In those days went there out of Israel wicked raen, who persuaded 
many, saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the heath C 5 n that are 
round about us, for since we departed from them we have had much sorrow. 
So the device pleased them well " (i Macc, i. ii, 12). In the naked exhibitions 
of the Palaestra they were ashamed of, and disguised their distinction as 
descendants of Abraiiain. Ibid, 15. 

S! St Macc. iv. 22. 2 Macc. iv. 25, 
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monarch lamented his death. In the meantime a formidable 
insurrection had taken place in Jerusalem. The people, in- 
dignant at the plunder of the Temple, attacked Lysimaclius, 
brother of Menelaus, who had been left in command, and, 
although he rallied a force of 3000 men, overpowered and 
slew him. 

Antiochus had now opened his second campaign for the 
subjugation of Egypt. After the death of Cleopatra, the 
queen-mother, two nobles had taken on themselves the 
guardianship of the young king, Ptolemy Philometor, who 
was now about fourteen years old. Antiochus seized the 
opportunity, when the Romans, of whom he stood in awe, 
were engaged in their desperate war with Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. Plis first campaign, his seizure of Pelusiiim, the 
feuds in Alexandria, the strife for the throne between the ttvo 
brothers,' Philometor and Physcon, the hauglit)?-- interference 
of the Romans, the famous interview between Popilius "Lmnas" 
and. the proud king of Syria, belong to -the general history .of 
the times. Antiochus had now screw’^ed up his ambition to 
a new invasion of Egypt. While at Tyre, a deputation from 
Jerusalem came before Antiochus to complain of the tyranny” 
of Menelaus. Menelaus contrived not merely that the embassy 
should 'have ''no effect, but the ambassadors themselves were 
murdered. Antiochus advanced the next year (bx. 169) .into 
Egypt: his career w^as victorious: the whole country sub- 
mitted. But a false rumour of his death having ., .reached 

Palestine, Jason, the dispossessed PIigh..Frie.st,v.seized the op-, 
portunity 'Of .revolt against his brother, .-took.- the ^-'city, . shut .up 
Menelaus in.. the castle of Acra, and,- began to 'exercise', 'the .. 
most horrible revenge against the opposite party. The in- 
telligence of the insurrection, magnified into a deliberate 
revolt of the whole nation, reached Antiochus. The doom 
of the city bad not been without its portent. Early in the 
year ^ the heavens had been ablaze with what appeared horse- 
men in cloth of gold, tilting at each other, with the flash of 
s-words and bucklers.- The wild tumult in the sky lasted for 
forty nights. The ill-fated city, according to the omen, fell 
without much resistance. The conqueror marched without 
delay against Jerusalem, put to death in three days' lime 
40,000 of the inhabitants, and seized as many more to be soM 


1 B.c. 167: Summer. 

“ 2. Macc. V. t. Compare simiiar events at Mexico; and for explanation , 
Humboldt, Kosmos, I 145. Compare also Plutarch, Manus, c. 17. in my 
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as slaves.^ ^ Bad as this was, it was the common fate of re- 
bellious cities : but Antiochus proceeded to more cruel and 
wanton outrages against the religion of the people. He 
entered e%^ery court of the Temple, pillaged the treasury, seized 
all the sacred utensils, the golden candlestick, the table of 
shewbread, the altar of incense ; , and thus collected a booty 
to the amount of iSoo talents. He then comniarided a great 
sow to be sacrificed on the altar of burnt offerings, part of the 
fiesh to : be boiled,-, and. -the -liquor from the unclean .-a!iirQ„al. to -. 
be sprinkled over every part of the Temple ; and thus dese- 
crated with the most odious defilement the sacred place, which 
the Jews bad considered for centuries the one holy spot in ail 
; the. uni versed. The dastardly Jason had. escaped- before" the -■ 
approach of Antiochus : he led a wandering life ; and died at 
length, unpitied and despised, at Laced^mon. Menelaus, who 
had remained shut up in Acra, and perhaps with his followers 
aided the easy conquest of the city by Antiochus, retained 
the dignity of High Priest ; but two foreign officers, Philip, a 
Phrygian, and Andronicus, were made governors of Jerusalem 
: and Samaria. ■ 

: ■ Two years afterwards, Antiochus, having been ■ expelled' " 
,::from Egypt by. the Romans, determined to suppress every 
pretension to independence within his own territories. He 
apprehended, perhaps, the usual policy of the Romans, who 
never scrupled at any measures to weaken the povverful 
monarchies which stood in the way of their schemes of con- 
quest, whether by exciting foreign enemies, or fomenting civil 
disturbances in their states. He determined to exterminate 
the Hebrew race from the face of the earth. The execution 
of the sanguinary edict was entrusted to Apollonius, and 
executed with as cruel despatch as the most sanguinary tyrant 
could desire. Apollonius waited till the Sabbath, when all 


younger days I described an aurora borealis— I had mysQlf seen it-~in lines 
which might seem to be, but were not, taken from the Book of Maccabees 

ii'orth springs an arch, 

O’erspanning with its crj-stal pathway pure 
The starry sky : as though for Gods to march 
With show of heavenly warfare daunting earth, 

To that wild revel of the northern clouds ; 

They now with broad and banner>^ light distinct 
Stream in their restless waverings to and fro . . * 

Anon like slender lances bright start up, 

And cross and clash, with hurtle and with flash 
Tilting their airy tournament, 

Sataor, Book iij. p. 4a, 

1 Joseph. Ant. xii. 5 . 
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the pc^opie were occupied in their peaceful 'religious duties. 
He then let loose his soldiers against the unresisting multitude, 
slew all the meoj till tiie streets ran with blood, and seized 
all the women as captives. He proceeded to pillage and 
then to dismantle the city, which he set on fire in many 
places : he threw down the walls, and built a strong fortress 
on the highest part of Mount Sion, which commanded the 
Temple and all the rest of the city. From this garrison 
he liarassed all the people of the country, who stole in 
with fond attachiiient to visit the ruins, or to offer a 
hasty and interrupted worship in the place of the sane- 
tiiaiy; for ail the public services had ceased, and no voice 
of adoration was iieard in the holy city, unless of the profane 
heathen calling on their idols. The persecution did not end 
here. Antiochus had v/aged internecine war against the race, 
he would wage intemedne war against the religion of the 
He ■ issued out an, edict for uniformity of wo,rsM|> 
iiiroiig'hout his dominions, and despatched officers into all 
parts to enforce rigid compliance with the decree. This office 
ill the district of Judsea and Samaria was assigned to Atlien^us,^ 
an aged man, who was well versed in the cereiiiomes and 
usages of the Grecian religion. The Samaritans, according to 
the Jewish account, by which they are represented as always 
asserting their Jewish lineage when it seemed to their advarv 
'.tage, , and : their Median descent when they hoped thereby to 
escape .any ■i.nuaiinerit danger, yielded at once.- The-..te:mpl:e'' 
on,.. .Gerizim , was ' form,aily consecrated to Jupiter .Xe-mus* 
Athenffiiis, having been so far successful, proceeded to Jeru- 
salem, where, with the assistance of the garrison, he pro- 
hibited and suppressed every observance of the Jewish religion, 
forced the people to profane the Sabbath, to eat swine's tiesh 
and other unclean food, and expressly forbade the national 
rite of circumcision. The Temple was dedicated to Jupiter 
Oiympius ; the statue of that deity was erected on part of the 
altar of burnt offerings, and sacrifice duly performed. Two 
women, who circumcised their children, were hanged hi a 
conspicuous part of the city, with their children round their 
nocks : and many more of those barbari,ties committed, vdilch 
escape the reprobation of posterity from their excessive 
atrocity. Cruelties, too horrible to be related, sometimes, 
fcT that very reason, do not meet with the detestation they 

^ I think this a pi'oper name, rather than an Athenian of man of Athens. 

2 l^lacc, vi. I. 
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deserve. Among other martyrdoms, Jewish tradition dwells 
with honest pride on that of Eleazar, a scribe, ninety years old, 
who determined to leave a notable example to such as "be youngs 
to die willingly and courageously for the honourable and holy 
laws: and that of the seven brethren, who, encouraged by 
their mother, rejected the most splendid offers, and confronted 
the most excruciating torments rather than infringe the law. 
From Jerusalem the persecution spread throughout the 
■country; ... in every city the -same barbarities ■ were executed,' ■ 
the same profanations introduced ; and, as a last insult, the 
feasts .of the Bacchanalia, .the licence of which, as they ■ were' ■ 
celebrated in the later ages of Greece, shocked the severe 
virtue, of the older Romans, ■’were substituted for the ■national 
festi.val. of ^Tabernacles. The reluctant Jews -were forced to 
join in these riotous orgies, and to carry the ivy, the insignia 
of 'the god.:^ So near, was the Jewish nation, so near the 
worship of Jehovah, to total extermination. 
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At this crisis Divine }?roviderice interposed 5 not as formerly, 
with riiiraculons assistance, but by ihe instrumentality of 
hmiuin virtues : the lofty patriotism, adventurous valour, 
daring and sagacious soldiership, generous self-devotion, and 
inextinguishable zeal of heroic men in the cause of their 
country and their God. In Modin, a town. on an eminence, 
cummanding a view of the sea, the exact site of which is 
unknown, lived Mattathias, a man of the priestly line of 
Joarib, Mmself advanced in years, but with five sons in the 
prime of life, Johaiian, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. 
Wheri Apelles, the officer of Antiochus, arrived at Modin to 
enforce the execution of. the. edict against the Jewnsh religion,' . 
he made splendid offers to Mattathias as a man of great 10- 
fiuence, to induce him to submit to the royal will. The old 
man not only rejected his advances, but publicly proclaimed 
his resolution .. to live and die in the faith .■.of. ..his, fathers] 'and., 
when an apostate Jew was about to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen deity, in a transport of indignant zeal, Mattathias 
struck him dead upon the altar. Mattathias then fell on the 
king^s commissioner, put ..him. to death,, and summoned all- the 
citizens who w^ere zealous for the Law to follow him to the 
mountains.^ Their numbers rapidly increased ; but the Syrian 
troops having surprised a thousand iii a cave, attacked them. 
Oil the Sabbath day, and, meeting with no resistance, slew them 
without mercy. From thenceforth Mattathias and his followers 
determined to break through this over-scrupulous observance 
of the Sabbath, and to assert the legality of defensive warfare 
on that dayJ^ 

^ It was on a lieiglil on tbe. road frum Jerusalem to Joppa : the Talmudists 
w n> *1 far from Lyddu.. 

I M;icc. ; 2 IMacc. ; Joscpb, Ant. xil, 6, 7, ' ■ ® Summer, B,c. 166. 
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The insurgents conducted their revolt with equal enterprise 
and discretion. For -a time they lay hid in the mountain fast- 
nesses : and, as opportunity occurred, poured down upon the 
towns ; destroyed the heathen altars ; enforced circumcision ; 
punished all apostates •who fell into their hands ; recovered 
many copies of the Law, which their enemies had wantonly 
defaced; and re-established the synagogues for public wor- 
ship : the Temple- being defiled, and in the possession of the 
enemy. Their ranks were swelled with the zealots for the Law, 
i7ho were then called the Chasidim. For, immediately after 
the return from Babylonia, two sects had divided the people : 
the Zadikim, the righteous, who observed the written Law of 
Moses ; and the more austere and abstemious Chasidim, or 
the holy, who added to the Law the traditions and observances 
of the fathers, and professed a holiness beyond the letter of 
the covenant. From the former sprang the Sadducees and 
Karaites of later times ; from the latter, the Pharisees. But 
the age of Mattathias was ill suited to this laborious and enter- 
prising warfare : having bequeathed the command to Judas, 
the most valiant of his sons, he sank under the weight of years 
and toil So great already .was the terror of his name, that he 
was buried, without disturbance on the part of the enemy, in 
his native city of Modin. 

If the youth of the new general added vigour and enterprise 
to the cause, it lost nothing in prudence and discretion. Judas 
unfolded the banner of' the Maccabees, a name of which the 
derivation is uncertain.' Some assert that it was formed from 
the concluding letters of a sentence in the eleventh verse of the 
fifteenth chapter of Exodus, Mi Carno Ka Baalim Jehovah,” 
signifying,- is like unto thee among the Gods^ O Jekovak^ 
Some, that It was the banner of the tribe of Dan, which con- 
tained the tliree last letters of the three names of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob : others that it was the personal appellation 
,of Judas, from a word signifying a hammer, like that of Charles 
Martel, the hero of the r ranks. Having tried liis soldiers by 
many gallant adventures, surprising many cities, which he 
garrisoned and fortified, Judas determined to meet the enemy 
in the field. Apollonius, the governor of Samaria, first ad- 
vanced against him, and was totally defeated and slain. Judas 
took the sword of his enemy as a trophy, and ever after used 
it in battle. Seron, the deputy-governor of Coelesyria, ad- 
vanced to revenge defeat of Apollonius, but encountering 
the enemy in the strong pass of Beth-horon, met with the 
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same fate. The circumstances of the times favoured the noble 
struggle of Judas and his followers for independence. By his 
prodigal magnificences both in his pleasures and in his splendid 
donatives and offerings, Antiochus had exhausted his finances. 
His eastern provinces, Armenia and Persia, refused their 
tribute. He therefore was constrained to divide his forces, 
marching himself into the East, and leaving Lysias, with a 
great army, to crush the insurrection in Ju&a. The rapid 
progress of Judas had demanded immediate resistance. Philip, 
the Syrian governor in Jerusalem, sent urgent solicitations for 
relief. The vanguard of the Syrian army, amounting to 20.000, ■ 
under the command of Nicanor and Gorgias, advanced rapidly 
into the province : it was followed by the gcneral-in-chief, 
Ptolemy Macron; their united forces forming an army of 
40,000 foot and 7000 horse. In their train came a multitude 
of slave merchants ; for Nicanor had suggested the policy of 
. selling as many of the insurgents as they could takeyto, dis- ■' 
charge the. arrears of tribute.' due to the :Rom.ansd ■ Judas.'' 
assembled 6000 men at M'izpeh : there they fasted and prayed ; 
and the religious ceremon}^, performed in that unusual place, 
though of old one of the sanctuaries of God, sadly reminded 
them of the desolate state of the holy city, the profanation of 
the sanctuary, the discontinuance of the sacrifices.^ But if 
sorrow subdiied. the tamer spirits, it infused loftier.indignation - 
and -nobler " self-devotion into the valiant,® Judas .knew .that' 
his only, hope, save in his God, was in the enthusiastic ' zeal .of 
his followers for the law of Moses. In strict conformity to its 
injunctions, he issued out through Iiis little, army the appointed- 
proclamation,, that all who. had married' wives,. b.mlt-liouses,. or:.: 
planted vineyards, or were fearful, should return to their homes. 
His force dwindled to 3000 ill-armed men.^ Yet with this 
"Small band Judas advanced towards .Emmaus, where- the enemy 
lay encamped. Intelligence reached him, that Gorgias had 
been detached with 5000 chosen foot and 1000 horse to sur- 
prise him by night. He instantly formed the daring resolution 

1 2 Mncc. viii. 10. They were to have ninety slaves for a talent O’er. ij). 

■■ '.'^.-.'.X'''.y.acc. ^ '. 

A characteristic circumstance is here noted. “ and laid open the bockef the 
Law, wherdn the heathen had sought to faint the likeness of their Images^* 
|ver. 48). 

s “ B'cr it is better for us to die. in battle, than to beheld ^the calamities ef 
Qtir pectpleand wur sanctnary, Nevt,rthdess as the will of God is in heaven, 
so let him do*" (x Ma,cc. iii 59, 60). Compare 2 Macc. viii, 

^ '‘Who nevertheless had neither armour nor swords to their minds ’’i!! 
I^facc. iv, 61 
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of eluding the attack, by falling on the camp of the enemy. 

It was morning before he arrived ; but, animating his men to ;| 
the onset, they rushed down, all their trumpets clanging, upon 'I 
the Syrians, who, after a feeble resistance, fled on all sides, 'I 
unto Gazera, and unto the plains of Idumea, and Azotus, and | 
Jamnia. Three thousand fell in battle.^ Judas was as wary 
as bold; his troops were as well-discipiined as enterprising, j 
He restrained them from the plunder of the camp till the i 
return of Gorgias with the flower of the army, who came back 
weary with seeking the Jewish insurgents among the moun- 
tains, .where .they' had hoped to surprise them. To their 
astonishment they beheld their own camp a blaze of Are. The 
contest was short but decisive : the Syrians fled without striking 
a blow, and in their flight suffered immense loss. The rich 
booty of the camp fell into the hands of the Jews, much gold 
and silver, and blue silk and purple of the sea, and great 
riches.’’ ^ The Je^/<?s, with just retribution, sold for slaves as 
many of the slave-^/merchants as they could And. A due share 
of the spoil was /given to the maimed, the widows, and the 
.orphans; the resSt divided among the conquerors.® The next 
day was the Sabbath, a day indeed of rest and rejoicing. But 
success only exdted the honourable ambition of the Maccabee. 
Hearing that a 'great force was assembling beyond the Jordan |' 
under Timothous and Bacchides, he crossed the river, and 
gained a great victory and a considerable supply , of arms. i 

Here two of ihe chief oppressors of the Jews, Philarches and ^ 

Caiiisthenes, i perished ; one in battle ; the other burnt to 
death in a hpuse, where he had taken refuge. Nicanor fled 
in the disguib”e of a slave to Antioch. So closed the first 
triumphant cahipaign of the Maccabees. 

The next ymr Lysias appeared in person, at the head of 
60,000 foot.j.Tee 5000 horse, at Bethsura, a little north of 
Hebron^ tpacoUs the southern frontier of Judsea; having 
perhaps leined part of his men among the Idunieans. This 
tribe now inhabited a district to the west of their ancestors, 
the Edomites, having been dispossessed of their former ter- 
ritory by the Nabath^an Arabs. Judas met this formidable 
host with 10,000 men; gained a decisive victory, and sle%v ! 
5000 the enemy. Thus on all sides triumphant, Judas [' 
enterefl, with his valiant confederates, , the ruined and desolate 
Jeras^em.^ They found shrubs grown to some height, like 

^ Macc. iv. 15. 2 Verse 23, s 2 Macc. viii. 2S. 

^ I Macc. iv. 28-35. 5 I Macc. iv. 36-60. 
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the underwood of a forest, in the courts of the Temple ; every 

part of the sacred edifice had been profaned’; the chambers 
of the priests were thrown down. With wild lamentations and 
the^sonnd of martial tnimpets they mingled their prayers and. 
praises to the God of their fathers* Judas took the precau- 
tion to keep a body of armed men on the watch against the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel ; and then proceeded to instail 
the most blameless of the priests in their office, to repair the 
sacred edifice, to purify every part from the profanation of the 
heathen, to construct a. new altar, to replace out of tiie booty 
all the sacred vessels, and at length to celebrate the feast of 
Dedicatloii—a period of eight days— which ever after was held 
sacred in the Jewish calendar^ It was the ffstival of tiie 
regeneration of the people, which, but for the valour of the 
Maccabees, had almost lost its political existence. — 

Thei re-establishment of a powerful state in Judaea was not; 

■ beheld Avitiioiit jealousy by the neighbouring tribes.^ But 
Judas, having strongly fortified the Temple on the side of the 
citadel, anticipated a powerful confederacy which was forming 
against him, and carried his victorious arms into the territories 
of the Idumea ns and Ammonites. Thus discomfited on every 
side, the Syrians and their allies began to revenge themselves 
on the Jews ^who were scattered in Galilee and the trans- 
.Jordaiiic, provinces. Judas revenged a cruel .stratagem of the 
inhabitants of Joppa, who decoyed 200 Jews or families on 
board their ships and threw them into the- sea. .■■:.He-.-made- 
descent, and burned many houses on the '.harbour, -and many 
of their ships.. In Jamnia the same hostile measures were 
threatened. He fell on Jamnia, set the town on fire, the 
blaze of which was seen in Jerusalem,® A great force' from 
Tyre and Ptolemais advanced into the neighbouring country. 
Timotheus, son of a former genera! of the same name, laid 
waste Gilead with great slaughter."^ Judas, by the general 
consent of the people, divided his army into three parts: 
Sooo men, under his own command, crossed the Jordan into 
Gilead ; 3000, under his brother Simon, marched into Galilee ; 
the rest, under Joseph the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, 
remained to defend the liberated provinces; but with strict 

i Herrieid observes that they would use no profaned 'fire for the lamps 
and lights which were henceforth to burn in the Holy Place. According to 
2 Macc. X. 3: “Striking stones, they took fire out of them.** Herssfeld, ik 
p. 271. 

- I Macc. V. X ; compare 2 Macc. x. 1-8. Joseph. Ant. jdi. 7, 6. 

» 1 Macc. xii. 3, 9. ■ ^ i Macc, v. 3. 
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injunctions to make no hostile movement. The Maccabees, 
as usual, were irresistible; city after city fell before Judas and 
Jonathan^ At length, having subdued the whole country, 
Judas found it prudent not to extend his kingdom to the 
bounds of that of David, and with that view removed all the 
Jews beyond the Jordan to the more defensible province of 
Jiidsea. Simon was equally successful in Galilee; he drove 
the enemy before him to the gates of Ptolemais.^ But the 
commanders who were left at home, in direct jiolation of 
orders, undertook an ill-concerted enterprise against Jamnia, 
a seaport. They were opposed by Bacchides, the most skilful 
of the Syrian generals, and met with a signal defeat/^ The 
defeat was before long revenged by the indefatigable Judas, 
but not without Joss. When they proceeded, afters observing 
the Sabbath in Adullam, to bury the dead, small idols were 
found in the clothes even of some of priestly race. A sin- 
oiTering was sent to Jerusalem, not only to atone for the guilt 
of these men, but for the dead, in whose resurrection the 
Maccabean Jews, no doubt the Chasidim, had full faith.^ 

In the meantime the great oppressor of the Jews, Antiochus, 
had died in Persia. That his end was miserable, both the 
Jewish and Roman historians agree. He had been repulsed 
in an assault on a rich and sumptuous temple in Persia, called 
by the Greeks that of Diana ; perhaps the female Mithra or 
the moon. Whether he had been incited by the desire of 
plunder, or by his bigoted animosity against foreign religions, 
does not appear ; but at the same time he received intelligence 
of the disastrous state of his ajSairs in Palestine. Hastening 
homeward, he was seized with an incurable disorder, in a 
small town among the mountains of Paretacene. There, 
consumed in body by a loathsome ulcer, afflicted in mind 
by horrible apparitions and remorse of conscience, for his 
outrage on the Persian temple, says Polybius — for his horrible 
barbarities and sacrilege in Judaea, assert the Hebrew writers — 
died the most magnificent of the Syro-Macedonian monarchs.'^ 


1 " Bosora (Bosra), and Bosor, and Alema, Casphor, Maked* and Carnaim, 
all these cities are strong and great." i^Macc. v. 26. 

® I Macc. V. 

® 2 Macc. xii. “ For if he had not hoped that they that were slain should 
have risen again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead " 
{y. 44). This is the earliest distinct assertion of the Jewish belief in the 
resurrection, 

« t Macc. vl 1-16; 2 Macc. ix. Joseph, Ant. xii. 9. i ; Polybius, xxxi. ix. 
Josephus is indignant with Polybius for ascribing the death of Antiochus to 
the violation of the temple of Diana. The comparison of the simpler pathos 
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I.ysiaSj who commanded in Syria., immediately set a son, 
of the deceased king, Antiochus Enpator, upon the throne; 
Demetrius, the rightful heir, being a hostage in Rome. The 
first measure of Lysias was to attempt the 'subjugation of 
Judaea, where in Jerusalem itself the garrison' of the unsur- 
rendered fortress on Mount Sion joined to a strong party of 
the apostate Jews anxiously awaited his approach.^ The royal 
army formed the siege of Bethsura, on the Idumean frontier, 
not far from .Hebron, which Judas had strongly fortified. 
Their force consisted of 80,000 or 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and 32 elephants. Lctbsura made a valiant defence, and 
Judas marched from Jerusalem to its relief. The elephants 
seem to have excited great terror and astonishment. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish annalist each beast was escorted by looc 
foot, splendidly arriied, and 500 horse; each bore a tower 
,'COiitaiiiiiig 32, men: and to provoke them to fight, ikey 
showed ikem the Mo&d of gmpes and mulberries. The whole 


radiant armour, spread over . the ■ mountain$^ and 


valleys, so that the mmmtains glistemd iMrewitk^ and seemed 
like lamps of fire. Yet wherever Judas fought, the Israeliteii 
were successful ; and his heroic brother, Eleazar, excited the 
admiration of his countrymen by rushing under an elephant, 
which he stabbed in the belly, and was ^crushed to death by 
its. fall. 'Still .Judas found himself obliged to- retreat upon 
■ J.eru$alem.^' : Bethsura, pressed by famine {it was the "Sabbatic . 


in the account of his death in tiie first -book of Maccabees with, pas$loB*4te 
and reieriiless exaggeration, of the acco’am:in the .later... second' book. is.. an 
'iiistmctive illustration of .the growth of popular traditional history,- ...The dying.. 


. "Speecii of Antiodiiis in his remorse (ia the.- Second M.accabees) is verycuriciiiSs, . 

and as touching the Jews whom he had Judged not worthy so much as to be 
-buried, but tob.s' cast out with, their children to. be devoured- of the fovvi'S.aad 


defray the charges belGuging to the sacrifices-: yea and- that.. also he w*c-uid 
become a Jew himself, and go through all the world that w'as inhabited, and 


declare the power of God.” The other account is strange enough, butpucn* 
like the Greek, and utterly irreconcilable with the foregoing. It is simple 
and pathetic, and therefore seemingly truthful, i Macc, vl ii, 13.^ 
t '■fhc narrative of the affairs after the accession of Antiochus Eupator in 


I Afacc. vi, 18-63 is perfectly clear and distinct. That in 2 Macc., from x. 10, 
is a mass of inextricable confufeicn. In that account the same I'irnotlieus 


is twice defLatu! and killed, x. 21, 38; xii. 15, 25* whole is a series 
of repetitions, some of events tefore the death of Antiochus,^ some after. 


Josephus mainly follows i Macc. He however sets the king himself at the 
head of the army of Lysias. 

2 According to 2 Macc. xi. , Lysias was totally defeated, and fied; but after- 
wards proposed a treaty. Ch. xiii. repeats this invasiom 
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year^ the land lay fallow, and supplies were scarce)^ capitulated 
on honourable terms ; and the ro3^al army joined the siege of 
that part of the capital which was in the possession of Judas. 
Jerusalem resisted all their assaults ; the Syrians began to 
suffer from want of profusions ; and intelligence arrived that 
affairs at Antioch demanded' their immediate presence.^ A 
treaty was concluded, Mi liberty of worship was guaranteed to 
the Jews, they were to be henceforth permitted to live accord- 
ing to their own laws.^ Antiochus was admitted into the city ; 
but, in direct violation of' -the terms, he threw down the walls 
and dismantled the fortifications. 

Demetrius, in the meantime, the lineal heir to the throne of: 
Antioch, had escaped from Rome. After some struggle, he 
overpowered Lysias and Antiochus, put them to death, and- 
became undisputed master of the kingdom. The new king 
adopted a more dangerous policy against the independence of 
Judaea than the invasion and vast armies of his predecessor. 
The looser and less patriotic Jews ill brooked the austere 
government of the Chasidim, fvho formed the party of Judas : 
many, perhaps, were weary of the constant warfare in which 
their vdiant champion was engaged. Meneiaus, the renegade 
High Priest, had accompanied the army of Lysias, and en- 
deavoured to form a faction in his favour ; but, on some dis- 
satisfaction, Lysias had sent him to Berea, where he was thrown 
into a tower of ashes, and suffocated — a fit punishment, it was 
said, for one who bad polluted the altar fires and holy ashes 
of God^s shrine.® Onias, son of the Onias murdered by means 
of Meneiaus, the heir of the priesthood, fled to Egypt, and 
Alcimus, or Jacimus, was raised to the High-priesthood.^ By 
reviving the title of the High Priest to the supreme authority, 
Demetrius hoped, if not to secure a dependent vassal in the 
government of Judsea, at least to sow discord among the in- 
surgents, He sent Alcimus, supported by Bacchides, his most 

^ Philip, who had been appointed guardian of his son by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, had reached Antioch and seized the government. 

2 t Macc. vi- 58-61. 

2 ^iacc. xiii. 3 ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9. 7. The tower 6 pyapo%> Trepiq'^epks 
7 rdv 7 oO€V dvfiKp'qp.vov its rov (nrobov. It must therefore have been different 
from that, according to Val. Maximus, built by King Ochus as a place of 
punishment. ** Ochus . , . septum aids parietibus locum cinere compicvit, 
siippositoque tigno prominente benigne cibo et potione exceptos in eo collo- 
cabat, e quo somno sopiti decidebant" These were not burned, but smothered 
by the vapours. Val. Max. ix. 2-6. Compare Herod, ii. 100, 

« 2 Macc. xiv. 3. '‘Alcimus, who had been high priest, and had defiled 
himself wilfully in the times of their mingling with the Gentiles.” 
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able general, to claim his sacerdotal dignity. The zealots for 
the Law could not resist the title of the High Priest^ Jeru- 
salem ^submitted. But no sooner had Alcimus got the leaders 
into his power than he basely murdered sixty of them. Bac- 
cliides followed up the blow with great severities in other 
parts. Still, imnpdiately that Bacchides had withdrawn his 
troops, Judas again took arms, and Alcimus was compelled to 
fly to Antioch. Demetrius despatched Nicanor, with a great 
army, to reinstate Alcimus. ^ Jerusalem was still in the posses- 
sion of the Syrians ; and Nicanor attempted to get Judas into 
his power by stratagem, but the wary soldier was on his guard. 
A battle took place at Capharsalraa.2 Nicanor retreated, with 
the loss of 5000 men, to Jerusalem, w^here he revenged himself 
by the greatest barbarities : one of the elders, named Kaziz, 
rather than fall into his hands, stabbed himself with his own 
sword ; but the w^oiind not proving mortal, he ran forth and 
destroyed .himself by other means, too horrible to •describe..® 
By these cruelties, and by a threat of burning the Tenuple and 
consecrating the spot to Bacchus, Nicanor endeavoured to force 
the people to surrender their champion. ,Ali these treacherous 
and cruel measures proving ineffectual, he wras forced to revert 
to open war. A second battle took place, in 'which the superior 
forces of Nicanor were totally routed, and he himself slainri 
His head and his right hand were cut off and hung in scorn 
.and triumph— the .head over one of the towers, the hand over 
one of the gates of the Tein.ple, called afterwards the gate' -of ■ 
.Nicanor.^.. After this final victory Judas took a more ■ deeided,,, . 
.step to secure the mdef)eiidence of his country he entered 
into, a formal treaty, of ailiance with Rome. . The Jews . bad. 
heard great things of Rome : that the Romans had subdued 
Gaul, were masters of the silver and gold mines of Spain ; that 
kings from all parts of the world had trembled at their man- 
date ; that Philip and Perseus and the great Antiochus bad been 
defeated by, and paid tribute to this mighty people ; that to 
their allies or vassal kings they granted empires— L^^dia, Media, 
even India (such were the reports ) ; yet none of them wore 
crown or purple, and every year they changed their Captains 

^ 1 Macc. vil 14. - 1 Macc. vii. 31. 

- £ Macc. wv. 37, 41. ^ I Macc. vH, *43, 

I Macc. vii. 3/ ; a Macc. xv. 3s, 33. The eastenx gate of the 'inner court 
of the Temple retained the name of the gate of Nicanor. “ Nicanor was one 
of the captains Cif the reeks, and every day he wa|:gecl his hand lowtirds 
Judaea and jenisalem, and ‘ Oh, when will be m my power to lay thee 
waste ?' “ But when the Asmonean family prevailed, they subdued him and 
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■officers the stronghoIdS'Of-'the iand ; certain districts of Samaria 
and the no We seaport' of Ptolemais are to be added to their 
territory; iiixinificent donatives ipromised for the repair and 
snstentation of the Temple, and the rebuilding the walls of 
the city.-^ Still, .from mistrust of the promises of Demetrius, 
and larger advances .from /Alexander, or foreseeing his prevail- 
ing power, or perhaps -knowing him to have the support of 
Rome, the JewS' continued faithful to the alliance with Alex- 
ander ; and Jonathan, conscious of his own strength, with the 
coiimion consent, tacit or avowed, of the contending kings, 
assumed the pontifical robes, and in his person commenced 
the reign of the Priest-Kings of the Asmonean line. 

The impostor,' Alexander Balas, met with the greatest 
success; defeated, and slew Demetrius (b.c. 150): mounted 
the throne of Syria,; and received the daughter of the, 
king of Egypt in marriage. All this the Jews had foreseen., 
Jonathan, who’ appeared at the wedding, was received with 
the highest honours the -court could bestow. These distinc- 
tions were not thrown away on a useless or ungrateful ally* 
Apollonius, the general of young Demetrius, who laid claim 
to his fathers crown, was defeated by Jonathan ; the victorious 
High, Priest stormed Joppa, took Azotus, and there destroyed 
the’' famous temple -of Dagon. The reign of Alexander Balas; 
was short. He was overthrown by his father-in-law, Ptolemy, 
against whose . life, he had conspired. He lied into Arabia; 
the Arab chief, ,'ZabdieI, "with whom he had taken refuge, sent 
his head to the conqueror. But Ptolemy, who had won two 
crowns, those of Syria and Egypt, died, having been' mortally 
wounded ^ in the decisive battle which overthrew Balas ; and 
Demetrius, surnamed Nicator, obtained the throne of Syria 
Jonathan seized the opportunity of laying siege to the citadel 
of Jerusalem, The opposite faction endeavoured to obtain 
the interference- of Demetrius; but Jonathan, leaving his 
troops to press the siege, went in person to the court in 
Antioch. He was received with great honour, and a treaty 
was'; concluded, still more advantageous to his power than 
that with Alexander Balas. 'In return, a bodyguard of 3000 
Jews saved Demetrius from a dangerous conspiracy, and 
suppressed a turbulent sedition in AntiochA The conspiracy 

i-Hacc.,x, 35, ■ , 

. 2 This part pt the history is very ■ obscure. The conspiracy was organised 
by Ammomus, the mimster and favourite of Alexander. ' It is doubtful 
’ whether Antbehtis was privy to it, ' Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, 6. 
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took its rise from the claims of Antiochus, son of Alexander 
Balas, who was supported by Tryphon,; an officer equally 
crafty and ambitious. But the good understanding between 
Demetrius and Jonathan did not last long : and no sooner 
was the support of his powerful vassal withdrawn* than the 
Syrian king was constrained to fly, and yield up the throne 
to his rival* young Antioclius. Jonathan was treated with 
great distinction by this new sovereign* Antiochus Theos ; he 
was confirmed in Ms dignity as High Priest •Simon, his 
brother, was appointed captain-general of . all the country from 
the ladder of Tyre to the river of Egypt. The actwity of 
JoTiathan mainly contributed to the security of Antiochus., 
He gained two signal victories over the armies in - the seivice 
of Demetrius,^’ strengthened many of' the fortresses in Judaea: 
lie built a ivali to separate the tower or fortress which the 
Syrians still, held on Mount' Sion, to insulate it from,' the city ; 
■and 'he renewed the treaty with Rome, as also with Laced ;e- 
His prosperous career .-was.. 'suddenly cut ..''.short by 
treacher}'. . Tryphoo.,, ■ the officer who. had raised the young 
Antiochus to .the throne, began to entertain -■■ambitious views 
of suppI,antmg,^.,Ms, icing.; The great -.obstacles to his scheme' 
were the power' and integrity of Jonathan. With ■ insidious 
,,'dffei'S'',:Of,peace,:'he,pe Jonathan to 'dismiss -.a large ar'iiiy 

./whieh 'he. had ■'assembled to assist Antiochus, and allured him 
.within" .the walls of Ptolemais, . with 'a fewr followers, . under 
pretence o.f surrendering to him the town. ''He then'. suddenly.,' 
closed , .the' .gates, took Jonathan , prisoner, ■ and.- poured ,h,is - 
troops over the great plain, of Galilee. ' 'The^ .Jews were ■ struck,, 
.:biit not paralysed, with consternation. ■' Another of ; the noble 
race of Mattatiiias remained, and ' ■Simon., was immediately 
invested with the command. 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, was not the least glori- 
ous for the vigour and wisdom of his administration..^: . ■ / The 
crafty Tryphon began to negotiate: .he offered to yield ■ up 
Jonathan at the price of loo talents of 'silver ^ and .two ', of his 

^ I Macc. xL 67 ; 2£ii, 27. 

“ The singular connection between Jerusalem' and ' Lacedaemon " is reiatecl 
w'ith too much particularity. Yet it may perhaps be supposed to contain 
some truth. But I have seen no satisfactory ' explanation, o* it ; and there are 
great difficulties in the documents as compared with the history of Sparta. 

It is remarkable that in the investiture of .Simon '.with 'the supremacy we 
read these words, v/hich show the full development of the expectation of a 
Messiah— a religious Messiah ; *'the Jews and priests; were well pleased that 
Simon should be their governor and High Priest for ever, until there should 
arise a faithful prophet." i Macc. xiv.„ 41 p compare .iv. 46 f ix.,.a7w// 
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officers the strongholds’ of the land ; certain districts of Samaria 
and the noble seaport of Ptolemais are to be added to their 
territory munificent donatives ipromised for^ the repair and 
sustentation of the Temple, and the rebuilding the walls of 
the city.^ Still, from mistrust of the promises of Demetrius, 
and larger advances from Alexander, or foreseeing his prevail- 
ing power, or perhaps knowing him to have l;he support of 
Rome, the' Jews continued faithful to the alliance with Alex- 
ander; and Jonathan, conscious of his owii strength, with the 
■coiiiiii'Gn . consent, tacit or .avowed, of the .contending kings,, 
assumed the pontifical robes, and in his person commenced 
the reign of the Priest-Kings of the Asmonean line. 

The impostor, Alexander Balas, met with the greatest 
success ; defeated and slew Demetrius (b.c. 150) ; mounted 
the throne of Syria; and received the daughter of the 
king of Egypt in marriage. All this the Jews had foreseen. 
Jonathan, who appeared at the wedding, was received with 
the h.ighest honours, the court could bestow. .. These.. distinC" 
tions were not - thrown awray on a useless or . .ungrateful.... ally... 

. ■ Apoilonius, .the general of young Demetrius, who "laid, ■claim;: 
to his fatheris crown, was defeated by Jonathan ; the victorious .. 
High Priest stormed Joppa, took Azotus, and there destroyed ' 
the famous temple of Dagon. The reign of Alexander Balas 
was short. He was overthrown by his father-in-law, Ptolemy, 
against whose life he had conspired. He ied into Arabia; 
the Arab chief, Zabdiel, with whom he had taken refuge, sent 
his head to the conqueror. But Ptolemy, who had won two 
crowns, those of Syria and Egypt, died, having been mortally 
wounded in the decisive battle which overthrew Balas; and 
Demetrius, surnamed Nicator, obtained the throne of Syria 
Jonathan seized the opportunity of laying siege to the citadel 
:'of Jerusalem. .- The opposite faction "endeavoured '.to obtai.n.; 
the interference of Demetrius ; but Jonathan, leaving his 
troops to press the siege, went in person to the court in 
Antioch. He was received with great honour, and a treaty 
was concluded, still more advantageous to his power than 
that with Alexander Balas. In return, a bodyguard of 3000 
Jews saved Demw«<itis from a dangerous conspiracy, and 
suppressed a turbulent sedition in Antioch.® The conspiracy 

^ 1 Macc. X. 35. 

® This part ot the history is very obscure. The conspiracy was organised 
b^ 4 ffiinonius, the minister and favouiite of Alexander. ” It is doubtful 
'Antiochns was privy to it. Joseph, Ant. xiii. 4, 6. 
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took its rise from the claims of Antiochiis, son of Alexander 
Balas,;. 'who/.,.was: , ..supported- .hy' .Tryphon,' -an ■ officer :■ equally-..' . 
crafty and ambitions. But the good understanding between 
.Demetrius : and Jonathan did' not ^ last ■■ lo.ng : and . no ■ sooner ■ . 
was the support of bis powerful vassal withdrawn, than the 
Syrian king was constrained to lly, and yield up the throne 
to his rival, young Antiochiis. Jonathan was treated with 
great distinction by this new sovereign, Antiochus Theos ; he 
was confirmed in his dignity as High Priest. Simon, bis 
brother, was appointed captain-general of all the country from 
the ladder of Tyre to the river of Egypt. The activity of 
Jonathan mainly contributed to the security of Antiochus. 
lie gained two signal victories over the armies in the service 
of lAemetriusd strengthened many of the fortresses in Judsea: 
.:'he built .a. wall, to separate the tower or fortress which the 
Syrians still held on Mount Sion, to insulate it from the city 
and he renewed the treaty mth .Rome, as also with Lacedae- 
Tiioiif^ Kis prosperous .career, was suddenly - cut., "short by . 
treachery. . Tryphon, the officer.- who .had... raised; the .young' „ 
Antiochus to the throne, began to entertain ambitious views 
of supplanting his king. The great obstacles to his scheme 
■w:ere..''the po-wer and integrity of Jonathan... With insidious. 

■ offers :. of .. p.eace5 he persuaded Jonathan." to dismiss a large .army 
-'.which. -he'" had assembled to assist Antiochus, and allured .him-: 
within the wails of Ptolemais, with a few followers, under 
pretence of surrendering to him the town. HeThen sud.denly... 
closed the gates, took Jonathan prisoner, and '-poured " his 
troops over the great plain of Galilee. . The Jews were struck, ’ 
but not paralysed, with consternation.. Another, of the noble: 
race of - Mattathias remained, and " Simon, was immediately 
-invested with the command. 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, was not the least glori- 
ous for the vigour and wisdom of his administration.* The 
crafty Tryphon began to negotiate : he offered to yield up 
.'Jonathan at., the price of loo talents of silver.’ and two, of liis 

i.Macc. xi. 67; , 

^ The singular connection between Jeritsalem and Lacedeemon is related 
with too much particalarity. Yet it may perhaps be supposed to contain 
some truth. But I have seen no satisfactory explanation of it ; and there are 
great difficulties in the documents as compared with the history of Sparta. 

It is remarkable that in the investiture of Simon with the supremacy we 
read these words, v*ffiich show the full development of the expectation of a 
Messiah — a religious Messiah: ''the Jews and priests were well pleased that 
Simon should be their governor and High Priest for ever, until there should 
arise a faithful prophet.” i Macc. xiv. 41 ; com.pai-e iv. 46; ix. 27, 
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children, as hostage for his peaceful conduct. The money 
and the hostages were sent, but the periidious Tryphon re- 
fused to surrender Jonathan. The two armies watched each 
other for some time. The Syrians being prevented by a heavy 
fail of snow from ' relieving their garrison in the fortress of 
Jerusalem, Tryphon, ■ having first put to death the brave 
Jonathan,^ hastened into Syria, where he treated the unhappy 
Antiochus with the same treachery and atrocity. Simon 
recovered the body - of his brother,-, which was interred at 
Modin in great state. A sepulchre, with seven pillars, for 
the father, mother, and five Maccabean brethren, was raised 
on an eminence; a sea-mark to ail the vessels which sailed 
along the coast^ 

Simon openly espoused the party of Demetrius against 
Tryphon, and received from that monarch a full recognition 
of the independence of his country. Instead, therefore, of 
interfering in foreign affairs, he directed his whole attention 
to the consolidation and internal security of the Jewish king- 
dom. He sent an embassage, which was honourably , received 
at Rome. He fortified Bethsura on the Idumean frontier, 
and Joppa, the great port of Jiidsea; reduced Gazara; and , 
at length having made himself master of the fortress in Jeru- 
salem, not merely .dismantled it, but, with incredible labour 
levelled the hill on which it stood, so that it no longer com- 
manded the hill of the Temple. Simon executed the law 
with great , impartiality and vigour ; repaired the Temple, 
restored the sacred vessels. The wasted country began, 
under his prudent administration, to enjoy its ancient fertility. 
In the picturesque language of their older poets, the historian 
says, T/ie ancient men sat all in the streets^ communing together 
of the wealth of the land^ and the young men put on glormm 
and warlike apparel^ To secure the alliance of the Romans, 
the great safeguard of the new state, he sent a golden shield, 
weighing 1000 pounds, to Rome. The Romans, in return, 
sent a proclamation to many of the kings of the East, to ail 
the cities in the empire in which the Jews were settled, an- 
nouncing their recognition of Simon as the Prince of Jud^a ; 
and while on the one hand the Jews at their command were 
to acknowledge Simon, on the other they haughtily intimated 
to the kings and cities under their dominion that the Jews 
were under their protection and in alliance with Rome. ' These 


^ I Macc. xiii, 23, 


X Macc. xiv, 9. 


" X Macc. xiii, 27. 
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imperious ^ mandates , were . addressed to .the ...kings of.,,. .Syria,.. 
Pergamus, and Cappadocia, even to Parthia; to Sparta, Sicyoii, 
Delos, Gortyna in Crete, to Samos, Cos, and Rhodes, to 
Myndus, Halicarnassus, and Cnidus ; to the cities in Lycia 
and Pampliylia, in Cyprus, the Island of Aradus, the Phceni- 
cian territory, and Cyrene. This is a singular illustration of 
the widespread dispersion of the Jews even in those times, 
and of the all-commanding policy of Rome.^ In the mean- 
time, Demetrius, the rightful sovereign of Syria, had been 
taken prisoner in an expedition against the Parthians. An- 
tioch us Sidetes, his brother, levied an ^army to dispossess the 
usurper : and murderer,, Tryphon. ■ In a short .time Antiochiis ^ 
'gained the superiority in the held, and besieged' Try phon in. 
DoraA Sim,on openly espoused his. party; but Antiochns 
•co'iisidered Simonas assistance dearly purchased at the price 
of the independence of Palestine, and above all, the possession 
of the impoita'nt. ports of..Gazara and' Joppa. ■ Athenobius, 
his ambassador, sent to demand tribute and indemni'ficatioR, 
was struck with, astonishment at, 'the., riches., 'and^ splendoxir' 
of Simon’s palace;^ and on the Jewish sovereign refusing 'all 
submissio'n, and on.Iy, offerings price.for the possession of Topps',. 
Anriochus .sent ''his' general, Cendebeus, to invade the' country.:. ' 
SimO'HjTiow grown .old, entrusted the command of his forces to, 
bis . sons, Judas and John Hyrcanus. They, having defeated 
Cendebeus, and taken Azotus, returned crowned, with victo.ry. 

But. the Maccabean race seemed destined to. perish,,' by 
violence (b.c. 134). Ptolemy, son, of Abubus,., the... 'son-in-law 
of Simon, under a secret understanding with Antioch.us, king 
of .Syria, formed a conspiracy to. usurp the .,so.vereig,iity ..of 
Judaea.. At a banquet in Jericao, ' he contrived .. basely to 
.assassinate Simon and, bis elder .son,;, and at the .same time, 
endeavoured . to : surprise the .younger, John Hyrcanus, . in . 
'..Gazarad'.. But John inherited the vigour and ability of hi.s 
family;. .he eluded the danger, appeared in Jerusaleu'i, and 
: .was . iinamm.ously proclaimed., the ■ High -Priest and ruler, of 
■■The. country. . His first measure was .to march, against ■ Jericho, 
to revenge the base murder of his father; but Ptolemy had 
in his power the mother and brethren of Hyrcanus. He shut 

3 " ,x. Mace,. xw .22-34.' '... ■ ■ 

Use edict was issued in the name of the consul Lucius. Lucius Cascilius 
Metellii.;., with Appiiis Claudius Fulcher, was consul A.U, 612, b.c. 141. 

s 1 Macc. XV, ioet seqq. ^ 1 Macc. xv. 32. 

^ Rather Gezer, not to be confounded with Gaza. 
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j S '' luEiself up in a fortress, and exposed his captives on the 

walls, scourging them, and threatening to put them to death. 
- j ■ The noble-minded woman exhorted her son, notwithstanding 

! , ■; her own danger, to revenge his father's murder : but Hyrcaous 

' ; hesitated ; the siege was protracted ; and, at length, according 

' to the improbable reason assigned by Josephus, the year being 

a Sabbatic year, entirely raised the siege. Ptolemy fled to 
Philadelphia ; of his subsequent fate we know nothing. The 
rapid movements of Plyrcanus had disconcerted the con- 
' tederacy between the assassin and ilntiochus. Still, however, 

the Syrian army overran the whole country, tlyrcanus was 
I, besieged in Jerusalem, where he was reduced to the last 

? ' extremity by famine. He had been compelled to the hard 

. j measure of expelling from the city all those, the old and 

i f young, of both sexes, who were incapable of contributing to 

; ; the defence. The besiegers refused to let them pass ; many 

I ! perished miserably in the ditches and on the outworks.^ Bur 

1 ' , Antiochus proved a moderate and generous enemy ; on the 

I feast of Tabernacles, he conceded a week's truce, furnished the 

besieged with victims for sacrifice, bulls with golden horns, 

I ! and gold and silver vessels for the Temple service. He was 

gratefully compared with his impious ancestor, Antiochus 
I ? Epipbanes, and called Antiochus the Pious,- Finally he 

I concluded a peace, of which the terms, though hard, were 

V better than Hyrcanus, in the low condition to which he was 

I reduced, could fairly expect. The country was to submit 

! I to vassalage under the kings of Syria, tribute was to be paid 

' I for Joppa and other towms held by grants from the prede- 

I cessors of Antiochus, and Jerusalem was dismantled. But 

I ' Hyrcanus, it is said, opened the sepulchre of king David, 

where he found three thousand talents of silver. 

I'’ Four years after, John Hyrcanus was summoned' to attend 

his liege lord on an expedition into Parthia, under the pre- 
■ ^ fence of delivering Demetrius Nicator, brother of the king, 

; formerly possessor of the crown, and long a captive in Parthia. 

I Hyrcanus returned before the defeat which lost Antiochus 

his throne and life. Demetrius escaped, and recovered the 
^ throne of Antioch. Hyrcanus seized the glorious opportunity 

[; ^ In ihis siege Jerusalem, for the only time it should seem, suffered for 

1 want of water. Probably the excellent system of wells, conduits, and tanks 

tor the supply of water in the days of Soiomon, restored in later times (and 
which did not fail in ’the., last fatal siege), had . been . neglected or wilfully 
destroyed. 

K Jaeph. Ant. xiil S. a. 
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of throwing off the yoke of Syria, and the Jewish kingdom 
reassumed its independence, which it maintained until it was 
compelled to acknowledge the Roman dominion — first under 
the Asmonean dynasty, then under the house of Herod, 

The Syrian monarchy being distracted by rival competitors 
for the throne, the prudent and enterprising Hyrcanus lost 
no opportunity of extending his territory and increasing his 
power. He took Samega and Medaba, in the trans-Jordanic 
region. ^But his greatest triumph, that which raised him the 
highest in the opinion of his zealous countrymen, was the 
capture of Sicliem, and the total destruction of the rival 
temple on Gerizim.^ It was Ie%’'eiled to the earth; not a 
.vestige,,,, remained. For two hundred years this hated edifice 
had shocked the sight of the pious pilgrim to Jerusalem. 
Now the Temple of Jerusalem resumed its dignity as the only 
sanctuary where the God of their fathers was worshipped, at 
least within the region of Palestine. The Samaritan temple 
had always seemed a usurpation upon the peculiar property 
of the Jewish people in the universal Deity ; now they were 
again undisputed possessors, as of the Divine Presence, so 
they conceived of the Divine protection. 

Yet, at a more remote distance, another temple had arisen, 
which excited great jealousy in the more rigid. This was in 
where, in fact, another nation of Jews had gradually 
grown up. On the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
a great number of Jews, under Gedaliah, fled to Egypt. 
Alexander is reported to have encouraged their settlement in 
his new city of Alexandria by privileges which put them on 
the same footing with the Macedonians. Ptolemy, founder of 
the Egypto-Grecian kingdom, transported from Jud^a 30,000 
families; some he settled in Gyrene, most in Alexandria. 
During the oppressions of the Syrian kings, many, envying 
the peaceful and prosperous state of their brethren in Egypt, 
abandoned Judsea, and took refuge under the protection of 
the Ptolemies, who, either as useful subjects, or never entirely 
abandoning their ambitious views on Palestine, generally 
endeavoured to secure the attachment of the Jews.^ They 
lived under their Ethnarch, and occupied a separate portion 


Joseph.",' Ant. ■■ lx. 

“ 'Herzfeld has a Ml and valuable chapter on the rise and history of the 
Alexandrian- Jewish community (hi. p. 436 et seqq,). 

On the persecutions attributed to Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy Physcon. 
see below. 
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i I of the vast city ; not as in a Ghetto in later days in the cities 

of Europe, but in a quarter vying in extent, splendour, and 
wealth with the other, quarters of prosperous Alexandria., 

' Under the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, as has been stated, 

, ‘ ' ' Onias (son of that Onias who was murdered by Menelaus), 

the rightful heir of the High-priesthood, fied into Egypt. He 
rose high in favour with the king and his ^ queen, Cleopatra; 
and, being deprived of his rightful inheritance, Onias con- 
ceived, the design of. building a temple for the, use:,, of-, the 
Eg}?ptian Jews. The king entered into his views, whether to 
advance his popularity with his Jewish subjects, or to preserve 
the wealth, which, as tribute or offering to the Temple, 
out of his dominions to Jerusalem. He granted to Onias a 
; ruined temple in Leontopolis, in the Heliopolitan nome, and 

i a tract of land for the maintenance of the worship. Both 

f temple and domain remained unviolated till the reign of 

Onias reconciled his countrymen to ^ this bold 
I innovation by a text in Isaiah (xix. 19).- In ..this passage 

predicted that there should he an altar to the Lord m 
i the midst of the land of Egypt, According to the interpreta-, 

''S •' tion of Onias, the very place was designated.. That which 

as “the city of destruction/^^ was 
■ ,! interpreted, perhaps not inaccurately, the City of. the Sun 

' (Heliopolis). Thus then the Jews of Alexandria claimed 

I f divine authority for their temple, and had unquestionably the 

: f legitimate High Priest as their officiating minister. The 

I Aramean Jews looked on their Egyptian brethren with 

: I assumed contempt, but inward jealousy : perhaps the distance 

I only prevented a feud, almost as deadly as that with the 

,i Samaritans^ 

■| ; Alexandria being 'the retreat of Grecian ' . learning,., the Jews 

turned their attention to literature, and even to philosophy. 
^ ; But in some respects they were in an unfortunate situation, 

with great temptations and great facilities to substitute fiction 
for truth. They were pressed on all sides, by Egyptians, by 
Greeks, and by the Aramean Jews. The former denied their 
antiquity as a nation, and reproached them with the servitude 

i ^ The older Mischna says: “ Priests who have officiated in the Temple of 

[1 Onias cannot officiate in Jerusalem : they are to be looked on as priests who 

I have infirmities fgebreche) ; they may participate and eat of the offerings, but 

^ caimot offer.” It appears from this that the service in the Onias Temple 

! ; was not considered idolatry, but as sacrifice in an unhallowed place. A man 

■: who has vowed an offering, if he offers in the Onias Temple has not fulfilled 

' feis vow, See the rest of the passage, Jost, i. 118. 
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and base condition of their ancestors in Egypt, which they 
grossly ^exaggerated ; the Greeks treated their national litera- 
ture with contempt; the rigid Jews could not forgive their 
adoption of the Greek language and study- of -Greek, letters, ^ 
The strange legend about the origin of their version of the 
Scriptures, commonly called the Septuagint, evidently origi- 
nated in their desire to gain , a miraculous sanction' for their 
sacred books, and thus to put them 'in some degree on the 
same footing with the original Hebrew Scriptures. This 
work, which probably was executed at '.different periods, by 
writers of various abilities and different- styles, was reported, 
by a certain Aristeas to have been the work of seveo,ty-two 
translators, deputed by the grand Sanhedrin, ' at the desire - 
of, Ptolemy Philad-elphus, who were shut- up in separate' cellSj,- 
yet each rendered the whole work, word for word, in the 
same language^ The romantic history of the persecution 
of .the Alexandrian Jews, sometimes called the third book 
of the Maccabees, was apparently compiled with a similar 
design, to show that they had been, exposed, on account of 
their religion, to equal barbarities with their brethren, endured 
them with equal courage, and were delivered in a manner 
equally miraculous. Ptolemy Phllopat or (or Ptolemy Physcon, 
for it is not easy to fix a period for the legend) had deter- 
mined on the extermination of the Jews, unless they would 
apostatise from their religion. Only 300 consented to this 
base - compliance ; the rest were shut up in the Hippodrome 
to be destroyed by elephants. The king - beio,g- engaged > in ' 
a drunken revel, the Jews remained a whole day expecting, 
yet boldly determined to endure, their miserable fate. Yfhen 
the elephants were let loose, they refused to assail the Jews, 
but turned all their fury on the spectators, on whom they 
committed frightful ravages.^ We have mentioned these facts 

^ Philo distinctly asserts (and he is a trustworthy authority) that the trans- 
lation of ihe Law was executed in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His 
accouiit, though manifestly that of a Jew, giving the transaction the highest 
state and isnportance, has nothing incredible ; and his assertion that an 
annual festival was kept in the island of Pharos to commemorate the event- 
can hardly be called in question. De Mose, pp. 138 et seqq. 

“ Plerzfeld accepts this as history, stripping off, as is his wont, the marvellous 
or miraculous part. He assigns it to the reign of Philopator. Pie may be 
right. But the parallel story, the same in almost all its incidents, especially 
as to the elephants, is .related by Josephus (contra Apion, ii. 5), and placed 
under Ptolemy Physcon. - ■ -■ 

Herzfeld dismisses the angels, said to have appeared, and supposes the 
elephants to have been frightened by the wild cry arising from thousands ot 
Jews crowded togetb.er, and in terror of a most dreadful death. 
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as ilkstratmg the character of the Alexandrian Jews we 
pass unwillingly over their controversies with, die Egyptians 
and the Greeks, and the curious union of Grecian philosophy 
■with the Jewish religion, which prevailed in their schools, as 
these subjects belong rather, to the history of Jewish literature 
than to that of the Jewish,. people.^ The Alexandrian Jews 
niingied in ail ' the transactions and attained the highest 
honours of the state. Onias, who built the temple during 
the pontificate of Jonathan, filled the most eminent ofSces in 
the state and in the. army y and at a later period we shall find 
Chelcias and Ananias, two Jeivs, commanding the armies of 
Cleopatra. ■ . 

While Egypt .and .Syria were desolated by the crimes and 
-the contentioBS of successive pretenders to their thrones, the 
state of' Judaea enjoyed profound peace under the .vigorous , 
administration of Hyr.canus. . Having' destroyed Sichem, he' 
next' turned his forces- against Idumea, su.bjugated the country, 
compelled the ancient rivals of his subjects to submit to 
circumcision, and to adopt the Jewish religion: and so com- 
pletely incorporated the two nations, that the name of Idumea 
appears no more in history as a separate kingdom. Hyrcanus 
maintained a strict alliance with the Romans, and renewed a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, against their common enemies.^ 
In the twenty-sixth year of his reign he determined to reduce 
the province and city of Samaria to his authority. He en- 
trusted the command of his army to his sons, Aristobulus and 
Antigonus. The Samaritans implored the protection of Anti- 
ochus Cyzicenus, then king of Damascus, who marched to 
their relief, but suffered a total defeat by the brothers. In 
conjunction with 6000 Egyptian allies, Antiochus made a 
second, attempt to rescue this province from the power of the 

1 This subject would still require more ample space and wider investigation 
than this work can afford. Among the authors who have examined it with 
industry and success I would name Gfrorer, and especially Dahne, Ge- 
scbichtiiche Darsteilung der Jiidisch-Alexandrinischen Religions Philosopbie. 
.Halle, 1.834. - 

“ For the reign of Hyrcanus, Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. Justin writes : Quorum 
fjud^orum) vires tantae fuere, ut post hunc (Antioclmm) nullum Macedonium 
regem tulerunt, domesticisque imperils usi Syriam inagnis bellis infestaverunt. *' 
-"Justm, xxxvi. I, 

Justin proceeds to give the view of the Jews and of their history popular 
among the Greeks : a singular confusion of the true and the erroneous. The 
exprespon of wonder at the union of the temporal with the religious law under 
the Priest-Kings (whom he carries up to Moses and Aaron) is striking. ** Sem- 
perque exinde hie mos apud Judasos fuit, ut eosdera reges et sacerdotes habe- 
rent ; quorum Justitia religione permixta, incredibile quantum coaluere/‘ 
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Jews, but with no better success. Samaria fell after an obsti- 
nate resistance of a whole year ; one of the Syrian generals 
betrayed Scythopolis and other towns to. the Jews. Thus 
Hyrcanus became master of ail Samaria and Galilee. The 
city of Samaria was razed, trenches dug (the hill on which it 
stood being full of springs), and the whole site of the detested 
city flooded and made a pool of water. - ■ 

But though thus triumphant abroad, Hyrcanus, at the end 
of his reign, was troubled by serious dissensions at home. 
Two great religious and political factions divided the state— 
those of the Pharisees and Sadducees. No question in Jewish, 
history is more obscure than the origin and growth of these 
two parlies. The Maccabees had greatly ow^ed their success 
to the Chasidim, or righteous. The zeal, and even the fanati- 
cism ^of this .party, had been admirable qualities in the hour 
of , trial and exertion. Austerity is a good discipline' for the 
privations and .hardships of tvar. Undaunted courage, ' daring' 
ente,i]:.)rise, contempt of death, fortitude- in- suffering,.. ..arose 
directly out of the leading religious principles of this party 
—the assurance of Divine protection, and the certainty of 
another life. Their faith, if it led them to believe too much, 
and induced them to receive the traditions of their fathers as 
of equal authority with the written law and authentic history, 
made them believe only with the stronger fervour and sincerity 
all the wonders and glories of their early annals ; wonders and 
glories which they trusted the same Power, in whose cause, 
and under whose sanction, they fought, would renew in their 
persons. Even their belief in angels, celestial, unseen beings, 
who ever environed them, to assist their arms, and discoiMt 
their enemies, contributed to their confidence and resolution. 
In this great confiict the hero and the religious enthusiast were 
one and the same. But those qualities and principles which 
made them such valiant and active soldiers in war, when the 
pride of success and conscious possession of power 'were added, 
tended to make them turbulent, intractable, and domineering 
subjects in peace. Those who are most forward in asserting 
their liberty do not always know how^ to enjoy it, still less 
how to concede it to others. Their zeal turned into another 
channel — the maintenance and propagation of their religious 
opinions — and flowed as fiercely and violently as before. 
Themselves austere, they de.spised all who did not practise 
the same austerities ; earnest in their belief, not only in the 
law, but in every traditional observance, they branded as free- 
VOL. I. h' ' 
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thinkers all whose creed was of greater latitude than their 
own: and considered it their duty to enforce the same rigid 
attention, not merely to every letter of the law, but likewise to 
all their own peculiar observances, which they themselves re- 
garded as necessary, and most scrupulously performed. In 
everything, as they were the only faithful servants, so they 
were the del^ates and interpreters of God. As God had con- 
quered by them, so he ruled by them j and all their opponents 
were the enemies of the national constitution, the national 
religion, and the national Deity. Thus the generous and self- 
devoted Assideans, or Chasidim, degenerated into the haughty, 
tyrannical, and censorious Phariseesj the Separatists of the 
Jewish religion, from Pharez, the Hebrew word for “ to sepa- 
mte,” or stand aloof. The better order among the opponents 
of the Pharisees were the Karaites, strict adherents to the 
letter of the law, but decidedly rejecting all traditions. The 
great strength of the party consisted, however, of the Saddu- 
cees.i The religious doctrines of the Sadducees, it is well 
known, were directly opposite to those of the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees were moderate Predestinarians : the Sadducees 
asserted Free Will. The Pharisees believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the existence of angels, though their 
creed on both these subjects was strongly tinged with Orien- 
talism : the Sadducees denied both. The Pharisees received 


i “ Damns ergab sich fur alle diejenigen welche nach dieser Ricbtung hin 
ihre Ansicht von Judenthum darlegten, indem sie jene Beriihrung des Unreinen 
sorgfallig mieden, und sqhou dadurch vom Volkq und von geselligen Verkehr 
sich sonderten, die Benennung Paruschy Abgesonderten, sie mogen solche 
selbst angenommen oder von Andern erhalten haben.” Jost, Jud. i. 200. 

There is a very remarkable chapter on the origin of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees in Geiger, Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibei, p. 101 jf seqq. 
He derives the name Sadducee from Zadok, The hierarchical families, the 
descendants of the High Priest Zadok, were obliged to cede the High Priest- 
hood first to the Asmoneans, the Maccabees, then to the Pligh Priests appointed 
by Herod and fais successors and by the Romans. But they remained as a 
priestly aristocracy, proud of their descent, and administering many priestly 
functions; but gradually shrunk into a sect. “Die Zadokiter batten so mil 
aufgehdrt die Regenten zu sein, sie waren nicht mehr die Meiiihisedek ‘ die 
Konige der Gerechligkeit * nicht meher die Zaddikim, ‘die Gerechter,' sie 
standee nicht mehr fiber dem Volke ; die Sadducaer, in welchen die Zadokiten 
den kern bildeten, waren nun eine Partei im Volke, eine abgeschlossene aristo- 
kratische, welche in ihre Exclusivetfit den Zudrang der Masse von sich ab- 
wehrte, aber durch als adlige, durch alter des Geschlechts, durch Priester- 
hciligkeit oder durch neu erworbene Ansehn den bedeutendensten Einfiuss 
hatte, eine kleine aber machtige Partei.” The Pharisees, though separatists, 
were the popular, the democratic faction. Geiger adds with characteristic 
Germanism; — “Sie sind um eine Analogic aus neuerer Zent anzwenden, die 
Independcnten gegenuber den Episcopalen.” Geiger refers, as an illustration 
of his views, to the remarkable passage, Acts iv. 1-4. 
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not merely the Prophets, but the traditional Law likewise, as 
of equal authority with the book of Moses. The Sadducees, 
if they did not reject, considered the Prophets greatly inferior 
to the Law. The Sadducees are commonly said to have 
derived their doctrine from Sadoc, the successor of Antigonus 
Socho in the presidency of the ,, great Sanhedrin.^ Antigonus 
taught the lofty doctrine of pure and- disinterested love and 
obedience to God, without ; regard to punishment or reward. 
Sadoc is said to have denied ' the latter, without maintaining 
the higher doctrine on which, it was bounded.'. Still the Saddu-' 
cees were far from what they are sometimes represented, the 
teachers of a loose and indulgent Epicureanism j they incul- 
cated the belief in Divine Providence, and the just and certain 
administration of temporal rewards and punishments. The 
Pharisees had , the multitude, ever led away by extravagant 
religious pretensions, entirely at their, disposal: Sadduceeism 
spread chiefly among the higher orders.^' .It would be unjust 
to the Sadducees to confound them with that unpatriotic and 
Hellenised party, which, during the whole of the noble 
struggles of the Maccabees, sided with the Syrian oppressors, 
for these are denounced as avowed apostates from Judaism ; 
yet probably, after the establishment of the independent 
government, the latter might make common cause, and 
become gradually mingled up with the Sadducean party, as 

i They were by most accounts two kindred, but to a certain clegree conflict- 
ing sects, the Sadducees and Boethusians, derived from Sadoc and Boethus. 
The latter, however, are but dimly traced, and either died away or melted 
into the cognate Sadducees. Jest asserts that the earliest distinct account of 
the origin of the Sadducees is in a late Rabbinical work, the Aboth of R. 
Nathan: but both names are found in the older Mischna; and Josephus 
is fullconcermng.them. , ■ '■ ■ ■ ' 

a I have no doubt that in one of the noblest books among those called the 
Apocryphal we have the work of a Sadducee, or rather, for it is a manifest 
fusion'of several books, a full declaration of the views of the higher Sadducaic 
anti-traditional party. In the book of Ecclesiasticus there are magnificent 
dei;riptions of God’s creative power, of his all-comprehending providence, 
of his chastisement of unrighteousness, of his rewards of ^godliness; the most 
beautiful orecepts of moral and social virtue, of worldly wisdom and sagacity, 
of chastitv, temperance, Justice, beneficence — hut of a life after death not one 
word. Not only this (and silence on such a subject is conclusive), but there 
is what amounts to a direct abnegation of .such doctrine. “For all things 
cannot be in men, because the son of man. is not immortar' (xvii. 30). In 
sorrow for the dead, too, there is no word of consolation from the hope of 
another life, xxii. ii ; xxxviii. 17 1 xl. {and xli.). So as to angels : in the whole 
book there is no word recognising any intermediate beings between God and. 
man. I can find no passage which might not ■have-, been written by a highly 
religious Sadducee ; and that such Sadducees there were, there can be no 
doubt. 
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exposed alike to the se’srerities ■, of ■.■.the/,. Pharisaic .administra*:,; 
tion.^ During the rest of the Jewish history we shall find 
these parties as violently opposed to each other, and some- 
times causing as fierce and dangerous dissensions, as those 
which rent the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, or the 
republican, -states of modern Italy. 

It was at the close of his reign that Hyrcaiius broke with 
■ the Pharisaic party, and openly joined the opposite faction — 
a measure of w^hich the disastrous consequences were not 
entirely felt till the reign of his son Alexander.^ The cause 
of this rupture is singularly characteristic of Jewish manners. 
During a banquet, at which the chiefs of the ruling sect were 
present, Plyrcanus demanded their judgment on his general 
conduct and administration of affairs, which he professed to 
have regulated by the great principles of justice, and by strict 
adherence to the tenets of their sect. The Pharisees, with 
general acclamation, testified their approval of all his proceed- 
ings ;'™oiie voice alone, that of Eleazar, interrupted the general 
harmony. If you are a just man, abandon the High-priest- 
hood, for which you are disqualified by the illegitimacy of 
your birth,” The mother of Hyreanus had formerly, it was 
said, though, according to Josephus, falsely, been taken cap- 
tive, and thus exposed to the polluting embraces of a heathen 
master. The indignant Hyreanus demanded the trial of 
Eleazar for defamation. By the influence of the Pharisees 
he was shielded, and escaped with scourging and imprison- 
ment- Hyreanus, enraged at this unexpected hostility, 
listened to the representations of Jonathan, a Sadducee, who 
accused the rival faction of a conspiracy to overawe the sove- 
reign power; and from that time he entirely alienated him- 
self from the Pharisaic councils. This able prince reigned 
for twenty-nine years ; he built the castle of Baris on a rock 
within the fortifications which surrounded the hill of the 
Temple, on the north-west corner of w^hich it stood. It 
afterwards became the Antonia of Herod. 

Aristobulus, the son of Hyreanus, succeeded: his reign, 
though brief, was long enough for much crime and much 
misery. His mother, by the will of Hyreanus, claimed the 
sovereignty; he threw her into a dungeon, and starved her 

^ lost has a curious chapter on the differences between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees m their interpretation of the Law, as to some points of the daily or 
other sacrifices, and as to some of the ordinary usages of life, even of inherit- 
ance. c. lx, p. ■' 
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to death. The fate of his brother Antigonus (the one of his 
brothers whom he loved) will immediately appear : the other 
three of his brethren were kept in close imprisonment. Soon 
after he had assumed the diadem, the new king made a suc- 
cessful expedition and subdued Iturea, a district at the foot 
of AntbLibanus, afterwards called Auranitis. He returned, 
suffering under a dangerous malady. His brother Antigonus, 
a short time after, having completed the conquest, as he 
entered Jerusalem, hastened, all armed as he was, with his 
soldiers, to pay his devotions ■ in the Temple to utter his 
tliaiiksgiving prayers, it is added, for his brother’s recovery.^ 
This innocent act was misrepresented by the queen and 
the. harem. : of Aristobulus as covering a treacherous design. 
Aristobulus sent to sumrrion his brother to attend him un- 
armed. The treacherous enemies of Antigonus, instead of 
this message, delivered one commanding him to come with 
some very splendid armour, which his brother wished to see. 
The guards were posted ; and Antigonus, appearing in arms, 
was assassinated in the subterranean gallery which led from 
the Temple to the palace of Baris. Aristobulus, sei.^ed with 
agonising compunction for his crime, vomited blood. The 
slave who bore the vessel away, happened to stumble on the 
very spot where Antigonus had been slain, and the blood of 
the two brothers mingled on the pavement. A cry of horror 
ran through the palace. The king, having extorted from the 
reluctant attendants the dreadful cause, was seized with such 
an agony of remorse and horror, that he expired.^ 

■ • Alexander Jann^us, the next in succession, assumed the 
throne ; a feeble attempt was made by his younger brother to 
usurp his place, but the rebel was seized and put to death.^ 
Alexander was an enterprising rather than a successful prince ; 
and it was perhaps fortunate for the kingdom of Judasa that 
the adjacent states were weakened by dissension and mutual 
hostility. Egypt w^as governed by Cleopatra, widow of 
Ptolemy Physcon ; Cyprus by Ptolemy Lathyrus, her eldest 
son, and most deadly enemy. The Syrian monarchy was 
shared by Antiochus Grypus and Antiochus Cyzicenus : one 
held his court at Antioch, the other at Damascus. The Jews 
possessed the whole region of Palestine, except the noble port 

^ Joseph. AnL xiii. ii. 

All this was said to have been foreshown by an Essenian prophet. Perhaps 
the life of Aristobulus was darkened by religious animosity ; he was called by 
the unpopular name ® Joseph. Ant. xiii. 12. 
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of Ptoiemais ; Dora and the Tower of Straton were in the 

bands of Zoilus, who owned a sort of allegiance to Syria. 
Gaza was likewise independent of the Jewish government 
The first object of Alexander was to reduce all these cities. 
He formed the siege of Ptolemais. The inhabitants sent to 
demand relief from Ptolemy Lathyrus, but after the Cyprian 
king had levied an army of 30,000 men, dreading the Joss of 
their independence, the Ptoiemaites refused to admit him into 
their gates. Ptolemy turned on the dominions of 'Zoilus,, and ■ 
on Gaza. Alexander entered into negotiations with Ptolemy 
for the friendly surrender of those places, and at the^ same 
time with Cleopatra for a large force to expel the king of 
Cyprus from Palestine. Ptolemy, detecting the double in- 
trigue, marched into Jud^a, took Asochis near the Jordan on 
the Sabbath, ravaged the country, and (by the assistance of an 
expert tactician, Philostephanus) totally defeated Alexander, 
with the loss of 30,000 men, pursued his ravages, and, to 
spread the terror of his name, is said to have practised most 
abominable cruelties^ Plaving surprised a village full of 
women and children, he ordered them to be hewn in pieces, 
and cast into caldrons, as if to be boiled ; so that the horror 
of this invasion of cannibals spread throughout the whole 
country. The kingdom of Judaea was lost but for a great 
army of Eg3^tians under the command of Chelcias and 
Ananias, two Alexandrian Jews.^ Lathyrus retreated into 
Coelesyria : part of Cleopatra's army pursued him, part formed 
the siege of Ptolemais. Lathyrus determined on the bold 
measure of marching into Egypt: he was repelled, and re- 
treated to Gaza. Rolemais fell; and Alexander came to 
congratulate the queen of Egypt on her victoiy. Cleopatra 
was strongly urged to seize the prince, and thus make herself 
mistress of Judsea : the remonstrances of Ananias, the Jew, 
dissuaded her from this breach of faith. 

The Cypriot and Egyptian armies being withdrawn, Alex- 
ander resumed his sovereignty; but his restless disposition 
involved him in new wars, with no better success. He in- 
vaded the country east of the Jordan, took Gadara, but was 
totally defeated before Amathus, which he had plundered of 
the treasures of Theodorus, prince of Philadelphia. The in- 
defarigable Prince Priest next fell upon the territory of Gaza, 
took Eaphia and Anthedon, and, although constrained to raise 


1 Joseph* Ant xiii, la, Sf ^ 


2 Joseph . Ant xiii SEgt 1. 
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the siege of Gam by a descent of Lathyrus, he formed it again 
the next year. Gaza made an obstinate resistance. At one 
time the besieger had nearly lost his whole army by a despe- 
rate sally of the besieged ; at length, however, the commander 
of the garrison, Apoiiodotus, having been slain by treachery, 
Gaza surrendered. Alexander at first seemed inclined to 
mercy, but, before long, let loose his troops to revenge them- 
selves on the town. The inhabitants took up arras ; yet, after 
a considerable loss, the conqueror succeeded in totally dis- 
mantling and destroying this ancient city, and left it a heap of 
/ruins.'^ 

, : But: the most dangerous ■ enemies of Alexander were at 
home. The Pharisaic faction had the populace at their com- 
mand;; .and at the .feast of Tabernacles, while he was officiat- 
ing as king and High Priest, a mutiny broke out. The mob 
pelted him with citrons, reproached- him with the baseness of 
his descent, and denied his right to the priesthood. Alex-.' 
ander commanded his troops to fall on the unarmed multi- 
tude, and slew 6000. To prevent these insults in future, 
Alexander raised a wooden partition between the court of the 
priests and that of the people ; and, to awe the insurgents, 
enrolled a bodyguard of foreign mercenaries, chiefly Pisidians 
and Cilicians. He then, a second time, invaded the country 
east of Jordan, reduced it to pay tribute, took Amathus, but 
again suffered ■ a total defeat by Orodes, king of Arabia* ' The 
Jews seized the opportunity to rise in rebellion, and for six years 
the country suffered all the horrors -of civil, w-ar.- Alexander' 
at first met with great success ; but when he endeavoured to 
biing the mutineers to terms, they cried out with , one voice, 
that they would yield only on one condition, that he would 
put himself to death. At length, pressed on all sides, the 
insurgents demanded the assistance of Demetrius Euchaerus, 
one of the kings of Syria. Alexander, always unfortunate in 
battle, was routed, with the loss of all his 6000 mercenaries 
and many other of his troops. He fled to the mountains ; 
but a sudden revulsion of popular feeling took place in his 
favour, and he found himself at the head of 60,000 men, 
Demetrius retreated, and Alexander, master of the whole 
country, besieged his enemies in Bethome, took the city, and 
marched to Jerusalem in triumph. His vengeance was signal 
and terrible. During a banquet, in the midst of his concu- 
bines, he publicly crucified 800 men, and slew their wives and 
children before their faces. From this atrocity he was named 
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the Thracian. Of the disaffected, 8000 abandoned the city ; 
but, under his iron sway, the whole country remained m awed 
submission, though not unharassed with wap against the 
Syrians and Arabians, during^ .the , rest , of his, reign. .. .ITis 
foreign policy at this period was equally vigorous. The king- 
dom of the Jews at his death comprehended the coap from 
the Tower of Straton to Rhinocorura, Idumea, Samaria, and 
considerable provinces to the east of the Jordan. In the 
fourth year after his triumph over the insurgents, Alexander 
Jannseus was seized with- a mortal malady. A .di,sturbed, .and,,. ,... 
rebellious kingdom, -and newly conquered, provinces,. , were iio,t .,., 
likely to submit to the feeble authority of women and children.^ 
The* dying king summoned his wife Alexandra, and strongly 
urged, as the only means of preserving the kingdom, that on 
his death she should throw herself into the arms of the Phari- 
saic party, powerful on account of their numbers and turbu- 
lence, and still more from having the people entirely mider 
their direction. Thus, after an unquiet and eventful reign of 
twenty-seven years, Alexander Jannreus died." His widow 
Alexandra immediately adopted the policy which he had 
suggested, and threw the administration into the hands of 
the Pharisees. The change was instant ; the greatest honours 
were paid to the remains of the unpopular Jannseus, and the 
High-priesthood was conferred on his eldest son, Hyrcanus IL 

During the whole reign of Alexandra, the wisdom, or 
rather the imperious necessity, of her husband’s dying ad- 
monition became more manifest; the throne stood secure, 
the whole land, says Josephus, was at rpt, except the 
Pharisees, who began to execute dreadful reprisals upon their 

Ptolemy Lathyrus had established Demetrius on the throne of Damascus. 
His brother Philip reigned in Antioch. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14. 

It is to all this period of Jewish history that Tacitus appears vaguely to 
allude : — “ Dum Assyrios penes Medosque et Persas Oriens fait despectissima 
pars servientium ; postquam Macedones praepotuere rex Antiochus demere 
superstitionem et mores Grsecorum dare adnixus, quominiis teternmam 
gentem in melius mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est ; nam ea tempes- 
late Arsaces desciverat. Turn Judsei, Macedonibus iiwalidis, Parthis 
nondum adultis {et Romani procui erant), sibi ipsi reges iraposuere^ quL 
mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumpta per arma dominatione, fugas civium, 
urbium eversiones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum, iieces, aliaque solita regibus 
ausi. superstitionem fovebant : quia honor sacerdotii ilrmamentum potentise 
adsumebatur." Hist, v* 8. Strabo, after a strange, loose account of Moses 
and the earlier history of the Jews, jumps to this period-— "Ho55f Be ’ 6 vp ^pavepm 
rvpawovix^pr)S lovBdias, wpSrrm dvB' hpicas dpeBei^ev eavrop ‘BciffiXea 
Lib. xvi, p. 762. 

1 Joseph. Ant xii. 16. ■ 
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former ad¥ersaries. Having strengthened their party by a 
general release of prisoners and recall of eijdles, they began 
their attack on Diogenes, a favonrite <of the late king. They 
next demanded public justice on all who had been accessory 
to the execution of the 800 who were crucified.^ Alexandra, 
unable to resist, was compelled to submit; but her second 
son, Aiistobulus, a man of daring ambition and intrigue, 
seized the opportunity of placing himself at the head of the 
party, which, though now oppressed, was still powerful. They 
appealed to the justice as w-ell as to the mercy of the queen, 
and remonstrated on the ingratitude of abandoning the faith- 
ful adherents of .her husband to-- the- vengeance ■ of their 
enemies. She adopted a measure intended to secure them, 
without offending the Pharisees; they were allov/ed to leave 
Jerusalem, and ’were enrolled as the garrisons of the frontier 
cities.. , To employ the restless mind of her son .Aiistobulus, 
she sent him, with a considerable army, under the pretence 
of checking the depredations of Ptolemy, who ruled a small 
independent kingdom at Chalcis, but with the secret de.sign 
of seizing Damascus. Aristobulus succeeded both in the 
object contemplated by his mother and in bis own; he got 
possession of Damascus, and strongly attached the army to 
his person. After a prosperous reign of nine years, Alexandra 

3 According to Rabbinical authorities (Jost, i, 241), the administration of 
justice rested during the reign of Alexandra with Simon b. Schetach and Judah 
b. Tabbai, both Pharisees. One of the great points in dispute between tht^ 
two sects was as to the punishment to be indicted on false witnesses in capital 
cases. The Sadducees .maintained that the false witnesses were not to be 
executed unless the accused had suffered death through their perjury. Ben 
Tabbai put to death certain false witnesses where the accused had not lost his 
life. As I hope for comfort,” he said, “ to confute the lying doctrine of the 
Sadducees.” "'As I hope for comfort,” said B. Schetach, “you have done 
wrong : false witnesses incur neither death nor stripes, unless they are all 
convicted of false witness.” Ben Tabbai declared that he would never again 
deliver a judgment without consulting Ben Schetach. Every day he pros- 
trated himself on the grave of them whom he had executed, and implored 
pardon. But Ben Schetach hung up eighty women, near Ascaion, fcr w^itches, 
having himself been the only witness of their dark proceedings in a cave. In 
revenge for this, his son was accused of a capital crime* The son was con- 
demned to death. As he was carried to execution the witnesses declared 
that they had sworn falsely. Ben Schetach ordered hia son to be released. 
“ Father, if thou wLshest for the welfare of Israel, let me die." Some suppose 
that the cool-blooded youth wished to ensure the death of his perjured 
enemies. But whether he was actually put to death does not appear. Jost, 
jud. 244. This is a curious illustration of the hatred of the two parties, 
both zealous for the written law, but sacrificing their own lives and those of 
others for their own interpretation of it. 

Simon ben Schetach, says Jost, was the soul of the new Pharisaic legisla- 
tion. 
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fell sick and died j a woman of masculine understanding and 
energy of character. Before her decease, Aristobulus secretly 
fled from Jerusalem, put himself at the head of the array, 
summoned all the frontier garrisons, which were composed 
of his own party, to his assistance, and immediately, upon the : 

of his mother, advanced rapidly towards Jerusalem. 

The Pharisaic party, with Hyrcaniis at their head, seized as 
hostages the wife and children of Aristobulus, and, hastily 
raising their forces, met the invader at Jericho. But the 
.affections of the army were centred in the bold and enter- 
prising Aristobulus ; a great part deserted, the rest %yere dis- 
comfited, the younger brother entwed Jerusalem, the elder 
was besieged in the palace of Baris j till at length the^ mild 
and indolent Hyrcanus consented to yield up the sovereignty, 
and retire perhaps to the happier station of a private man. 
The blow was fatal to the Pharisaic party. 

But an enemy remained, whose descendants were to be 
more dangerous opponents to the Asmonean house even thau 
the Pharisees. Antipater, the father of Herod, an Idumean of 
noble birth, was the son of Antipas, who had been governor 
of that province under Alexander jannssus. Antipater had 
acquired great influence over the feeble mind of Hyrcanus as 
his chief minister. He had every prospect of enjoying all but 
the name of a sovereign. He ill brooked the annihilation 
of his ambitious hopes by the conquest of Aristobulus.^ At 
length, after long working on the fears of Hyrcanus, as if his 
life were in danger. Antipater persuaded him to fly to Aretas, 
the king of Arabia. This kingdom had silently grown up 
to considerable power. Petra, its capital, had become the 
great emporium of the commerce through the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. Aretas marched an host of 50,000 men against 
Aristobulus. The capricious army of the Jews wavered. 

I Aristobulus suffered a defeat, and fled to Jerusalem. There, 

' abandoned likewise by the people, he shut himself up in 

: the Temple, where the priests prepared for defence. He was 

vigorously pressed by Aretas, Antipater, and Hyrcanus. During 
this siege two characteristic circumstances took place. An old 
man, named Onias, had the fame of having prayed for rain 
during a drought, and rain had immediately fallen. The 
party of Hyrcanus brought him out to employ his powerful 
prayers against Aristobulus. The patriotic old man knelt 
.. ' down, and uttered these words; — “O God, King of the 

: . Universe, since on one side are thy people, on the other ; 
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thy priests, I beseech thee hear not the prayers of either 
to the detriment of the other.” The cruel and infatuated , 
populace stoned him to death. The second occurrence was 
as: follows :— -The ' Passover drew near, and there were no 
victims in the Temple for sacrifice. The besieged entered 
into an agreement that, on payment of a, certain price, lambs 
should be furnished for the great national offering. They let 
baskets down the walls, but the perfidious besiegers took the 
money and sent up the baskets empty, or, as the Rabbins 
relate with the deepest horror, loaded with^ swine. 

An unexpected deliverer at length appeared; a military 
officer of that haughty republic which had been steadily 
pursuing its way to universal do minion ; and now, having 
trampled under foot the pride and strength of the great 
Asiatic monarchies, assumed a right of interfering in the 
affairs of every independent kingdom. Rome, who had up 
to this time been content to awe Asia and the East with the 
remote thunders of menace and admonition, to establish 
alliances, and to hold herself up as the protector of those 
weak states who implored her aid, and whom it was politic 
(of justice she thought not) to support against powerful 
oppressors, now appeared in the persons of her consuls and 
their subordinate officers. Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey, 
had seized Damascus ; the competitors for the Jewish throne 
endeavoured to outbid each other for his protection.^ Aris- 
tobulus offered 400 talents — Hyrcanus the same. The rapa- 
cious Roman hesitated ; but Aristobulus was in possession of 
the public treasures of the Temple, and therefore most likely 
to make good his terms. Scaurus sent an order to Aretas to 
break up the siege; the Arabian complied. The enterprising 
Aristobulus, hastily collecting troops, fell unexpectedly on his 
rear, and gave him a signal defeat. 

In a short time, Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. 
Kings crowded from all sides to pay homage and to conciliate, 
with splendid presents, the greatest subject of the republic. 
The present of the king of Egypt was a gold crown, worth 
4000 pieces of gold; that of Aristobulus a golden vine, 
worth 500 talents.^ After a short absence in Pontus and 

a Josepli. Ant. xlv. 2. In the account, B. J. i* 6, the bribes were offered 
only by Aristobulus, - . ■■ . ■, 

2 Strabo, according to Josephus, had seen this precious and beautiful piece 
of workmanship : it was called the Delight {repwdihtf)* Joseph. Ant. xiv. 3, r. 
Tacitus suggests a strange conclusion from this. -vine,, found, as be says, in 
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Armenia, Pompey returned to Syria, and the ambassadors of 

Hyrcanus and Aristobulus appeared before the tribunal of 
their master ; the wily Antipater 011 the part of Hyrcanus— -on 
that of Aristobulus a certain Nicodemus, who had so little 
address as to complain of the extortions of the Roman com- 
manders, Scaiirus and Gabinius. Pompey appointed a solemn 
hearing of the cause for the next spring at Damascus, and 
accordingly, at that time the ambassadors of Hyrcanus, of 
Aristobulus, and of the Jewish people, stood before the 
tribunal of the Roman. The people began Jhe charge against 
both the brothers : they had usurped (it was urged) an 
authority which belonged solely to the High Priests, in- 
troduced a kingly despotism, and reduced a free people to 
servitude. The ambassador of Hyrcanus pleaded his superior 
title as the elder born ; accused Aristobulus not merely of 
usurping the throne of his brother, and degrading him to a 
I private station, but of committing wanton depredations^ ^by 

j land and piracies by sea, on all the neighbouring states. The 

j cause of Plyrcanus was supported by more than a thousand 

; of the most illustrious of the Jews, suborned by Antipater. 

; On the part of AristobuluSj the total incapacity of Hyrcanus 

was strongly pressed; his own pretensions to power were 
i limited to that enjoyed by his father Alexander. On his 

i behalf appeared a troop of insolent youths, splendidly arrayed 

in purple, with flowing hair, and rich armour, who carried 
[ themselves as if they were the true nobles of the land. But 

I Pompey had a greater object in view than the settlement of 

I Judsea— the subjugation of Arabia, with the seizure of Petra 

I and its trade. He dismissed both parties with great civility, 

i particularly Aristobulus, who had the power of impeding bis 

I designs. Aristobulus, suspecting the goodness of his own 

I cause, endeavoured to put the country in a state of defence ; 

I but Pompey, on his return from Arabia, began to assume a 

higher tone. He collected his forces, and marched directly 
into Judaea. He‘ found Aristobulus shut up in a strong 
citadel on a rock, called Alexandrion. Aristobulus attempted 
to negotiate ; twice he descended from his place of security 
to hold a conference with Pompey ; the third time Pompey 
forced him to sign written orders for the surrender of all his 
fortresses. The bold and enterprising spirit of Aristobulus 



the Temple— that the Jews were worshippers of Bacchus. It was not true/* 
says he; *^for the worship of Bacchus is glad and gay, that of the Jews 
absurd and sordid.” Was this vine of Greek workmanship? Tac. Hist. v. 5. 
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could not brook the disgrace of submission ; too high-minded 
to yield, too weak to resist, bis conduct shows a degree of 
irresolution and vacillation which it is more- just to attribute 
to the difficulty of his situation than to want of vigour in his 
character. He lied to Jerusalem, and prepared for resistance, 
Pompey advanced to Jericho, where the Romans were 
struck with admiration at the beautiful palm-groves and 
gardens of balsam-shrubs, which, originally the growth of 
Arabia, flourished in that district with great luxuriance: 
their produce had become an important , article of trade.^ 
As he approached Jerusalem, Aristobulus, who found the 
City too much divided to make effectual resistance, met him, 
and offered a large sum of money, and the surrender of the 
capital : Gabinius was sent forw’-ardto. take possession' of the 
city, but the bolder party, meantime, had gained the ascend- 
ancy, and he found the gates closed and the walls manned. 
Indignant at : this apparent treachery, Pompey threw the king ■ 
into chains, and advanced in person on Jerusalem.^ The 
party of Plyrcanus were superior in the city, and immediately 
received the invader with open arms. The soldiery of Aristo- 
bulus took possession of the Temple, and, with the priesthood, 
cut off all the bridges and causeways which communicated 
with the town, and prepared for an obstinate defence. The 
hill of the Temple, precipitous on three sides, was impreg- 
nable, except from the north. On that side Pompey made 
bis approaches, where, nevertheless, there was a rapid descent, 
tanked by lofty towers. Notwithstanding the arrival of mili- 
tary engines from Tyre, this holy citadel held out for three 
months, and w’-as only lost through the superstitious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The Maccabean relaxation of this law 
only provided for actual self-defence ; the Romans soon per- 
ceived that they might carry on their works without disturb- 
ance on that day. They regularly, therefore, suspended their 
assault, but employed the time in drawing the engines near 


1 “Opes genti ex vectigalibus opobalsami crevere, ^qiiod in his tantnm 
regionibus gignitur.” Justin, xxxv. 3. Fiorus uses these remarkable ex- 
pressions: “ Damascumque transgressus per nemora aita odorata, per thuris 
et balsamisylvas,' Romana circumtuHt signa/' . Hist. vi. 2, 

“ This view of the proceedings reconciles the somewhat convicting accounts 
in Josephus and in Dion Cassius, Hb. xxxvii. 15. According to the latter, 
Aristobulus was a prisoner in chains in the camp of Pompey on his advance. 

Dion Cassius writes of the Jews : Kat ^crrt 7 rap& roh Pwyaatocs rh yhov rovrof 
KoXovcr0^^ fiiy ToXXdm, M ewl 7 r\€i<FT 0 Ff Kizl 4s irappriHav rijs 

FOfliiXGWS iK¥lK^<Tai, 
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the vfalls, filling up the trenches, and in other labours, which 

they carried on without the least impediitient. At the end of 
the three months, one of the battering engines threw down the 
largest of the towers. Cornelius Faustus, a son of Sylla, 
mounted the breach, and, after an obstinate resistance and 
great loss of life, the Romans remained masters of the 
Temple.^ During the assault, the priests had been employed 
in the daily sacrifice ; unmoved by the terror, and confusion, 
and carnage around, they calmly continued their office. Many 
of them were slain, many of the more zealous defenders of the 
Temple threw themselves headlong down the precipices. The 
conduct of the Roman general excited at once the horror and 
the admiration of the Jews. He entered the Temple, surveyed 
every part, and even penetrated and profaned with his heathen 
presence the Holy of Holies, into which the High Priest 
entered only once a year. Great was his astonishment to 
find this mysterious sanctuary entirely empty, with no statue, 
or form or symbol of the Deity, to whom it was consecrated. 
In the other parts he found immense riches — ^the golden table 
and candlesticks, a great store of precious frankincense, and 
two thousand talents in the treasury. All these with gene- 
rosity not less noble because it was politic, he left untouched 
-—commanded the Temple to be purified from the carnage of 
his soldiers— nominated Hyrcanus to the priesthood, though 
without the royal diadem. Then, having appointed the 
stipulated tribute which the country was to pay — demolished 
the walls of the city — ^and limited the dominions of Hyrcanus 
to Judsea — ^he departed, carrying with him Aristobuius, his two 

1 Josephus quotes as his Roman authorities for the taking of Jerusalem by 
Porapey, Strabo, Nicolaus of Damascus, and Titus Livius. Cicero pro Fiacco 
writes thus : “ At Cn. Pompeius, captis Hierosolyrais, victor ex ilio fano nihil 
attigit In primis hoc, ut multa alia, sapienter, quod in tam suspiciosa ac 
maledica civitaie locum sermoni obtrectatorum non reliquit, non enim, credo, 
religionem et Judseorum et hostium impedimento prsestantissirno imperatori, 
sed^pudorem fuisse ” (c. 28). Compare Tac. Hist. v. 5. The account in Dion 
Cassius is so singularly coincident with that of Josephus, that it may have been 
taken from it. Compare Strabo, xvi. ; Appian, Syriac. L ; Mithridat. cvi., 
cxvii. In the inscription relating the names of the captive kings subdued by 
Pompey appears the King of the Nabathaeans, not the King of the Jews. See 
the quotation above from Dion Cassius ; he proceeds : Kal BH tQp /liu 

&KK(av BeQv 6 v 84 va ri}JiQ}(riv, Bva. nva ’OwS’ a.yaXim ovBh 

ip mroit wore rois ‘'lepcxroXiiJ/tois Bcrxov' dppY}Tov Bk dij Kal detBfi dvrov^ POfil- 
tovrsi irepwrcrorara 9 (yr}<FKivQvcn. Dion goes on to admire the 

splendour of the Temple. 

Cicero in one place writes of Pompey as “ noster Hierosolymarius ''-—thus 
seeming to attach great importance to the occupation of Jerusalem even among 
the splendid services of Pompey. The passage is in the oration pro Flacco. 
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sons and two daughters, as prisoners to Rome. Alexander, 
the elder son, on the journey, made his escape ; but the 
Jewish king and his second son adorned the splendid triumph 
of the conqueror. The magnanimity of Pornpey, in respect- 
ing the treasures of the Temple, could not obliterate the deeper 
impression of hatred excited by his, profanation .of the, sacred, 
precincts. The Jews beheld with satisfaction the decline of 
Pompey^s fortune, which commenced from this period, and 
attributed it entirely to his sacrilegious impiety. Through- 
out the world they embraced the party of C^s,ar5 fortunate, 

' inasmuch' 'as ' the course they followed' .from, blind- passion ■ , 
conduced eventually to their real interests, and obtained for 
them inipoitant privileges and protection from the imperial ,, , - , ■ 
house. , ... ■ 

Alexander, the son of' Aristobulus, inheri.ted the daring and „ 
active courage of his father ; he soon gathered a considerable 
force, and garrisoned Machaerus, Plyrcania, and the strong 
fort of Alexandrion, Hyrcaiius hastily sum moned the Romans 
to his assistance. Gabinius entered Jud^a, and, having^ de- ■ j 
feated Alexander, for the Jews could make no great stand in 
the open held, besieged him in Alexandrion. While the siege 
lasted, to secure the affections of the provinces, Gabinius com- 
manded many of the cities which the Asmoneans had destroyed, 
to be rebuilt — Samaria, Dora, Scythopolis, Gaza, and other I 

towns. In the meantime, the mother of Alexander, who had i 

always espoused the Roman party, by her interest with Gabinius 
brought about a treaty, in which Alexander received^ an amnesty \ 

for his insurrection, on condition of surrendering his fortresses. | 

No sooner was he subdued, than Aristobulus himself and his I 

younger son, having escaped from Rome, raised again the j 

standard of revolt, but with worse fortune ; for, though many . 

of the Jews deserted to his banner, and he had time to re- i 

fortify Alexandrion, he was taken, after being severely wounded, 
and sent back in chains to Rome. The interest of the mother 
procured the intercession of Gabinius for the release of her | 

son Antigonus, which w^as granted by the senate. Aristobulus s 

remained a prisoner. Gabinius, in the interval between these \ 

insurrections, reorganised the whole government of the coun- I 

try; he deprived the High Priest of the royal authority, and | 

established live independent senates or sanhedrins, accordmg 
to the form of the great Sanhedrin of seventy-one, which 
perhaps had existed from the Captivity, The places where 
the sanhedrins sat, were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, Amathus, 
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and Sepphoris. This form of government lasted til! Julius 
Caisar re-invested Hyrcanus with the supreme dignity. Gabi- 
nius, with Mark Antony, who had signalised his valour during 
three campaigns, as his master of the horse, ^ now determined 
on the conquest of Egypt ; but scarcely had he drawn oft his 
troops from Syria, when the restless Alexander appeared again 
in arms, and drove the few remaining Romans into a strong- 
position on Mount Gerizim, where he besieged them. On the 
return of Gabinius, Alexander had the courage to meet him, 
at the bead of 80,000 men, in the open field, near Mount 
Tabor ; but the irresistible Roman discipline bore all before 
it, and the Jewish prince was obliged to take Sight. 

It was singular, and the fact strongly tended to confirm the 
Jews in their conviction that they were under the especial, 
protection of the Almighty, that the worst enemies of their 
nation seemed marked for disaster and disgrace, Gabinius 
no sooner returned to Rome, than he was ignominiously 
banished for his rapacity and malversations. The fate of 
Crassus in Parthia followed almost immediately on his sacri- 
legious plunder of the Jewish Temple. When the rapacious 
triumvir entered Jerusalem on his way to that fatal expedition, 
the High Priest, Eleazar, attempted to appease his avarice by 
the surrender of a bar of gold of immense value, concealed 
within a hollow beam of wood, known to none but himself. 
This offering only whetted the appetite of Crassus ,* he pillaged 
without remorse all that Pompey had spared, even the sacred 
treasures, and all that had since accumulated ; — for the Jews, 
now spread throughout almost all the world, made it a part of 
religion to send an annual contribution for the service of the 
Temple. This sum was so large, even in Italy, that Cicero, 
in his oration in defence of Fiaccus, seems to urge the wisdom 
of a similar measure to that adopted by his client in Asia 
Minor, a prohibition of the practice, as draining the Roman 
provinces of their wealth/^ Hence the plunder of Crassus 

1 Plutarch, Vit. Antonii. 

"'Cum aurum, Judseorum nomine, qnotannis ex Itaiid, et ex omnibu.s 
provinciis,^ Hierosolyma exportari soleret, Fiaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asii 
exportari iiceret. Quis est Judices, qui hoc non ver^ laudare possit? Expor- 
tari aumm non oporteire, cum saepe antea senatus, turn, me consule, gravissim^ 
judicavit. Huic autem barbarae superstition! resistere, severitatis ; multitu- 
diaenii judaeorum, flagrantem nonnunquam in concionibns, pro repubiica 
contemnere, gravitatis summae fuit.” This very remarkable passage (see the 
conclusion above) shows, curiously enough, the Jews as already exporters of 
gold, though but religious offerings, yet affecting the markets of the world; 
their great numbers, and clamour in the public assemblies in the cities of Asia 
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from the Temple of Jerusalem, estimated at ten thousand 
talents, according to Prideaux, near two millions of money, 
though perhaps exaggerated, may not be so remote from 
truth. 

During the great civil war, the fate of Judsea, like that of the 
world, hung in trembling suspense. Csesar, master of Rome, 
sent Aristobulus an order to create a diversion in the province 
of Palestine. The partisans of Pompey contrived to poison the 
ill-fated monarch; and Scipio publicly executed his gallant 
son Alexander at Antioch. Thus Hyrcanus, or rather. ■ Anti-': 
pater under his name, retained the sovereignty^ After the 
death of Pompey, in that romantic war vrhich Cjssar, delaying 
to assume the empire of the universe, waged in Egypt in favour 
of Cleopatra, the , prudent Antipater rendered him essential 
service. He facilitated the march of Mithridates, king of 
Pergamus, CmsaPs ally, to his relief, and contributed to the 
reduction of Pelusium ; conciliated the Egyptian Jews, who 
had espoused the opposite party, and greatly distinguished 
himself in an important battle. His reward w^as the full re-* 
establishment of Hyrcanus in the High-priesthood ; for him- 
self, the rights of Roman citizenship, and the appointment of 
Procurator over the whole of Judsea.^ The first care of the 
new government was to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, prostrate 
since the siege by Pompey ; but before long, Antipater, still 
further presuming on the incapacity of Hyrcanus and the pro- 
tection of the Romans, appointed his elder son Phasael to the 
government of Jerusalem, and the younger, Herod, to that of 
Galilee. Herod, though but fifteen years old, according to 
Josephus,^ began immediately to develop his natural decision 
and severity of character. He seized a notorious captain of 

Minor ; the astonishment that Pompey had the moderation, for which Cicero 
is perplexed to account, not to plunder the Temple, and was unw’illing to 
expose himself to the reproaches of a people so likely to be heard as the Jews. 

According to Appian there were Jewish as w^eil as Syrian and Phcenician 
troops in the army of Pompey at Pharsalia (B. C. ii. 71). They w^ere probably 
forced, levies. . , 

t loseph. Ant. xiv. 8, i. Josephus had quoted a passage in Strabo in which 
the geographer asserts that a large part of Alexandria was assigned to the 
Tews, and that they formed a fourth part, or class, of the inhabitants of the 
Cyrenaica (xiv. 7, 3). 

2 Josephus inserts the treaty of peace decreed by the Senate with a decree 
of the Athenians highly fevourabie to the Jews. Ant. xiv, 8. 

» Josephus says that Herod at this time was only 15, but in the year 47 
B.c. he must have been at least from 20 to 25. He lived 70 years according 
to Josephus, reigned 34, reckoning from the siege by Agrippa and Gallus, b.c 
37 to A.C. 4, 
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!>anditti, Hezekiah, who bad been the terror of all the country, : 

and put him to death, with almost the whole of his band. The i 

: leading Jews, jealous of the Idumean influence, persuaded the i 

i feeble Hyrcanus that the execution of these robbers without ; 

^ trial was an infringement of the law. Herod was summoned ; 

' to Jerusalem to answer for his offence. He appeared in arms 

before the affrighted Sanhedrin ; not a voice was raised against : 
him. till at last Sameas,^- a man of high integrit:/, rose and re- 
buked him for appearing, not in the humble garb of a criminal ; 
but thus clad in purple and armour. To the honour of Herod, ? 
■ . when subsequently he slew the whole Sanhedrin, he spared the 

- life of Sameas. The timid Hyrcanus adjourned the trial, and : 

I sent secret intimation to Herod to escape. He took refuge at , 

' : Damascus with Sextus Caesar, ^ in whose favour he rose with 

great rapidity, and obtained, by means of a bribe, the military ; 
! command of Coelesyria. He then advanced against J erusalem, ■ 

: but on the intervention of his father Antipater, withdrew his 

.. forces. ■ 

I ; After the death of Cassar, the great protector of Hyrcanus 

; ' and of the Jews,® Cassius assumed the administration of Syria. 

' Jud^a was heavily oppressed by his rapacity. Though Anti- 

: pater and his sons undertook, with Malichus, a powerful Jew, 

' . . the collection of the tribute, so severe were the exactions (the 

! ! Roman exacted the enormous sum of 700 talents), that the 

; whole population of some towns were sold as slaves, and Mali- 

chus himself would not have escaped the resentment of Cassius, 

I * had not Hyrcanus defrayed the deficiency in his accounts. 

I The dexterous Herod had contrived to insinuate himself into 

I the favour of Cassius by prompt and profuse payments ; but 

I Malichus, bead of the Jewish faction, seized the opportunity to 

I undermine the Idumean influence in j erusalem. He contrived 

i to poison Antipater, who is said to have saved his life by his 

I intercession with Caesar, and at the same time to exculpate 

i This is the Shammai of the Rabbins, who, with Pollion {Abtaleon}, were 
‘ the great Rabbins ci this period. See below, p. 408. 

According to Salvador, this Sameas and Poiiio, also mentioned about this 
' time, were Scharamai and Hiliel. Salvador, Domination Romaine en Judde, 

f ’ i 28X. 

1 It seems that he was in correspondence with Sextos Csesar, and had 

ensured his powerful protection: fiip'roit 0 rys Guptas '^yejudp, ypd<pu 

wapaKcXCfv ^pKovbv dtroKOffat rbv 'HpdsdTjtf. Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, 4. 

3 Josephus inserts a number of edicts of Ceesar and the Senate in favour of 
the Jews, granting to Hyrcanus and to them, am<mg various immunities, the 
city of Jcppa, and the privilege of observing the Sabbath and the Sabbatical 
year {xiv. 10). 
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himself from all participation in the crime.^ By the advice of ' i 

his cautious brother, Phasaei, Herod dissembled his vengeance ; 
till, at length, after much subtle intrigue on both sides, he got 
Malichus into his power, and caused him to be murdered* 

The feeble Hyrcanus witnessed the bloody deed, and fainted 
away : but when Herod asserted that the assassination was by 
the order of Cassius, he humbly acquiesced, and declared 
Malichus a wicked enemy of his country. Cassius had pro- 
tected Herod ; but no sooner had he left Syria, than the adverse 
faction rallied, Felix, the Roman commander in Jerusalem, 
taking their side. They were suppressed by the vigour of 
PhasaeL A new enemy arose in the person of Antigonus, the 
surviving son nf Aristobulus, who, with his brother-in-law the 
king -of Chalcis, advanced' into Galilee. ■ They were repulsed ■ ■ ■ , 
and defeated by Herod. , ..vji 

■ ■ In the meantime, the fate of the world was decided at v- . | f 
Philippi.^ Herod, ever a dexterous worshipper of the rising . ' 
sun, hastened to render his allegiance to the conqueror, and, 
knowing the character of the man, made acceptable offerings, 
ill the shape of large sums of money, to the victorious Mark 
Antony. Henceforth the Roman was deaf to the complaints 
of Herod^s enemies. He issued several edicts favourable to 
Hyrcanus and the nation in general, particularly command- 
ing the liberation of those Jews whom Cassius had sold for 
slaves, but appointed Phasaei and Herod tetrarchs of the 
province. 

An unexpected power advanced upon the scene, i judsea 
was again to be the prize and the victim of the strife for empire 
between the East and the West; as of old between Babylon 
and Egypt, between the Seieucid^ and the Ptolemies, so now 
between Rome and Parthia. Two years after, the ParthianS: 
under Pacorus, the king^s son, entered Syria and Asia Minor, 
and overran the whole region. A part of their army, under 
Barzapharnes, took possession of Coelesyria. Antigonus, the 
last remaining branch of the Asmonean race, determined to 
risk his fortune on the desperate hazard of Parthian protection ; 
he offered looo talents and 500 Jewish women of the noblest 
families — a strange Oriental compact— -as- -the price of his re^ 

1 Joseph. Ant xiv. ix, 4. ■ - 

s See in Joseplius the prodamation which alludes to the battle of Philippi, 
the defeat of the enemies of gods and men. The sun refused to behold 
murder of Caesar. Sl a khI rhv ^\wv dTe(TTpd^$at doKoO/xcr, 5s koX ivrk 
ivl Kalurapi pvaos (xiv. 12, 3).; ■■■ 
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storation to the Jewish kingdom. Antigonus, himself, raised 
a considerable native force, and entered Judtea, followed bv 
Pacorus, the cup-bearer of the king, w'ho had the same name 
with the king’s son._ Antigonus fought his way to Jerusalem 
and by means of his party entered the city. Of the ambas- 
sadors of the adverse party, some he allowed Herod, some his 
own soldiers, to massacre. Herod being received with mntinv 
m Jerusalem, he put to death those whom he had imprisoned. 
Jerusalem was tom asunder by the contending factions : and 
the multitudes who came up at the feast of Pentecost, adopt- 
ing different parties, added to the fierce hostility and mutual 
slaughter. The Antigonians held the Temple, the Hyrcanians 
me palace ; and, daily contests taking place, the streets ran with 
Wood. Antigonus at length invidiously proposed to submit 
ttieir mutual differences to the arbitration of Pacorus the 
Parthian general. Phasael weakly consented, and Pacorus, 
admitted within the town, prevailed on the infatuated Phasaei 
to unaertake a journey with Hyrcanus, and to submit the cause 
Bareapharnes, the comraander-in-chief. He set forth on 

received with courtesy ; 
from violence fill 

Wc '^ainly remonstrated with 

his biother on his imprudence, remained in the city. But the 
crafty Hjod, receiving warning from his brother, whose suspi- 
cions had been too late awakened, fled towards Masada. He 
took with him the female part of the family, his mother his 
sister, and his betrothed wife Mariamne, of the Asmonean 
. ouse, and her mother, the daughter of Hyrcanus. The 
journey was ertremely dangerous, and at one time Herod in 
despair had almost attempted his own life. At Masada a 
strong fortress on the western shore of the Dead Sea, he re- 
^ived succours brought by his brother Joseph from IduLea. 
Him he left in command at Masada, and retired himself into 
Arabia; from thence to Egypt, and at length to Rome I„ 
Ae meantime Hyrcanus and Phasael had been made prisoners 
Ae former, Antigonus not wishing to put him to Hparh was 
incapacitated for ever from the office of High Priest bv the 

h” ® anticipated the execntionL by 

beating his brains out against the wall of his prison,^ ^ ; 

wound inflicted on hSf brPhS wa. iot 

were sent who poisoned the wJund. Joseph. Ant xiv.l/j^io. physicians ; 
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Notwithstanding their alliance with Antigonus, who assumed 

however, prospered in Rome beyond his 
el^im had been to set up the 

h brother of the beautiful MariamL, to 

the titles both of 

Hyrcanus and Anstobulus, being the son of Alexander the 
elder son of Anstobulus by the daughter of Hyrcanusd But 

on nfrod Antonyunited in conferring the crown of Tudma 
on Htrod himself. Herod was not a man to decline or not 
o ma^e the most of the favours of fortune ; he wasted no tinS 
m the courtly circle, or in the luxuries of Rome. In seven 

business, returned to his ships at 
Brundusium, and after an absence of scarcely three months 
landed at Ptolemais. The fortress of Masad^t which his 

^^biect'- tSVirthrim “P’ 

X? St to d"Sd°ta' 

t u had almost reduced 

Masada, wnich, but for a timely rain which filled the water- 
tenks, was reduced to the greatest extremity from drought 
Herod speedily raised a force, united with some Roman 

Srand s'Jr Galilee, relievS 

Masada, and sat down before Jerusalem. Silo was a man 

equally perfidious and rapacious; by assisting both parties, he 
enriched himself. Hitherto he had befriended Hefod . now 
^ among his soldiers for want of pro- 

wherrHero^' hoH 7-^^ f Jerusalem, pillaged Jeri^o, 
where Herod had laid up ample stores for both armies and 

Herod, unable with his o™ 
forces to undertake the invasion of Judaea, fLxed his head- 
quarters at Samana, and employed his time in reducing Galilee. 

amn robbers, who dwelt in caves 

among the wild and craggy mountainous districts of Upper 
Galilee. A gr^t number he drove beyond Jordan, the rest be 

Ml of armed menwSe let 
windlasses from the precipices above the caves ; when 
they were thus landed at the mouths of the caves, the soldiers 

ground, doubts Josephus’s account of this “ Dann 

battc Gr eben kem Hcrodes s'ewesen sein 

earnest in this proposal, or did it from any motiv^f loyalty^ or from^nv ?d,!.r 
motive but policy, may assuredly be doubted. Ewald.^p note ^ * 

= “ .he hSt^^'^ol^eda 
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transfixed those they could reach with harpoons, and finally 
set fire to the caves. One desperate old man slew his wife and 
children, threw them down the precipice, and dashed himself 
after them. 

The next year the campaign against Antigonus was renewed. 
The Roman auxiliaries, two legions and looo horse, were under 
the command of Machmras. Silo had been called away by 
Ventidius to aid him in putting an end to the Parthian war, 
and MachKias, on the defeat and death of Pacorus, sent to 
®hPport the cause of Herod.^ Machasras being repulsed from 
the walls of Jerusalem, revenged the affront on the Jewish fol- 
lowers of Herod, who retreated to Samaria, and from thence 
departed to Samosata, to pay his homage and lodge his com- 
plamts before Antony, who was engaged in the siege of that 
city. Antony commanded Sosius to march to the aid of 
Herod; two legions were sent forward, Sosius followed with a 
much larger army. Joseph, his brother, was left in command 
in Judaea, with strict injunctions not to risk a battle; he dis- 
obeyed, was routed and slain. Herod, on his return, revenged 
ills death by the total discomfiture of Pappus^ the general of 
Antigonus. Antigonus had ordered the head of Joseph to be 
cut off; Herod sent the head of Pappus to his brother Phe- 
roras.^ In the sprii^ of the next year Herod formed the regular 
siege of Jerusalem.; during the siege he returned to Samaria 
to consummate his marriage with Mariamne, and havino- thus 
tormed an intimate connection with the line of the Asmonean 
pnnces, he hastened to secure his throne by the conquest of 
the capital. Jerusalem held out for above half-a-year • it was 
a Sabbatical year, and they were hard pressed by famine. The 
Romans under Sosius, furious at the obstinate resistance, after 
the capture gave loose to all their revengeful cruelty and 
rapaciousness. It was only through the interference of Herod 
who bitterly expostulated on the indignity of leaving him king 
not of a noble city, but of a desert, that the whole town escaped 
destruction. Herod exerted himself with no less energy and 
success in preventing the heathen soldiers from penetrating 
into the Holy places; with his characteristic sagacity, never 

J f , . 2 Joseph. Ant. xiv. i6. 

» Dton CassiTO (xlvui 22) writes of this siege : woXXi oj, ol looSaier 

Si jrXetu ivTol IjraBav. He adds that Jerusalem was taken on the Sabbath : 

fy Tji TOW Kpivov KOI Tire iSspo/iatrfiimi; and that the prisoners taken bv 
t^el S™ “P Temple to be prLent at tS 
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overlooking an opportunity of working either on the popular 
feeling, or on that of his Roman confederates, for his own 

advantage. Antigonus craved his life in a mean and ablect 
manner from SosmSj to whom he had surrendered. The stem 
Xoman treated^ his unmanly weakness with contempt, called 
him by the feminine name Antigone, not Antigonus, and sent 
mm m chains to Antony. There, at the solicitation of Herod 
he was put to death by the barbarous and insulting stroke of 
the common lictor.^ ^ 

Let 11s bear ancther, a modern Jewish view of this: **Mais en adiuettant 
vraies, toute la conduite pr^c^dente d’Antigcneet cescombats 
altestent quik cctte hcure solennelle il n’Jtait pas ^mu diiVid ; 

propre II pleurait la nationaiitd si 

[acme; jl pleurait Fhdroique race des Maccab6-‘S qui tombair 
d^mtivement devant Faudace et Ih'ntrigue d’un hommrque Fbdir^^^ 
I* ^p^30o^ longtemps de miserable Iduraden." Salvador, 

Cassii^ observe that this was the arst kinr 
thus put to death by the Roman lictor. Dion adds that he was first scourgS? 

decapitation. I agree with SaIvado?in 
mdignation at thtrwaiit of indignation m Josephus, who represents the death 
of Antigonus as the just reward of his pusillanimity. - , me ..aeatii ,- 
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HEROD 

Accession— Battle of Actium — Death of Mariamne — Magnificence of 
Herod— Sebaste built— Rebuilding of the Temple— Casafea— Son c of 
Manamne— Death of Antipater— Death of Herod. ^ 

independent sovereign of 
Palestine, became mpter of his dominions. So far his career 
had been marked with uncommon ability; nor had it been 
disgraced by unusual atrocity. With signal penetratln he 
had eluded the arts, by the rapidity and decision of hk 
measures taumphed over the open hostilities, of his antao-o- 
msts : by his knowledp of the Roman character, and thafof 
the successive e^aordmary men who had held the destiny of 
the worid at their command, he had secured not merely their 

cTTT’ ‘ friendship.^ Still his situation w2 diffi- 
cult and precarious; it dempded his utmost dexterity aSi 
vigour, and unhappily gave him the tyrant’s plea of necessity 
for the most relentless cruelties. The mass of the people weJe 
still ardently attached to the great Asmonean fLT the 
faction of Antigonus was strong in Jerusalem. Agaimt the 
jfr^out scruple, put to death forty-five of 
Q-f coMscated all their property. The whole 

^nhednn feli victims to his vengeance excentino- 
(Schemajah) and PoUio (Abtaleon).^ The two ktter ^dSTng 
the s.ege had endeavoured to perLde the dty to 
The rest had raised the popular cry — ‘‘The TemnlA nf 
Lord!_ the Temple of tL Lmd and . f 

enthusiasm against the alien from the blood of Israel.® * The 
appointaent to t^ office of High Priest caused the <^reatest 
embarrassment. The nation would never have endured the 
usurpation of that dignity by an Idumean stranger. Hyreanus, 

1 Joseph. Ant. xv. i, 2 , 

or years after tbe accession of He?od ’ ° ^ve 
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ihe old j^tron of the Herodian family, returned from his 
honourable captivity m Parthia ; he was received with every 

earn b^ nmtiktTon o7h?s 

LnctiL *squdified him for reinstatement in his 

function. Herod invited Ananel, an obscure man of the 
lineage of the High Priest, from Babylon. ^ Alexandra the 
widow of that gahant Alexander, the son of Aristobulus ’who 

nation. She was a high-mmded and ambitious woman- the 
mamage of her daughter, Mariamne, to Herod as“ra^nred 
palliated, the indignity of excludi’ng^her son’ 

uriesthoo? Asmonean families, from the 

pnebthood. Unscrupulous as to her means of venueanre she 

^ .s I ^oth ot exquisite beauty, to Antony in 

rassTons^o?!hr""TT^ and odious scheme, to work o;^the 
passions of the voluptuous triumvir.2 Herod was seized with 

policy, displaced Ananel, 
forTvl. sending him, as desired, to Antony, installed 

hatred had pontificate. But mistrust and 
? ^ Alexandra was detected in 

\ Cleopatra: and a plan which 

she had formed to fly with her son to the court of Es)'pt was 
only disconcerted by the excessive vigilance of Plerod.^" \\-orse 

rw • i,!f ?’ seventeen, the heir of 

appeared before the assembled nation at 
foe beast of labernacles, in the splendid costume of the High 
iriest, and performing his solemn office with the most perfect 
grace, the popular feeling was too evident to be misfoken 

sarin. ..ai 

manner.,. McrrcW^ St vitaruv toi> raZSa iriy irpoimijir, k up 

.aupvooKo^y row^ ^pi,'MpJ,Spp, „6^ d<r^aX« e/nn;,.,; koa« 

Ka\\cffrof> 6PTa^ eKKatSeKa^TTjs yap hvyxave , , . Ant. xv 6 Herod’s 
'T nifliience which the youth might obtain over the triumvT 

Md that the throne of Jud^a might be the reward of his shame 'Dellins' 
the agent of Antony in this foul intrigue, is the ” morftur? Mi '■ in the 
x,autnuJ ode ot Horace (lib. ii. 3}. Antony wwild not send for Mariamne 

frnrJ'^ plot was betrayed by one Sabbia, who was eager to obtain foro-iveness 
suspected complicity in the poisoning of Herod’s'" father, 
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Herod saw that his own suspicions were sadly verified- he 
had raised up a dangerous rival to his power in the youne 
Asmonean. He dissembled his jealousy, and joined in the 
general admiration^ but, contriving shortly after to remove 
the youth to Jencho, he caused him to be drowned by his 
companions while bathing in a tank.i He assumed great 
grief on the melancholy event, and attempted to divert the 
popular indignation by a splendid funeral But the peonle 
were not deceived, still less the heart of the bereaveHud 
wretehed parent. Alexandra sent intelligence of the murder 
ft espoused her cause with the warmest in- 

terest of a woman and a mother ; not without some secret 
suggestion from her ambition, which already began to look 
fT u valuable province of Egypt. Antony w^ 

at the height of his devotion to the luxurious ^een: thJruh 
of Herod seemed mevitable. With his characteristic boldness 
he determined to try the effect of his personal presence, which 
might awaken early friendship and give weight to those more 
powerful arguments, the immense bribes, with which he hoped 
to secure his cause. He obeyed the summons of Antony to 
appear before him at Laodicea. He left Jerusalem under the 
government of his uncle Joseph ; he entrusted to his care not 

wenf^cit.inf incomparable Mariamne. He 

went, certainly, to danger, perhaps to death: and with a 

strange jealousy, he could not endure that any one should 

Antony 'h? ieft^" f ® dea*. least of all the licentious 

k ® secret charge with Joseph, that if he 

purto immediately 

pm to aeath. During his absence, the incautious 

iS revSe^^A^ sS?"" Her mother LitS I 

inH k rumour spread abroad that Herod 

had been slain by Antony. Alexandra and Mariamne beS ‘ 

buSeIHl*^Mrof authorify,^ : 

but imelhpnce^ of an opposite nature frustrated their plans 

auvcree influ^ce of Cleopatra, dismissed the charges a?ain<!t * 

Sd’hiS ‘ ^ i 

r^iic . luxunous banquets, added the province of 

Crelesyna to his dominions. On the return of hS his ? 

bister, Salome, wounded at the haughtiness with which she ! 

j Ant. XV, 3 3. i 
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had ever been treated by the proud Asmoneau princess, en- 
aeavoured to poison bis mind -with suspicions of his wife, 
btie accused her of too intimate correspondence with Joseph, 
the govenior, her own husband. Yet the beauty of Mariamne, 

I once seen, overpowered every emotion but that of unbounded 
! Unhappily, in the transport of tender reconciliation, 

Aianamne asked, whether, if he had really loved her, he would 
■. have given that fatal order for her death. ■ Herod sprang froni' 
her arms in fury. The betrayal of. this secret warranted' his worst ■ 
suspicions ; it could not have been yielded up but at the price 
of her honour. He would have slain her on the spot, but 
her lovehness, even then, disarmed him.;, his whole vengeance 
, .eil„ on .Joseph .and .Alexandra. The first he executed, the 
second he imprisoned with evety mark of insult. Cleopatra, 
in the meantime, having been unable to extort the gift of 
judica from her paramour, was obliged to content herself 
with the balsam gardens near Jericho. On her return from 
accompanying Antony in his campaign to the Euphrates, she 
entered Jerusalem, and Herod was in as great danger from her 
love as from her bate. Whether from prudence or dislike, he 
repelled the advances of Cleopatra, and even entertained seme 
thoughts of delivering himself from a dangerous neighbour, 
and Antony from a fatal and imperious mistress, by be^r assas- 
^ ■'Smation.; .His friends dissuaded him from the hazardous ' 
measure. A short time after, he found himself engaged in a 
war, which he entered into with the ostensible design of en- 
foremg Cleopatra’s right of tribute over Malchus, king of 
Arabia. By complying with the wishes of Antony on this 
point, the dexterous politician escaped taking any prominent 
part in the great war between the Eastern and Western world, 
which was to award the empire to Antony or to Octavius. Iii 
his first invasion of Arabia Herod was successful j but after- 
wards, through the treachery of Athenion, who commanded 
the troops of Cleopatra, met with so signal a defeat, that he 
was constrained to change the war into one of sudden irrup- 
tions into the border of the enemy, without risking a battle. 

A ^more tremendous blow fell on Judsea — an earthquake, 
which threw down many cities, and destroyed 30,000 lives. 
Though the army of Herod, encamped in the open au-, 
escaped the frightful effects of the earthquake, the Arabs 
seized the opportunity of this disaster, and put the Jewish 
ambassadors to death. But this conduct enabled Herod to 
rouse the national spirit and the Arabians, defeated with the 
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loss of 5000 men, were besieged in their camp. Many snr- 

‘lie rest made a desperate but 
ratal sally, m which 7000 more perished. 

Still, though not personally engaged in the battle of Actium 
Herod reason to apprehend the triumph of Octavius 
f cured everything at homef he determined 
f conqueror at Rhodes.^ While one rem- 

nant of the Asmonean race survived, his throne was less 
secure: and the old Hyrcanus, now eighty years of a<^e L 
penalty for having “unhappily been“born 

0 a lofty station for which he was unfit. The documents in 
the royd archives of Herod accused the poor old man o*' 

Ln teasSe'^^'^’ his intriguing daughter, Ale.vandra.' 
o^hpr correspondence with the Arabian king- 

other accounts ascribe the invention of the plot to Herod' 
At all events, it was fatal to Hyrcanus, who thus closed a life 

1 e. traordinary vicissitude, borne with constitutional indolence 

SnrT V Herod committed the goverm 

nicnt to his orother, Pheroras ; sent his mother sister and 

to the ch !r4 S 0^1- >Kf her mother , 

to me ch-.ige of his own faithful partisans, Soemus (the Itureani 

L ,1 steward), in the fortress of Ale van irfon They ^ 

leff that in’!?! injunctions which he had before i 

He thf ’ death, Mariamne should be despatched ' 

?u : 

O^s If , 

S’lT ^ ^ advice; such advice as ^ 

formidable to Cmsar- he had 

thfSr ” aT' ~ ; 

StT atrnSs‘;f X' If.TeritScT ^ 

t”' by ySe d^S ^ 

on the same firmness and fidelity.” This^ loftv tone^! i 
^ lauem, treated him with great distinction, and 
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Herod returned to Judasa, to the admiration of his partisan^ 
and the terror of his enemies, thus constantly bmaldSorrt- 
f *0“ every transient cloud of danger^ 

Swh trough 

Syria to Egypt. Herod met him at Ptolemais, made him a 

hundred talents, and, by the splendour of his 
entertainment, and the provisions with which he furnished his 
army, stiU further conciliated his favour. After the conquest 
of i-gypt Octavius restored to him the part of his own territorv 
forme, .y bestowed on Cleopatra, with Gadara, Hippo Samaria^ 

Thus, abroad, success seemed to wait on ail the desiens of 
neighbouring kings might admire and enfy^he 
s,ood fortune, or rather the consummate ability, with which he 
extricated himself from all his difficulties, and contiLed ad 
vancing m the career of pro.sperity and power j but at home 

nessThffih ffiW anight compassionate the wretched- 

shM Thl f ^ palace with dissension, crime, and blood- 
shed. The magnificence of Herod’s public life is strant^elv 

Manamne had again extorted the fatal charge entrusted ^'c 
Soemus ; and indignant at the jealous determinatiorof h^ 
husband_ that she should not survive him, she met him on his 
return with repulsive indifierence, and even with undissembled 
dislike; she listened without joy to the recital of his perilous 
escape and his wonderful success; she hardly disgui^d her 
grief. Heron struggled between his love and his indignation • 
till one day, instead of submitting to his caresses, in the heii^ht 
of her passion she reproached him, in terms of the utm?isr 
uitternes^ with his barbarous conduct to her relations The 
envious Salome watched every opportunity of inflamin<^ the 
resentment of ner brother ; and suborned his cup-bearer to 
accuse hlanamne of ha,vmg bribed Mm to administer a poison- 
ous philtre, or iove-potion, to his master. Herod comrnanded 
her favourite eunuch, to whom all her secrets were entrusted' 
to be put to the rack. The tortured man denied all knowled'-'e 
of the poison, but exclaimed that the conduct of his mistress 
was entirely owing to the information she had received from 

tTZZ' irf f her infidelity, he ordered 

bMore a reibfintl^nf summoned Mariamne 

before a tribunal of judges who were too much in dread of 

nis power not to pass the sentence of death. Still Herod 
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hesitated ; he had no immediate intention of proceediiiff further 
than impnsonment ; but his mother and sister so worked on 
fJtoi temper, that he at length issued tL 

h i f To the horror of the spectator^ 

tr mother Alexandra assailed the wretched Mariamne as she 
wat B toh, .i* . ™l»i in^cti™ he ™gSS 

to SO gentle and affectionate a husband, loudly declaring that 
she deseived the fate she was about to suffer. The oueen 

T)ioSh°l “i the dignity of conscious 44 

rhough deeply wounded at this disgraceful and hypocritical 

of the sLpicions 

S W ^ I iife at the .srcrifice 

ol hei daughter s honour, she would not condescend to betrav 
her emotion. She met her death with the calm intrepidity of 

house of wM^hl 

ast blood flowed in her veins, t She was a woman of unri valSd 
^leautv asid a haughty spirit : unhappy in being the object" of 

«=idh .ha. „gh, B h.va S:X?tlt'Thdt° 

..^;aSe=rhSi,tdfei£TLr^ 

resentment, he ^nk into as violent remdme ’ aS despaTr 
of oy aay and night, he was haunted by the imao-e 

of the murdered Manamne; he called upon he/ name t 

inflammation and pains in the back of lb k ITT uT 

B— dmhgaLh,. I. .hSe '1-h“ 

to immediately began to renew her IntriVues'^ 

out Merou s partisans sent intelli'>'eniri- tn Kirn'll a ^ 

at length consigned to execuS? " 

1 Joseph, Ant. xv. 7 . e. 
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^ Herod slowly recovered from his malady, but it left an 
mctelible gloom upon his mind ; and his stem temper, instead 
of being softened by calamity, seemed to have acquired a fierce 
and insatiable propensity to cruelty and bloodshed. ' His next' 
victim was Costobaras, an Idumean, the husband of his sister 
balome, whom she, in defiance of the law, had divorced:^ 
and, ^ through her^ machinations,. the\' unfortunate man was in- 
volved m the guilt of a pretended conspiracy, and convicted 
of the concealment of some of. the.'Asmonean partisans. He 
was^^put to death with many other men. of rank and distinction. 

rrom these horrible scenes we may turn with satisfaction to 
the peace and happiness of the country, and the liberality and 
magnificence of Herod’s public administration. Yet Herod 
either aid not understand, or more probably suspected as 
adverse to his interests, the strong and distinctive principle.s 
of the national character. Outwa.rdiy professing the utmost 
respect for the religion of his subjects, he introduced public 
exhibitions and spectacles of every kind, as if to reconcile the 
people by degrees to foreign usages, and so break down the 
wall of partition which separated them from other nations. 
He built a theatre M-ithin the walls of Jerusalem, an ainohi- 
theatre of. immeiise size:., without. He celebrated quinqueiiniai 
games '.om splendour; invited the most 

uistingu.ishcd proficients in every kind of gymnastic exercise 
■iii'.cbariot-iacm^ and every kind of musical’ and 

poetic art ; ofiered the most costly prizes ; and even intro- 
duced the barbarous .spect.acles of the Romans, fights of wild 
.beasts, and . combats of wild beasts with gladiators. T.he 
zqaious Jews looked on ..in amazement and with praiseworthy 
though Silent abhorrence at these sanguinary exhibitions so 
contra^ to the mild genius of their great lawgiver’s institutions, 
hut when Herod proceeded to adorn his theatre with repre- 
.sentations of .the , victories of. Caesar, and set up, as trophies 
around it, complete suits' of .armour which had been.' taken in' 
his waiSj the people broke out into a violent tumult sup- 
posing that images were concealed .within these panoplies. 
To .appease the . general .dissatisfaction, Herod commanded 
one of them to be taken to pieces in the sight of all the 
people; and when a bare peg of wood appeared within, 
their discontent and anger turned to laughter and ridicule. 

But still a stern and dangerous enth.usiasm prevailed among" 

^ divorce on his wife, not the wife on her 
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icJstor.'"" Tef institutions of their 
assSnate SrivatoTin threat: 

enterprise. They entered the theafm 

htSiS sk“' 

icceivea intimation, and returned into the 

mous torture, but died firm anf^SSed to thets^ xt 
nformer, being discoyered, was tom to pieces br the popuhce 

disposition he built a strong and splendid pa ace on the hi 
of bion, rebuilt as a fortress the Dalace ofnTl i i 

secure himself against the turbulent disposition of the SSi.T 
he determined to found other cities which miaht he ^nf 
his devotion. They would serve the ,lr,,!Ki ° ® 

trolling the country as strong military posts Ld^^fW°^ — 

WittThk°“^”h“t'^-f‘'^’’ disaffected metrOTSr 

With this view he bmlt citadels, at Gaba in gS °nH 

SI jStaf: -i 

their temple likewise restored. But Herod did°nnf i®®® 

oThl^SSec? A trdTolllM ^ 
seasons, involved not me?e]Ttfef unproductive 

countries likewise in alf the ^ho!rort of fl’ neighoouring 
•consequence~a dreadful epidemic pestilence Th?i, -in 
that remained, rotted, so tLt there 
crop the ground. HeroTinstSly'^n^^^^^^^ 
secured a vast importation of grain^rom E-vm 
constant distributions, both of food and of ctSnt . “ ' 

persons are said to have been maintained” t hfs tS? exoen 

tAfawinToflyr? «f. -ighbo'u^^ 

•not merely caused a Wong^'SaSonlrh^ 
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-- Al>l 

^th ® of popularity 

5 nf m5ns°tf expenditure^ seems 

oy no means to have exhausted the revenues of Hpi-nrt 

Having sumptuous passion for buildinu’ 

an ^ Second Mariamne, the daughter of Simon 

Ar^?L. ’u . ® he had defeated 

f npt Jerusalem, as the site of 

stood architecture. It 

dn.S, TK ^ ^ by human in- 

dustip?.^ The ascent was by a hundred steps to an enclosure 
, ,.ol„.^ circular towers, .within which were -courts ■ ascendinir i-a"' 
tie palace, which stood.lifce a citadel above the’ rest. A town 
mpidly grew around the base of the hill. Water wL LvZt 
by costly aqueducts from a great distance. ^ 

thus, terrible to his adversaries, generally courteous aflhhlf. 
and bounteous to his countryme^ and to st SSm secWrW 
his interests with Rome and its rulers by the 
adulatron, Herod steadily pursued his' policy of counter- 

Ssrs5„*f hri,°r”K-'”">’’ *<’«"*«'»■ >” S- 

i-iu&ive spirit . Of ms. subiects. More cnmnlAtPivT ' 

»=»re thh objto, he dettr„l„id to foS a oto 

^'“‘“'baod dedicated w SfoSe 

^,11 i ^ Roman protector. Samaria he had already 
tailed Seteste (the August) ; the new city was to take the 

adrantal ^ maritime situation, for the 

"his new^ciL thought of uniting in 

T™km ^ greatness of 

btraton, mid- way between Joppa and Dora. It nossesspH 
a haven, like all the rest on that coast, dangerous on account 

of the violent south-western winds,- agaiiiaSt which thev had 

no protection. He first formed a strong mole or brlaklater 

S."tWs“f 1°”^’ ®'ShteeS wide, and ninetop 

in this arose a pier two hundred feet wide, defended ' bv a 

wall and towers. The entrance to this great artificial haven 

Tfety r a sort ^f’ T k®®* ^hus ride in perfect 
saiuy m a soit of double harbour. All round ran a noble 

quay or e^lanade, and, probably under this, were arched 

itne nf ^ TOse like an amphitheatre in a uniform 

I ® subterranean arches, for 

dram^e and other purposes, were on so great a scale, that 

o 
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Josephus says there was as much building below ground as 
above. In the'' centre stood a great temple dedicated to 
, Casar, with two colossal statues, one of Rome, the other of 
Caesar. A theatre and amphitheatre, the customary ornaments 
of a Grecian city, were not forgotten. C^sarea was twelve 
years before it was completed. 

Thus Judaea was fast sinking into a province of the Roman"' 
empire ; and Herod, instead of head of the Hebrew religious 
,,, republic, ^ became more and more on a, level with ' the. other 
,, t^assal . kings of Rome. His ' elder sons by : Mariamney 
^.ilexander and Aristobulus, were not brought up in Jewish " 
tenets or customs,, but sent to Rome for their education; ■■ 
where they were received into the palace of Augustus, and 
; treated with:, great ■ care and distinction. Nothing could' "ex- ' 
ceed the estimation in which Herod stood, both witii tL 
Emperor and . with his favourite, Agrippa. Cassar was said ' ' 
to assign to Herod the next place in his favour to Agrippa : 

■ Agrippa to esteem Herod higher than any of his friends, ex- 
cept Augustus. Whenever either visited the eastern provinces '■ 
Herod was the first to pay his homage. To see Agriprja ' he' ■ 
sallied to Mityiene, and afterwards entertained Augustus him- 
selr m Syria. On one occasion, when Agrippa was engaged 
in war near the Bosphorus, Herod suddenly appeared with a 
|arge fleet, and through all the campaign assisted him with 
ms personal support and advice. Herod took advantage of 
this alliance to enlarge his dominions. A district to the east of 
the sea of ueiinesaret was farmed by a certain Zenodorus. This 
man maintained a suspicious connection with the freebooters 
who dwelt in the mountain caves of Trachonitis. The whole 
province was made over to Herod, who, with his customary 
rigour and seventy, suppressed and hunted down the robbers. 
Zenodorus, arid some of ■ the Gadarenes, who complained^ of 
oppression, laid their grievances first before Agrippa after- 
wards before Augustus himself; but found their ears' closed 
against representations to the disadvantage of Herod. 
Pait of mis district vras created into a Tetrarchate for his 
orother Pheroras. At Paneas, near the fountains of the 
Jordan, where Caesarea Philippi afterwards stood, was built a 
temple of white marble to the honour of Ciesar. 

But the higher Herod advanced in the good graces of the 
Romans by these costly and enduring marks of his adulation 
die lower he sank in the good-will of his jealous Jewish 
sabjects. They suspected him, not without reason, of a fixed 



Herod 

design to heathenise their nation ai 
rnmiificence in c 
severities, could 
He exercised: f ' 

ties and psembUes, c 

and hurried them to the Hyrcania (hi 
never returned. He was even said 
disguise, 


country.! Neither his 

_ J tax one-third, nor hk 

suppress their deep though secret murmurs, 
a^stern and vigilant poUce, interdicted all fratemi- 
occM^ally sur^nsed the most disaffected 
lis Bastile), whence they 
— was even, said to walk the streets in 

Of iho 

wotld^TA on a measure which he hoped 

would at the same time employ the people and inf-rS^. 
himself >uth all classes-the rebuilding the SnK fr! 
former pnde and magnificence. The ifpse of fiv^ kundmd 
years, and the sieges which it had undSne akft waf ^ 

sSture ofZoKbd % dilapidated the 

!rA 1 r j suspicious Jews beheld th^ 

work of demolition commence with the utmost ieiousv w 

of reS the MS 
should destroy entirely the sanctuary of their God Thf 
prudence of Herod calmed their feare he 
preparations before he threw down the old buildino- : The 
work proceeded with the greater regularitv and thp %,!!<■■ 

«, with (h. „tao,. pride,-, new S 

If a- People. 

wyond the borders of the Holy llnd to stonS” be sold as slaves 

•eligionof these ruffians might be endangered hv thl-ril— 

•ndlXp^thebStag to 'theTengt'h^of^^^ 

■PXO.IOVS e^Mov! irol Kara^aU/icPos Mpom, 4^ d«r£p ^p pUTtTj^ T' 
(Karip &pra These foundations I take to L tho» 

ample : and that the vast substructions of Solom™ «nf ^ ' 

iifosKt to the present day The hpijTht ^ remained, and 

•om a subsidence or settlement in fhp* 120 cubits, but - 

= 0 . This reads veS staSv ■ V s> i, f ‘*‘«y «'«■= «duced to 
vpitmiprmi tup SphuXIup ,wZ,' «/>(tt<«i, eSt rif XP^* 
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magnificent donations for their support, and the Jewish 
monarch was nominated perpetual president of this solemn 
I',; festival of Greece. On the other hand, Agrippa, on an 

i' excursion into Judsea, during which Herod showed him a!!. 

r.'' his great works, offered one hundred oxen in the Temple and 

feasted the whole people. 

J But the declining days of Herod were to be darkened with 

a domestic tragedy- as melancholy and awful as those of his 
: earlier life. His ^sumptuous palaces were again to resound 

I with strife, mourning, -.and murder. Never was an instance in 

which the heathen might recognise so distinctly their avenging 
, ' Nemesis ; or those of purer faith the providence of a. Just ^ and ' 

holy God, making cruelty its own avenger, and leaving crime 
, to work its^ late, though natural consequences, horror, ruin, 

and desolation. It' might have seemed that, the spirit of the 
injured Mariamne hovered over the devoted house, and, 

I involving the innocent as well as the guilty in the common , ' 

I ruin, designated the dwelling of her murderous husband^ as the ' 

■' perpetual, scene of misery and bloodshed. On' 'the/return 'Of ■ - 

I Alexander and Aristobulus, the two sons of Mariamne, to ' ' ■ - 

1 . Jerusalem, whom, after a visit to Rome, Herod brought back ' :1'i 

I from the court of Caesar, they were received, notwithstanding ■ ' 

f ■ their Roman education, with general enthusiasm. The grace ' 

: and beauty of their persons, their affable manners, above all, 

. the blood of the ancient Asmonean princes, which flowed in 

r-: . . . Jneir veins, rendered them-, objects 'Of the deepest interest -to ' 

' ; the whole Hebrew nation. Herod married them, Alexander 

to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia • 

, , ,, Aristobulus to ^Mariamne, the daughter of Salome. Notwith- 
I ' standing this, the envious mind of Salome, the sister of Herod, 

sickened at their praises. Her own conscience, and that of " 

I . her brother Pheroras, reproached them with their share in the 

I:;.;:.,: , murder . of Mariamne j they apprehended condign . vengeance ■ ■ 

I ' accession of the young princes. The youths them- 

I selves, perhaps, ^spoke without much discretion or reserve > 

I about their mother’s ^fate ; and rumours, aggravated by Salome 

j and her party, began to spread abroad, that they announced 

j themselves as her future avengers. For three 3 'ears these 

, . . . insinuations made no deep impression on the mind 'Of Herod, 

; who was justly proud of the popularity of his sons; but while 

' he was "absent with Agrippa, in his war near the "Bosphorus, 
during which period he.^obtained for the Jews ofAsia. Minor 
^ a ratification of all their privileges, which the Greeks had I 
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endeavoured to wrest from them, ^ these sinister reports began 
strength and consistency, and consequently 
most dSerr,? father. Herod resorte^d to a 

Z fnd^rXT®”® pride of his 

Srsent foSc w*'” subservient to his will, 

m sent foi his elder son, Antipater, borne to him by Doris 

up a'^ a many Mariam ne, and it him’ 

Th?'d.T“d“L“" sr 

Ph2o°.“ td‘i"H"“?t ‘r 
w ;o b«,uirh? 

froSIf soni "r alienating his father’s affections 

tTi -f, u”® ^^anamne. Herod, to place him more o7l 
;evel with his rivals, introduced him to Agrippa, and sent him 
m he suite of his powerful friend to Rome. K Rome the 
artful youth steadfastly pursued, by means of letter^ his in 
sidious designs, till the mind of Heri was so inflameH thi k ' 

the ^ ^ 0^*8 appeared before 

W the charge by icus- 

emertfJn obstinacy and disobedience, and of 

cntuing into crimma! practices against his life. Shocked at 
this dreadful charge, the youths .stood silent, unable to ex- 
^ without criminating their jealous and cruel 

father. Iheir situation, and still more their silence and the 
modest defence upon which they at length entered ^ eifcited 
tne deepest interest in their favour: and Augustus ’with that 

aftefhThrr^’"'^ moderation which distinguished all his actions 
after he became jimperor, succeeded in reconciling the father 
to his children. Herod returned with them to Jerusalem =:tili 
however, infatuated in favour of Antipater, he dSteed him 

of\h^’%;Tlf the cau.e 

cridence of the numberrm?Iir--nd 'mSif curious 

Jt 

r^son to doubt his Judgment, was ait unscfuKs^^a 1“ 
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heir to the throne ; in default of Antipater’^s issiiCj the succes- 
sion was to pass to the sons of Mariamne. A short and deceitful 
peace ensued, during which Herod, having finished his splendid 
■city of Caesarea, solemnly dedicated" it, at a great: festival, to the 
Emperor, and instituted quinquennial games to his honour. 
He founded at the same time the towns of Antipatris, .Cypron, ' 
■ and Phasaelis ; and-, built a lofty tower in Jerusalem, called like- 
wise after the name of his elder brother Phasael. Before long, 
the domestic dissensions broke out anew with greater violence. 
Antipater, ';sometimes insidiously exculpating,, sometimes: art- 
fully accusing his brothers, kept the mind of Herod in a con- 
tinued fever of suspicious excitement. The king^s own favourite 
brother, Pheroras, increased his %vretchedness. Pheroras had 
become so infatuated with the love of a female slave, as to 
refuse the hand of one of Herod’s daughters. Not long after, 
on the offer of another daughter, Pheroras consented to break 
off his connection with the sla%'e. But before the espousals, be 
again changed his mind, and refused to conclude the marriage. 
Pheroras was a still worse enemy to the peace of Herod. He 
instilled into the mind of Alexander, that his father secretly 
cherished a guilty passion for his wife Glaphyra.^ Alexander 
boldly questioned Herod about this scandalous imputation. 
Pheroras, to avoid the fury of his justly offended brother, laid 
the plot to the instigation of Salome, who vindicated herself 
with great energy. Yet these two dangerous inmates for some 
time lost their influence in the court. But the wily Antipater 
still remained ; the sons of Mariamne were every day accused 
of new plots; sometimes with perverting the eunuchs who 
held the chief offices about the royal person, from whom they 
were said to have discovered the secret and feminine artifices 
which Herod used, to disguise the advance of old age ; some- 
times with designing the death of their father ; or with a design 
of fiying to Rome, or as accusing their father at Rome of 
entering into treasonable correspondence with the Partbians. 
Night and day these charges were repeated ; the whole court 
became a scene of gloom, suspicion, and distrust. Friend 
shrank from friend ; every society swarmed with spies ; men 
accused each other, from personal and private grounds of 
animosity. Sometimes their evil practices recoiled on their 


3 There was jealousy, as it were, wheel within wheel. Glaphyra hated 
Berenice, the daughter of Salome, married to her husband's brother Aristo- 
bulus, and who therefore affected equality if not superiority over her, a king’s 
daughter (xvi. 7. 2), 
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’ras insufficient, Herod, dis- 

acSr,^ Th wreaked his vengeance on the 

accusers. Those who frequented the present of the sove- 
reign were suspected of sinister designs ; those who stood 
aloof were self-convicted of disloyalty. Whoever had at anv 

Z St attachment to Se sipectS 

SpLS Mariamne, though his own most firm and steadfit 

^ilTes of lixSer t confidential 

S evidenrf some kind 

the nnSoovToure^ T confessions, and 

he sent foS ? u- desperate measure; 

lie sent four papers to his father, filled with the most ex- 

travapnt_ and improbable treasons, in all of which he avowed 
his participation, but implicated Salome, Pheroras and all the 
most influential and faithful ministers of the king. ’ Herod wa- 

SreSard mfh of all raLs were daily 

scizcu, and either put to the torture, or executed at once.i ^ 

of^ ilSnfS king of Cappadocia, the father-in-law 

ot Alexander, arrived at the court of Jerusalem. bS to 

to eSter1ntnT°“'“^-‘^^ pretending 

to LUttr mto his suspicions; afterwards by ar<:^uino^ disoas "" 

sionately the improbability of the accusations, he succeS 
nstateT^f"^" AlexanLr vS't 

iiisiated^.'in. freeaom and favour. 

*kis period Herod was not without anxiety arising from 
ioieign uisturoances. With ail his vigour and severitv he had 
never entirely suppressed the banditti of the Trachonitis 

protection of the Arabs, this lawless 
lacc commenced new depredations. Obodes was at that time 

5‘lvll-^ Tr f authority was in the hands 

i b>lUus. This SyiiCTs hao formerly, proposed ■ to ' marrv 

salope, the sister of Herod: but tL abjuration of his 
.digion being demanded as the price of the connection he 
broke o f the match,_ declaring that he should be stoned hy 
the Aiabians for _sucn a compliance. The troops of Herod 
pursued the banditti into the dominions of Obodes, destroyed 
ixepia, their stronghold, and discomfited an Arabian force 
which espoused their party. This was represented by Syllceus 

kin'wlom’o? A unprovoked aggression upon the 

kmg,dom of Arabia. The credit of Herod began to waver; 

^ Joseph.- Ant. ' xvi. 8. •5, 
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but lie immediately despatched the eloquent Nicolaus of 
Damascus (the historian "• whose contemporary biography of 
Herod is unfortunately lost) to the Roman courts and through 
his address the cause assumed a better aspect, and was finally 
settled not only to the ' exculpation of ' Herod, but . to liis 
honour. Augustus had even determined to confer on Herod 
the kingdom of the Nahathsean Arabians : but the dreadful 
dissensions in his family,- which had again broken out. with'.. - 
, .greater fury than. ever, induced the cautious ' Emperor at least 
.to delay his munificent intention. .It is.difficuit; to trace, it 
were ■ .interm.inabie. to relate, the dark ..intrigues, /the 'briberies, 
/the extortions, the - calumnies, which, filled' the ' miserable 
■ court in which figure, eunuchs (for to this Oriental pomp and 
luxury had Herod attained), now in high favour,, now on ' the ■. 
rack^ and strangers, especially one Eurycles, a .Spartan by ■ 
birth, with nothing of the Spartan in character. Antipater, 
Salome, and Pheroras, had again obtained the ear of Herod; 
hating each other with the bitterest cordiality, as seemed ' to ■ 
be the ^ doom of the family of Herod, they hated Alexander 
and Aristobulus with a more deadly hatred. 

Herod wrote to Rome the most dreadful charges agaihsl. 
the sons of Mariamne ; and.. .Augustus, after endeavouring to ' 
soothe the maddened spirit of the father, consented that the 
sons should be brought to trial at Berytus. Saturninus and 
Volumnius, the governors of Syria, presided in the court. The 
only fact which was clearly proved against them was a design 
of flying beyond the power of their suspicious father; but so 
heavy were the charges, and so vehement the exertions of 
Herod, vsrho acted as his own advocate, examining witnesses, 
and reading documents with the strongest and most violent 
emphasis, that a verdict of condemnation was at length ex- 
torted from a majority of the council The unhappy youths, 
who had not been permitted to make their defence, nor pro- 
duced before the court, in which 150 persons sate as assessors, 
but were kept in custody in the neighbourhood, awaited their 
doom in silence. Still Herod wanted courage to execute his 
own barbarous design. He had dared to appeal to the law 
of Moses, according to which the son who should curse his 
father or mother was to be put to death by stoning; but he 
shrank from carrying this terrible statute into effect. The 
whole people, particularly the army, looked on in deep but 
suppressed interest, till one Teron, a gallant soldier, openly 
-expressed the general feeling in the presence of the monarch. 
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His mterference turned out, eventually, fatal to himself and 
to the sons of Mariamne. Teron was accused of having 
tampered with the barber of Herod against his life; and 
Alexander was implicated as privy to the crime. The son of 

Teroiis a youth, an intimate associate of Alexander, to sa?e 
his father s life, confirmed the accusation. Teron was put to 
death on the spot, and the final order issued that Alexander 
and his brother should be strangled at Sebaste. Either on 
,, tliis ,or ,on somC ' .sim^ilar occasion, . his imperial protector^ ' 
Augustus, uttered ^this bitter sarcasm — tliat he had rather be 

.oiie of'Herod^s swine than one of his sons. 

The crime did not remain long unavenged ; it recoiled with 
.dreadful force against .almost . all who were implicated. ' The- 
iow-bom wife of Pheroras had connected herself with the 
Pharisaic party; and when, on the refusal of 7000 of that' 
faction to take an oath of allegiance to Augustus and ' tO' 
Herod, they were heavily Sued, she discharged the whole of 
the mulct. Rumours began to spread abroad of prophecies, 
which declared that God intended to transfer the government 
ot his people from the line of Herod to that of Pheroras. 
Pheroras was commanded to separate himself from his wife, 
to whom all these intrigues were attributed. He refused, and 
lost all the favour with which he had been once regarded by 
his brother and benefactor. _ Yet, when a short time after 
Pheroras fell ill, and lay on his death-bed, the kindly feelings 
of Herod revived, and he visited his brother with fraternal 
tenderness. ^ On the death of Pheroras suspicions began to 
arise that his malady was not in the course of nature : two 
of his freedmen openly charged his wife with having poisoned, 
him. Herod ordered a strict investigation of the transaction ; 
in the process a darker and more horrible secret came to 
light. Antipater, the beloved son, for whom he had imbrued 
his hands^ in the blood of his own children — Antipater, the 
heir of his kingdom, was clearly proved to have conspired 
with Pheroras to poison his old and doting father, and thus 
to secure and accelerate his own succession. The wife of 
Pheroras acknowledged the whole plot, and declared that the 
affectionate conduct of Herod to Pheroras on his death-bed, 
had melted the heart of the fratricide, who had commanded 
her to throw into the fire the subtle poison which had already 
been prepared. Herod’s wife, Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the High Priest, was implicated in the conspiracy: Herod 
repudiated her immediately, deposed her father, and appointed. 
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Mattathias to the High-priesthood. Antipater was at Rome; 
and the horror-stricken Herod dissembled his detection of 
; ■ the conspiracy : yet still' obscure intimations spread abroadj 
which, however, did not reach the ears of Antipater. Josephus 
accounts for the extraordinary fact, that of these events which 
spread over seven months not a rumour transpired in Rome, 
by the care and vigilance with which ail the roads were 
watched, and the universal hatred of Antipater. Triumphing 
.. in,, the success^ of his intrigues, and the unbounded: promises'' 
of support which .he. had purchased at .Rome— 'Confident in' 
bis speedy, if not immediate, inheritance of the throne — in 
all the pride of successful guilt, and the malignant assurance 
that his rivals w^ere entirely removed by death, Antipater landed 
at Csesarea.^ The once-crowded port seemed a solitude no 
acclamations rose around him, no deputations waited upon 
him at his landing ; the few people who met turned aloof, or 
looked on as if they now dared to hate him undisguisedly ; 
every one seemed in possession of some fearful secret of 
which he alone was ignorant It was too late to fly : he was 
constrained to dissemble his terrors, and proceed to Jerusalem. 
There he was immediately summoned before the tribunal of 
Herod, who sat with Varus, the Roman governor of Syria, for 
his assessor. The proofs of his guilt were full and conclusive : 
an artful defence which told with some effect on the Juds^es. 
was refuted by the eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus. The 
poison was produced ; a criminal condemned to death made 
to swallow it; he fell dead before the judges. Antipater was 
then condemned without the least hesitation. Herod, already 
afflicted by his last mortal malady, delayed the execution, but 
m the meantime made his final alterations in his will. He 
kingdom to Anti pas, passing over Archelaiis 
and Philip, who were supposed to be implicated in the con- 
^iracy of Antipater. He left splendid bequests to Ciesar, to 
Caesars wife Julia, to her sons, to his friends, and even to 
h^ freedmen. Thus the great and magnificent Herod lay, 
afflicted in body by the most painful and loathsome malady 
tormented m mind by the ingratitude of his favourite son-^ 
perhaps with remorse for the murder of those of Mariamne, 
His last hours were still further embittered by the turbulence 
and disaffection of his subjects.^ 

■‘ At Celendens Jn Cilicia he heard of his mother’s repudiation, and beaan 
to have some misgivings, which were overruled. Ant. xvii c i ^ 

^ Antipater had accomplices and influence at Rome; aiid'in the palace of 
Cassar, a certain Acme, a Jewish slave, m high favour with the Empress Julio, 
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Among the innovations of Herod nothing offended , the eyes 
of the zealous Jews more than a large golden eagle, which he 
had placed^over the great ga.te of the Temple. Some daring 
and enthusiastic youths, instigated by two celebrated teachers, 

, named Judas, and Matthias, conspired to tear down the 
offensive emblem. , On, a rumour of Herod’s death, they put 
their design^ in execution. Being apprehended, they boldly 
justified their conduct. :, Herod at- first assumed something 
like moderation : he . assembled ,the chiefs of the people, re- 
proached them with the ungrateful return which they made 
for his munificence, in rebuilding the Temple, which the 
Asmonep , princes .had left in decay; and only displaced 
■Mattathias, the. ,H.igh. Priest, who; ' was suspected of having 
encouraged the enterprise. . The most criminal of the actual 
assailants and their teachers were burnt alive. 

.But now the disorder of the king made sensible progress; ' - .| 
a slow fire seemed creeping through all his vital parts: he- ' 
had a, ,rabid appetite, which he dared not gratify on account I 
of internal ulcers and dreadful pains,, particularly in the colon. j 
Dropsical symptoms appeared feet, which were swollen, ; 

and exuded. ; . Ulcers, 'which , bred worms, preyed on the 
lower^Teg.iolv of his . belly and the adjacent parts. Plis j: 
breathing was .difficult spasms, which seemed to !; 

give him unnatural strength, convulsed his frame. He sought I 
:,re!ief':,'.:fio,in the^ warm bitum,inous baths of Callirhoe, but 
.reta.rne.d to Jericho without improvement. There the' Trenzy ' 
of his ■ malady working on the natural sternness of his dis- 
position, he is said to have imagined a kind of , testamentary 
cruelty,' almost,. too' horrible to be believed: he determined 
to extort a universal mourning for his death from the reluctant t 
people. He commanded some of all the chief families in 
Juctea to be seized, shut up in the Hippodrome, and strictly ■ ■ ' 
enjoined his sister Salome that, immediately he expired, the 
,giiar,ds , should be ,.let loose, and an" unsparing massacre com- j 
iiierice. Thus a wide, and general, and heartfelt vrailing would i 

spread throughout all the land with .the' news of his death. } 

But the dying requests of kings' proverbially fail of their ac- 
complishment, and, happily for human nature, this sanguinary 
injunction was disregarded. 

i\,mong tliese atrocities of the latter days of Herod, what 

.was concerned lii.th'e plot against .Herod., On the-coiiYiction of Antipater* 
the ratiiicatic/n of that conviction at Rome, Acnie was put tc# deatk, 

Anc 7. i. 
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is called the Massacre of the Innocents (which took place late 
in the year before, or early in the same year with, the death 
ol Herod, four years before the vulgar sera of Christ) passed 
away unnoticed. The murder of a few children, in a small 
vill^e near Jerusalem, would excite little sensation amono- 
such a succession of dreadful events, except among the inf 
mediate sufferers. The jealousy of Herod against any one who 
|homd be^ bom 'as^ <2 King m Jtide^a — the dread that the 
mgh^ religious spint of the people might be re-excited bv 
■ ^ 5®^! Messiah— as well as the summary manner 

in which he endeavoured to rid himself of the object of his 
fears,_ are stnctly in accordance with the relentlessness and 
decision of his character. 

At length, Just before his death, the ratification of t]>’ 
^ntence against Antipater arrived from Rome. It found 
Herod m a pyoxysm of torment so great that he had attempted 

a f rumour of his death 

induced Antipater to make a desperate attempt to bribe the 
keeper of his prison. This last offence was fatal. Herod m=t 
raised himself up in his bed to give the mandate for his 
execution and then feU back-had only timroSf more to 
remodel his will; and thus, dispensing death on one hand 

and kingdoms on the Other, expired 1 ■ 


AnTIPA,^j 

-n sinor of 
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BOOK XII 

THE HEROD IAN FAMILY 

I Archelaus — Roman Governors — Pontius Pilate — Herod Antipas— "PHIip', 

I . — ^Accession of Caligula— Agrippa — Persecutions in Alexandra—: 

' i4f=- ' ' Philo— Babylonian Jews— Agrippa King. 

' The history of the Jews after the death of Herod, not rigitly 

■ named the Great, ^ and the birth of Jesus, separates itself into 

f two streams : one narrow at first, and hardly to be tracec in 

, its secret windings into the wmrld, but with the light of heaven 

upon it, and gradually widening till it embraces a large part 
i of Asia, part of Africa, the whole of Europe, and becomes a 

( mighty, irresistible river,— a river with many branches— glad- 
:■ dening and fertilising mankind, and bearing civilisation, as well 

; as holiness and happiness, in its course ; the other at first as 

expansive, but gradually shrinking into obscurity, lost in deep, 
almost impenetrable, ravines; sullen apparently and lonely, 
yet not without its peculiar majesty in its continuous, inex- 
I haustible, irrepressible flow, and not without its own peculiar 

f influence as an under-current on the general life and progress 

’ of mankind. The broader and brighter stream I have at- 

tempted to trace in its earlier course, and in one of its 
: branches," so strong, so broad, as to appear the one all-per- 

' meating tide. I return to the humbler and more obscure and 

less noble stream, too often attempted to be cruelly dried up 
by violent means, or turned into blood, yet still emerging when 
.seeming almost lost, and flowing on as it still flows, muf seems 
destined to flow. Though the Jewish and Christian historv 
have much in common, they may be kept (as it is my design 
for obvious reasons to keep them) almost entireJv distinct As 
in Jewish history I shall touch but rarely and occasionally on 

I Bwakl observes that Herod is not called the Great in any . contemporary 

1 d‘.citment. There are inscriptions which cail him the Grea\ King, iis the 

3 fitym /3a<rtXeur, and the Maha-Rajab in India ; but this is an epithet or the 
'..rtice or a title, not an appellation of the man. 

“ The History of I.atin Christianity. 
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tiat of Christianity, so in Christianity the history of the Jews 
smetimes forces itself upon the attention. 

The executioner^ had made frightful ravages in the family of 
lerod; but still a powerful, if united, race survived. Ten 
wves of Herod are mentioned in history.^ The firsts Doris, 
tfe mother of Antipater, the last and the only unpitied victim ■ 
of his vengeance.^ The second^ Mariamne, the Asmonean 
prhcess, the mother of the unfortunate Aristobulus. and Alex- 
anter, and of two daughters, 'Salampsio- and Cypros.' Aris-- 
toMus, by Berenice, his cousin, left four children — i, Herod 
Ag'ippa, who became distinguished at a later period ; 2,'Hero- 
dia;, infamous for her divorce of her first husband her uncle 
Phiip, and her incestuous marriage with Herod Antipas; 3,' 
Ariitobulus ; 4, Herod. The i/urd wife of- Herod the Great 
was Mariamne, daughter of Simon the High Priest, the mother 
of ■ lerod Philip. The name of Herod Philip was effaced, 
fron the will of his father, on account of his motheps sup-. 
pos«d connection with the conspiracy against his life. The 
a niece by the brother’s side ; the a niece by the 
sisters side, whose names do not appear, and who had no 
issua. The Malthace, a Samaritan, the mother of — 

I, Achelaus ; 2, Herod Antipas ; 3, Olympias. It was among 
this family that his dominions were chiefly divided. The 
sevexik, Cleopatra of Jerusalem, mother of — i, Herod; 2, 
Philp, tetrarch of Trachonitis. The eighth^ Pellas, the mother 
of Fhasaelis. The ninths Ph^dra, mother of Eoxana. The 
Mnik^ Elpis, the mother of Salome. 

Tie .will of Herod had designated the sons of Malthace as 
Ms successors. To Herod Antipas was assigned Galilee and^ 
Persea; to Archelaus, Idumsea, Samaria, and Judaea. Though 
the will of Herod could not be held valid until ratified at 
Rome, yet Archeiaus, amid the acclamations of the army, at 
once assumed the direction of affairs in Jerusalem. The 
funeral of his father was' the first objec-t of his care. " The 
lifeless remains of Herod seemed to retain his characteristic 
magnificence. The body was borne aloft on a bier, which was 
adorned with costly precious stones. The linen was of the 
richest dye; the winding-sheet, of purple. It still wore the 

1 Josepbits observes on tbe polygamy of Herod: . irdrpw ip .rawp- 
wXiioffiv i]p.tp trvpmKi&F. Ant, xvii i, 2* I 'Suspect that' it was ratber an 
Oriental than a. modern Jewish privilege in which Herod indulged. 

® Doris was alive at the time of the detection of Antipater's conspiracy, and 
as a stispected accomplice despoiled of her wealth, ..which amounted to many', 
talents. Ant. xvii. 4. 2. 
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diadem, and, above that, the golden crown of royalty • thf 
sceptre was in its hand. The sons and relatives of Heroc 
attended the bier. All the military force foUowed, distributee 
according to their nations. First, his bodyguard— then hi 
foreign mercenaries, Thracians, Germans, Gauls— then th: 
rest of the army, in W'ar array. Last, came five hundred <f 
his court-officers, bearing sweet spices, with which the levs 
embalmed the dead. In this pomp the procession passed oi 
by slow stages, to the Herodium, a fortified palace, abmt 
twenty-ove miles from Jericho.^ ^ 

Archelaus, according to Jewish usage, mourned for seten 
Clays; but rumours were industriously propagated by lis 
wore the decent garb of sorrow dmng 
the day-time, his nights were abandoned to revelry, and to he 
most undisguised rejoicing among his own private friends.' At 

^ splendid funeral banquet to he 
Rho e people, and then entered the Temple in great ponp 
amid general acclamations ; and, taking his seat on a golcen 
throne, delivered an address to the multitude. His speech 
was concihatoy and temperate. He alluded to his fate’s 
oppressions— thanked the people for their loyal receptioi— 
l^omised to reward their good conduct, but declined to 
the royal diadem till his father’s testament should be ratifed 
at Rome. The people vied with each other in the vehemeace 
of their applause; but their acclamations were mingled S 
demands by no_ memis so acceptable to the royal ear! sSe 
called foi a diminution of the public burthen ; others for the 
release of the prisoners, with whom Herod h;d crewded the 
specifically for the entire abandonment 

whiS’ haSV^' preparing for his voyage, the aealous party 
concerned m the demolition of the Ea-rfo 
coUected their strength. They bewailed, with frantic outoies’ 

who had even been depnved of the rites of burial by the 

rSeSdS 'KVf 'ie-steu?" 
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unrelenting rigour of Herod : and no unintelligible exerr-itinno 
SioM ““Sled with their lamen- 

had been empioyTS^h^^® summary punishment of all who 
-!r tu ??• *r“P“y®a tne recent executions, the exDukion 

aPDoinM^'’ *1 substitution of one moreVgally 

appointed. Archelaus attempted to allay the tumult bv con- 
ciliatory measures. He sent officer after officer to soothe to 
expostulate, to admonish, to threaten. Argument and menace 

The sedition grew every day more alarming 

The d.ingei lyas more urgent on account of the aporoachimr 
1 assover, wmch assembled the Jews from all ouarfers of the 
country, and even strangers from-'the mos“ rmnrpa s of die 

Z - time to keepTLati^^^^^ 

multuude of Jerusalem in check, it was still more so when this 
formidable addition wm made to their numbers. The leaders 
of the faction held their meetings in the Temple itself where 

!!hJ supplied with provisions bv their friends 

who did not scruple to beg in their behalf. It was high time 
to interfere, and Archelaus sent a centurion with a band of 
solaieis to disperse the multitude, to apprehend the ring- 
leaders, and bring them before his tribunal. They arrived 
while the sacrifice was offering. The zealots 
»«Idt«d., »ho «^ked ,b= foldit ™rof whom 
'Oaed,; „ tbe ^ rest, with the centurion, made their escane 
with great difficulty, and dreadfully maimed. This done’ the 
sacrifice quieJy proceeded. Archelaus found it necessary if 
he would not at once tlirow up all his authority to aerwith 
greater vig^r. He gave orders for a large body ’of troops to 
advance. The cavalry cut off the strangers from ffie provfnces 
who were encamped without the city, from the zealots who 
occupied the Temple The multitude fled on all sides thtse 
of Jerusalem dispersed ; the strangers retreated to the moun 
tains ; 3000 were slain. Archelaus issued a proclamaflnn' 
commanding all the strangers to return to their homes - they 
obeyed with reluctMce, and, to the universal horror th^ 
great _na lonal festival thus interrupted, was not concluded 
Archelaus set out for Rome, accompanied by Nicolaus of 
Damascus and many of his relatives, all with the ostemibS 

secret design of thwarting his advancement. Among the latter 
was Salome, the false and intriguing sister of Herod At 
Cmsarea he met Sabinus, the procurator of gri" who wt 
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hastening to Judaea, in order to make himself master of the 
treasures left by Herod, and to obtain military possession of 
the country by seizing the fortresses which the king had built. 
Through the interference of Varus, the prefect of Syria, Sabinus 
agreed to suspend his march, to leave Archelaus in possession 
of the treasures, and to undertake no measure til! the arrival 
of an edict from Rome. But no . sooner had Archelaus set sail' 

' and Varus returned to -Antioch, than Sabinus marched to Jerii- 
' Salem, seized' the. palace, summoned the keepers of the trea-. 
siires to render up their accounts, and the military officers to 
■cede the fortresses. Ail, however, remained faithful, to. their 
charge, and refused to comply without direct orders from Rome. 

Archelaus had to encounter a formidable opposition to his 
attainment of the roj^al dignity, not merely from the caprice 
or pride of the Emperor, but from intrigues set on foot in his 
own family. His younger brother, Herod Antipas, arrived 
in Rome to maintain his own pretensions to the crown, 
grounded on a former will of Herod, made, as his party 
asserted, when his father was in a saner state of mind than 
at his decease, and in which Antipas was named first. His 
mother Malthace, Salome his aunt, Ptolemy the brother of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who had been a great favourite with 
his father, and Irensaus, a man of remarkable eloquence and 
ability, espoused the party of Antipas. Augustus appointed 
a solemn hearing of the cause, and in that haughty spirit which 
delighted in displaying kings publicly pleading for their thrones 
before the footstool of Roman subjects, appointed Cains the 
son of Agrippa and his own daughter Julia, afterwards noted 
for her profligacy, to preside on the occasion. Antipater, the 
son of Salome, conducted the cause of Herod Antipas. He 
insisted on the former will of Herod — accused Archelaus of 
assuming the crown without the sanction of the Emperor — of 
unseemly rejoicings at the death of his father — and of wanton 
acts of tyranny against the people — urging and aggravating 
the dreadful slaughter during the tumult of the "Passover. 
The eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus maintained the cause of 
Archelaus with his accustomed ability. The Emperor took 
time to deliberate on his judgment. 

While these affairs were pending at Rome, intelligence 
arrived that Judsea was in a state of insurrection. The rapacity 
and insolence of Sabinus had exasperated the people, already 
in a state of tumultuary excitement. Varus advanced to Jeru- 
salem, seized the ringleaders, and re-established order — but 
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mifortmateiy left Sabinus behmd him to mamtaim the peace, 
file sole object of this unscrupulous commander was to find 
an opportunity and excuse for seizing the tempting treasures 
of this opulent cityj as well those left by Herod, as the more 
inestimable riches contained in the Temple. Ail his acts 
tended to goad the people to insurrection. 

The Pentecost drew on, and the Jews gathered together 
from ail quarters with the deliberate intention of wreaking 
their vengeance on Sabious. From both the Galiiees, from 
Iuum«sa, ■ from ^ Jericho, and from the provinces beyond JotdaHjf 
vast ■multitudes .came cro.wding into 'the city. ■ One ■ party 
encamped in the .circus to the south,- one occupied a position 
to the north, another to the west of the Temple; and thus 
shut up. the, single legion of Varus in the |>aiace.^ ■ Sabinus^ 
sent^pressing messages to Varus for relief. In the meantime 
he himself,' — -for with more than Roman rapacity he does not 
seem to have possessed Roman valour,* — ascending the ' lofty 
tower of Phasaelis,. gave orders to his troops to make a despe- 
rate sally, and force their way to the Temple. The Jews, 
though repelled by the disciplined valour of the legionaries, 
fought with courage, and, mounting on the roofs of the cloisters- 
or porticoes which surrounded the outer court of the Temple, 
annoyed the assailants with stones, javelins, and other missiles! 

1 he Romans at length set fire to the cloisters, the roofs of ■ 
which^ were made of wood, cemented with pitch and wax ; and 
the whole magnificent range became one immense confiagra-^^ 
tion : the gilding melted, the columns fell, and all the Jews 
upon the roof were either crushed to death among the blazing 
ruins, or lay victims to the unrelenting fury of the enemy: 
some of the more desperate fell on their own swords : not one 
escaped. But the flames could not repress, the daring rapacity^ 
of the Roman soldiery : they broke into the Temple, plundered" ■ ■ 
; on ail sides, and .even , seized the sacred treasures, ' from ' which ■ 
Sabinus secured the greater part of 400 talents ; the rest was 
secreted by the pillagers. Maddened with this outrage, the 
bravest of the Jews assembled from all quarters, besieged 
the palace, but offered Sabinus his life if he and his legion 
would evacuate the city. Many of Herod’s soldiers deserted 
to ^ the Jews; but, on the other hand, two distinguished 
; C)ili.cers,,,. Rufus, . the commander of Herod’s cavalry, and ■■ 

, Oratus,,... ■-the , captain ■ of. his infantry,., with 3000 Samaritan 
troops, joined Sabinus. The Jews pressed the siege with 
vigour, and began to mine the palace ; at the same time 
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urging Sabinus to quit the city, and leave them to their own 
government ; but Sabinus w^ould not trust their faith. 

The whole country was in the same dreadful state of 
anarchy. The severe military police of Herod was now with- 
drawn or suspended, on account of the uncertainty of the 
succession. The Romans exercised all the oppression without 
affording the protection of despotic sovereignty : and at the 
period when the nation was in the highest state of excitement— 
/some looking forward, with sober patriotism, to the' restoration^ 
of their national independence — others, of more ardent zeal, 
to the fulfilment of their national prophecies in the person 
of some mighty conqueror, the fame of whose destined birth 
at this period prevailed, according to the expression of the 
Roman historian, throughout all the East, — the whole country 
was without any regular government. Adventurer after advci> 
turer sprang up in every quarter, not one of w^hom was too 
base or too desperate not to assemble a number, either of 
daring robbers or deluded fanatics, around his standard. 
Two thousand of Herod’s troops having been dismissed, 
spread over Judaea, subsisted on plunder, and besieged 
Achiab, a cousin of Herod, who took refuge in the mouii- 
tains.^‘ ^ One Judas, son of Hezekias, a noted captain of 
banditti, surprised Sepphoris, seized the treasures, and plun- 
dered the armoury, from which he supplied his followers," who 
became the terror of the district Simon, a slave of Herod, 
a man of great personal strength and beauty, had the audacity 
to assume the diadem. He plundered the palace in Jericho, 
and several other of the royal residences ; his followers burnt 
that of Betharamptha, near the Jordan. He was at length 
attacked by Gratus, taken in a ravine, and beheaded. Another 
adventurer, Athronges, a common shepherd, with his four 
brothers, men of extraordinary personal strength and courage, 
collected a predatory band, and waged open war both against 
the Romans and the royal party. Athronges also assumed 
the diadem. He had the boldness to attack a Roman cohort, 
which was escorting a convoy of provisions and arms, near 
Emmaus. One centurion and 400 men were killed ; the rest 
escaped with difficulty, leaving the dead on the field of battle. 
Nothing could exceed the rapacity and cruelty of this band. 
They were not subdued till long after, when one brother having 
been slain in battle by Gratus, the other in a conflict against 
Ptolemy, and the eldest taken, the youngest, who survived, 

, ^ Ant. xvii. ic. 
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broken in spirit, and finding his troops dispersed* surrendered 
to Archelaus. 

In consequence of urgent entreaties from Sabinus, and 
dreading the peni in which his legion was placed, Yarus, 
the. prefect .of, Spia, assembled, at Ptolemais th-e. two .legions ■ ■ ■ ■ 
remaming m Syria, and four yoops of horse, with some allies 
from Berytus, and some Arabian bands. Part he sent forward 
into Galilee; they recovered and burnt Sepphoris, and sub- 
dued the whole district With the rest he advanced in person 
to Samaria, which he_ spared as having taken no part in the 
late ,. insurrections, Hi.s Arabian ■ allies . committed dreadful 
depredations, burning and ravaging on all", sides : he himself 
pve orders for the burning of Emmaus, .-in revenge for the 
loss ol the cohort defeated by Athronges. ■ On his" approach 
the forces from the country broke up their siege 
of babmiis and dispersed : the inhabitants submitted, and laid 
the whole blame of the insurrection on the strangers. Sabinus, 
asharimd of m.eetiiig Varus, stole away to the coast, and took 
ship for Rome. Varus spread his troops over the country, 
and seized the notorious ringleaders in : the- recent tumults: 
2000 were crucified, the rest pardoned." .Finding, however, 
that the rapacity of his soldiers, particularly his Arabian allies, ' 
from their hatred of Herod, increased the mischief, he dis- 
mi,s$ed , the latter, and advanced only with his own force on 
a body of 10,000 men, which appeared in arms on the borders 
of Iduram ■ These insurgents were persuaded by Achiab 
to, surrender: the leaders were sent to Rome for trial; a 
.^neral amnesty w^as granted to the rest. " Augustus . treated 
the cnrainals with lenity, excepting those who were related 
to... the .house of Herod, whom he ordered ' to be put to death 
iOr their unnatural hostility to the head of their owm family. ■ 

In the meantime the great decision which was to award the 
dominions of Herod remained in suspense.,; A deputation of 
500 Jews arrived at Rome, to petition for the re-establishment 
their,., ..ancient constitution, and the total.' suppression of the' 
iiingly government They were joined by 'Sooo of their coun- 
trymen resident in Rome. An audience was granted, in 
which they enlarged on the oppressions, cruelties, debaucheries, 
summary executions, and enormous .'taxations of the elder 
Herod.^ The whole Herodian family now found it expedient" 


^ ^ JUpehmp p^ivTOi, <p&opai^ ical ywaimp Mtrm ivl vapoma Kal 

opm/iims myfw mkrb f}dopi}p iipai rot$ T€wov$&<n tBv pm y^ybmvm 
iu TQV upiKTvffra BiVTis, hpai. Ant. xvii. xi, 2. ' ■ ' 
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to give up their dissensions, and to unite their common in» 
terest. Herod Philip arrived at the same time to support 
his own claims* ' ;’ 

At length the imperial edict appeared: it confirmed for 
: the most part the will of Herod. Archelaus was appointed 
to, the sovereignty of Judsea, Idumasa, and Samaria, under 
the title of Ethnarch.; that of King was reserved as a reward 
■ for future, good conduct. Herod Antipas obtained Galilee 
and , Persea ; Philip — Auranitis, Trachonitis, Paneas, and 
. Batanea. The Samaritans were rewarded for' their peace- " 
able Behaviour by the reduction of one quarter of their tribute* 
The chief cities of Archelaus were Jerusalem, Sebaste '(Sama-^ ^ 
ria),' ,Cffisarea, and Joppa. Gaza, Gadara, and Hippo', ; as " 
Greek towns, were added to the prefecture of Syria. The 
annual revenue of Archelaus was 600 talents. The bequests 
of Herod to Salome were confirmed; and in addition she 
obtained the towns of Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaelis, and 
a palace in Ascalon : her yearly revenue was sixty talents. 
The wealth left to Augustus, he distributed, chiefiy as a dower 
to two unmarried daughters of Herod, whom he united to two 
sons of Pheroras. He retained nothing except some magnifi- 
cent plate, as a memorial of his friend. 

At this juncture an impostor made his appearance, who 
assumed the name of Alexander, the murdered son of Mari- 
amne.^ So like was he in person to that ill-fated youth, and 
so well had he been tutored by an unprincipled adventurer, 
who was intimately acquainted with the court of Herod, that 
wherever he went, in Crete and Melos, where a number of 
Jews resided, he was received with ail the attachment which 
the nation felt to the race of their Asmonean princes : he was 
liberally furnished with money, and boldly set out for Rome 
to demand his inheritance. The Jews crow^ded forth to meet 
him, and escorted him into the city with loud acclamations. 
Celadus, one of the" Emperor's freedmen, who had been 
familiarly acquainted with the sons of Mariamne, was sent to 
investigate the case ; he was imposed upon like the rest. Not 
so Augustus, ^ who, on sending for the false Alexander, ob- 
served that his hands were hard and horny, and that his whole 
person wanted the^ delicacy and softness of the royal youth. 
Still both he and his tutor supported a strict cross-examination, 
till at length Augustus himself led the youth aside, and pro- 
mised to him a free pardon if he w^oulcl confess the imposture. 

^ Ant, x?li, sa. 
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The youth, either supposing himself detected, or awed by the 
imperial presence, acknowledged the deception ; and Caesar, 
seeing that he was of a strong and muscular make, ordered 
him as a rower to his galleys. His instructor was put to 
death. 

Arctielaus (b.c. 3^^) assumed the dominion of Judsea, and 
governed with great injustice ' and cruelty. Such is the unani- 
mous' report: of all historians, conlirmed by his condemnation, 
after a solemn hearing . before; Augustus. Yet-, few facts have 
transpired by which posterity may. judge of the equity of' the 
sentence. , He displaced Joazar from the pontificate, .and sub- 
stituted his brother Eleazar. Eleazar in his turn was supplanted 
by Jesus, son of Siva, The unlawful .marriage of the Ethnarch. 
with Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
the widow of his brother .Alexander, and his divorce of his 
own wi.fe, Mariamne, gave great offence to his zealous subjects.® 
Herepai.red the palace of Jericho with great magnificence, and 
paid much' attention to the cultivation of the palm-trees in the 
neighbourhood. Such are the barren incidents of a reign of 
nine years ; at the end of which Archelaus, while sitting at a 
banquet, was hastily summoned to Rome. His cause was 
formally heard, his brothers as well as his subjects being his 
accusers. He was banished to Vienne, in Gaul ; his estates 
were confiscated, and Judaea reduced to a Roman province* 
Thus the sceptre finally departed from Judah ; the kingdom of 
David and Solomon, of the Asmonean princes and of Herod, 
sank into a district, dependent on the prefecture of Syria, 
though administered by its own governor, a man usually of 
the . equestrian order. 

At this period of the Jewish history, when the last semblance ' 
of independence passed away, and Judaea became part of a 
Roman province, it may be well to cast a rapid view over 
the state of the people, and their more important existing 
.institutions. ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The supreme judicial authority was exercised by '.the 'San- 
hedrin, the great ecclesiastical and . civil council. The origin 
of this famous court is involved in much obscurity. ' The Jews, 
it has been observed, took pride in deducing its lineal descent 

Before the Vulgar .®ra, now generally acknowledged to. foe erroneous by 
about four years. 

The history of Glaphyra is curious. Between her two' marriages with the' 
two Jewish princes* she was married to an "African prince of Libya, as Josephus 
calls him — Juba. On the death of Juba, she had returned to her father's 
court in Cappadocia. Ant, xvii, 3:3. 4. 
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from that established by Moses in the wilderness. The silence 
of the whole intervening history to the Captivity has been 
considered fatal to these lofty pretensions. Others date its 
origin from the Captivity : others again from the reorganisation 
of the Jewish polity by the Maccabees.^ The Sanhedrin con- 
sisted of seventy-one persons, partly priests, partly ^ Levites, ^ 
partly elders. The High Priest, whether of right or not is 
much disputed, usually sate as president : he was entitled 
Nasi, or prince. At his right hand sate the Ab-beth-Din, the 
father of the council, or vice-president : on his left, the Wise 
■Man, perhaps the most , learned among the doctors of the law. 
The constitution of the rest of the council, and. their mode..of 
.. .election, remain in the same obscurity. .The qualifications.. for ' 
members of this court, as stated by the Jewish writers, are 
curious. They must be religious, and learned in aits and 
languages. Some added, in their fanciful attachment to the 
number seventy, that they must understand seventy languages ! 
They must have some skill in physic, arithmetic, astronomy, 
astrology, and be acquainted with what belonged to magic, 
sorcery, and idolatry, that they may know how to judge of 
them. They must be without maim or blemish of body; men 
of years, but no: e.xtremely old, because such are commonly 
of too great severity ; and ihey must be fathers of children^ that 
they might he acquainted with tenderness and compassion. 

The council sate in the form of a semicircle round the 
president, whose place was between the Ab-beth-Din and the 
Wise Man. At each end was a secretary ; one registered the 
votes of acquittal — the other of condemnation. 

At first the Sanhedrin sate in a room in the cloister of the 
court of the Israelites, called Gazith. They afterwards re- 
moved successively to other places. The proper period of 
sitting was the whole time between the morning and evening 
service. The Sanhedrin was the great court of judicature : it 
judged of all capital offences against the law^: it had the 
power of inflicting punishment by scourging and by death. 
Criminals capitally condemned were executed in four different 
ways, by strangling, burning, slaying with the sword, and by 
stoning. 

i Ewald inclines to the opinion that it was founded bv Ezra (p. 193), but 
for once Ewald is not positive. Jost would date it from 'tbc time of Simon 
the Maccabee. I think this the most probable date. The number was very 
likely taken from the assembly of Moses. Jost adds, “ Von deren Wahl und 
Geschaftskreiss ist nichts bekannt geworden, weil detdss sich Jedenfalls nur 
nach dem Herkommen verhielt ” (j. p. 124). 
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The Great Sanhedrin was a court of appeal from the in- 
ferior Sanhedrins of twenty-three judges, established in the 
other towns. 

The Sanhedrin was probably confined to its judicial duties 
—it was a plenary court of justice, and no more— during the 
reigns of the later Asmonean princes, and during those of 
Herod the Great and his son Archelaus,^ To the despotism 
of the two latter there was no check, except an appeal to 
Home. ^When Judsea became a Roman province, the San- 
hedrin either, as is more likely, assumed for the first time, or 
recovered its station as a kind of senate or representative 
body of the nation ; possessed itself of such of the subordinate 
functions of the governmeiit as were not actually administered 
by the Roman procurator ; and probably, on account of the 
frequent changes in the person of the High Priest, usurped, 
in some degree, upon his anthorit}^ At ail events, they seem 
to have been the ciiarmel of intercourse between the Roman 
rulers and the body of the people. It is the Sanhedrin, under 
the name of the chief priests, scribes, and elders of the people, 
who take the lead in all the transactions recorded in the 
Gospels. Jesus Christ was led before the Sanhedrin, and by 
them denounced before the tribunal of Pilate,® Whether they 
had lost or retained the power of inflicting capital puiiisii- 
ment, has been debated with the utmost erudition ; and, like 
similar questions, is still in a high degree uncertain.® 

i Tliis^ is , confirmed by Jost,' p. 273, note. “Alies was Mischnah und 
.Thalmud von Synedrion sagen, bezieht sich aur'auf 

Lehramt wie Maim, will Nirgends wird gesagt, dass das Synedrion sich mit 
der Lehrc beschaftigt. Es entscheidet mjr iiber Anfragen oder riefatet selbst 
wo ilira Klagen vorgebraciit werdeii.” 

According to Jost the Ml Sanhedrin determined on great affairs, such as 
false: ^prophets, charges against the High .Priest, the extension of the hallowed 
limits of jerasalem, some^say the election of a king or a chief priest. Manor 
courts or committees of thirty-one had the power. of passing capital sentences for 
certain offences. _ For smaller crimes, theft, robbery, injury, unchastity, which 
were piniished with strjpes, a court of three gave judgment. 

This is denied distinctly by Jost, who asserts, this : assembly to have been 
a tumultuary and irregular meeting of the enemies of Jesus. I fear that the 
historian must pronounce against Jost, though the Christian \\ould aJlow him 
and his modern brethren the Ml benefit of the disclaimer. I fear that this 
too has influenced Jost's notion as to the. discontinuance of the regular 
Sanhedrin for the century from the time of Simon ben Schetach till the 
establishment of Christianity (p. 279). 

8 This {|uestioii mainly depends on the true meaning of the sentence in 
St. Johns's Gospel, xviii. 31 : // is not lawful for us' to put any man to death. 
The Jewish Tract Sanhedrin, 7, i, lays down the law: “Quatuor ■supplicia 
capitalla senatui tradita sunt, iapidatio, ustio, interemtio quae fit gladio, 
strangulatio/* Ibid. 7, 4: “lapidantur autem, profanator Sabbat!, qui ad 
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The body of the people, at least all above the lowest order, 
seem to have addicted themselves to one or other of the two 
great prevailing sects — the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The 
multitude, though not actually enrolled among the former, 
were entirely under their sway, and zealously adhered to their 
faction. In all places of public resort the Pharisees were 
always seen with their phylacteries or broad slips of parchment, 
inscribed with sentences of the Law, displayed on their fore- 
heads and the hems of their garments : even in the corners 
of the public streets they would kneel to pray ; and in the 
Temple or synagogues they chose the most conspicuous stations, 
that their long devotions might excite the admiration of their 
followers. They fasted rigorously, observed the Sabbath with 
the most scrupulous punctuality, and paid tithes even upon 
the cheapest herbs.^ In priv?*te societies they assumed the 
superiority to which their religious distinction seemed to entitle 
them ; _they always took the highest places. But their morals, 2 
according to the unerring authority of Jesus Christ, were far 
below their pretensions ; they violated the main principles of 
justice and humanity of the Mosaic iiistitutions, 
TOile they rigidly adhered to the most minute particulars^ not 
merely of the Law itself, but of tradition likewise. Still they 
were the idols of the people, who reverenced them as the 
great teachers and models of virtue and holiness. The Saddu- 

magus,’; &c. The stoning of St. Stephen, in the Acts, 
have been a judicial, not a tumultuary proceeding. The older 
C,nrisUan writers were perpie.xed with this difficulty. Theophyfact thinks U 
meaning to be that thev had nn tn rsu* 


■ auinontv, Augustine and 

lawful to put a man to death bn a holv dav, as 
toe . Preparation for the Passover. I am inclined to adhere to the ooiirbii' 

■ Christianity, vol i. p. 342, that at this time, during 

Jh- Sr/ the national government under the Herodian familv to 
go^jrnment of the Romans, the .authority of the Sanhedrin bat 
nprtiff whether the Romans would 

especially on. a criminal accused 
terrible and recent rcrnipJscences how Herod, cmd 
hS tti Possessea and executed the power of life and death. 

“^emseives that power, or would tliey peniiit 
‘*^1 and ordinary administrators? ^ 

Ijassage aoout the subtle disiinoticns ar, to the payment 

Gos^Uhnu. remarkable comment on the sentence n the 

ijyospel about tithing mint, anise, ana cummin 
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cees were tes Bumerotis and less influential ; ^ for, besides the 
want of this popular display of religion, they were notorious^ 
severe in the execution of the national statutes. Denying all 
punishment for crime in a future life, their only way to dis- 
courage delinquency was by the immediate terrors of the law ; 
and this they put in force, perhaps with the greater rigour, 
because their disbelief of future rewards and punishments was 
, represented ..by , their enemies as leading necessarily to the 
utmost laxity of morals. This effect it 'would probably have 
on many of the weak or licentious ; but the doctrine of the 
Sadducees, which fully recognised the certain punishment of 
..guilt in this world by. Divine Providence, is not justly charge- 
able with' these consequences. It is singularthat this notorious 
severity in the administration of the law is strongly exemplified 
in. the Christian history. The first persecution of the Apostles 
took place when, the Sadducees were in possession of the High- 
priesthood, and probably formed a majority of the Sanhedrin ; ^ 
and 'the High Priest who put Saint James to death was, in all. 
probability, of that sect. 

Besides these two great sects, there was sl considerable party : 
attached to the persons of the Herodian family ; who probably 
thought it the best interest of the country to remain quietly 
under the government of native princes and the protection of 
the Roman, emperors. This faction most likely comprehended 
what may be called the Grecian party; rather inclined to 
Grecian habits and customs, than strongly attached to^ &e 
■ nationa,! institutes and usages. 

At a considerable distance from the metropolis, in some 
highly cultivated oases amid the wilderness on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, were situated the chief ' of the . large agricultural 
villages of the Essenes.^ According to Josephus, their number 

^ in dXiyovt re dpSpas odws 0 'K 6 yos; atpiKerOf roifs peproi TrpQrovs rots 
a^Lwiu.acrL This accounts for the comparative silence about them in the 
Gospels. There were probably few or none of .them in the vilfeges. of . Galilee 
in Jerusalem they would hardly fall in the way of a popular teacher. They 
dwelt aloof in their palaces, and were less frequently in places of common 
. resort. . --Actsv. 17, . 

® There is no certain derivation for the word .Essene, It is used 'by Philo.' 
and Josephus, but occurs neither in the Apocryphal books nor in the New 
Testament, nor, according to Jost, in the Rabbinical writings. This is to me 
a convincing proof that they were not found, as -some, even Ewald, suppose, 
them to have been, in the cities, but were strictly confined to their own monas- 
tic settlements. Why, Jost pertinently asks,' did.. Josephus retire for three 
years into the Desert, to acquaint himself with, their tenets, if he could study 
them in Jerusalem or other towns? The Essenes were the monks of Judaism, 
and monachism seems to be the natural .and necessary offspring of all, 
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was about 4000.1 Almost in every respect, both in their rules 
and in the patient industry with which they introduced the 
richest cultivation into the barren waste, the Essenes were 
the monastic order of the Jews. Among groves of palm- 
trees of which, according to the picturesque expression of 
Pliny, they were the companions, and amid fertile fields won 
from the barren wilderness, they passed their rigid and ascetic 
live!?. They avoided populous cities, not from hatred of man- 
kind, but from dread of their vices. In general, no woman 
was admitted within their domains. Some of the inferior 
communities allowed marriage, but only associated with their 
wives for the procreation of children ; 'the higher and more 
esteemed societies practised the most rigid celibacy, and 
entirely forswore all communication with the other sex.® 
Wonderful nation, says the Roman naturalist, which endures 
for centuries, but in which no child is ever born!® They 
were recruited by voluntary proselytes, or by children whom 
they adopted when very young, and educated in their dis- 
cipline. Among the Essenes all pleasure was forbidden as 
sm : the entire^ extinction of the passions of the body was 
the only real virtue. An absolute community of goods was 
established in their settlements : even a man’s house was not 
his own; another person might enter and remain in it as 
long as he pleased. The desire of riches was proscribed ; 
every lucrative _ employment, commerce, tralSc, and naviga- 
tion were forbidden. They neither bought nor sold : all 
they had was thrown into a common fund, from which each 
received the necessaries of life ; but for charily, or for the 
assistance of the poor or the stranger, they might draw as 
largely as they would_ on this general revenue. They were 
ad clothed alike in white garments, which they did not change 
t:ll they were worn out_; they_ abhorred the use of oil; if am- 
one were anointed against his will, he scrupulously cleansed 
mmself. Their lives were regulated by the strictest forms ; 
they lose before, the. suii, but Yv’ere forbidden to speak of any 
worldly business, _and devoted all the time till break of day to 
offering up certain ancient prayers that the sun might shine 
upon them. After this they received their orders from the 

especially Eastern religions; and even of philosophies, as with the Pvtha. 
goieans, so long as philosophy has not set itself apart from religion, fterz- 
feld s notion that they arose in Egypt, and were really Pythago?ean in their 

origin, appear to me m itself utterly improbable ; and the few Pythao-cireani 
maxims which they held are common to all Asiatics. ^ ^ 

Ant. xviii. ii. 5. s Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1. 5. 3 
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superior, and went to work, according to his commands, at 
the labour or craft m which they were skilled; but their 
artisans might only work on articles used in peace, by no 
means on swords, arrows, or military weapons : though they 
carried arms, when they travelled, to defend themselves against 
robbers. Having worked till the fifth hour, eleven o’clock, 
they assembled tor refreshment. First, however, they washed 
aiid put on a Imen garment ; they then went into a room 
which no one might enter into who was not of their sect. 
Alter that they entered the common refectory as if it were a 
sacred place ; there in silence waited till grace was said : then 
each received his portion from the baker and the cook, of 
bread, salt, and hyssop. They abstained from animal food, 
Dy which Aey were distinguished from all their Jewish 
brethren. To them the law of clean and unclean meat was 
superfluous. Another grace closed the meal ; then, putting- 
oil their sacred garment, they returned to their toil till evem 
mg, when they again assembled to supper. No noise or 
tumult was heard; they spoke only by permission and in 
tmn . oil other occasions, if ten were ■■■met, one could not' 
speak without the consent of the nine. In company they 
were to avoid spitting either before them or to the right 
hand. Ihey observed the Sabbath with the strictest pre- 

craon, not even lighting a fire, or performing the necessities 
Ql nature. At all other times thejr concealed their excrements ' 
with scrupulous care, digging a pit a foot deep, lest the holy 
ight should be defiled. They then washed themselves with 
the , Utmost nicety. On the ' .Sabbath- they. :al! met in their ' 
synagogues, where the eldere interpreted the sacred writings 
explaining them chiefly by parables. ’ 

In their religious opinions they differed from their country- 
men ; though they sent their gifts to the Temple, they offered 
no sacrifices Aere.i They were strict predestinarians. They 
teheved that the body was mortal, the soul immortal : that 
the soul, emanating out of the noblest and purest air, is 
imprisoned in the body, where it is subjected to severe 
tnais; when released from its corporeal bonds, it escapes 
as it were a long servitude, and soars back rejoicing to its 

^ ‘ It lioes not sf’ein, some have asserted, that they effered their own 
Mcntioes, or any siicniices at a)!. I suspect that they had a Baddhist aver- 
to mke away l,;c. Philo says distinctly-^ „ aU> 

.rpwpcTreis, ras tavrwy ota.oias KaTO«r«udf» diiaSms. By this the passaw 
be iuterpicled. No doubt they quoted the Prophets, that, 
the best sacrifice is a broken and a contrite heart, 
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native element They believed, with the Greeks, in a delight- ■ 
M region beyond the ocean, in which the souls of the good 
dwelt for ever. There rain, and snow, ■ and parching heat were 
/unknown, but' the air was contimially refreshed with balmy 
; and ', 'gentle breezes from the sea.' , ■ The ' souls of the wicked 
were doomed to a cold and ' gloomy place' of "everlasting 
; punishment.. . They were great ' students " of / their;: sacred 
., books, and especially of the prophetic writings. : Many were 
endowed, ^ according to Josephus, with " that'' gift. They 
studied likewise the nature and cure - of diseases, and the 
.'medicinal properties of herbs and minerals. Their morals 
were rigid in every respect. They were bound, by solemn 
vows, to worship God and- to be ' just to ■ men ; ■ to keep' 
inviolable faith; if entrusted with authority, to abstain from 
all wrong and from splendid apparel ; to love truth and hate 
liars ; to communicate only to the members of the society 
the tenets of the sect ; to preserve their sacred doctrinal 
books, md the names of the angels. They paid the highest 
veneration to age : many of them, from their temperate habits, 
lived to more than loo years. They abstained from ail oaths, 
considering an oath as bad as perjury. They abhorred slavery, 
as an infringement of the natural liberty of men. In their 
civil constitution they were all equal as regards their rights, 
but were divided into four classes; of which the superior 
class looked down so much on those beneath them, that if 
touched by one of a lower order, they were dehled, and 
washed themselves. 

There were stewards who managed the common stock, 
and officers who took care of all strangers who might enter 
their towns. No one was admitted into the society without 
the strictest probation; the proselyte received a small pick- 
axe, linen garments, and a white dress, and so commenced 
his year of noviciate. After having given satisfactory proof 
of continence and temperance for that period, he was ad- 
mitted to closer intimacy, and to wash in the holy water : 
yet for two years longer he remained on trial, and only at 
the end of that time was admitted to the common refectory. 
Whoever was guilty of any great crime was expelled from the 
society — a fearful doom 1 for having sworn that he would 
receive no food but from his own sect, the outcast fed, like a 
beast, on the grass of the field, till at length he perished with 
hunger. Sometimes, if at the last extremity the criminal 
«howed sincere repentance, he was readmitted, from com- 
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passion, within the society. But this awful fate was inflicted 
with great reluctance; for justice was administered with the 
utmost care ; and no verdict could be given unless a hundred 
. .. , were, present ; it was then usually irrevocable* 

The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the Romans, who 
probably entered their country after the capture of Jericho. 

. Iney ..were tortured, racked, had their bones broken on th©' ' 
,, wiieel,. in order ;,to compeithem to blaspheme their lawgiver' 

, or .eat . forbidden meats, .They . did . not attempt^ to 'appease ■ 
their tormentors; they uttered no cry^ they shed no tear:, 
and even smiled in the worst agony of torment ; and in stead- 
fast reliance on. the immortality ■of their souls, , departed ' 

. .rejoicing, .from life.. These were usually called practical 
Ksseiies; there was another class in.' Egypt,' called the Thera- 
peute or Contemplative, These were mystics; they have 
.been claimed by some Roman Catholic ■writers as primitive 
Christian monks, but, though doubtless the prototypes of the 
monastic, or eremitical life, they .were as certainly Jews. ■ 

^ The origin of this singular .people, .the .Essenes, is. involved ' 
in obscurity, borne Iia.ve , deduced- them from very high ■ an- ■ 
tiquity, but without the slightest ground for their opinion » 
others derive them from the ■ Rediabites, mentioned in the 
latter period of the monarchy. In certain respects they may 
seem to have been formed in imitation of the schools of ^ the 
Pro.phets, some of which, if not all, bound themselves to 'a 
severe, and. abstemious life ; and not only does Josephus inform 
iis that many . of the Essenes pretended, to the gift of prophecy 
' .but we meet with Essene prophets in several parts of the later '■ 
.Jewish history. The main principles of their tenets seem evi- ■' 
dently grounded on .that widespread .Oriental philosophy, which 
supposing matter either the creation 'of the Evil Being, or itself 
the Evil Being, considered all the appetites and propensities of 
the maferm/ body in themselves evil, and therefore esteemed 
the most severe mortificatioii the perfection of virtue. The 
reverence for thejiames of the^ angels. points to the same 
source, and tliere is one ambiguous expression in the account 
oi Josephus, which, taken literally, would imply that they 
worshipped the sun. 

On the complete alteration in .the civil' .state of Jiidsea, 

P. Sulpicms Quirinius, who had passed through all the offices 
of the Roman magistracy, and attained. ' the consulate, w^as 
appointed to the prefecture of Syria.; ; The .subordinate ad- 
ministration of Judsea was entrusted to Coponius, a man of 
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equestrian rank. Quirinius is by some supposed to have 
acted formerly as coadjutor to the Syrian prefect, Saturninus, 
having been appointed for the special purpose of conducting 
the general census of the population in this region. This is 
what is incorrectly called the general taxation, in our coumion 
translation of St. Luke’s Gospel, which, in fact, was only a 
registry. Quirinius had now the more invidious office of 
taking a second census, of property as well as of persons, in 
order to regulate the taxation exacted by the Roman govern- 
ment from the subject provinces.^ The proud spirit of the 
Jews submitted in sullen reluctance to this last mark of sub- 
jection. The prudence of Joazar, who, in what manner it is 
unknown, had resumed the office of High Priest, repressed all 
dangerous indications of discontent; but the fiercer spirits 
found a leader in Judas, called the Galilean, though bom 
in Gamala, a city of Gaulonitis. He was a man of eloquence, 
which he employed on the popular subjects- — the sovereignty 
of God over his chosen people — the degradation of subjection 
to a foreign yoke— the unlawfulness of paying tribute. Multi- 
tudes crowned around him : the high-spirited — the adventurous 
—those who were full of burning zeal for their country and 
their law — unhappily also the fierce and licentious. With his 
confederate, Sadoc, a Pharisee, Judas formed a fourth sect, in 
addition to those of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Sssenes. 
The watchword of his party was— We have no lord and master 
but God. But the days were passed when a similar war-crv 
had rallied the whole nation under the banner of the Macca'- 
bees, and won the independence of Judsea at the point of the 
sword. The circumstances of the times were widely different • 
the national character was altered for the worse ; the power of 
the oppressor, who wielded all the forces of the Western world 
with Roman vigour and ability, irresistible; and the God. in 
whose name and under whose protection they had been accus- 
tomed to triumph., was now about to withdraw liis presonco. 
A kingdom, not of this world, was to rise out of the ruins of 

5 This census, which first enre,gistered the Jews as subjects of Rome, not 
subjects to a king mssal to Rom^ was one of the gi-eat revolutions in their 
history. It was this against which Judas the Gaulonite proclaimed liis re- 
bellious protest— It was the act of the enslavement of the people. t 7 ?p 54- 
airoriiiTiffiv d£XXo ^ ilpriKpvs BovXdar It is singulariv in 

accordance with- the whole spirit of the Gospel, that the first (if it may be so 
;^id) unconscious act of the unborn Jesus was the quiet reco.gmtion of thp 
Roman sovereignty, an anticipation of the giving to C^sar ike ikings that 
world ^ preannouncement that his kingdom was not of this 
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.the temporal sovereignty, which had so long remained among 
the heirs and successors of David. Judas himself perished 
—Ills followers were .dispersed; but' to the influence, of their 
tenets, in support , of . which numbers endured the most horrible 
tortures and death with the martyr^s fortitude,- Josephus attri- 
butes^ all the subsequent insurrections, and the fl'iial ruin of 
the city and the Temple. The Gaulonites were the doctrinal 
.ancestors of the Zealots .and -Assassins (Sicaril) of later days. 
The sons., of Judas were true' to, their' father’s, precepts, and, as 
we shall see hereafter, shared his fate. ■ ' ' 

Quiriniiis,. having . completed .. the . sale 'of the confiscated 
goods .which' belonged to Archeiaiis— deposed Joazar, who' 
had become, unpopular, .from the pontificate, and substituted. 
Aiianiis, , the' son of Seth — retired to Syria. Coponius re- 
mained ^ as governor of the province. ' No other incident of 
his administration is related, but a singular story of a wanton 
profanation oi the Temple by some Samaritans, who stole in ' 
on one of the nights during the Passover, and. strewed the 
sacred pavement with dead men’s bones.^' - 
Coponiiis was succeeded by M. . Arabivius,. during whose 
government died Salo,me, the sister of Herod, leaving Jamnia 
and 'her other territorial possessions to Li via, the wife of 
Augustus. ' M. Ambivius was followed by Annius Rufus. 
This, rapid succession of provincial governors took place at 
the, close- of the reign of Augustus; his successor, Tiberius, 
pursued a different policy. During his reign of twenty-three.', 
years, Judsa bad only two rulers, Valerius Gratus (a.c. i 6), 
and. Pontius Pilate (a.c. 27). Tfiis was av-O'wedly done b}? 
Tiberius on principles , of .humanity,', and "implied' a. bitter 
sarcasm on the rapacity of , Roman prefects.'. “ A, rapid sue-' 
cession -of rulers,” observed the shrewd tyrant, ‘'only increases - 
the 'oppressions and exactions of the provinces. . The governor 
who -anticipates but a' short liarvest, makes the most of' his 
dime,' and extorts as much as he is able in the -shortest "pos'sible 
.period' 'x\, governor who expects to remain longer in . office, 
pillages.' on -a more gradual, and therefore less oppressive, 
.-system.— it is even possible that his avarice may be 'satiated”-® 
He compared a Roman province to the poor wounded man in 
the fable, who lay by the wayside covered - with flies.'; and when- 
kind-hearted traveller .offered to drive.' them away, deciined '.. 
his service, as those were' already glutted, and would only be ■ 

^ Joseph. Ant, xviii 2. ' «- Joseph.' Ant. xviii. 6. 5. 

von. I. ■ p . , ' 
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replaced by a more . hungry swarm. As if the governors of 
Judasa had exemplified the Justice of the imperial pleasantry^ 
the Jews petitioned Tiberius fora diminution of the burthens 
„ by which they were overwhelmed. The decision was left' to 
Germanicus, who was then in the East ;; but whether any in- 
quiry took place is' uncertain. ' The government of Gratus is , , 
remarkable only for the perpetual changes which he made, in 
the appointment to. the High-priesthood. He deposed AnanuSj 
and substituted Ismael, son of Fabi—then, , EIea^ars son of ,; 
Aiianus — then Simon,', son of 'Camith— and, lastly,, Joseph 
Caiaphas, the son-in-law. of Ananus. 

^During this period Judaea enjoyed tranquillity, but the Jews 
of Rome were exposed to a dreadful ,caiamity. ,T,lie rapid', 
progress of foreign superstitions, as they were called, particii- ,■ 
larly among the women of high rank, alarmed the vigilance of 
the government. A young libertine, Decius Mundus, had bribed 
the priests of the Egyptian Isis, and by their means, in the char- 
acter and habit of the god iknubis, had debauched the wife of 
Satiirninus, Paullina, a "woman of rank and virtue, but strangely 
infatuated by her attachment to the Egyptian religion.^ Mundus 
boasting of the success of his profligacy, the affair was detected* 

: Mundus was banished, - the priests crucified, the temple razed, ^ 
and , the statue of Isis thrown into the Tiber. Just at this 
juncture, some Jews were discovered to have obtained so great 
an ascendency over the mind of Fulvia, a noble matron, as 
not only to have made her a proselyte, but to have extorted 
from her large sums of money, as offerings to the Temple, 
which they bad converted to their own use. The Jews were 
involved in the same sentence with the Egyptians; they were 
expelled from Rome, perhaps from Italy j 4000 w 4 re drafted 
into the army, and sent to Sardinia, where the greater part fell 
: victims to the unwholesome climate. Philo attributes this 
persecution to the intrigues of Sejanus, who apprehended that 
the attachment of the Jews to the person of the Emperor might 
stand in the way of his daring designs ; and adds that Tiberius, 
haying discovered : this ' after the death of Sejanus, issued an 
edict more favourable to that people,^ 

^ Joseph. Ant, xvin, 3. 

Tac. Ais.n. li. 85; .Suet, in Tib..xxxvl The Jews even then mliabited the 
Vatican Jn great numbers ; they were chiefly freedmen. Augustus had treated 
tiiem with extraordinary favour; indulged them in perfect freedom of wor- 
ship ; gave them their full share in the largesses of corn ; and when the dis- 
tribution took place on their Sabbath, permitted it to be reserved for the next 
to. Compare on this Joseph. Ant., xviii. 3, with the letter of Agrippa in 
Philo de Legatioae, p. 590. 
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Up to this period the Roman praetor seems to have resided 
in Caasarea^ and avoided all collision between his troops and 
the turbulent zealots of the capital ' Pontius Pilate determined 
to transfer the, winter .quarters of his army from .Samaria, to 
Jerusalem..; The Romans . had hitherto so .far respected the 
prejudices .of .their .subjects, as not to introduce their standards, 
on mdiich. appeared not only the offensive image of the eagle, 
but likewise that of Caesar, within the walls ;of the city. The 
troops entered the' gates by might, and in the' morning the 
people were shocked and' surprised at beholding ■ the effigy 
of the Emperor .publicly . displayed in their streets. They 
abstained from all , violence, but a numerous deputation set 
out 10 Cresarea, and. for many days entreated Pilate, to remove 
the standards. P.i!ate treated the affair as an insult on the 
Emperor, and, weary of their importunity, concealed some; 
troops, with which he surrounded and hoped to disperse them. 
When the soldiers appeared, the Jews with one accord fell on 
the ground, declaring that they were .ready to die rather , than 
sanction the infringement of their law. ■ . Pilate had the prudence 
to withdraw the obnoxious emblems.^ ■ 

The refractory spirit of Jerusalem- broke out on other occa- 
sio.ns," . Pilate seized some of the revenue of the Temple, and 
applied' it . to the useful and magnificent design of building 
an.. -aqueduct, which, waas to bring- a supply of water to the 
-.city .from the distance of 200 stadia—about 25 miles. . The 
populace rose, and intenupted the workmen. Pilate,, having 
-dressed some, of his soldiers in the common garb of the 
country, with their ..swords concealed, commanded them to 
mingle with the ' people, and when they began their ..■ usual 
obstruction to. his ' works, to fail upon and disperse them.. 
The soldiers executed their comm-ission -with greater cruelty 
than . Pilate had intended, and . committed dreadful . havoc 
among the unarmed multitude.^ 

Such was the man, not naturally disposed to unnecessary 
bloodshed, but, when the peace of his ' province .appeared in 
danger, stern, decided, .and reckless of human ' life— on . all 
other occasions by no means- ' regardless of ingratiating him- 

^ It is difficult to decide whether the account -.given by Philo., of the hanging, 
up certain bucklers in Herod’s palace, is a version ' of the same story or a 
different one. The question, is discussed by Lardneiv, i. p, 1:84 ; - by - Mangey 
in his note on the passage sh' Philo, ii-.p. S9r ; -and by Valesras ad .Eusebf, 
H, E, ii. 6. Compare on the subject of images, as permitted by the Jews, 
a sensib e note of Aldrich in -Cardweirs Josephus,' ii. -p.^oS. 

B. J, ii. 9. 3. 'J. h. 9. 4. ^ ' 
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self in tlie -popular favour, before wiidse tribunal Jesus' Glirist 
was led., Pilate was awed perhaps' by the tranqu^ 
of Jesus, or at least saw no reason to apprehend any . danger 
to the Roman sovereignty .from^ a person of such: peaceful 
demeanour. ■ He probably detected .the. malice, though, he 
might not clearly comprehend the motive, of the accusation 
brought forward by the priests and populace. Still, however, 
he shrank from the imputation of not being “ Csesar^s' friend,” 
and could not think the life of one man, however innocent, 
of much importance in comparison with the peace of the. 
country, and his own favour at Rome. In this ; dilemma he 
naturally ' endeavours to avoid the responsibility of decisioi\ 
by transferring the criminal to the tribunal of Herod, to whose 
jurisdiction Christ, as a Galilean, belonged, and who happened 
to be at Jerusalem for the celebration of the Passover. x4t 
length, however, finding the uproar increasing, he yields 
without much further scruple, and the Roman soldiery are- 
permitted to become the willing instruments of the Jewish 
priesthood, in the crucifixion of that man in whom Pilate him- 
self could^find no fault. We leave to the Christian historian 
the description ■ of this event, and all its consequences— 
inestimable in their importance to mankind, but which pro- 
duced hardly any immediate effect on the affairs of the Jewish 
nation. Yet, our history will have shown that the state of 
the public mind in Judsea, as well as the character of Pilate, 
the chief agent in the transaction, harmonise in the most 
remarkable manner with the narrative of the Evangelists. 
The .general expectation of the Messiah— the ^ impatience of' 
the Roman sovereignty, fostered by the' bold and turbuient 
doctrines of Judas the Galilean — the extraordinaiy excitement 
of the more fanatical part of the people, which led them to : 
crowd round the banner of each successive adventurer, who 
either assumed or might assume that character — the * rigid ' ■ 
prudence of the chief priests, lest the slightest indication; of 
revolt should compromise the safety of the city and toe 
: Temple, and expose ..the whole nation to the jealous resent- 
ment.. .of the Roman governor — these circumstances of the 
times ..sufficiently .account for the reception ' which such a 
teacher as Jesus of Nazareth met with in Jerusalem. Appear- 
ing, -as .he -.did,, with doctrines, so aiamiing to the authority 
of the priesthood— -so full of disappointnient to the fanatic 
populace— ”So repugnant to the national pride, as implying 
the dissolution ,of the Mosaic constitution, ?md tho . establish- ' 
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ment of a new and more comprehensive faith— and, above 
^1, openly assuming the mysterious title, the Son of God— 
it:, excites less,, astonish ment than sorrow and commiseration,, 
that the passions of such a people should at once take arms, 
and proceed to. the most awful, violence ■ against ,a . Teacher, ' 
whose tenets were so much too pure and spiritual for their 
comprehension, whose character was so remote from their 
preconceived notions of the e.s:pected Messiah. . 

, , St .Luke relates another characteristic, act of, violence 
committed ' d.uring the administration' of- Pilate, .of' which, the^ 
Jewish .records take no notice,.— the massacre of certain 
Galileans while they were offering sacrifice. Som,e .have 
posed that these might be followers of judas the Gaiilo,mte.. 

.An' act which displayed the same vigilant jealousy of popular 
commotion, and the same reckless disregard of human life, 

, led to the recall and the disgrace of Pilate. The Samaritans, 
had, hitherto, remained in peaceful submission to the Roman 
government; they are stated occasionally .to have shown 
their old enmity against the Jews, by waylapng those of the 
northern provinces who were travelling on their way to the 
Passover at Jerusalem. Now, however, the whole pro\dnce 
was thrown into a state of excitement ■ by an impostor, who 
promised to' discover certain vessels, according to his state- 
ment' (grounded, doubtless, upon some old tradition), buried 
by Moses on .Mo'unt Gerizim. ■ Multitudes appeared .in arms 
at a village named Tirabatha, at the foot .of - the. mountain. 
Pilate, with' his usual vigilance and decision, ordered some 
troops to station- themselves on the road, attacked the viliag:e, ' 
slew the leaders, and dispersed the rest. 

The Samaritan senate .carried their 'complaints, before 
Vitellius, the' president - of . Syria, the father of that Vitelliiis 
who afterwards obtained the empire. -Vitellius '.sent im-mediate , 
orders to Pilate, to withdraw to- Rome, and there answer,- to 
the charges, .which were- made against him.^ 

, . Vitellius, then, in person, visited Jerusalem-;.- he was .received 
..with great magnificence, and was . present during - the celebra- 
tion of the^ Passover. ' Ke remitted the tax on the sale of the 
fruits of the earth. ..He likewise conferred a. benefit, on the 
nation, which w^as coiisi.d.erecl' - of signal importance. By a 


iff 


^ Tacitus gives this character of Vitellius :—’‘VRegendis,' provinclis priscS 
virtutf egit: unde regressus- , , -. .turpe in servitmra. mntatns exemplar . apiid 
posteros"adu!atorii dcdecoris habetur : cesseruntg[ue prima postremis., et bona 
Juvent® senecttis flagjtiosa obiiteravit.” Ann. vi, 3a. , 
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accident, the custody , of the High Priesfs rotes 
'. of office .had. passed into the hands, of the Romans.:' Hyrcanns: 

. had '.been accustomed to lay them -up in ■ the; . Baris,' the:' castle' 
near the Temple.'. Tliis usage was continued by his successors.: 
Herod having converted .the Baris into' the" strong :. fortes., 
called Antonia, it afterwards became the chief place of', arms 
to ' the , Roman garrison. ' The. Jews, tenacious' of ancient 
customs, did not think of removing these important vestments... 
.They thus fell into the power of the foreign rulers, who, ..as '. 
the . .High ■ Priest . could not ' .'officiate without them,., might, 
impede or prevent the performance of the Temple' ceremomes.,,,. 
They were kept in a stone building, and sealed by the.. sea! 'of 
the .Pl'igh. Priest, from whence they, w’ere taken, with ..great' 
ceremony, 'Seven days before the feast, and purified ; ' after 
they . had been used, they were replaced with the same care. . 
Vitellius gave- -up the robes to the High Priest, and 'they: 
were transferred to a treasury within the Temple., VitelliuJs' 
degraded Caiaphas from the High»priest'hood, and substituted ' 
Jonathan, son of Ananus, or Annas. He then ' returned to. ' 
Antioch. 

During this period, the two other sons of Herod had reigned ' 
.in peace over their respective provinces: Herod Antipas, as 
Tetrarch of Galilee, 'in Sepphoris, his capital; Philip in 'the', 
district beyond the Jordan. Both had endeavoured to in- 
gratiate themselves with the reigning Emperor by the costly 
flattery of founding or ornamenting cities to be called after 
his name. Philip called Paneas, Caesarea; and Bethsaida, 
Julias. Antipas called Betharamptha, Julias, after the wife of 
the Emperor, and founded Tiberius on the lake of Gennesaret. 
The city having been built over an ancient cemetery, Herod 
was obliged to use force and bribes to induce the people 
to settle there. Philip was a prince of great justice ' and ' 
humanity; wherever he went, the divan of justice foilowed'. 
j| ). directly any appeal was made to his tribunal, a 

T, ' court ^ was formed,, and the cause decided. He died about 

I this time, without issue; his territory was annexed to the 

^ province of Syria.^ 

' Herod had seduced and married Herodias his niece, the 

* ■ wife of Herod Philip (not Philip the Tetrarch, but a son of 

I' ■’ Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon the High 

I -- Priest). It was on her account that he put to death John the 




i Joseph. Ant xx'iii. 4. 6. 
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Baptist. This marriage led him into danger, as well as into 
crime. His repudiated wife was a daughter of Aretas, king of 
Arabia. Ihis prince took arms, to avenge the wrong and 
insult offered to his daughter, and in a great battle, the whole 
army of Herod was cut off. Herod sent to entreat the inter- 
ference of 1 iberius, who gave orders to Vitellius to chastise 
the insolence of Aretas. Vitellius set his troops in motion 
to advance on Petra, the Arabian capital. His march lav- 
through Judasa, but the heads of the people sent an earnest 
request that he would not display his standards, which were 
adorned with images, within their territory. Vitellius com- 
plied; he sent his army across the Jordan, and himself, with 
Herod and his friends, went up a second time, to witness the 
Passover at Jerusalem. He deposed the High Priest, Jonathan, 
anci substituted his brother Theophilus. On the fourth day of 
the festivalj intelligence arrived of the death of Tiberius,. and 
tne^ accession of Caligula. Vitellius dismissed his troops to 
theiT quarters, ^ and returned to Antioch.^ 

^ 'Ihe accession of Galigula was an .event . of the greatest 
impo,rtance to another branch of the Herodian family — 
Agrippa, the son of .Aristobuliis, one of the two unfortunate ' 
pniice% the sons of Herod the Great by Mariamiie the 
Asmonean. T he early life of Agrippa had been a strange 
course of adventure and vicissitude. On his father^s exe- 
cution, he was -sent to Rome, where he enjoyed the favour 
of^ Antonia, the widow of^the elder Drusus, the brother of 
TiOenus* Aiito.nia entertained, a sincere friendship, for. Bere- 
nice, the mother of Agrippa, and under' her protection the 
young Idumsean prince attached, .himself to the' person of 
Hrusus, the son of Tiberius. Agrippa inherited the '.pro-.' 
fusion, but not the wealth, of the Herodian race. On his 
mother’s death, he speedily dissipated his whole- property, 'and.' . 
found himself overwhelmed with debts. ■ ■ His .associate .and 
friend, Drusus, died; and Tiberius -issued orders 'that '.none of 
the youth’s intimate companions 'should, be admitted into his 
piesence, lest they should awaken the melancholy recollection 
of ms., beloved son. . Agri.ppa 5 'iti, the utmost distress,, retreated 
to his native land, and took up his residence' at Maiatha, an 
insignificaiit village in Idu.m3ea. There he -was in such a , state 
of destitution that he began to- entertain .'designs of ridding ''■ 
himself of his miserable life' by suicide.'.. His. .affectionate wifi,'/ 


» Joseph., Ant rdii. 5. 3, 
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Cypros consoled .him in his' despair,, and; gave him excellent ,, 
counsel. According to this ' at . length he' had' recGurse to 
his sister Herodias, the' incestuous wife . of Herod Antipas. 
Through her interest, ' he . obtained ''a: welcome reception at - 
Sepphoris, ■ where the Ethnarch: of Galilee' held his court. . 
From Antipas he obtained a yearly allowance, and .the govern- 
ment of Tiberias. -But Herod, during the conviviality of a 
■ banquet, having cast some reflection on his pensioner, ' the 
.. indignant Agrippa. withdrew from Galilee, and retired to. the , 
protection of Pomponius Fkccus,' the "Prefect of Syria, into 
whose . good . graces he ■ insinuated himself with hereditary „ 
address. . At Antioch he met his step-brother, Aristobulus, ' 
but there was not much fraternal amity between them, and 
Aristobulus, seized the opport'unity of supplanting his rival in , 
the favour of the Roman Prefect. Agrippa received a bribe, 
to secure his interest with- Flaccus, from the inhabitants of 
Damascus, who were engaged, in a dispute about their borders 
with the Sidonians, Detected in this discreditable' transaction 
through the jealous vigilance of his brother, he was forced to 
leave Antioch in disgrace, and retired to Ptolemais in a state 
of the lowest indigence. There, through his freedman, Mar- 
syas, he tried in vain all the money-lenders, for he had neither 
bondsman nor security to offer, till at last, a freed slave of his 
mother lent him 17,500 drachms on a promissory bond for 
20,000. With this sum he got to Anthedon, intending to 
sail for Rome. But he was suddenly arrested by Herennius 
Capito, Prefect of Jamnia, for a debt of 300,000 drachms, 
which he had borrowed at Rome of the Imperial exchequer. 
Agrippa promised to settle the debt, but his vessel slipping 
her cables by night, he escaped to Alexandria. There his 
wife, Cypros, prevailed on the Jewish Alabarch to lend him 
200,000 drachms-. The prudent Alabarch, however, advanced 
only five talents,' promising^ that the rest should be forthcoming ' 
on his arrival in Italy. ...- With this money, having sent his wife' 
back to Palestine, Agrippa set sail for Rome. On his landing at," 
Puteoli, he despatched a letter to Tiberius, then .at 'Caprea. 
The, Emperor sent to .congratulate him on. his arrival, io'vited 
him to Capre^,. and entertained him with great courtesy, till a' 
despatch arrived from Herennius Capito, relating to his dis- 
honourable evasion from Anthedon. He was forbidden the 
Imperial presence, and .retired in disgraceTo'Rome. But his 
mother’s friend, Antonia, still protected him. She lent him a 
sum sufficient to discharge his debt to the Imperial treasui^, 
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and Agrippa was reinstated in the favour of Tiberius* The 
Emperor recommended him to attach himself to the person of 
his grandsoHj the younger Tiberius; but. the Jewish .princes 
with better fortune or Judgment, .preferred that , .of "Caius 
Caligula... In this state of advancement, ' he .borrowed a 
million drachms of Tballus, a Samaritan freedman of Gffisar, 
and repaid his debt to Antonia. Unfortunately, one day when 
he was riding with Caligula in a chariot, he expressed aloud 
his earnest petition to Providence, that Tiberius might speedily 
be removed, in order to make room for a more "worthy suc- 
cessor. The speech was overheard by Eutychus, a freedman, 
the driver of the chariot. Eutychus, punished for a theft, , 
hastened to revenge .himself by laying a.' charge against his 
master. The dilatory Tiberius, according to his, custom, 
postponed the examination ' of the accuser, who remained in 
prison; till Agrippa, imprudently, or having forgotten the 
wiiole afiair, urged on the inquiry, and the fact was clearly 
proved. Tiberius was already offended at. the court paid 
by Agrippa to the young Caius ; and suddenly, in the public 
circus, commanded Macron, the captain of his guard, ** to put 
that man in chains.” Macron, surprised- at the sudden change, 
delayed the execution of the command; till, Tiberius returning 
to the 'same spot,, he inquired against whom the order was 
directed. The Emperor sternly pointed to Agrippa, and., 
notwithstanding his humble supplications, the heir of the, 
Asm.onean princes, clad as he was in the royal purple,' was 
put in fetters like a common malefactor.. The .day .was ex- 
cessively sultry, .and a slave of .Caligula passing by 'with a 
vessel of water, Agrippa entreated for. a draught. . The slave 
. complied, and AgTip.pa promised that when he should ..foe,- 
.relea.sed. from his chains, he would repay the kindness through' 
his interest with Caligula — ^a promise w'hich, to his honour, he 
faithfully kept. Even , in this fallen condition, Antonia did 
not desert the son of her friend Berenice ; she obtained .for 
him some mitigation, of the discomforts . and privations of his 
prison. . At length after ..six monthsf imprisonment, during , 
which the historian .relates, a.' -wuld tale ■ of the. augury .of .'a 
German fellow-captive, from an- . owl on a -tree above them,..' 
of I he liberation and future '■'-■greatness of. 'Agrippa, his .release, 
arriv'cd The t}TaRt of . Caprem expired. "■ Imm'ediateiy on the 
deatli of Tiberius, Marsyas, ..his faithful frecM slave, hastened 
to his master’s dungeon, and communleated the .joyful intelli- 
gence, saying in the- Blebrew -language,' The lion is dead.” 
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The centurion on guard inquired the cause of their rejoicing; 
and when, he, had extorte.d,. ..the information from Agrippa* 

, ..anxious to propitiate the favour, of a prisoner whose advance- 
m;ent he foresaw, he -ordered his chains.' to ' be. struck off, and 
„ invited .him .to supp.er.' .While they were at table, „a rumouf 
reached the^prison that Tiberius was still living. The affrighted ' 
centurion bitterly reproached Agrippa with betraying him into ■ 
so seriouS' a breach of discipline, and ordered the prisoner 
..imiiiediately ..to be reloa.ded. with' his chains. ..That night 
.Agrippa; passed' in the most, anxious .state.. of suspense,. and' 
■apprehension. With the m.orning the news Was confirmed,: 
and shortly after Caligula entered Rome in imperial state. 
On the very day of his entry, but for the prudence of Antonia, 
be would have commanded the release of his. friend. , A 'short, ' 
tinie after he sent the order for his liberation, received him at 
his^ courq and conferred 'on him .the. -vacant. Tetrarchat.e of ; 
Philip, with the title of king. ■. ' He presented him, likewise' 
with a chain of gold, of the same . weight with, that of iron'' 
with which he had been fettered.^ 

■ Agrippa remained that year in Rome ; during the next, the 
seco.iid.of Caligula’s reign, he arrived in .Palestine with roya! 
pomp, to take possession of his. d'ignity. But if the' good 
fortune of Agrippa excited the general wonder, it aroused the 
bitterest jealousy in the mind of ^ Herodias, the wife of Herod, 
...the Tetrarch of Galilee,. , She saw the splendour' of her husband 
eclipsed by the beggarly spendthrift, who, although her own 
.brother, had -been dependent on their charity. The evil 
passions of this woma'o.were as fatal to the prosperity as to 
. the, virtue., of Herod. Her insatiable and envious ambition 
would not allow him to rest till' he had obtained a royal title 
. which ■ should set. him on a level 'with .the upstart Agrippa, 
.■.:Hero:d, whose character is described as cool and crafty (he is 
designated in the Gospel, “.as , that , fox Herod »), was carried 
away by her perpetual urgency, and, in an inauspicious hour, 
he undertook a journey to Rome, in order to solicit the title 
of king. Agrippa instantly despatched'a messenger to counter- 
work the intrigues and outbid the bribery of I-Ierod. The 
messenger made such good'.speed. as to arrive at Bai» before 

^ This story is related more at, length, as illustrating the relation of the 
jews, even of the royal race, to the Romans; the conie;apiuous superiority 
wjth which they were at one time treated with high honour, the next with the 
utmost Ignominy ; now as princes, now as miserable debtors ; now in purple 
.now m:,a: dungeon-rat' the caprice of„.,the Emperor or his iavourltes.' " 
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the Tetrarch. Agrippa^s letter to Caligula accused Herod of 
former intrigues with Sejanus, and secret intelligence with the 
Parthians. It charged ' him particularly with having laid up 
a great store , of arms^ in case, of a revolt' .Directly Herod 
appeared^ the. Emperor closely questioned him upon the plain 
fact, whether he had famished his palace with large quantities 
of warlike stores. The Tetrarch could not ' deny the charge, 
and Caligula immediately ' deprived him' of the Ethnarchate, 
which he.: added to. the domimons: of 'Agrippa, and ordered 
him into . hanishment.^' Lyon,s, in Gaul, was ..the place of his 
exile; and thus, in the same remote province, two sons of the 
magnihcent Plerod.were condemned to waste their inglorious 
lives by the summary sentence of the . Roman Emperor. 

On, account of .her relationship to Agrippa, Caligula was 
inciined to exempt ■ Herodias from the disgrace of her hus- 
band; he offered to restore her to all the possessions which 
she could claim as her own. In a nobler spirit than could 
have been expected from such a woman, Herodias rejected 
his .mercy, and determined to share .the fortunes of her banished 
husband 

Up to the reign , of Gallgula, the Jews had enjoyed, without 
any serious interruption, the universal toleration w^hich Roman 
policy permitted to the religion of the subject states. If the 
religion had suffered a temporary proscription at Rome under 
Tiberius, it vras as a foreign superstition, supposed, from the 
misconduct of individuals, to be dangerous to the public 
morals in the metropolis, Judaism remained undisturbed in 
the. rest of the empire; and, although the occasional insolence 
of the Roman governors in Jud^a might display. itself in acts ' 
offensive to the religious feelings of the natives, yet the wiser 
and more liberal, like Vitellius, studiously avoided' all inter- 
ference with that superstition w^hich they respected or despised " 
But the insane vanity of Caligula made him attempt to enforce 
from the whole empire, those 'divine honours which ,, his prede- 
c.essors condescended to receive from the willing adulation .of 
their subjects. Everywhere . statues- were raised and, temples 
built in honour of the deified Em-peror. .' The Jews could, not, 
submit to the mandate without violating, the, first principle of 
their religion, nor resist it without 'exposing their whole nation 
to the resentment of their masters.® 

^ Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7. 

*' Compare throngbout the two very curious tracts by.Pliiio, adversiis Flac- 
cimi, et de Legatione, the chief or rather the only, valuable authorities for 

'.these events., ' , - . - . 


! Illl 
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The storm began to lower around tbem :,, its' first violence 
broke upon the Jews 'in' Alexandria, where, 'however, the colli- 
sion with the ruling authorities first originated in the animosi- 
ties of the Greek and Jewish factions, ' which divided the city. 
This great and populous capital, besides strangers, from all 
quarters,, was inhabited- by three distinct races, ■ the -native 
Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. . The native Egyptians were- 
generally avoided as. of an inferior class; but the .Jews 
boasted of edicts from the founder of the city, and from 
other monarchs. of .Egypt, virhich. entitled, them to- equal rank 
and estimation with the, d.escendants of the Macedonian ' 
settlers. They were numerous : - Philo .'calculates that 
■ Egypt they amounted to a million- of souls.^ . They, - were ' 
opulent, and among Jhe most active traders of that great 
commercial metropolis. It is probable that they were, tur- 
bulent, and not the peaceful and unoffending people described - 
by their advocate Philo— at all events they were odious to the' 
Greek population. The Roman Prefect' at this period was 
Flacciis Aquilius. For the five last years Flaccus had adminis- 
tered the affairs of this important province, and the -municipal 
-government .of this unruly city, with equal vigour and discre- 
tion. His attention to business ; his perfect acquaintance' ' 
with the^ usages, interests, and factions' of the whole country *- 
his dignity on the tribunal of justice ; his prudence in sup- 
pressing all clubs and assemblies of the lower orders, which 
., .were held under the pretence .of Teligio'n, ' but were acknow- 
ledged to be dangerous to the public peace, excited universal 
admiration. He had introduced a system of good and equal 

bord™VElhfopiMp/s^V“ “P to the 

Tradition thus speaks of the Synagogue in Alexandria He who has 
'loZTr the .Double Hall of Alexandria .. has never, beheld- the majesty of 
lose like a -^eat Palace {Basilica) ; there was colonnade within 
colonnade ; at times a throng of people filled the building ' twice as weat 

Zn f f There wer^e seventy gSdm 

thrones withm, inlaid with' precious stones and pearls, according to the num. 
her of the seventy elders^^of the Sanhedrin. ,. Ea?h of .’these ^ 

gold denarn. In the midst arose an of wood, on whidi stood the 

dioir leader of the Synagogue. When any one rose to read in the Law, the 
Resident waved a hnetv banner,. and the.peo.ple answered ‘ Amen.’ At everv 
. benediction which the President, spoke, he waved the banner, and the .peoDte 
They did not .sit promiscuously, but ea'ch separate with 

1 his remarkable illustration .of the. traditio.ns of ' the. Egyptian settlement of 
&e Jews, which we are surprised to"'"fmd' in the'TalmudTia quoted fro.m the 
Suka, in Delitsch, Geschichte der Judischen Poesie, p, 26, 
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laws into the city, while by constant reviews of the military 
forces he had both improved the discipline of the army, and 
overawed the turbulent and disaffected by the display of Ms 
power. The death of Tiberius, according to Philo, wrought 
a total change in this wise and upright character. Flacciis 
had attached himself to the party of the ■ younger Tiberius, 
and .apprehended the rese.ntment of the new Emperor- He 
became careless of business, remiss in all the great duties .of 
Ms station,. his vigorous .mind seemed paralysed. The' death 
of -Ms'' . friend Macro, who alone repressed the violence. ■ of 
.Caligula, deprived him of his last hope of maintaining himself ■ 
in the Imperial favour. He determined, therefore, to ingra- 
.tiate iiimseif with the people of Alexandria, in order that their . 
good report might plead his cause, and commend the wisdom 
of. his government with the Emperor. With this view he 
relaxed the sternness of his police, and allowed the Grecian 
party to proceed to every outrage and insult on th.e hated 
Jewish population.^ The accidental arrival of King Agrippa 
w^as the signal, for. this collision, of the two factions... ' On.. his, 
way to Palestine, where he was going', to take possession of his : 
kingdom, Agrippa, to avail himself of the Etesian winds, sailed 
direct to Alexandria. He arrived unexpectedly in the even- . 
iiig.,. and landed in the night, that he might avoid all unneces- 
sary display. According to Philo, the sight of a Jew honoured 
with , a royal title, and surrounded by guards, whose armour 
glittered with gold and silver, exasperated the envious Alex- 
andrians. They insulted him; wrote pasquinades against him, 
probably alluding to the beggarly condition - in which he had. 
before appeared in Alexandria ; brought him on the stage, and; 
even proceeded to a more offensive practical jest. 

There was a poor idiot named Carabas, who used to wander ■. 
.naked about the streets, the butt of idle and mischievous boys. 

.' .liim they .seized,. and. placed on a lofty seat near the Gym.na- 
sium, dressed him in an old mat for a robe, put a paper crown 
on. his.' head, and. a cane in his hand for a sceptre. '. Boys, 
with sticks for halberds, went ' before him to represent his. 
bodyguard; a.nd, to cora.plete the parody on the royal .state 

1 Philo describes the Greeks who got the ear -of Flacciis and exasperated' 
him against the Jews, as Ad^EiTrwm, 

fframiipx^h (pi'Koirpdyfiopes, KaK^p ivperal^ Lam- 

pon and Isidore were famous. libellers, perhaps.. also Dionysius. Philo, edit., 
Mang., ii. p. 520. .. 

He speaks afterwards about the iraka.dp, Kal rpSvov tipo, yeymi^,p^p^p' 
fovSaww {p. ' .almost innate hatred.. ' 




y'':| fS/ 
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of Agrippa, .some 'did: him hom,age, .some presented . petitions^ 
some addressed- him on .affairs , of 'state, and .called: him, .by ' 
a word 'which signified ; ‘‘Lord 'in the Syrian .^^ langtiage; 
Flaccns, though outwardly he showed'all possible respect: to^ 
Agrippa, secretly connived.^at their insulting .proceedings, .and 
,:e?en fomented them. This,, however,. is the most im.probabie 
part of Philo's. story ; for if it was the main object: of Fiaceus 
to secure the favour of Caligula, no man of his prudence would 
unnecessarily . have offended his acknowledged . friend and' 

. favourite. Agrippa, probably, soon withdrew' from- the iiihos.^ ': 
pitable city, bearing with him a decree of the Jews, in which,' 
,they .offered to Caligula all the. honours cbmpatibie with their 
.. law?.': This decree Flaccus had promised to forward, but had, '' 
treacherously, withholden from the knowledge of the .Emperor,. ', 
Encouraged by the apparent connivance of the Prefect, the 
Greek faction assembled in the theatre, and demanded, with 
loud cries, that the statue of the Emperor should be placed in 
ail the Jewish Proseuchsg, their oratories or places of prayer. 
They then proceeded to carry their own demands into exe- 
cution ; they cut dowm the trees which surrounded those 
picturesque places of worship, burned some, and profaned ' 
the rest by erecting images . within them; in the most con-' 
siderable they determined to place a great statue in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. Not having a chariot ready, they seized 
an old one which had formerly belonged to Cleopatra, an 
ancestress of the celebrated Egyptian queen of that name. A 
few days after their oratories had thus been %nolated,^ Flaccus 
issued an edict, in which the Jews were called strangers, thus 
depriving them at once of their boasted rights of citizenship, 
Philo would persuade us that the Jews had not given the 
slightest provocation, and bore all these repeated , outrages 
.with the utmost meekness.*^' This is not probable; and the' 
next measure- of the governor seems as if it had beendntended 
- the two conflicting parties, and so secure the peace ' ' 
.of ..the distracted city,. Alexandria w^as divided into five quar-" ' 
ters, named from the first- five letters of the alphabet. Two of ' 
tiiese were entirely, peopled by Jews, and many of them dwelt 
scattered about m .the other th,ree. They "were ordered to - 
retire mto one of .these districts, which was so much too small 

this violatioii of tlic Proseiachae: 

that the Jews bemg deprived of their houses of prayer, would be unable to 

jjropinate heaven, as he assumes that they do most effectively, bv supplira- 
tioBs for the Augustan family (p. 524). 2 De Legation!, p. 565.' 
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to contain themj that they spread about upon the sea-shore 
and in the cemeteries* The vacant houses in the quarter 
from which they, had retired were pillaged, by^ the inob; the 
magazines and' shops, which w^ere shut on account of a general 
mourning for Drusiila,the Emperor’s ',s,iste'r, were broken open: 
the goods publicly, shared in the market-place. Philo com- 
plains that great : distress was caused by the pledges being 
taken away from the brokers, whence it appears that the Jews 
had already taken up the profession of nioney-lenders.^ But 
this was not the worst Cooped. up, in one narrow quarter of 
the city, they began to suffer dreadfuliy-from the heat and un- 
wliolesomeness of the air. Pestilential disorders broke out, and. 
though;, the year, was plentiful, they 'Suffered all the miseries of 
famine, for ,they were almost besieged in their quarter. Those 
who 'ventured out into the market were robbed, insulted, mal- 
treated, pursued with sticks and stones. , Bloodshed soon 
ensued; many were slain with the sword, others trampled to 
death;; some, even while alive, were dragged by their heels 
through the streets* When dead, '. their bodies were, still,, 
dragged along till they were torn to- pieces, or so . disfigured 
that they could not be distinguished if at length recovered by 
their friends, lliose who strayed out of the city to breathe 
the purer air of the country, or the strangers who incautiously 
entered 'the walls to visit and relieve their friends, were treated 
in, the same way, and beaten with clubs till they were dead. 
The quays were watched, and on the landing of a Jewish 
vessel,, the merchandise was plundered, the owners and their 
vessel burned. Their houses were ■ likewise set on fire, and 
whole families, men, women, and children, burned alive. Yet 
even this was a merciful death com pared,- with the sufferings 
of others. Sometimes, from w^ant '-pf wood, their persecutors 
could collect only a few wet sticks, and, over these, stilled with 
smoke, and half consumed, the miserable victims slowly ex- 
pired. Sometimes they would mock their sufferings by affected 
sorrow; but if any , of their owm relatives or friends betrayed' 
the least emotion, ' they were ; seized, , scourged, tortured, and 
even crucified*®. 

During all . these horrible scenes,, Flaccus, who could at 
once have put aii' end to the tumult, 'looked on in calm in- 
difference. He now, according to. his accuser,: openly took 
part against them. He .sent for the . principal Jews,,- as if to 

1 Page 525. 

^ Compare the De Legat,, p, '564» with the Adversiis Flaccum*, - ■ 
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mediate an accommodation, in reality only to find new ore 
texts for ciaelty. The Jews had their Alabarch or chief 
magistrate, and their council or senate. Flaccus ordered 
thirty-eight of the most distinguished members of this body 
to be seized, bound them as criminals, and, although it was 
the EmpCTor*s birthday, a day of general rejoicing, they were' 
brought into the theatre, and publicly scourged with such 
cruelty that many of them died instantly of the blows, others ■ 
shortly after, of the mischiefs they received. ■ It was thought " 
an aggravation of this cruelty, that as there were dilferent''^ 
kinds of hageliation, according to the , rank of the criminal' • 
these distinguished men were condemned to that usualiv in': ■ 
meted on the^ basest. Those who escaped with life, were 
thrown into prison; others of this miserable race were seized 
and crucified. Tt was the morning spectacle of the theatre 
to see the Jews scourged, tortured both with the rack and 
with pulleys, and then led away to execution ; and to this 
horrible tragedy ^ immediately succeeded farces and dances 
and -other theatrical amusements. Women were,, occasionall? 
seized and exposed to the public view — sometimes female 
peasants were taken for Jewesses, when discovered they were 
iergo ; if any doubt remained, swine's flesh was brouo-ht 
and the women commanded to eat ; those who complied 
inSgn^ty ^^^^^ those who refused, treated with every kind of 

justify these cruelties by an apparent dread of 
ipun-ection, Flaccus sent a centurion, Castus, to search ali 
the houses of the Jews for concealed arms. The search wL 
conducted "’ith the utmost rigour, even the women’s apart- 

"0,'yaPfu '^as found more dangerous 

than common knives used for domestic purposes 
At length the hour of retribution arrived; all ‘the attemni-s 

A centunon,^Bassus, was sent to arrest him. Fhccus had 
kept bade a loyal address from the Alexandrian Jews, which 
he had promised to transmit. It had reached Rome, how- 
ever, through king Agnppa. Bassus proceeded, not with the 

as ff h! h A an Imperial edict, but 

as If he had to prpnse an independent sovereim in the 
midst of loyal subjects.i This seems to warrant a suspicion. 
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ether that Flaccus entertained some design of revolting, or 
at least, that his popularity at Alexandria was so great as to 
render his capture difficult and dangerous. Bassus arrived 
at night, landed secretly, and found that Flaccus was abroad, 
at a banquet pven by one Stephanio, a freedman of Tiberius. 
One of his followers mingled with the guests, and finding that 

u" Bassus 

surrounded the chamber with his soldiers, and displayed the 

Imperial edict. Flaccus at once saw his fate, and was led 
resistance. It was the feast of Tabernacles; 
but the sad and persecuted Jews had little inclination for 
the usual joy and merriment of the season. W’hen the 
rumour of the apprehension of Flaccus spread abroad, they 
supposed It to be a deception intended to tempt them to 
rejoicings which would be cruelly revenged. When the in- 
telligence was confirmed, they began, not to rejoice over the 

hwi°hnr enemy, for that was forbidden in their humane 
law, but to praise Uod; and during the whole night the 
people were occupied in hymns and songs of thanksgiving. 
Ihe wrath of heaven, as they believed, now pursued the 
miserable Flaccus; he had a tempestuous voyage; on his 
arrival at Rome he was accused by Lampon and Isidore, 
^o ^men of the basest chyacter;® his property was con- 
fiscat^, and he himself banished first to Gyara, an island in 
the Agean Sea, proverbial for the hard fate of those who 
were exiled to its shores. By the interest of Lepidus he 
ootamed a commutation^ of this punishment^ and was sent 
to Andros, where he arrived after a disastrous voyage, and ' 
after having been an object of contempt or commiseration in 
the various towns through which he passed. Philo asserts 
that he was haunted by bitter remorse for his cruelties towards 
the Jews. He was soon after put to death in a horrible 
manner by order of Caligula.® 

^ Thus^ Philo describes the persecutions of the Jews in 
Alexandria, and the conduct of Flaccus ; but it may be 


nn'-hTilfi at Iliis perio 

Sfisfactioivwith which Philo relates the 

ends—Totawa ml 4>XdKKos ^7rad 6, MivdoTdrn 

wns rov p .71 wepopaa-dairQp lovBaimp iBrns imKovpias^r/iK Beat (p. 544)! 
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justly suspected that both the sufferings and the peaceful 
disposition ' of -his ■ countrymen are . highly : coloured and in 
„ the ■ character and motives of Flaccus^there appears.so much- 
, .iiieonsistency as, perpetually, to remind ,, us that'^we are re-^' 
duced to follow the narrative of ao advocate^ not that of a 
. dispassionate historian. 

, A deputation. from .each ,of the .parties in Alexandria . arrived' ^ 
.in .Rome, to lay the whole history of the . late disturbances ■ 
„. before the Emperor..- ■ At the head, of the Grecian pa.rtywaS'' 
Apion, a man of eloquence, and a determined ■■ .enemy to the 
Jews j .om the other side „appeared, .Philo, the author from 
wli,Gse writings the '.recent account has been extracted, .a^' 
person,- of rank,, for he -was the brother of the .Alabarch, and^ 
of , unquestioned, ability. , The^ reception which the Jewish ■ 
party met with at first was apparently flattering ; Philo alone 
.apprehended ^ an unfavourable event. They presented a 
memorial, which the Emperor seemed, to receive with' gaiety - 
.and urbanity. They, then followed ' the . court to Puteoli: ' 
their great object was to obtai.n the security of their Proseuchse' 
from being desecrated by images. These oratories they 
possessed in .every city where they resided. While- they '■ were- 
discussing ^ their hopes of succeeding in this great object of "- 
their .,,missio.n, suddenly a man rushed in with a pale and - 
disordered countenance, and communicated the dreadful in- 
telligence,, that an- edict had, been issued to place the statue - 
„ of the Emperor within the Temple. ..of Jerusalem.^- 

The mad vanity of Caligula had been irritated by the 
resistance of^ the Jews in Alexandria ; other circumstances, 
combined with evil counsellors, made him determine to 
triumph over what he considered the disloyal obstinacy of 
this self-willed people. Capito, a receiver of revenue in 
Judsea, at first a very poor man, had grown rich in his em- 
ployment, and apprehended that complaints of his exactions 
might reach the ear of the Emperor. He determined, there- 
fore, that his accusers should appear in an unfavourable light, 
and, to thjs end, he persuaded certain Greeks, who lived 
mingled with the native population in Jamnia, to build a 
miserable altar of brick in honour of Caius. The Jews, as 

divine worship demanded by Caligula was more unexpected and 
offensive from the extreme reluctance with which Augustus usuallv accepted 
and the prudence, almost reverential, with which Tiberius usuaify declined' 
such honours. Nihil deorum honoribus reiicturn cum se ternplis et effi«yie 
mimmura, per ffaraines.et sacerdotes coii veilent.” Tac. Ann. I io*%f 
Augustus. Compare De Legatione* p. 568. 
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he expected, rose and demolished the altar ; they then carried 
their complaints before Capito himself, who seized the oppor- 
tunity of representing the affair in Rome as an act of wanton 
and unprovoked sedition. 

The evil counsellors' of Galiguk were Helicon, an Egyptian, 
a slave by birth,, a buffoon by occupation, and Apelles,^ a tragic 
actor, of Ascalon, in^ Syria. Both these .men were bom and 
brought up .m hostility to the Jewish -race. By Their advice 
toe tata! ' mandate was issued, That a ^gilded colossal statue of 
Cahgmla.'. .should be placed in the Holy of Holies, and that 
.. the Temple ^ should be .dedicated to Cains, the present and 
. }‘0.iinger Jupiter. The execution of the edict was entrusted ■■ 
to 1. Petronms, who was appointed to succeed Vitelims as 
i refect of Syria, ^But' before we describe' the attempt to 
enforce this edict in Palestine, it may be well to anticipate' 
the fate of the Alexandrian deputation, which is related by 
riiilo, and IS curiously characteristic both of the Emperor and 
of the estim,ation in which the Jews were generally held 
Alter a long and wearisome attendance, the deputies were 
sunmoned to a final audience. To judge so grave a cause, 
as Philo complains with , great solemnity, the Emperor did 
not appear in a public court, encircled by the wisest of his 
senators ; ..the embassy was received in the apartments of two 
contiguous villas in the neighbourhood of Rome, called after 
Li.atma and Mgecenas. The bailiffs of these villas were com- ■ 
manded at the same time to have all the rooms thrown open 
for the Emperoris inspection. The Jews entered, made a 
piofound obeisance, and saluted Caligula, as Augustus and 
Emperor—but the. sarcastic smile on .the face of Caius gave-. ' 
them, little nope of success." . You are then,’* he'- said, showing ' 
Ins teeth as he spoke," those enemies of' the gods who alone ' 
refuse to acknow.Iedge my divinity, but worship a deity whose" ' 
name you dare- not 'pronounce^'— and here, to the horror of ' 
the Jews, he uttered the awful - name.^ The- -Greek deputies- ' 

, .from Alexandria, who were present, thought Themselves certain 

^ i IT Apelles was Insminiental m tWs transaction, -he met with' jiist thoii A 
iicmble retribution, ^ Suetonius relates, that as he was 'standing with Califftila ■' 
near a statue cf Jupiter, the Emperor .suddenly asked him which of the two ■ ' ' 

was the greater. Apelles hesitated, and Caligula ordered him' to be scourged " 

with the utmost violence, praising the . sweetness of. his voice all the time that 
he was shrieking m his agony, - . . « , 

» Kai (p„ 597),' 

B rdF dAaroi^S^acrwp . mi dmreipas t&s xetpas is rbp bvpawbv, 
wph'pTimp^ Amv^lv BepLtrhv^ iv% Bn dtepfiijpivety Ibid. 
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■of their ' triumph, and . began to show their -exultation -by in* 
suiting gestures ; and Isidore, one of the. accusers; of Flaccus, 
■■came 'forward to aggravate the disobedience of the Jews. He 
'accused them of being the' only nation who had refused to 
sacrifice for the Emperor. The Jews with one voice- dis-' 
claimed calumny, and asserted that they had three times 
offered sacrifice for the welfare^ of the Emperor— and ' indeed 
had been the first to do so on his accession. ■ “ Be it so,” 
■rejoined the Emperor, “ye^ have ■ sacrificed fer me,, but., not 

me,” , The Jews stood aghast, and trembiing.. On' a sud.den, 
Gains began to run ail over the^ house, up stairs and down stairs ; 
inspecting the men’s and the women’s apuartmeiits ; finding 
-■-fault, , and giving orders, while the poor Jew^S' followed him 
from room to room, amid the mockery of the attendants. 
After he had given his orders, the Emperor suddenly turned. 
TOiiiid to them : “ Why is it that you do not eat pork ? ” The 
-whole court burst into peals of laughter. The Jews temperately ■ 
replied, that different nations have different usages: some 
persons would not eat lamb. “They are right,” said .the 
'Emperor; “it is an insipid meat.” After further, trial of their 
patience, he demanded, with his usual abruptness, on . what 
they grounded their right of citizenship. They began a long 
and grave legal argument; but they had not proceeded far 
when Gains began to run up and down the great hall, and 
to order that some blinds, of a kind of transparent stone, 
like glass, which admitted the light and excluded the heat and 
air, should be put up against the windows.^ As he left that 
room, he asked the Jews, with a more courteous air, if they 
had anything to say to him; they began again their harangue, 
in the middle of which he started away into another chamber, 
to see some old paintings. The ambassadors of the Jews at' 
length were glad to retreat, and felt happy to escape Y/itii their 
lives. Gains gave them their dismissal in these words ; “ Weli,- 
after all, they do not seem so bad ; but rather a poor foolish 
people, wbo cannot believe that I am a god.” ^ 

The instructions to Petronius, appointed governor of Syria, 
were distinct and precise ; he was to place the statue of Caligula 

^ roLS \€UKy irapairXiycrcois Siatpavicrt 

*' Philo relates some curious acts of Caligula’s self-deilicaticn (we must 
remember that it is a Jew who writes ; but nothing seems to have been too 
wild for this mad youth) : his assuming the attributes first of deities of the 
second order, then those^ of the first ^dressing himself like Hercules, and 
Bacchus, and the Dioscuri ; then calling himself Hermes, Api.)iio, and Mars. 
Philo well calls it r^p & 0 mTd 7 '.)P iKdeicn^inp (p. 557). 
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in the Temple of Jerusalem at all hazards.^ He was to with- 
^ legions which were usually stationed 

to hesitate , he called a council, where the bigoted attachment 

both in^^udipa Tl formidable numbers, 

oth in Judma and other countnes, were discussed. But it 

iwSe” of the Emperor was 
imperative , and Petronius issued out orders to the Sidonian 

workmen to make the statue. He then collected his trZs! 
and went mto winter quarters at Ptolemais. He had made 
known to the priests and rulers of the Jews the designs of the 
^.nperoij but no sooner had the intelligence soread, than 

3uf dHinrr ® assembled from all quarters, 

wuhout distinction of rank, age, or sex. They covered the 

armed and* dr avast cloud; they were un- 

and It ^ ia sackcloth, 

ana had ashes on their heads, and every mark of the deeoest 

mournmg. All with one voice declared their stidfast S 

to then *an consent 

them Temple. Petronius sternly rebuked 

S^anr?. of h-^'^ Obligation to fulfil the positive 

miin^h ^ sovereip. They answered, that they were as 

nftfpth '■fsp.ect the ordinances of their God— that no 
?h?f ‘b ^oald «duce them to the violation of their Law 

ttie Emperor^*^^^'^^'^ 

wafTm”?' shrank from the horrible task of commencing a 
war of massacre and extermination for such an object; and in 
order to obtmn more certain information on the state of the 

orhi?r;^m ? ‘-^.oops at Ptolemais, and himself, with some 
of his more distinguished olficers, moved to Tiberias. Here 
many of the rulers, and the people by thousands, crowded 
again into his presence. Once more Petronius urged the power 
of the Romans, the positive mandate of the Emperor^ and 
the uniform obedience of all other nations. The Jews replied 
with entreaties and supplications, that he would not think of 
violating their sanctuary with the images of man. “Are ye 

i.mperor? VVe have no thought of war,” they replied 
unanimously; but we will submit to be massacred rather 
than infringe our Law —and at once the whole body fell with 

.*,* tfaroughom Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8. with Philo de Leeatione TW 

the Synati u ansactions I am more inclined to follow Josephus. ^ ” 


i''. ■ 'i" 
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their faces' to' the' earthy and , declared .that they were ready to 
offer their throats to the swords of the 'soldiery. ' , 

For forty days: this scene lasted : ; it , was;, the time sow- 
ing ; ^ and the whole land remained imcnltivated. ■■ Aristobulusj 
the brother of Agrippa — HelciaSj called, the Great-— and others' 
of the most distinguished men of the' nation-appeared before 
Petromus,,and 'remonstrated' with him on the impolicy, of re-, 
ducing a flourishing province to a desert^ from,. which, no tribute, ^ 
. could . be drawn. The people, ■ they urged, were, "obstinately ', 
determined not to till the soil, and would ,betake: themselves' to, 
robbery ; so that it was impossible to ' calculate the dreadful 
results of his persisting in the odious measure, , They /entreated; 
that he would forward their representations to' Caligula,;iii iiopes 
that the Emperor might yet be persuaded to relent 
^ The humane Petronius, after holding a council with his' 
friends, resolved to risk the wrath of the Emperor, rather than' 
deluge the whole country with blood.® According to one ac- 
count, he determined not to forward the petition, of the Jews, 
but to delay, under the pretence of allowing time for the statue,, 
to be finished ; and to represent the inconvenience of permit- 
ting the province to remain uncultivated, more particularly as"' 
the Emperor and the court were about to visit Alexandria. 
But whatever turn he gave to the affair in his despatches to 
Rome, he assembled the people at Tiberias ; declared his 
determination to suspend the execution of the decree till he 
should receive further instructions; and promised that he 
would use all his interest to obtain the total repeal of the 
edict. He well knew the danger to which he exposed himself 
by his disobedience to the Imperial decree ; but he was willing 
to stand the hazard in order to preserve the Jewish people from 
the horrors of war. He exhorted them in the mean'time to , 
disperse peaceably, and betake themselves to their usual 
occupations and to the tillage of their lands. The season 
had been uncommonly sultry; the customary rains had not 
fallen. But scarcely had Petronius ended, his speech, than the 

.,, 21, .Joseph. Ant, xviii. 8 . ' 4 . According to Philo, of gathering in' the harvest 
s According to Philo, Petronius had some glimmerings of what : Philo calls 
Jewish philosophy : dXX ripa ml djs loi/cer, ipa^g'^ara lQvSaCK'q$ 
dfxa xal ivcre^elas* krsmlvdXai epemr^s vspl Tvaideidp 

ffirovdijs, hre ml a 0 ’ 5v rwp i 7 ri.rpbwem€P^ ip m6' iKd(rT'pp 

vbXiv kffl wafi7r\7i$€is 'Adas t€ ml 2vpias’ Kal tvp diareMs, 

dvTTjKSip Kal difTOKeKedartp Kal avrop-ddei tm TpXs rd airovdys 
This is a curious, passage, as if a knowledge of ,the . Jewish religion Was "'a pari " 
of good education. ' 
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day, which had been till then serene, became overcast, and 
Ae showers began to fall. The people saw the mark of the 
Uivine approbation with unmingled satisfaction : Petronius 

coincidence*^^'^ greatly struck by this singular 

Tk f security rather to the interest 

of their king with the Emperor, than to the humanity of the 
1 refect. 1 hroughout the history of the whole precedin? trans- 
action, our two authorities, Philo and Josephus, have differed 
m many most important particulars. It is scarcely possible to 
reconcile their narrative of the conduct of Agrinpa. Accord- 
ing to the former, the despatches of Petronius threw Caligula 
into one of .Tis most violent paroxysms of fury. Before he had 
recovered, Agrippa entered, and from the Emperor’s fiery eve 
and disordered countenance, apprehended that something was 
wrong. Caligula suddenly turned upon him, and broke out 
into the bitterest reproaches against his countrymen for their 
obstinate resistance to his will. The Jewish prince was so 
appalled, that he trembled in every limb ; he fainted away 
and would have fallen to the ground, but that his attendants 
flight him, and removed him from the Imperial presence, 
lili the next evening he remained without giving signs of life 
Md consciousness. At length he opened his eyes, and then 
fainted apm. The third day he came to himself, and inquired 
with a shudder whether he was still in the dreaded nresence 
of the Emperor. His attendants urged him to rise, to bathe 
and take refreshment ; he refused all sustenance, except some 
nouT and pure water. He then sat down, and wrote a long 
letter to Cams; but that which is extant in Philo’s work dis^ 
plays too much of the Alexandrian orator to induce us to 
pppose It genuine.i Such is the narrative of Philo— that of 
Josephus IS more creditable to the character of the king 
Agrippa having entertained Caligula at a banquet so sumptuous 
as to exute astonishment even in that age of prodigal luxury 
and magnificence, the Emperor offered to grant any request 
that he might make. Agrippa, with a feeling worthy of one 
who had the blood of the Asmoneans in his veins, instead of 
demanding an accession of wealth or territory, immediatel? ■ 
petitioned for the repeal of the fatal edict The wounded pride ' 

1 Thisjetter even if the declamatory work of Philo, is .ciinous as illastratiiiL^ ' ' 
supposed, themselves to , hold in the empire r as not ' 
merUy me. people of ttie Holy Land, but .as settled .in ail parts of the Eastern 
world, m Asia Mmor, Greece. Libya. , ' ^ i-astern 
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of Caligula struggled hard with' his attachment to Agrippa, and 
with the shame of forfeiting the Imperial word, which he had 
given with so much publicity. At last, however, he relented, 
and the fatal decree was suspended. ' At the same time the 
disobedience of Petronius was not to be . pardoned. . A letter' ' 
was written, in which he was accused of having' preferred the;' ' 
bribes of the Jews to his allegiance to his sovereign ; and 
was commanded to prepare himself, as about to undergo' the' 
most exemplary punishment. ' , But this letter was^ accidentally :;' 
delayed, and the news of Caligula’s death reached ' Petronius^ 
hist '; If Philo is to be credited, this event was , equally; fortu- , 
nate for the Jewish nation ; for Caligula, with his customary ^ 
in-esolution, repented of his lenity, and' ordered a colossal , 
statue of bronze to be cast, which he intended, when lie " 
should arrive at Alexandria, where he was to' 'be solemnly 
inaugurated as a god, to have placed by stealth in the Temple ' ; 
of Jerusalem.^ 

It might seem as if the skirts of that tremendous tempest, ' 
which was slowly gathering over the native country .and the 
metropolis of the Jewish nation, broke, and discharged their,'",,' 
heavy clouds of ruin and desolation successively over each 
of the more considerable, though remote, settlements of the 
devoted people. ^ The Jews of Babylonia had now their turn. 
There is something very remarkable in the history of this 
race, for the most part descendants of those families which 
had refused to listen to the summons of Zorobabel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, and to return to the possession of their 
native country. It was, perhaps, natural that men bom 

in a foreign region, and knowing the lovely land of ' their 
ancestors only by tradition, or by the half forgotten descrip- 
tions of their departed parents, should hesitate to abandon 
their houses, their .fields, and their possessions, in the hospi- 
table country to which ■ their fathers had been transported by 
.force, ' but^ where they the.mselves had become naturalised. 
.But the., singular part of their history is this, that though ' 
willing aliens from' their native Palestine, they remained Jews 
in .'Character and religion ; they continued to be a separate , 
.people, ..and refused to -mingle themselves with the population 
of .the country :in .which .they were domiciliated. While those 

...lost,. observes that of all. this affair there is .hardly an obscure trace in the 
,Rabbinical.writings---“ Was.noch'se!tsamer erscheint, die rabbinische Ueber- 
lielerang hat kaum .eine. dunkele Erinnerung .voa den ganzen Vorfalle." ]ii4 
,,l"p.,36a :. 
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Sed"S1.f il' .r" » o' 'o™!,* 

whtrh jf ’ “termarnages with the neighbouring tribes 

S r n exercise'of auth^ ty Tn 

their ralers to prevent, the Babylonian Tews were still 

the foal^dispersfon' 

as well the S of’ . together, though wanting 

restoration to fhf fs.the deep religious hope of 

glory • for this 

. ,^iury ^ lor . tilts hope was obvionsly not strono- pnrvno-K 

mduce them to avail themselves o/th^prSent ormmi v 
of return, at the price of their possessioTS tKSan 
domimons. Nor did they, like the Jews of Alexandria h? 

oTI^EI - ^ --- Se?t W 

sionate attachment to their native country gave place to a 
more remote, though still profound, attacLent tote reli 
gious capital of their oeonle Thl T^^r! 1 1 “ 

the Caah-i nf M» • P. Pf, -lemple became what 

me uaaoa of Mecca is to the Mohammedans, the cbiect of 
the profoundest reverence, and sometimes of a pious p I-^rim 
age; but the land of their fathers had lost itsffiffihdr 
^ections; they had no desire to exchange the level plains of 
Babyloma for the rich pastures, the golden cornfiewf m the 
rocky vineyards of Galilee and Judtea. ThirESvlonl^ 
settlement was so numerous and flourishing, tkt Philo more 
force tto to possibility of their marching in such 

the Vornsn^ff^ ’^'‘ed^ren in Palestine, in case 

fate ofTe — 

iWs 3871.- The whole 

of the Jewrin S numbers 

:!f ' an -S ^ 
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■was Strongly situated in a bend of' the riyer, EuplirateSj which 
aimost surrounded the town. Here, in . a place ' impregnable 
■to the' Parthian robbers, the Jews ' of ' Mesopotamia had made 
a sort of treasury, in which they' laid ■up the .tribute of two 
drachms a head, which was received' for. the service of the- 
'Temple, and at stated intervals transferred to , Jerusalem. ; 
In, this city were two orphans, , named 'Asinai - and Anilai,: 
who had . been bred up as weavers, 'probably of those ■ rich 
stuffs , for which Babylonia was ' so long ceiebrated. ' ' 'On 
some ill-usage from, the master-manufa,cturer,, .they ied ','to a ■-■ 
low , district ' between two branches of the river,, where there-'; 
were rich meadows, and a place where the shepherds used, 
to lay up their stores for the winter. There a number of indi- 
gent and discontented youths gathered around them, and 
they became the captains of a formidable band of rob- 
bers. They built a strong fortress, secured by the marshes 
around, and levied tribute on the shepherds, w'hom, however, 
they defended from all other assailants. The Satrap of 
Babylon determined to suppress them, and seized- the favour- 
able opportunity of the Sabbath for his attack. - Asinai , 
happened to be reposing among a number of his followers, 
whose arms lay scattered around : he suddenly exclaimed, 
hear the trampling of horses; it must be more than a 
troop of wild ones in their pastures, for I hear likewise the 
jingling of the bridles.” Spies were sent out, and the whole 
band determined to sacrifice their respect for the Sabbath to 
their self-preservation. They attacked and defeated their 
assailants with great slaughter. Artabanus, the King of 
Farthia, heard wdth admiration of their extraordinary valour, 
and sent to offer terms of accommodation, Anilai was sent 
to the court, where the king pledging his personal honour for- 
their security, Asinai was persuaded to follow him. The king 
received them with great ■ courtesy, admired their singular ,- 

strong opinion that the Babylon from which St. Peter’s Epistle was dated is 
tMs Babylonian settlement. What more likely than that the Apostle of the 
Circumcision should place himself in the midst of his brethren in that quarter, 
and address as it were a pastoral letter to the conterminous settlements in 

Asia?'- ■-■■'-,'■■ 

It must have been for these Jews, dwelling among the 
that Josephus ^ote the first version of his ** Jewish "War ” in their native 
hmgue (Aramaic). It shows their importance at the period immediately 
after the Jewish war, even to a man so entirely Romanised as Josephus, 
d rots df'M ^ap^dpois Tjj varpltp tpthvQ crwrd^a's irpor^pov. It 

must have been addressed to his countrymen, who spoke their own language 
■,■„ ..in those- regions* 







solicitations of his officers to rid himselT by LaSre “oS 
dangerous men He even appointed Asinai to the sjrme 
command in Babylonia, with strict injunctions to suppress all 
robbers. Asinai conducted himself with kjua? S aS 

J coiisequeoces, m» 
enamoured of - the 
excited to liostilities;, 
great - offence of .the Jews, 

^ The Jews strongly iirg-ed 
iniperative necessity of preventing 
his own lamily. . Asinai' at .length 
and insisted on the ' 
remonstrances were - fatal :.to, 
;ome further 
. supreme " , 
Anilai, with. eqHa! ." 


pru-Oeiice, and rose' i 

But .wealth, and' . power led to their^ usual 
solence ..and inj-ustice. , ..Anilai. became 
wife of -.a .-.Parthian chieftain, whom ■ he 
and slew. , This woman, to the 
adhered to' the .Parthian' religion. 

on the -brother, Asinai, the i 

this breach of .the law in. his -o.,.* 
strongly -remonstrated with liis 'brotha 
dismissal of , the woman. His 

himself ; for the Part'hi.ai:. 

exercise of authority, poisoned Asinai : 
au.thonty passed into the I: ’ - . - 

bravery, but far 
attacked the 


'ivoman, apprehending 

‘ , and thus the 

— hands of Anilai. - ' * 

less prudence and virtue than his brother, 
k- u . ‘e™tory Of Mithndates,a Parthian chieftain of 
the highest rank and connected by marriage with the kine 
surprised hitn by an unexpected attack on the Sabbath, and 
took him prisoner. Contrary to the advice of his more 
desperate associates, he refused to put the captive to death 
md released him. The royal wife of Mithridates, furioS at 
the dispace, instigated her husband to revenge : and tbev 
assembled considerable forces. Anilai, disdaffii^ig to S 
on the strength of his marshes, advanced a great way into 
the plains, where his troops suffered grievously from^want 
of water. In this state they were attacked by Mithridates 
and totally defeated. But desperate adventurers flocked 
from all quarters to the standard of Anilai; his losses were 
speedily restored, and he waged a marauding war and carried 
fire_ and sword into the Babylonian villages. The Babv- 
lonians sent to Nearda, the chief settlement of the W to 

^ unwilling to comply with this order. At length 
surpnsed the camp of the robber, when his 

SS“.dT„M'ti”se““' 

content with vengeance against 
commit dreadful reprisals on the 
whole Jewish population. The Jews, unable to resist, fled 
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m great iiambers to- Seleucia :' sk' years^'a more 

took refuge from a pestilence ■ in' 'the^'^ s city; ' Seleucia 
happened to be divided into two factions ; one of the Greeks, 
the/ other of the Syrians. The; Jews threw themselves into 
the scale, of the Syrians, who thus obtained a superiority, till 
the' Greeks came to terms with the Syrians ; and both parties, 
agreed to fall upon the unhappy Jews. As, many as 50,000 
men were slain. ' The few who escaped lied to Ctesiphon, 
Even - there the enmity of the Seleucians pursued: them; 
and at length the- survivors took refuge in their old quarters, 
Nearda and Nisibis. 

The assassination of Caligula delivered the Jews within the 
Roman dominion from their immediate danger, and ,delayed 
the fatal hour which his madness seemed rapidly hastening. 
Agrippa was in Rome at that critical period, and, during the 
confusion which ensued, he sustained an important part. His 
conduct was honourable to his feelings, as well as to his 
address and influence. He alone paid the last honours to 
his murdered friend and Emperor, He then became mainly 
instrumental in the peaceful re-establish ment of that order of 
things, which, however different from what an ardent lover of 
the old Roman liberty might have desired, was perhaps the- . 
best which the circumstances of the times would admit. He 
persuaded the Senate to abandon their unavailing resistance 
to the infuriated soldiery ; reassured the weak and unambitious 
spirit of Claudius ; and at the same time dissuaded him from 
taking those violent measures against the Senate, to which 
the army were urging him, and which would have deluged 
Rome with blood. ^ 

His services were amply repaid by the grateful Emperor. .;.. 
Agrippa received the investiture of ail the dominions which’;, 
belonged to the Great Herod. Judasa and Samaria were re- .: 
united. with Galilee, Persea, and the 'provinces beyond Jordan,-;;:-^ 
in one kingdom: Abilene, the district at the foot . of Antiii- " 
banus, was added. ■ Herod, his brother, -received the kingdom-;.; 
of Chalcis. -This donation of the Jewish' kingdom was made;; ; 
with the utmost publicity : the edict which announced it con- 

1 This important part assumed by Agrippa in the restoration of tbe empire 
rests on the authority of Josephus, Ant. xix. 4, and B. J., ii. 11. i, 4. The 
Roman historians are silent, except Dion, who says incidentally that Claudius 
made grants to Agrippa : (Tvixirpa^ovri ql ijyeiXQvdap, I. x. p. 670. The 
fact, however, that decrees so favourable to Agrippa and to the Jews were 
issued by Claudius, seems to confirm the supposition that Agrippa rendered 
valuable services to the Emperor on his accession. 
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on Agrippa j and the act was registered 
on a brass tablet, m the Capitol. A treaty was foSS 

‘'Th?£aS‘orr«r ® Emperor and Agrippa, in the Forum.’^ 

in Alescandria -rif ^ signal for new commotions 

m^exandna. The Jews attempted to recover their former 
nghts. Claudius issued a temperate edict, favourable to the 

TlS waf^fon!f"!t city, and confirming their privileges.^ 
the fmS/ ^ ^ second general decree, which secured 

the freedom _ of religious worship to the Jews throughout the 

whh^le/^ the same time_ they were admonished to behave 

Apppa returned to his kingdom in great splendour. He 
displayed the utmost respect for the nation^ religion: he 
J[c“pJe the golden chain which Caligula had 

ranw ih ^ ^ a prisoner, as a memorial of the 

rapid change of human fortune and of the protection of Al- 

^?-°'^®®rved the Mosaic law with great 
exactnp; offered sacrifice every day; and abstained from 
every legal impurity. In all other respects Agrippa aimed at 
remitted the house tax of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.- I'et the sterner zealots looked on with jealousy • 
and wpe he was absent at Cssarea, one Simon assembled 
a number ot the people ; accused him of violating the Law, 
probably on account of his fondness for theatric exhibitions 
pa uemanpd his exclusion from the Temple. Agrippa sent 
for Simon to Cffisarea ; placed him by his side in the public 
theatre, and mildly inquired whether he saw anything contrary 

.Tlie liabbi.aica! writings are, tender to the' memory of A«Tinm* thev 

on the gentleness oRiis disposition. On the eighth da? oMte lLtrof 
wSom sfeit set Yim king overrtel 

iet irpast ^ sUeet m 

A merrj doubtfuj instance of 'his respect for the Law is recorded Instead 
of epxutmg criminals condemned to^ death, he let 'them fight as Fladiators 
m his splendid amphitheatre at Berytus, and kill each other, ^ See next page. 
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to the Law. Simon was silent; upon which Agrippa dismissed 
him without molestation.^ 

The conduct of Agrippa to Silas, one of his faithful followers, 
though more severe, can scarcely be considered as an exception 
to the general mildness of his disposition. Silas had stead- 
fastly adhered to his fortunes, and received as a reward the 
command of his forces. But presuming on his services, he 
was perpetually reminding the king of his tormer low con- 
dition. His insolence, at last, provoked Agrippa to dismiss 
Silas from his employment, and imprison him. Once he 
relented ; but the intractable Silas treated^ his overtures with 
the utmost arrogance ; and Agrippa left him in confinement. 
Asrippa exercised his supreme authority in Jerusalem by 
continually displacing the High Priest. He first deposed 
Theophilus, son of Annas, and substituted Simon, named 
Cantherus, son of Boethus. Afterwards he offered the dignity 
to Jonathan, son of Annas, who declined it, and his brother 
Mathias was appointed. Before the close of his reign he 
degraded Mathias, and substituted Elionffius, son of Simon. 
'Cantherus. . . . 

Agrippa inherited the magnificent taste for building whieb;:, 
distinguished the elder Herod. At Berytus, a city which he 
highly favoured, he built a splendid theatre, where the most 
costly musical exhibitions were displayed ; and in an amphi- 
theatre in the same city, two troops of gladiators, malefactors, 
of 700 each, were let loose upon each other; and thus horribly 
fulfilled the sentence of the Law. 

In Jerusalem he commenced a more useful work. To the 
north of the city, a new suburb, called Bezetha, had growu' 
up: this he encircled with a wall; and was -proceeding to 
strengthen the whole line of fortifications round the city.^ 
But Vibius Marsus, who had succeeded Longinus as Prefect 
of Syria, beheld this proceeding with great suspicion : and, 
■on account of his representations at Rome, Agrippa thought; 
it prudent to desist from the work. 

Marsus watched all the motions of the Jewish monarch 
with the same jealousy. Agrippa, probably with an innocent 
view of displaying his magnificence, assembled five kings at 
a great entertainment in Tiberias : Herod, king of Chalcis, 

1 Joseph. Ant. xix. 7 . 4 . . . 

3 This wall, according to Josephus, would hax^e rendered Jerusalem ira- 
pregnable to the Romans. riyXifcovroy yap 7repL6dXk€ty ijp^aro roTs 'leot- 
irdk^fjLots relxos, i}XtKoy reXeadkp dvijvvTOP ip Pw,«alois 

^oXiopday, B. J,, ii. ii. 6. 



his brother; Antiochus, king of Commagene; Cotys kirn 
of the Lesser Armenia; Sampsieeranus 
Polemon, ling of P„„te. 1 >^0 !■“' 

and Agrippa, oul of wen. f™h to ^4*^4 

imperious Roman sent orders to the several klnCT® i-^ 
themselves into their own teintotl T • ® ° withdraw 
offended; and sent a letter to r?m„r' -^Srippa was greatlj 
the recall of Marsui " to Claudius, earnestly entreating 

the sun tr, X morning rays of 

tne smij, so as to dazzle the eyes of the whol^^ 

excite general admiration. Some of his flttterern^!^’ 

aS„arhS ^ 


of the death of Herod in Acts xii. ar-... 
Christian point of view. Wliat fireunc 
vielleicbt diirch Vergiftung *' (p. ass) 
imane regulations concerning idolatere 
gleanings ; the poor idolater was to bg 
^d, the dead buried like the 
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died in .the;' forty-foxirth year, of his; age,. haviBg. reigned aeveii ^' 
years over 'part" of his dominions^ and , three over the ; wholes ^ 
of Palestine. .He left one' son^: Agrippa'; : an elder, ^ DrasuSs . 
had died in his- infancy ; and three daughters— Drusilla,, mar- , 
ried first to Aziz, king of Emesa, then to, Claudius Felix 
Berenice, married to his brother tlerod,. king of Chalcis; 
and Mariamne. 

The inhabitants of Sebaste and Caesarea, probably the- 
Greek party, . and particularly' his own^ ' soldiers, expressed 
. t^e most brutal ex'ultation ■ at the death .of Agrippa. , .They 
heaped his' memory with reproaches, took the . statues' of, his 
young daughters, carried them to brothels, and there, placing 
. them on the roof, treated them with every kind of indigiiit\^ 
They then made a great feast, to celebrate the' deparfi/re of , the 
king., Claudius heard 'with much indignation of this ungrate- 
ful conduct, and ordered the cohorts in Sebaste and Csesarea 
to be removed ■ into Pontus, and their place to be filled by 
drafts from the legions in Syria. 'Unhappily, this purpose 
was not executed. The troops remained with ' this sentence' 
of disgrace rankling in their hearts, and exasperating them ;; 
to still greater animosity towards the whole Jevdsh nation;;;, 
a chief cause, Josephus adds, of the subsequent disasters.^ ' 


1 fit Kal rots iTtovffi xphvois rwv aeyia'Tiop loufiatots. iyimro (rvpifpopC^p 
dpxijf Tou Kara ^Xo^pop rroXifiov aTrippLara ^aX6wT€S« Ant. six. 9, 2, 
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BOOK XI n 

THE ROMAN GOVERNORS 

1 cstus Albmus Gtssius FJorus — Commencement of the Revolt 

fne /.ealOiS-^Wanahen^Massacre of the Jews in the Provinces- - 
Advance and Defeat of Cestius Gallus. lovinces 

At the decease ot Herod Agrippa, his son, who bore the 
same name, was seventeen years old. He was considered 
^ burthen of royalty ; and Judtea relapsed 

nto a Roman pro«nce. Cassius Longinus was appointed to 
the presidency of Syria; Cuspius Fadus was sent governor 
of Judsea.^ Fadus administered his office with firmness. He 
-found a ci^ war disturbing the district beyond the Jordan. 
Ine inhabitants of Parana, on sorae boundary disoute had 
attacked the Philadelphians. Fadus seized thrL of^ the’ ring- 
leaders ; executed one, named Hannibal, and banished the 
rest. Ihe easy yoke of Agnppa had permitted the robbers 
who pe^etually rose up to waste this fertile country, to gain 
head, Fadus made them feel the vigour of the Roman arm : 
he cleared the whole country of their bands, and put to death 
Ptolemy, a noted captain, who had committed great excesses 
against the Idum^ans and Arabians. Apprehending, it may 
seem, that the High Priest possessed too much independent 
authority, Fadus proceeded to revoke the edict of Vitellius 
by which the custody of the pontifical robes had been sur- 
rendered. He commanded that they should he replaced in 
the gamson of Antonia ; and Longinus himself appeared in 
Jerusaim vnth a considerable force to overawe all resist- 
ance. The Jews appealed to the Emperor, who. at the earnest 
entreaty of young Agrippa, issued an Imperial mandate in 
fevour of the Jews. At the same time Herod, king of 
Chalcis, petiuoned, and obtained the sovereignty over the 
Temple, and the power of nominatmg the High Priest. He 
displaced Cantherus, who had regained the and an- 

pointed Joseph, son of Camith. . ’ f 

This was the second year of a grievous famine, which for 
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Several years prevailed in Judsea. The metropolis derived 
great advantage from the bounty of a royal proselyte, Helena, 
the queen of.Adiabene, a district beyond the Tigris. She* 

, imported vast .quantities of corn from Alexandria and dried’ 
•figs from Cyprus, which she distributed among the lower 
orders. Her son,' Issates, whO' had likewise adopted the 
Jewish faith, sent great sums to Jerusalem, for the same 
charitable purposes. Helena was both the wife and sister, 
according to the 'ancient Persian usage, of Monobazus, king 
oC Adiabene. Izates was the favourite son of that monarch, 

! wno, apprehensive of the jealousy with which he was looked 

on by his brothers, sent him to Abenerig, king of Characene 
(a district on the Persian Gulf), whose daughter he married. 
In that commercial district there was a Jew merchant, named 
Ananias, who was accustomed to have free ingress into the 
women's apartments, probably for purposes of traffic, and 
there seized every opportunity of teaching the religious tenets 
of the Jew'S. Izates became a convert ; and, by a singular 
coincidence, his mother, Helena, at the same time adopted 
the same opinions. On the return of Izates to Adiabene, his 
father made him governor of a district named Carrhse, in 
which, according to tradition, the remains of Noah's ark 
were still to be seen. On the death of his father, Helena 
had the address to secure the succession to the throne for 
Izates. His brother, Monobazus, assumed the crown till 
Izates should arrive ; and the rest of the monarch's sons, by 
different mothers, were thrown, into prison, and were even 
in danger of their lives. Immediately that Izates appeared, 
Monobazus' abdicated the sovereignty ; Izates expressed great 
indignation at the imprisonment of his brethren. Izates was 
so ardent a convert that he insisted on undergoing circum- 
cision. His prudent preceptor, Ananias, from fear lest the 
unpopularity of the measure should make the king odious to 
his subjects, and himself thus be exposed to personal danger, ' 
dissuaded him from his design. But a more zealous Galilean ■ 
insisted that the honour of God was concerned; and the 
monarch immediately, to the great alarm of Ananias, sub- . 
mitted to the rite. Izates was a king of great prudence and 
resolution. By his moderation and address he reinstated ' 
Artabanus, king of Parthia, on his throne, from which he had : 
been driven by his own satraps ; and, afterwards, dissuaded 
his soh; -Bardanes, from entering into a war with the Romans.' 
Bardanes immediately declared war on Izates ; but he was set 
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worsnippers of Jehovah gained royal proselytes, in the West 
hey lost some of their own sons of high rank. TfeL 
the son of Alexander, the Alabarch of Aleindria and Tte 
nephew of the celebrated Philo. The only act Sor£d of 
his short government was the crucifixion of James and Simon 
wo sons ot Judas the Galilean, who had attempted to dis- 
seminate the dangerous doctrines of their father. Notwith- 
i^wever, the famine, by which the land was still 
afflicted— the seditious tenets of the Galilean rebek 
the government of an apostate, which mustTavrSerTS 
gularly odious to the zealous Jews, the province continuedTn 
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At this time Herod, king of Chalcis, died, having once 
more changed the High Priest, and substituted Ananias, 
son of Nebid, for Joseph, the son of Camith. He left sons ; 
particularly Aristobulus, afterwards appointed, by Nero, to 
the kingdom of Lesser Armenia ; but the kingdom of Chalcis, 
and the sovereignty of the Temple, were assigned to young 
Agrippa, who assumed the title of king. 

During the government of Curaanus, the low and sullen 
murmurs which announced the approaching eruption of the 
dark volcano, now gathering its strength in Palestine, became 
more distinct. The people and the Roman soldiery began 
to display mutual animosity. To preserve the peace during 
the crowded festivals in Jerusalem, the Romans mounted a 
guard in the Antonia, and in the adjacent cloister. One of 
these soldiers, to show his contempt for the religious rites 
and usages of the Jews, indecently exposed his person.^ The 
furious populace not only vented their rage on the offender, 
but uttered the most violent reproaches against Cumanus 
himself. The governor immediately ordered his whole forces 
into the Antonia. The affrighted people fled; the narrow 
streets were choked; and 20,000 perished. The sacrifice 
was suspended, and the whole city given up to wailing and 
lamentation. 

This disturbance was scarcely appeased, when another 
succeeded. Near Bethhoron, in the pass about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, a party, half insurgents and half robbers, 
attacked, in the public road, Stephanas, a slave of the 
Emperor, and plundered his baggage. Cumanus sent a 
troop of soldiers to plunder the neighbouring villages, and 
seize the chief persons in them. During this scene of pillage, 
a soldier found a copy of the Law of Moses, and tore it to 
pieces, uttering the most offensive blasphemies. The Jews 
sent a formal deputation before Cumanus to complain of 
the insult; Cumanus, by the advice of his friends, ordered 
the soldier to execution. 

The animosities of the populace and the Roman soldiery 
were not the only conflicting elements in this distracted country; 
the jealousies of the natives began again to break out. The 
road by which the Jews of Galilee went up to the Temple, led 
through the territory of Samaria. The Samaritans waylaid and 
slew many of them. Cumanus, bribed by the Samaritans, re- , , 

1 This ii^ rather differently related in Ant. xx. 5. 3, and B. J. ii. 12, i. 'fhe 
best comment is Horat. Sat. i 9. 70. 
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fused to take cognisance of any complaints. The Jews, headed 
by two valiant robber chieftains, took up arms, and set fire to 
some of the Samaritan villages. Cumanus marched against 
them ; and, with the aid of the Samaritans, defeated them. 
Jerusalem was in an uproar, and, but for the authority and in- 
fluence of the chiefs, the whole people would have risen in 
insurrection. Clad in sackcloth, and with ashes on their heads, 
the priests and rulers passed through the streets, entreating 
the insurgents to lay aside their arms, lest they should bring 
fire and sword on the city, and ruin on the Temple. With 
difficulty the tumult was allayed in Jerusalem, But the whole 
country was in a state of confusion. The Samaritans carried 
their complaints before Ummidius Quadratus, Prefect of Syria. 
The Jews pleaded the wanton aggression of the Samaritans, 
and their bribery of Cumanus. Quadratus deferred his Judg- 
ment, till a short time after, having investigated the affair on 
the spot, he condemned the Samaritans ; but put to death, as 
seditious persons, all the Jews taken by Cumanus, He then 
removed his tribunal to Lydda, where he received information 
that a certain Dortus and others had openly exhorted insur- 
rection against the Romans. Pie ordered the four ringleaders . 
to be crucified ; and sent Ananias, the High Priest, with Annas, 
the captain of the Temple, in chains, for trial at Rome. At 
the same time Cumanus, and Celer, his military tribune, were 
also sent to Rome to answer for their conduct before the 
Ii!rnperor. From Lydda, Quadratus moved to Jerusalem, 
and finding peace entirely re-established, he returned to 
Antioch. 

Great interest was made at Rome by Cumanus, Celer, and 
the Samaritan party ^ but the influence of Agrippa, then at 
Rome, predominated Cumanus. was banished; Celer sent 
to Jerusalem, to be dragged publicly through the streets and 
beheaded; the ringleaders of the Samaritans w^ere put to 
death. 

In evil hour for himself and for his country, Jonathan, who 
had succeeded to the Pligh-priesthood, exerted his influence 
to obtain the appointment of governor of Jud^a for Felix, 
brother of P^allas, afterwards the freed slave and all-powerful 
favourite of the Emperor Kero. According to Tacitus, who 
is quite at variance with the Jewish historian, Felix was already 
in Palestine, as independent governor of Samaria, where he 
had inflamed the civil commotions, and ought to have ap- 
peared with Cumanus as a criminal before the tribunal of 
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Qtiadratus; but Quadratus, dreading his interest at Romcj 
placed him by his own side on the seat of justice, Cumanns 
.was condemned, and suffered the penalty of the crimes of 
Felk as well as of his own. Born a slave, Felix was magni- 
ficent in his profligacy. He had three wives, all of royal blood. 
One of these was the beautiful Drusilla, the daughter of King 
Agrippa the First, whom, by the aid of Simon, a magiciari (by 
some, though improbably, supposed the Simon Magus of the 
Acts), he had seduced from her husband, Azix, king of Emesa.^ 
Mh had carried his complacency so far as to submit to circum- 
cision in order to obtain the hand of Drusilla, who no’w gave 
up her religion to marry Felix. Felix administered the pro- 
vince with the authority of a king, and the disposition of a 
slave. Supported by the interest of Pallas, says Tacitus, he 
thought he might commit all crimes with impunity. The land 
was full of armed robbers, who wasted the country. Felix at 
first proceeded with vigour and severity against them ; but 
afterwards, for his private ends, entered into a confederacy ' 
with some of the most daring.^ The High Priest, Jonathan, 
assuming the privilege of a friend, like the Christian Apostle, 
would reason with him on temperance and righteousness. His 
remonstrances, if at the time they produced the same effect, 
and made -Felix tremble.^ were fatal to himself. Felix, weary 
with his importunity, entered into a secret conspiracy with 
some of the Sicarii, or Assassins, the most extravagant of the 
school of Judas the Galilean.^ These were meff, some fanatics, 
some unprincipled desperadoes, who abused the precepts of 


, 1 These three daughters of Agrippa the First did little honour to thair race 
or their religion ; they vied with each other in profligacy. Drusilla was the 
eldest. The second; Berenice, was married to her uncle, Herod of Chalcis. 
On his death she remained a widow, but in bad repute, as living in incest with 
her brother. By her wealth she tempted Polemo, king of Cilicia, to take her 
to wife, Polemo, another royal proselyte, submitted to circumcision, and cm- - 
braced Judaism with fervour and constancy. She left Poiemo to live a life of 
free indulgence. Mariamne, the third, having repudiated her husband Arche- ‘j 
laus, married Demetrius, the Aiabarch of Alexandria. c 

' ^ ** At non frater ejus, cognemento Felix, pari moderatione agebat, jampri-v 
,dem Judasas impositus, et cuncta malefacta sibi impun6 ratus, tanti potentii 
subnixus." Tac, Ann, xii. 54, Compare the whole passage. 

eacercbit, Drusilili,, Cleopatree et .Antonii nepte, in matrimonium acceptk/" ? 
Tap..;Hist. V, 9.: Compare Suet. Claudius, xxviii. 

* Joseph. Ant. xx. 7. 3. Tac, Ann. xii. 54. See above. 

The *Mi:ichna (Tract Sota, ix, 9) asserts that at the time when these Assassins, . , 
;oi‘Sicarff,, ^multiplied, the sacrifice of a calf, which, according to the law, was 'j" 
i||«nade by the, neighbouring city whenever the body of a murdered man was. 
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the Mosaic law, as authorising the murder of all on whom they 
might affix the brand of hostility to their country and their 
God. Having bribed Doras, the intimate friend of Jonathan, 
through his means Felix sent a party of, these wretches into the 
Temple. With their daggers under their cloaks, they mingled 
with the attendants of the High Priest. They pretended to 
join in the public worship, and suddenly struck dead the un- 
suspecting pontiff, who lay bleeding on the sacred pavement 
From this period, says the indignant Josephus, God hated hi:^ 
guilty city, and disdaining any longer to dwell in his contarni 
nated Temple, brought the Romans to purify with fire the sins 
of the nation.^ 

The crime remained unrevenged and unnoticed. The As- 
sassins, emboldened by their impunity, carried on their dreadful 
work. No man was secure. Some from private enmity, others 
on account of their wealth, as they pursued their peaceful 
occupations, were struck dead by men who passed by, ap-. 
parently unarmed and as peacefully disposed as themselves. 
Even the Temple was .not a place of safety ; the worshipper 
did not know but that the man who knelt by his side wu 
preparing to plunge a dagger to his heart 

Such was the state of the city ; the country was not much 
more secure. The robbers multiplied and grew more bold. 
Nor were these the worst. In every, quarter arose impostors,, 
and pretenders to magic, who, asserting their miraculou^^ 
powers, led the people into desert places, and harangued them 
on the impiety of obedience to the Roman government, Felix 
in vain scoured the country with his horse) as fast as som.. 
were seized and crucified, others arose, and the fanatical spirii; 
of the people constantly received new excitement. The most 
formidable of these men was a Jew of Egyptian birth. 
assembled in the desert, probably that of Quarantania, between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, as many as 30,000 followers. He led 
them to the Mount of Olives, and pointing to the city below, 
assured them that its walls would fall down and admit bis 
triumphal entrance. Felix marched out to attack; him; the 
E^ptian escaped ) but many of his followers were killed, many 
taken, the rest dispersed.® 

1 teal 6e<}»» ... JJ'wfiaiovs iTrayaryeiv ml r§ irbXet HaOdpcriop 
Kai BovXflaP ir^aheip tritp ywai^l Kal riKPOti, ffif}ippdirri&'(u rais ffVfMpapm 
Tifiat, Ant. xx. 8. 5. , ; 

* Compare Acts xxi, 38. ’I'be smmediate followers of the Egyptian were 
probably 4000, as in the Acts. The rabble who Ji>ined him may have reached 
the larger and vaguer number. 15 . J. ii. 13. ; , 
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In the meantime Claudius died, having promoted Agrippa 
from the kingdom of Chaicis to the more extensive dominion — 
the Tetrarchate of Philip, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, 
and Paneas, to which was afterwards added part of Galilee and 
Periea. On the whole, the government of Claudius was favour- 
able to the race of Israel j but rather as subjects of his friend 
Agnppa than as Jews« At one time he closed their synagogues, 
and expelled them from Rome — probably on account of some 
tumult caused by their persecutions of the Christians, Agrippa 
appointed Ismael, son of Fabi, to the Pontificate, vacant since 
the death of Jonathan — though in this interval, probably, a 
kind of illegitimate authority bad been resumed by that Ananias, 
son of Nebid, who had been sent in chains to Rome by Qua- 
dratus, and had been released through the influence of Agrippa. 
It was that Ananias who commanded St. Paul to be smitten 
when he was addressing the people* St. Paul either did not 
know or did not recognise his doubtful title.^ 

Up to this period, according to the representation of the 
Jewish annalist, the Pontificate had remained almost entirely 
uncontaminated by the general licence and turbulence which 
distracted the nation. The priests were in general moderate 
and upright men, who had endeavoured to maintain the peace 
of the city. Now the evil penetrated into the sanctuary, and 
feuds rent the sacred family of Levi. A furious . schism broke 
out between the chief priests and the inferior priesthood 
Each party collected a band of ruffians, and assailed the other 
with violent reproaches, and even with stones. No one inter- 
fered to repress the tumult; and the High Priests are said to 
have sent their slaves to levy by force the tithes which be- 
longed to the inferior class, many of whom in consequence 
perished with hunger. Even the worst excesses of the dagger- 
men seem to have been authorised by the priesthood for their 
own purposes. The forty men who, with the connivance of 
the priests, bound themselves by a vow to assassinate St, 
Paul, if not of the fraternity, recognised the principles of that 
sanguinary crew. 

It was in Caesarea that the events took place which led to 
the final rupture with Rome. This magnificent city had rapidly - 
risen to a high degree of wealth and populousness. It was in- 
habited by two races — the Syrian Greeks, who were heathens, ^ 
and the Jews. The two parties violently contended for the 
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pre-eminence. The Jews insisted on the foundation of the 
city by Herod their king, and on its occupying the site of the 
old Jewish town called the Tower of Straton ; the Greeks ap- 
pealed to the statues and temples erected by Herod himself, 
which clearly proved that Caesarea was intended for a Pagan 
city. I'he feud became gradually more fierce ; tumults and 
bloodshed disturbed the streets. The more aged and prudent 
of the Jews could not restrain their followers. The Jews were 
the more wealthy ; but the Homan soldiery, chiefly levied in 
Syria, took part with their country men. The officers attempted, 
but in vain, to keep the peace; and when Felix himself came 
forth to disperse a party of Jews, who had got the better in an 
affray, they treated his authority with contempt. Felix com- 
manded his troops to charge them. The soldiery were too 
glad to avail themselves of the signal for licence ; many of the 
Jews fell, many were seized, and some of the more opulent 
houses plundered. After the recall of Felix, a deputation of 
each party was sent to Rome, to lay the vrhole case before the 
Emperor, The Jews brought heavy charges against Felix ; but 
the powerful protection of his brother Pallas, now in the highest 
favour with. Nero, secured his impunity. The Greeks, by a 
large bribe to Burrhus, who had been the preceptor of Nero, 
obtained a decree which deprived the Jews of the rights of 
equal citizenship. This decree still further inflamed the con- 
test The Greeks became more and more insulting; the Jews 
more and more turbulent 

In the rest of the province the administration of the rigid 
but upright Porcius Festus caused a short interval of com- 
parative peace. Festus kept down all the bands, whether we 
are to call them robbers or insurgents, and repressed the dagger- 
men.^ His soldiers put to death an impostor who had led 
multitudes into the desert. 

At this period King Agrippa resided in Jerusalem, in the 
palace of the Asmonean princes, w^hich stood on the cHffi of 
Mount Sion, towards the Temple. In front of this was the 
Xystus, an open colonnade, which was connected by a bridge 
with the Temple. Agrippa reared a lofty building in this 
palace, which commanded a beautiful prospect of the whole 
city, particularly of the Temple courts. Reposing on his 
couch he might see the whole course of the religious cere- 

r The Sicarii, so called from a kind of sword or dagger which they carried, 
about the siae of the Persian acinace, but curved like the Roman sica, Joseph. 
Ant. XX, 8 . 10, 
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monies. The priesthood were indignant at the intrusion, and 
hastily ran up a wall, on the western side of their own court, 
by which they intercepted not merely the view of the king, 
but that of the Roman guard which was mounted in the outer 
western portico. Agrippa and Festus ordered the demolition 
of this walL The Jews demanded permission to appeal to 
Nero; Festus consented, and a deputation of ten, beaded 
by Ismael, the High Priest, and Hilkiah, the keeper of the 
treasury, set off to Rome. There they obtained the interest 
of Poppcea, the profligate empress of Nero, whom Josephus 
describes as devout, as if she had been inclined to the Jewish 
religion : if so, she was no very creditable proselyte. Through 
her interest the wall was permitted to stand, but the High 
Priest and treasurer were detained at Rome. Agrippa seized 
the opportunity of appointing another High Priest — Joseph, 
named Cabi, son of Simon Cantheriis, Soon after, he de- 
graded Joseph, and appointed Annas, the fifth son of Annas, 
in Jewish estimation the happiest of men, for he himself had 
been High Priest, and had seen his five sons and his son-in- 
law, Caiaphas, successively promoted to that dignity.^ Annas 
united himself to the sect of the Sadducees, if he did not 
inherit those doctrines from his father. The Sadducees were 
noted for their rigid administration of the law i and while the 
place of the Roman governor was vacant, Annas seized the 
opportunity of putting to death James the Just, and others . 
of the Christians, at the feast of the Passover.^ But the act 
was unpopular^ and Agrippa deprived him of the priesthood, 
and appointed, Jesus, son of Damnai 
Unhappily for this devoted country, the upright Festus died 
in Judsea, and Albinus arrived as his successor. With the, 
rapacious Albinus, everything became venal At first he pro- 
ceeded with severity against the robbers, but in a short time ; 
began to extort enormous ransoms for their freedom. Thisl 
was little better than to set a price on robbery and assassina- 
tion. In the meantime the taxes were increased, and the 75 
wasted country groaned under the heaviest burthens. Two ' 
men alone grew rich amid the general distress, the Roman *': 
governor and Ananias, formerly High Priest, who, keeping;’ 
both’ Albinus and the High Priest in pay, committed all kinds . 
of '^TOtrages, seizing the tithes of the inferior priesthood, who':5 


werel;;again,, SO reduced that many of them died of famine.:*: 



1 Joseph. Ant. xx, 9. x. 
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Ananms was too wealthy a prize to escape the robbers who 
infested the country. In the open day, and at the time of 
a festival, they seized the scribe of Eleazar, captain of the 
guard, who was probably the son of Ananias, carried him off, 
and demanded as a ransom the release of ten of their com- 
panions who w^ere in prison, Ananias persuaded Albinus, no 
doubt by a great bribe, to comply. Encouraged by this 
success, whenever any one of the Assassins was taken, they 
seized one of the dependants on Ananias, and demanded an 
exchange. 

Agrippa, as if he foresaw the approaching danger, began to 
prepare a place of retreat. He enlarged the city of Cjesarea 
Philippi (Paneas), and called it Neronias. But his chief ex- 
penditure was made at Berytus, where he built a theatre, and 
at great cost provided for the most splendid exhibitions. He 
likewise distributed corn and oil ; collected a noble gallery of 
statues and copies from the antique ; in short, be transferred 
to that city the chief splendour of his kingdorn. This liberality ■ 
to a foreign city was highly unpopular at Jerusalem. ■ ■ The de- 
gradation , of Jesus, son of Damnai, and the appoinitment of 
Jesus, , son of Gamaliel, increased the general discontent. Each 
of these rival High Priests had his party, who attacked each 
other in the streets; in short, every one who had wealth or 
powder assembled his armed adherents. Ananias, as the richest,, 
got together the strongest band; and two relatives of Agrippa, 
Saul and Gostobar, appeared at the head of their own follQwers,^ 
plundering on all sides without scruple. Albinus aggravated 
the mischief. Plaving heard of his intended recall, he brought 
forth all the malefactors, who crowded the prisons, executed 
the most notorious, but allowed the rest to pay their ransoms. 
Thus the prisons were empty, but the whole province filled 
with these desperate ruffians. The completion of the works 
in the Temple added to the multitude of the idle and un- 
employed-eighteen thousand workmen were discharged. The 
more prudent of the people dreaded the letting loose this vast 
number of persons, without employment, on society ; and with 
no less forethought they apprehended the accumulation of vast 
treasures in the Temple, which had hitherto been for the most 
part profitably employed on the public buildings, and would 
now serve no purpose but to excite the rapacity of the Komans. 
They petitioned that the eastern portico might be raised to 
a greater degree of magnificence. Agrippa, w*ho was entrusted 
by the Emperor with the command over the Temple, refused 
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their request, but permitted them to pave the city with stone. 
He afterwards deposed Jesus, son of Gamaliel, and appointed 
Matthias, the last legitimate High Priest of Jerusalem. 

Nothing was wanting to fili the measure of calamity which 
this fruitful and once happy land was to exhaust, but the 
nomination of a governor, like Gessius Floras, who made the 
people look back with regret to the administration of the rapa- 
cious Albinos. Albinus at least dissembled his cruelties and 
exactions. Relying on the protection of the Empress, who 
was attached to his wife Cleopatra by long friendship and 
kindred disposition, Floras made an ostentatious display of 
ins oppressions. Without compunction and without shame, 
as crafty as he was cruel, he laid deliberate schemes of iniquity, 
by vt^hich, at some distant period, he was to reap his harvest 
of plunder. He pillaged not only individuals, but even com- 
munities, and seemed to grant a general indemnity for spolia- 
tion, if be was only allowed his fair portion of the plunder. 
Many villages and towns were entirely deserted; the in- 
habitants left their native country to fly beyond the reach 
of his administration. Cestius Gallus, a man of a congenial 
spirit, commanded in Syria. The fear of Fiorus, as long as 
Cestius remained in Syria, prevented the Jews from appealing 
to his tribunal ; they would not have been suffered to arrive 
there in safety. But when Cestius, during the days preceding 
the Passover, visited Jerusalem, three millions of suppliants, 
that is, the whole population assembled for the great annual 
feast, surrounded him, and entreated his interference. Fiorus 
stood by the side of Cestius, turning their complaints into, 
ridicule. Cestius, however, promised that he would use his 
interest with. Fiorus to treat them with greater moderation, 
and Fiorus, without further reproof, was permitted to escort 
his colleague in iniquity, on his way to Antioch, as far as 
Csesarea. 

In the meantime wild and awful prodigies, thus the Jewish 
annalist relates, had filled the timid with apprehensions of the 
approaching desolation. But the blind and desperate multi- 
tude neglected all these signs of Almighty wrath. A comet, ' 
which had the appearance of a sword, hung above the city for 
a whole year. While the people were assembled at the feast 
of unleavened bread, at the sixth hour of the night, a sudden 
light,, as bright as day, shone about the altar and the Temple, 1 
and continued for nearly half-an-hour. A cow led forth to 1 
sacrifice, brought forth a calf. The inner gate on the side 
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of the Temple looking eastward was of brass, and of such 
immense weight as to require twenty men to close it in the 
evening* It was fastened by strong iron bolts, let into the 
stone door-posts. Suddenly this gate few open, and it was 
with much difficulty that all the assembled guard could reclose 
it. This the vulgar considered a good omen, as indicating 
that God had opened the gate of blessing: but the wise 
more sadly interpreted it as a manifest sign of the insecurity 
of the Temple, and that it prefigured the opening of the 
gate of the Holy Place to the enemy. A few days after this 
festival, a still more incredible circumstance occurred ; such, 
says Josephus, as would appear a fable, had it not been at- 
tested by eye-witnesses, and justified by the subsequent events. 
Before sunset, chariots and armed squadrons were seen in the 
heavens ; they mingled and formed in array, so as to seem to 
encircle the city in their rapid and terrific career. And on 
the Pentecost, when the priests on duty entered by night into 
the Temple, they said that they heard a movement and a 
noise, and presently the voice as it were of a great host, which 
said, “ Let us depart hence. More alarming still I while the 
city was yet at peace and in prosperity, a countryman named 
Jesus, son of Ananus, began suddenly to cry aloud in the 
Temple — mice from the east! a voice from the west! a 
voice from the four winds! a voice against Jerusalem and agumst 
the l^empief a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides! a 
voice against the whole people ! ” Day and night in the narrow 
streets of the city he went along repeating these words with 
a loud voice. Some of the leaders seized him, and had him 
severely beaten. He uttered no remonstrance, no entreaty 
for mercy, he seemed entirely regardless about his own person, 
but still went on reiterating bis fearful burthen. The magis- 
trates then apprehended him, and led him before Albinus, the 
Roman governor \ there he was scourged till his bones could 
be seen, he uttered neither shriek of pain, nor prayer for 
mercy, but raising his sad and broken voice as loud as he 
could, at every blow cried out, Woe^ woe to Jerusalem ! Albinus 
demanded who he was, and whence he came? he answered 
not a word. The Roman at length supposing that he was 
mad, let him go. All the four years that intervened before 
the war, the son of Ananus paid no attention to any one, and 
never spoke, excepting the same words, Woe^ woe to Jerusalem 1 
He neither cursed any one who struck him, nor thanked any 
one who gave him food. His only answer was the same mekn- 
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choly presage. He was particularly active during the festivaisj 
and then with greater frequency, and still deeper voice, he cried,. 
W^e, woe to the city and to the Temple / At length, during the' 
siege, he suddenly cried out, Woe^ woe to myself I and was struck'^ ' 
dead by a stone from a balista. / 

It is not improbable that the prophecies of the approaching 
ruin of Jerusalem disseminated by the Christians might add to ^,j 
the general apprehension. Mingled as they were with the mass 
of the people, their distinct assurances that their Divine Teacher 
had foretold the speedy dissolution of the state, could scarcely •: 
remain unknown, especially when, in obedience to the com- i] 
mand of Christ, they abandoned Jerusalem in a body, and 4 
retreated to Pella, a town beyond the Jordan. 

There was another sign, which might have given warning t<S^ 
the political sagacity or to the humanity of the Romans, uponl; 
the nature of , the approaching contest, as showing how im-^' 
mense a population they were thus driving to desperation, andfl 
what horrible carnage would be necessary, before they couldS^ 
finally subdue the rebellious province. , When Cestius Gallus^' 
was at Jerusalem, at the time of the Passover, he inquired the . 
number of Jews present from all quarters. The priests counted ■ V 
/ the lambs sacrificed, and found 555,600. None but Jews, and' * 
those free from legal impurities, might sacrifice. Reckoning at If! 
a low average of ten to each lamb, the numbers were 2,556,000, 

; Josephus supposes that three millions would not have been aa'"l; 
' immoderate calculation.^ ■ / 

The fatal fame finally broke out from the. old feud a| 

. Caesarea.^ The decree of Nero had assigned the magistracy 
of that city to the Greeks. It happened that the Jews had «4 
? synagogue, tlie, ground around which belonged , tp a Greet 
Por mis spot the Jews offered a much higher . price than it 
worth. .. It, was refused ; and to annoy them as tnucli as possiblej 
the owper set up some mean shops and buildings upon it, and! 
rendered the appipaph to the synagogue as narrow and diffif 
I, cult as he could. .The more hot-headed of the Jewish youtip 
l^pterrupted the workmen. The men of greater wealth anJ 
and among. them John, a publican, collected th(| 
of eight talents, and sent it ,as a bribe to Floras, tha ' 

^ " %ht, interfere and stop the building. Tlorus received th4| 

great promises, and immediately set outrfroi 
fdf Sebaste, in order “to leave fufl scope for the, rip 

«■ ‘•'’S’, ,, , . \ 

lihese .numbers below. . . , , « p, J, 
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On the follo^ng day, a Sabbath, while the Jews were crowdittg^ 

' to the synagogue, a man overset an earthen vessel m the way, 

; and began to sacrifice birds upon -it. It has bead Conjectured ^ 
;2that this was a particularly offensive jest heathens 

;;i generally represented the ancestors of the JeWs to been 
: expelled from Egypt, as a race of lepers ; and since bird^ , were 
’ the first sacrifice appointed in cases ofieprqsy, it was most ’ 

/ likely meant to gall the old wound.”^ However that miy be, 

; tiie more violent Jews, furious at the affront, attacked the , 
Greeks. The Greeks were already in arms, waiting this Signal ' 
for the affray, Jucundus, the governor, attempted in vain to 
appease the tumult, till at length the Jews, being worsted, took 
up the books of their Law, and went away to Is^rbata, about ^ 
seven and a half miles distant. John the Publican, with twelve 
of the highest rank, went to Samaria to Floras, implored his . 
assistance, and modestly reminded him of the eight talents he 
had received. Floras threw them into prison with every mark 
of indignity. ^ 

The news of this outrage and injustibe spread'll Tdif^re&'l'' , 
The city was in a. state.^of 

deliberate p^^pose ofcW|TtJS'fe‘MyeThe people io in^Urrebtioni "'n ^ 

■ ■■ fomer ■■oppressions;' 'irtiight'-'' be ‘ 

bt ^ar, and’ that he rhight'have better * 
opjpbt^umties for plunder. He seized this critical moment to 
de^^^tid seventeen talents from the sacred treasury under pre- . 
tence of CsesaPs necessities. The people assembled around 
the Temple with the loudest outcries. The name bf Floras 
was passed from one to another with every epithet ' of hatred 
and contempt. Some carried about a basket^ entreating' alihs 
for the poor beggar, Florus. Neglecting entirely the tumult. ' 
in C^sarea, Floras advanced with dl the force he could collect 
against Jerusalem. Tb his disappointment, the people, instead 
. of i maintaining ttieif seditious demeanour, endeavoured to 
escite lus clqmency" by the most submissive and humiliating 
conduct. 'They crowded forth, received hfe army with accla- 
mations, and hailed the Procurator himself as a public bene- 
;;?factQr. ’feut/FIoms was too kqen-sighted to be imposed upon 
'■ ^'iJthksV'ui^eriled^ marks of popularity. ‘He chose ^to 
/ meander nothing but the insults and contumely with which hk 
[ narke Md 'been 'treated. lie 'sent forward Capito with fifty ' 
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horse, commanding the people to disperse ; they obeyed, and 
retreating to their houses, passed the night in trembling expec- 
tation of his vengeance. 

Fiorus took up his quarters in the Palace.^ In the morning 
his tribunal was erected before the gates. The High Priest 
and the leaders of the people (probably the. Sanhedrin) were 
summoned to attend. Fiorus demanded the surrender of ail 
those who had insulted his name, and added, if the heads of 
the people refused or delayed, he should proceed against them 
as responsible for the offence. The priests represented the 
general peaceable disposition of the city, and entreated his 
forbearance, throwing the blame on a few hot-headed youths,, 
whom it was impossible to detect, as all had repented, and 
none would confess their guilt At these words Fiorus broke 
out into the most violent fury; he gave the signal to his troops 
to plunder the upper market, and put to death all they met 
The soldiery were but too ready instruments of his cruelty. 
They cleared the market, then broke into the houses, pillaged 
them, and put to death the inhabitants. The narrow streets 
were crowded with fugitives ; many who escaped the sword ; 
were trampled to death. Unoffending citizens were seized,, 
carried before Fiorus, scourged and crucified. Of men, women, 
and children, for neither age nor sex was spared, there fell that , 
day 5600. Fiorus paid no regard to the sacred rights of 
Roman citizenship ; some freemen of the first distinction, for ^ 
many of the Jews had attained even the equestrian rank, were v 
scourged and executed with their meaner countrymen, ^ 

Agrippa was absent in Egypt, but his sister Berenice was in | 
Jerusalem, in pursuance of a religious vow. She sent repeated | 
messages to Fiorus, imploring him to stay the fury of his | 
.soldiers; and even herself, in her penitential attire, with her' I 
hair shorn and with naked feet, stood before his tribunal. The 
Roman was deaf to her entreaties; he had no ear but for the | 
accounts of wealth, which was brought in, every hour, in great. I 
masses. Even in the presence of Berenice, her miserable I 
countrymen were scourged and hewn down. She herself was | 
obliged to take refuge in one of the royal residences, and dared | 
not go to rest, lest the soldiers should force their way through 
her feeble guard. * - 1 

T^, next day multitudes assembled in the scene of the 
mas^tr^ the upper market-place; and among the wailings : 
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for the dead were heard but half-suppressed execrations and 
menaces against the cruel Floras* The chief heads of the city 
with the priests were in the greatest alarm ; they tore their 
robes, rushed among the people, addressed them individuaiiy 
with the most earnest supplications not again to provoke the 
anger of the governor. The populace, partly out of respect, 
partly out of fear, quietly dispersed. 

Florus and his satellites alone were grieved at this pacifica- 
tion ; he determined, if possible, to renew these profitable 
tumults. He sent for the priests and leaders, and commanded 
them, as the last proof of their submission, to go forth and 
receive, with the utmost cordiality, two cohorts of troops who 
were advancing from Csesarea. The priests assembled the 
people in the Temple, made known the orders of Florus, and 
exhorted them to obedience. The more turbulent did not 
disguise their seditious intentions. Then all the priesthood, 
the Levites, the musicians and singers in their sacred vest- 
ments, fell upon their knees and supplicated the people, that 
they would not bring down certain ruin on the whole city, or 
give excuse to the rapacious plunderer to profane the Holy 
Place, and pillage the sacred treasures of God. The priests 
of the highest rank, with robes rent and ashes on their heads, 
went about, calling on the most influential by name, and urging 
with the most solemn vehemence, that however degrading the 
submission to the commands of Florus, it. was a trifling sacrifice, 
if it might, avert the desolation of the city, and all the horrors 
of war : that it would be the height of madness to allow them.- 
seives to be borne away by a few of the factious or misguided 
populace, whom they, the rather, ought to overawe with their 
authority. ^ ^ 

They succeeded in allaying, for the time, the enraged multi- 
tude ; the more turbulent were silenced, as menaces were 
mingled with entreaties ; and the chief priests led forth the 
whole populace in peaceful array. The procession, in obe- 
dience to their admonitions, welcomed the cohorts with ■ ap- 
parent gladness. The cohorts, who had received their secret 
instructions from Florus, advanced in sullen silence, not con- 
descending to .return the greetings. The more violent Jews 
took fire, and broke out into audible imprecations against 
Floras, The troops turned upon them; struck them with 
their staves; the horsemen rode over them, and trampled 
them down ; many were bruised, many wounded. At the 
gates there was a violent rush to ,, obtain entrance. Those 
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behind pressed on those before ; the horsemen came trampling 
on, and forcing their way through the dense mass; numbers 
fell, pushed down by their own people, or under the hoofs of 
the horses; their bodies were so crushed and mangled, that 
when they were taken up for burial, they could not be dis- t 
, tinguished by- their friends. 

The soldiery still kept on, advancing, and driving the multi- „ , 
tude before them, or riding over them, all through the suburb ^ 
of Bezetba, Their object was to press forward, and gain ^ 
possession at the same time of the Antonia and the Temple. 

At this moment Florus sallied from the Palace, and attempted . If 
to force his way to that part of the castle which joined the, 
Temple, but without success: for the people blocked up the ,7! 
narrow streets, so that his men could not cut their way through 
the living masses, and were themselves beaten down by stones 
and missiles from the roofs of the houses. They retreated 
" thei^ quarters. The insurgents, apprehending that the enemy 
might force their way from the Antonia to the Temple, cut off 
the porticoes and galleries which connected them. This bold:| 
measure made Florus despair of succeeding in his main object, 
the plunder of the sacred treasury during the confusion, Hd'?? 
suspended the attack, sent for the chief priests and rulers, andv’ * 
proposed to evacuate the city ; but offered to leave a guard off 
sufficient' force to preserve the peace. They entreated him 
leave only one cohort, and that, not the one which had beenj' 
engaged against the people. On these terms, Florus retired 
unmolested to Csesarea. ^ ^ | 

^ But Florus did not yet despair of inflaming the province^ 
an open war on more advantageous termsi 
'• He sept to his superior officer, Cestius lOaUUs, ; an artfu^ 
representation of the tumults, in which all the blahie was laiC 
/bn^the intractable and rebellious spirit Of ''the Jews, whose 
unprovoked and wanton insults on the Roman authority had 
icalled for instant and exemplary justice. The Jews on their^' 
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fjpartrwere not remiss. , The Rulers and Berenice sent the most 


f ilching' accounts of the terrible rapacity and cruelty of Florus^ 
J troops. Cestius summoned a council ; in which it wai^ 

I>%e§dl1)^ed tot he should repair in person to Jerusalem, to exaf 

' of the revol^ to punish the guilty, ar 

' ■' 

mypfiihfene’^ehtrfor^^^^ Neopolitanlis, a cehturibE 
At Jamnia, Ne6politanus''^me 
ffiewn ^hi$' return > froffi^Egypt;^ an^ 
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cated to him the object of his mission.! Before they left, 
Jamnia, a deptitation of the priesthood and heads of, the, 
people appeared, to congratulate Agrippa on,, his retuna. 
Agrippa artfully dissembled . his compassion^ and even affected 
to reprove the turbulent ^conduct of his ‘countrymen, a About 
. seven or eight miles from Jerusalem, Neopolitanus an^'Agrippa 
were met by a more mournful procession. . The people were 
preceded by the wives of those , who had been, slam. Ti^' 
women, with wild shrieks and, outcries, called on Agrippa for 
protection; and recounted to Neopolitanus, all the , miseries 
they had undergone from the cruelty- of Floras. On the^ 
entrance of the king and the Roman into the city, they were, 
led to the ruined market-place, and shown the shops that had . 
been plundered, and the desolate houses where the inhabitants^ 
had been massacred. Neopolitanus having passed , through 
the whole city, and found it in profound peace, went up to, 
the Temple, pa-id his adorations there in the court of ^ the 
Gentiles, exhorted the people to 
meanour, and returned to 
Agrippa, on 

Nero. " He ' assembled tWi'/ 

whple’ ihalthftd^ befor^ the Xystus, and taking his seat in a 
lofty.p4l the Palace, with Berenice by his side, commenced,, 
a ippg .harangue. He enlarged on the prospect of a milder 
,, government than that which had recently afflicted them, when , 
the real , state of the province should reach the ears , of the , 
Emperor.'- 'He urged that their hopes of independence were 
, vain : if they could not resist part of the Rpman^pfpes.unddr ' 
Pompey, how could they expect to make any effectual stru^le ’ 
when the Romans wielded thp power pf the whole universe ?. 

. He adduced the example of all other hations, Greeks, Germans, ’ 
Gauls, Africans, Asiatics, who were held in submission by a 
few Roman, troops ^ finally, he dwelt on the horrors of war, 
and the danger. of destruction which they would bring on the 
city and the' Holy Place. He ended in tears, and . his sister 
:wept aloud, The. people, with one voice, cried out, that they 
. ^had taken arms, not against the Romans, but against Floras. 
Agrippa ti^plied, that thP, refusal of tribute, and ,the demolition 
oT^elg^feries -which; united the Antonia with the ^Temple,' 
werS“^pV|^fc^‘Wts/of !>war against Rome! He exhorted them 
; forthwith to.discbarge their , tribute, and repair the buildingi 
. The people. obeyed. The king and Berenice joined eagerly 
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porsoBS were sent out to collect the arrears of trihute, and 
forty talents were speedily brought in. Xhe war seemed at 
an end; and Agrippa might entertain the lofty satisfaction 
of having by his influence averted inevitable ruin from his 
country, profanation and sacrilege from the Temple of his 
God. The cornfields and vineyards of Judma might yet 
escape the trampling havoc of armed squadrons ; the city 
at its festivals receive its gay and cheerful inhabitants ; the 
Temple resound with the uninterrupted music and psalmody 
of the whole united nation. Vain hope ! the fire was only- 
smothered, not extinct. In an evil moment, Agrippa at- 
tempted to persuade the people to render the usual allegiance 
to Florus, until the Emperor should send another governor 
in his place. At the sound of that name, all influence and 
authority fell, as it were by magic, from the person of Agrippa. 
The populace rose, began to assail him, first with insulting 
language, afterwards with stones; they even ordered him to 
leave the city. Despairing, at the same time, of being of any 
farther use, and indignant at this treatment, Agrippa, having 
sent certain of the leaders to Florus, in order that he might 
nominate some of them to collect the tribute, retreated to his 
own kingdom, and left the ungrateful city to its fate. 

Still the more prudent of the higher orders entertained hopes 
of quelling the tumult, and averting the storm. But every day 
the breach became more inevitable. The important fortress 
named Masada stood on the brow of a hill, at no great 
distance from the Dead Sea, near the fertile spot called the 
gardens of Engeddi. It was a place of great strength, origi- 
nally built by Jonathan the Maccabean, and fortified at great 
expense by Herod. Some of the bolder and more zealous of 
the war party contrived to obtain entrance into this post, put 
the Roman garrison to the sword, and openly unfolded the 
banner of revolt. In the city a still more decisive measure 
was taken. It had been the custom to receive the gifts and 
sacrifices of foreign potentates in the Temple; and since the 
time of Julius (^sar, according to the policy of Rome, 
offerings had been regularly made, in the name of the 
Emperor, to the national God of the Hebrews. Eleazar, 
the son of Ananias, the chief priest, who then commanded 
the guard in the Temple, had the ambition of becoming the 
head of the war faction. He persuaded the lower orders of 
the oflSciating priests to reject the Imperial offerings, and to 
make a regulation that from that time no foreigner should be 
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allowed to sacrifice in the Temple. This was a direct renun- 
ciation of allegiance. The Roman party, or rather that party 
which was anxious to preserve peace, made a strong but 
unavailing effort. The chief priests, Joined by the heads of 
the Pharisees, who as yet had maintained great influence over 
the populace, met in frequent council They agreed to 
I assemble the people in the quadrangle of the Temple, which 

I was before the great brazen gate which looked to the east : 

I this was called also the Gate of Nicaiior.^ They addressed 

I them in strong language, representing the honour and w'ealth 

' that the Temple had long obtained by the splendid donations 

I of forei^ers. They urged that this act amounted to an open 

j declaration of war; that it was not merely inhospitable, but 

; impious, to preclude strangers from offering victims, and 

i kneeling in worship before God; that they would consider 

j such a decree an act of inhumanity against an individual: 

how much greater then must it be against the Emperor and 
the whole Roman people! Above all, the Jews must take 
heed lest, by prohibiting others to sacrifice, they bring upon 
themselves the same prohibition ; and thus, having as it were 
outlawed the rest of the world, be themselves condemned to a 
more fatal outlawry. They then brought fonvard those who 
I were thought best acquainted with the precedents and customs 
} of the Temple worship. The learned in the law unanimously 
( declared that it was the ancient and immemorial usage to 
receive the offerings of strangers. The violent faction paid 
not the least attention to argument or remonstrance; the 
lower order of priests openly refused to officiate. The pacific 
party made one effort more. They sent one deputation, 
headed by Simon, son of Ananias, to Fiorus; another to 
Agrippa, headed by his relatives, Saul, Antipas, and Costobar, 
entreating them to march instantly on Jerusalem, or all would 
be lost. These were glad tidings to Fiorus, who saw, in quiet 
and ferocious delight, the progress of the mutiny. He did 
not condescend to reply. Agrippa, still anxious to preserve 

1 TTpb iriSXiys .... ijns rod hdov kpov r^rpaiXfjkPTj irphs 

dpaT 6 \ 7 )p ^Xtov. B. J. ii. X7. 3. 

Some of the later Jewish writers make much of this assembly. Their groat 
object is to show that during all this period, including the crucifixion of Christ 
and the persecution of his followers, there was no legitimate Sanhedrin, no 
representative body, whose acts could fairly be held as national. I am not 
convinced by their arguments. They add that throughout there was a struggle 
between the two great schools of Jewish teaching, the milder and more yielding 
' school of Hillel, the sterner and bolder school of Schammai. 
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the city and Temple, sent immediately 3000 horse from 

Auranitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis, commanded by Darius 
and Philip the son of Jacimus. 

On the arrival of these troops, the chiefs of the people made 
themselves masters of the upper city. The insurgents, under 
Eleazar, who now appeared openly at the head of the war 
' faction, occupied Acra and the Temple. The tv/o parties 
began to assail each other with missiles and^ slings. Bands 
occasionally met and fought band to hand. The royal troops 
had the advantage in discipline, the insurgents in ^courage. 
The Temple was the. great object of the struggle. For seven 
days affairs remained in this state, neither party obtaining any 
positive advantage. The following day was the festival of 
wood-caiTying, in which it was the custom for every individual 
among the Jews to contribute a certain supply of wood for 
the fire of the altar, which was never allowed to go out The 
insurgents refused to admit the more distinguished of the 
opposite party j w^liile they themselves received a great acces- 
' ^sion of strength, .: .. With the meaner people, .who were permitted^-- 
to enter the Temple, stole in a great number of the Zealots, 
called the Assassins, These desperadoes infused new daring 
as well as strength. They made a vigorous attack on the 
upper city, the royal troops gave way; the victorious in- 
surgents set fire to the house of Ananias, the chief priest, to 
the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice, and to the public archives, 
in which the . bonds of the debtors were registered. In this 
proceeding all the debtors eagerly took their side, and assisted 
in cancelling their debts by destroying the records. This 
measure was as politic as it was daring ; it annihilated at one 
blow the influence of the wealthy, who being generally their 
creditors, had belbre this the poorer people entirely in their 
power. Some of the priests and heads of the people concealed 
themselves in the sewers ; others, for the time more fortunate, 
secured the upper towers of the Palace, and closed the gates. 
Among the latter were Ananias and his brother, Hezekiah, and 
those who were obnoxious, as having been deputed to Agrippa,. 
Flushed with their victory, the insurgents retired to rest 

The next day they attempted a much more daring enterprise. 
A feeble garrison .still held the important fortress, the Antonia, 
which, if better manned, might long have resisted the attacks 
of undisciplined soldiers. In two days the insurgents carried 
this citadel, put the garrison to the sword, and burnt the keep. 
They then , turned against the Palace, where tire miserable 
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remains of the royal party had taken refuge. They divided 
themselves into four troops, and made a simultaneous attempt 
to scale the walls. The few defenders, distracted by these 
separate attacks, dared not venture on a sally, but contented 
themselves with striking down the assailants as they climbed 
singly up the battlements. Many of the insurgents fell. 
Night and day the conhict lasted; the besiegers expecting 
that the royal troops would speedily be reduced by famine* — 
the.' besieged, that their tumultuary assailants: would grow weary ^ 
of the attack. 

In the meantime a new leader arose, who had hereditary 
claims on the ardent attachment of the Zealots. Judas the 
Galilean had been the first who had openly declared the 
impiety .of , owning .any king but :God5 and had'.'denounead- 
the payment ; of ■ tribute , to Casar, and all acknowledgment;.'; 
,:of' foreign, .authority, as tim against the principles of 
Mosaic .constitution. These doctrines, after having , long fer- 
mented in secret, and only betrayed themselves in local 
tumults or temporary insurrections, were now espoused, as it 
were, by the whole nation. Judas himself, not long after his 
outset on. his career, and his two elder sons, during the 
government of Tiberius Alexander, had fallen martyns to 
their opinions. Ail eyes were now turned on Manahem,^ , 
a younger son, who they hoped would maintain the lofty 
principles of his father with better success. Manahem sud- 
denly appeared in the conquered fortress of Masada, plun- 
dered the armoury of Herod, and, girt with a resolute and. 
confident band, approached Jerusalem. The gates flew open, 
and he entered the city in royal pomp ; he was admitted at 
once as the captain of their forces, and gave orders to press 
the siege of the Palace. The Palace still bravely held out; 
the assailants had no battering engines, and, when they at- 
tempted to mine the Tvalls, they were beaten down by stones 
and javelins from above. They began, therefore, a mine at 
a considerable distance, and when they got under one of the 
towers, they carried in a great quantity of wood, and set it on 
hre. The flames caught the timbers of the foundations, and 
the tower fell with a tremendous crash. The insurgents were 
already ntshing to the assault, when they found ihemselyes 
, checked by a second wall, which the besieged had built wnthin. 
During this consternation of the assailants, the garrison sent 

^ Josephus calis him 6 
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to demand terms. The insurgents readily granted safe passage 
to the troops of Agrippa and to the Jews, who marched out, 
leaving the few Roman soldiers in the most desperate condi- 
tion, without a hope of cutting their way through the countless 
multitudes of their assailants, and, even if they should submit 
to the disgrace of surrendering on conditions, almost certain 
that those conditions would not be kept. They retreated to 
the three strong towers which Herod had built, and called 
liippicos, Phasaelis, and Mariamne. Manahem and his fol- 
lowers broke into the Palace, slew the few who had not made 
good their retreat, plundered the baggage, and set fire to their 
encampment 

The following morning Ananias was discovered, with his 
brother, liexekiah, in an aqueduct leading to the Palace : they 
were put to death without remorse. The towers were sur- 
rounded, so as to prevent any chance of escape. Manahem 
grew intoxicated with success ^ he already assumed all the 
state of a king, and maintained his authority with the most 
unsparing bloodshed. The death of Ananias was an unpopular 
measure ; yet probably this, as well as other sanguinary acts, 
might have been pardoned. But Eleazar did not patiently 
endure that the supreme authority, for which he had so subtly 
plotted and so resolutely dared, should thus be wrested at 
once from his hands. His partisans began to murmur, that 
they had only changed a Roman tyrant for one home-born : 
that Manahem, though he had no claim or title to this supe- 
riority, had insolently gone up to worship in the Temple, in 
royal attire, and surrounded by his guards. The populace 
rose on the side of Eleazar, and began to stone the adherents 
of Manahem. , His followers fled. Many were slain outright, 
many in places of concealment A few with Eleazar, the son 
of Jair, a relation of Manahem, made good their retreat to 
Masada, Manahem himself was taken, having fled to a part 
of the city called Ophlasj he was dragged forth, and put to 
death with great cruelty. Many of his partisans, one Absalon 
in particular, shared his fate. Thus fell Manahem, v/ho, if he 
had united discretion with his courage, might have given the 
insurgents what they felt the want of during the whole war— 
an acknowledged leader, who might have concentrated the 
resources and consolidated the strength of the revolt. 

Many of the populace had taken part against Manahem, in 
hopes that by his death the tumult might be suppressed ; but 
this was not the intention, of Eleazar and his party. They 
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pressed vigorously the siege of the towers. At length Metilius, 
the Roman commander, found himself constrained to demand 
terms. The garrison offered to surrender on condition that 
their lives were spared ; their arms and everything else were to 
be at the mercy of the conquerors. The treaty was accepted, 
and solemnly ratified. Gorion, son of Nicomedes— Ananias, 
son of Sadoc — and Judas, son of Jonathan, on the part of the 
insurgents — swore to the execution of the conditions. Metilius 
led out his soldiers. While they retained their arms, no move- 
ment was made; directly they had piled their swords and 
bucklers, the followers of Eleazar fell upon them and slew 
them, unresisting, and wildly appealing to the faith of the 
treaty. All fell, except Metilius, who had the un-Roman 
baseness (the word may be excused) to supplicate for 
mercy, and even agreed to submit to circumcision. After 
this treacherous and horrid deed, the last faint hope of 
accommodation was quenched, as it were, in blood « The 
more moderate foresaw the inevitable ruin ; they did not : 
conceal their profound sorrow; the whole city, instead'of 
resounding with triumph, was silent; dejected, and melan- 
choly. It was an aggravation of the general terror and 
depression, that this atrocious massacre was perpetrated on 
a Sabbath! 

On that very day and hour, by a coincidence which Josephus 
considered providential,^ a dreadful retribution for the crimes 
of their countrymen was, as it were, pre-exacted from the Jews 
of Cfesarea. The Greeks, now tolerably certain that to satiate 
their own animosity would be to please rather than offend the 
Romans, or, perhaps, under secret instructions from Floros, 
suddenly rose, and massacred the Jevrs almost to a man — in 
one hour, 20,000, an incredible number! were said to be 
killed. Not a Jew appeared in Caesarea. The few who fied 
were seized by Florus, and sent to the galleys. 

By this act the whole nation was driven to madness. Com- 
mitted by the enormities of their brethren in Jerusalem — thus 
apparently proscribed everywhere else for slaughter— they 
determined, if mankind thus declared war upon them, to 
wage unrelenting war upon mankind. They ro.se, surprised, 
and laid waste all around the cities of Syria, around Phila- 
delphia, Sebonitis, Gerasa, Pella (where probably as yet the 
Christians had not taken refuge), and Scythopolis. They 

^ €K BaLjfAoHov trpovQim. B. J, \u iB. s. 
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made a sudden descent upon Gadara^ Hippo, and Gaulonitis ’ 
burnt and destroyed many places^ and advanced boldly 
against Cedasa, a Tyrian town, and the important places of 
Ptolemais and Gaba, and even against Caesarea itself. Sebaste , 
and Ascalon offered no resistance — at least to the inroad on 
their territory; Anthedon and Gaza they razed to the^ ground. 
The hamlets around these cities were pillaged, with immense 
^slaughter. 

The Syrians took the alarm ; and either for secunty, or out 
of old animosity, committed dreadful havoc on the Jewish 
inhabitants of their towns. Every city was, as it were, divided 
into two hostile camps. The great object was to anticipate 
the work of carnage. The days were passed in mutual 
slaughter, the nights in mutual dread. All agreed that the 
Jews were to be put to the sword without mercy — but how 
to treat the numerous proselytes to Judaism? Should they 
respect their Syrian blood, or punish their conformity to the 
Jewish faith? The fatal wealth of the Jews even then, as in 
after ages, was at once their pride and their ruin. Many were 
put to death from the basest motives of plunder ; and he who 
could display the greatest heap of Jewish spoil was considered 
• a hero. The streets were strewn with unburied bodies — aged 
men and infants— women with the last covering of modesty tom 
off ; the whole province was bewailing the present calamities, 
and trembling with foreboding apprehensions of still worse. 

So far the Jews had confined their attacks to foreign troops 
or settlers; but making an inroad into the doma:in of Scytho- 
polis, they met with unexpected resistance from the Jewish 
inhabitants, who had taken arms with those of Syrian race, 
and united with them in defence of their common territory. 
But the Scythopoiitans mistrusted their fidelity, and, dreading 
lest they should make common cause with the assailants 
during the attack, desired them to retire with their families 
into an adjacent grove. Suspecting no danger, the Jews at 
once complied, and for two days they remained in quiet, 
encamped under the trees. The third night the perfidious 
Scythopoiitans attacked them unawares, put them all to the 
sword, and seized ail their property. Thirteen thousand 
perished. This barbarous act clearly proved to all the 
Jews, that no course remained but to unite hand and heart 
mth their revolted countrymen. A particular incident which 
occurred .during this massacre was well suited to spread from 
mouth to mouth* as a tale which might excite the revengeful 
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spirit of the most lukewarm, and dove the most cautious to 
insun*ec(ion, as his last hope.^ There was a certain Simon, 
the son oi Saul, a Jew- of distinction in ScythopoHs, who, 
during the Jewish attack upon the city, had" fought against 
his countrymen with the most consummate bravery. He had 
slain many, and broken squadrons by his single strength. On 
that fatal night when the Scythopolitans surrounded their 
Jewish brethren, he saw that all resistance to such numbers 
%?as vain. He cried aloud— “ Men of Scythopolis, I acknow- 
ledge the justice of the penalty I am about to pay for ha%ung 
wielded arms against rny countrymen, and put my tnfst in you. 
The blood of my own brethren calls for vengeance. It sliali 
be satisfied; but no enemy, like you, shall boast of my death, 
or insult my falL'^ He then with %vild and glaring eyes looked 
round on his fixtnily. He had a wife, 'children, and' aged ; 
parents. He hrst seized his father by the hoary hair, and 
pierced him w-ith his sword; his mother next willingly bared 
her bosom to the blow. Then fell his wife and children, who 
crowded round him, eager to die by his hand rather than by 
that of the.enemy.^ Last of all, he mounted upon their bodies, „ 
so as to 'make himself as conspicuous as possible, and drove 
his sword Into his own entrails. 

The rest- of the Grecian cities followed the example of . 
Scythopolis. _ In Ascalon ' 2500 were put to the 'sworclj' in ' 
Ftolemais 2000, and as many thrown into prison.’' Jn Tyre' 
many were killed ; in Hippo and Gadara they put to death 
the most dangerous, and threw the rest whom they suspected 
into prison. Of the Syrian cities, Antioch, Sidon, and Apamea 
alone showed real humanity, and forbade the death, or even 
the imprisonment, of their Jewish fellow-citizens. Ixi these 
towns,' indeed, the Jews were 'less numerous, and 'Therefore 
less formidable ; yet the exception is not the less honourable 
to the inhabitants. The citizens of Gerasa not merely ab- 
stained from injuring those who remained in their city, but 
escorted those who chose to leave it into the mountains. The 
dominions of Agrippa were not without disturbance. Agrippa 
himself had gone to Antioch to Cestius Gallus, and left the 
administration of his kingdom to Varus, a relation of Sohemus, 
the Tetrarch of the district about Lebanon. It happened that 
Philip, the, son of Jacinnis, the commander of Agrippa*s troops 
in Jerusalem, had escaped the massacre committed by the 
partisans of Manahem. He was concealed for four days 
by some relatives, Babylonian Jews, then at Jerusalem. On 
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the fifth, by putting on false hair, he escaped, and arrived 
at length at a village of his own near the fortress of Ganaala. 
There, while he was thinking of summoning his friends, he 
was seized with a fe^'er, and as he lay ill, he sent letters to the 
children of Agrippa and to Berenice, announcing his escape. 
Varus w’-as jealous of the influence of Philip vrith Agrippa. 
He accused the bearer of forgery, and declared that Philip 
had certainly perished at Jerusalem, A second messenger 
arrived, and him also Varus made away with ; for a report had 
reached him from Caesarea that Agrippa had been put to death 
by the Romans, on account of the revolt of his countiymen, 
and Varus began to entertain hopes, being of royal blood, that 
he might secure to himself the vacant kingdom. Pie inter- 
cepted, therefore, all communication from Philip, and, to 
ingratiate himself with the Caesareans, he put to death many 
JewsA He then determined to make an attack on .Ecbatana, 
or Bathura — a town probably in Batanea. With this view 
he sent twelve Jews of Ccesarea to accuse them of meditating 
an insurrection against Agrippa, and to demand seventy 
of the chief citizens to answer the charge. The Caesarean 
Jews found the town perfectly quiet, and the seventy citizens 
were , sent with the utmost readiness. Varus, without trial, 
ordered them all to be put to death, and advanced upon 
the town. One, however, had escaped, and gave the alarm. 
The inhabitants immediately seized their arms, leaving their 
great possessions in flocks and herds, and fled to the fortress ' 
of Gamala. Thence they sent to Philip, entreating him to 
come to their assistance. On his arrival, there was a general 
outcry that he should put himself at their head, and instantly 
lead them to battle against Varus and the Greeks of C^sarea, 
The more prudent Philip restrained their impetuosity, and . 
by his influence preserved the peace of Gamala, and kept 
the whole district faithful to the Romans till the commence- 
ment of the war. Agrippa sent to supersede Varus; his 
great connections rendered it dangerous to inflict a more 
severe punishment. 

The Alexandrian Jews were not exempt from the general 
calamities of the nation : but they are less worthy of com- 

i Joseph! Vita, ii. This is passed over in the B, J. Instead of it appears 
a peaceful embassy of seventy of the chief inhabitants of Batanea to demand 
forces to keep the peace in the district. These Varus surprised and put to 
death. Also the setssure of the fort Cypros above Jericho, and of Machserus^ 

> which the Romans surrendered. B, J. ii. 18. 6. 
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passion, as they seem in a great degree, by their turbulence 
and rashness, to hpe brought the persecution upon their own 
heads. At a public assembly of the Alexandrians, to despatch 
an embassy to Nero, many of the Jews, whether to maintain 
a contested right or not, thronged into the amphitheatre witli 
the Greeks. An outcry immediately arose against the in- 
traders, as enemies and spies. , They were attacked; some 
were killed in their flight ; others were taken, and dragged 
along as if to be burnt alive. The whole Jewish population 
rose, and at first assailed the Greeks with stones. They then 
surrounded the amphitheatre with lighted torches, and threat- 
ened to burn the spectators to a man. They would have 
executed their purpose, but for the immediate intervention 
of Tiberius Alexander, the governor — the same who had 
before governed in Judaaa, and who was by birth a Jew— 
the nephew of Philo. Alexander acted with humane con- 
sideration ; he sent for the more influential of the Jews, 
ordered them to put an end to the affray, and warned , them 
against bringing the Roman soldiery upon their heads. The 
more seditious mocked at his admonitions, and heaped persona! 
abuse upon his name. 

Alexander instantly ordered out his troops; besides his 
two legions, he had 5000 soldiers, recently come from Libya. 
He gave them leave not merely to kill, but also to pillage and 
to burn houses. The troops immediately forced the Delta,, 
the quarter in which the Jews lived. The Jews made re- 
sistance ; but once routed, the slaughter was horrible. The 
houses were stripped, or set on fire full of inhabitants, who 
had taken refuge in them ; neither age nor sex was spared : 
the whole place was like a pool of blood ; 50,000 bodies were 
heaped up for burial The few who remained sued for mercy. 
Alexander gave the signal for the cessation of the carnage ; 
and such was the inhuence of the commander and the dis- 
cipline of the troops, that he was instantly obeyed by the 
soldiery. The more vindictive animosity of the Alexandrian 
populace w’as not so easily arrested; they could only be 
dragged by force from the dead bodies.^ 

In Palestine one thing only was wanting to plunge the 
whole nation headlong into the revolt. They had already to 
stimulate them, on one hand, the remembrance of the galling 
oppression of their successive governors — ^the desperate con- 
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viction that they were already committed by the events in 
Jerusalem— the horrible proofs that in every city evep- man’s 
hand was armed against them, and every heart steeled against 
their sufferings: on the other, the bold and lofty tenets of 
Judas the Galilean, in whose sense their older sacred scrip-* 
toes might be made to speak without much violence of ^inter- 
pretation— the universal belief in the immediate coming of : 
the triumphant Messiah, which was so widely diffused as to 
be mentioned by Suetonius and by Tacitus^ as a great cause 
of the war, — all these motives could not but operate in a 
most powerful manner. That which was wanting, was a 
bright gleam of success, to break the gloom that lowered 
ail round the horizon, and animate the timid and despond- 
ing with the hope of possible victory. This was given by 
the imbecility of Cestius Gailus, the Prefect of Syria. Cestius 
had under his command the 12th legion, complete in its 
numbers, about 4200 strong : besides these he had 2000 
picked men^ six cohorts of foot, about 2500; and four 
troops of horsej about 1200. Of allies he had from Antiochus, 
'.^Mng'Of Gommagene,^ 2000 horse: and 3000 foot,', all'. archers: 
from Agrippaas many horse, but less than 2000 foot ; Sohernus 
followed with 4000 more, a third of which were horse, the 
rest archers. With this army of nearly io,oqo Roman troops, 
and 13,000 allieSj Cestius advanced to Ptolemais. Many 
volunteers crowded forth from the Syrian cities, and Agrippa 
and Sohernus attended on his march. His first exploit ^vas 
against the town of Zebulon, called Andron, which divided 
the territory of Ptolemais from the Jewish province of Upper 
Galilee. The inhabitants fled to the mountains. The city, 
in which was abundance of wealth and provision, was pillaged 
by the soldiers ; and its noble buildings, said to be as hand- 
some as those of Tyre, Sidon, or Berytus, were burned to the 
ground. After having wasted the adjacent district, Cestius 
returned to Ptolemais. The Syrians, particularly those of 
Berytus, lingering behind to plunder, the Jews rose upon 
them, and cut off about 2000. 

Cestius advanced to Caesarea : from thence he sent forward 
part of his army to Joppa, with orders, if they could take the 
city, to garrison it; if the inhabitants were prepared for re- 
sistance, to await the arrival of the rest of the army. Part 

Tac. Hist, v. 13; Suet. Vespas. 

^ Antiochus is mentioned with Agrippa as among the vassals and allies of 
Rome, , Tac. Ann, xiii. 7. See also Hist, ii, 81, Suet. Caligula, s6. Dio, iix. 8, 
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marched inland, part by the sea-coast. They found the city 
open ; the inhabitants neither attempted to fiy nor to resist 
They put them all to the sword, and pillaged the town. The 
number slain was S500. With the same savage cruelty the 
I cavalry wasted Narbateiie, a district near C'^sarea; klUingy 
! ai'id plundering, and burning on all sides, 
j Cestius sent Gall us, the commander of the twelfth legion^, 
j into Galilee, with sufficient force to subjugate that province* 
j Sepphoris opened its gates: the other cities followed the 

i example of the capital The insurgents fled to a mountain 

: opposite to Sepphoris, ^called Asamon. There, favoured bj 

i the ground, they at first'* made a gallant resistance, and killed 

i 200 of Galluses men; at length the Romans gaining the 

! upper ground, and surrounding them, they were broken and 
i dispersed: 2000 were slain. Gallus, having subdued the 

; province, returned to C?3esarea, 

Cestius advanced to Antipatris, dispersed a small band at the 
tower of Aphek, and burned their camp. .From Antipatris 
he marched to Lydda, which. was deserted,, the mhaWtauts 
having gone up . to Jerusalem for the Feast of TabernacleH. 
Fifty men, who came forth to meet him, were put to death ; 
the city was burned. He then ascended the hills near Beth- 
horon, and encamped at Gabao, fifty stadia, rather more than 
six miles, from Jerusalem. No sooner did the Jews hear 
that the war was approaching their gates, than they flew to 
arms j they broke off the festival ; they paid no more respect 
to the Sabbath.^ It is possible that they called to mind that 
it was near this very place, in the passes about Bethhoron, 
in the days of old, the Lord casi down grmi stones on the 
Canaanites, when, as their histories declared, the sun stayed 
his course at the command of Joshua. In the same 
mountain country Judas the Maccabee had discomfited 
the immense army of Nicanor. Now they poured forth by 
thouspmds; they fell upon the Roman van; broke it; and 
rushing in, began so great a slaughter, that if the horse and 
some light troops had not made a circuit, and charged them 
in the rear, the whole army of Cestius might have been 
destroyed. Notwithstanding this advantage, they drew back; 
having killed 5x5, of which' 400 were horsemen. Their own- 
loss was but twenty-two- Their most distinguished men in 
this battle ware strangers: Monobazus and Cenedasus, rela- 
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dons of the King of Adiabene; Niger, of Peraea ; and Silas, 
a Babylonian, who had quitted the service of Agrippa. The 
Jews made good their retreat ; and as the Romans ascended 
the hill of Bethhoron, Simon, son of Gioras, a man who will 
afterwards make an eminent figure in the history, hung on 
their rear, and cut oif their stragglers and beasts of burthen, 
many of which he carried safe to the city. Cestius remained 
quiet for three days, the Jews keeping watch on the hills, 
waiting for his troops to move. 

At this juncture, Agrippa determined to make a last effort 
to avert the wm. He sent a deputation to persuade his 
countrymen to surrender, offering, in die name of Cestius, an 
amnesty for all that had passed. The leading insurgents 
dreaded the effect of these proposals on the people. They 
suddenly attacked the deputation; slew one, named Phoebus, 
wounded the other, Borcseus, with sticks and stones ; and 
drove back those who appeared to take any interest in their 
fate. Cestius seized the opportunity of this dissension to 
advance on Jerusalem : he encamped at Scopes, within seven 
stadia, not quite a mile, to the north of the vralls. Three days 
he suspended his attack, in hopes of receiving an offer of 
surrender: in the mearitime his horse scoured the villages 
around for provision and forage : on the fourth the Romans 
advanced to the attack. The insurgents had not only to repel 
the enemy, they had also to watch a formidable party within 
the walls, whom they suspected of being but lukewarm in the 
cause. They were struck with consternation at the order and 
discipline of the Roman army as it came slowly on to the 
attack. They abandoned the outer walls, and fled into the 
Temple and the other fortified places within the city. Cestius 
passed through the new suburb of Bezetba, and burnt it as 
he proceeded : he then advanced against the upper city, and 
encamped opposite to the Palace. Had he then rushed at 
once to the assault, the city would have fallen. But, as 
Josephus asserts, with no great probability, the general, Tyran- 
nius Priscus, and several of the commanders of cavalry, bribed 
by Floras to prolong the war, dissuaded him from the attack.^ 

It is more probable that Cestius entertained hopes of the 
surrender of the city by means of a powerful party within 
the walls ; for many of the chief persons, at the persuasion of 
Ananus, the son ojf Jonathan, invited the Roman to continue 

^ 1 B, J. ii. X9, 4. 
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the attack, and promised to open the gates. But the irresolute 
Cestius, either from anger or mistrust, delayed and lost time. 
The conspiracy was detected by the insurgents ; Ananus and 
his followers were thrown headlong from the walls : the rest 
were assailed with stones, and driven to their houses. The 
war faction manned all the towers, and beat down with missiles 
ail who approached the walls. For five days the Romans 
made only uncombined and desultory attacks : on the follow- 
ing, Cestius, with the flower of his army and his archers, made 
a vigorous assault on the north side of the Temple. The 
Jews defended themselves from the cloisters with the most 
resolute valour ; continually repulsed the enemy , till at length, 
galled by the showers of missiles, the Romans recoiled. But 
they retreated to make a more dangerous attuck. They formed 
what was called a testudo : those in the van flsced their shields 
flrmly against the wall ; the next rank joined thturs in success 
sion, till the shields, iitting over each other like the shell of 
a tortoise, formed an iron penthouse over their heads, under 
which the soldiers began to mine the walls, and attempted to 
set fire to the gates. - 

The besieged were in the most dreadful consternation t 
many endeavoured secretly to make their escape from the 
devoted city. The peaceful party took courage, and began to 
muster in considerable force, in order to open the gates, and 
admit Cestius as their deliverer. A .short time, an hour or 
less, might have made the .Romans masters of the city : ‘‘ but 
God, I conceive,^' says the Jewish historian, on account of 
our sins, abhorring his own sanctuary, would not permit the 
war to end thus.” ^ 

Cestius, ignorant of the state of affairs within the town, 
both of the despondency of the insurgents and the strength 
of the Roman party, suddenly called off his troops, and, to 
the universal surprise, retreated entirely from the city. The 
insurgents passed at once from the lowest depression to the 
wildest courage: they sallied from all quarters, and cut off 
many stragglers, both horse and foot. Cestius passed the 
night in his former encampment, at Scopos (the watch-tower). 
On the following day he continued to retire. The further he 
retreated, the more bold became the enemy : they harassed 
his rear: coming along cross roads, they took his files in 
flank. The Romans dared not turn to make head; for they 

i dXX’ dt/iat Ola rows rovripbvs aTrW7pafj,p,tpos 0 0eo? Hal ra liytai rlXoy 
ryt ypiipm iKioXim rbr iraXf/.iOJ'. B. J, u, .tg, 6. 
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thought that countless multitudes were pouring behind them ; 
and while the heavily-accoutred legionaries continued their , 
slow and sullen march, the light-armed Jews dew about with 
the utmost rapidity ; assaulting, retreating ; now on one side, , 
now on the other dashing down where they saw an opening, 
and starting off when they met resistance. The road ^ was 
strewn with the dead i every one who, tor an instant, quitted 
the ranks, was cut off. Nor did the loss fall only on the 
common soldiers. Priscus, the captain of the sixth legion: 
Longinus,: a tribune, and ^'Emilius, a prefect of horse, were 
slain ; till at length, with great loss of men, and still more of, 
baggage and munitions, the army reached its former quarters , 
at Gabao. There, with his usual irresolution, Cestius lost two 
days in inactivity: the third, when he saw the whole country 
in arms, and the Jews swarming on all the heights, he deter- 
' mined' on retreat. ^ ''.v 

That he might retire with greater expedition, he commanded 
the soldiers to throw away everything that might impede their 
march* All the mules and beasts of burthen were killed, 
except those which bore arrows and the military engines ,; the 
latter he would have saved for future use, and dreaded lest 
they should fall into the hands of the enemy. The Romans . 
then entered the fatal pass down to Bethhoron. The Jews, 
who had preserved some respect for their close and serried 
ranks while they were in the open plain, no sooner saw^ them 
entangled in the defile, than they attacked thern on all sides : . 
some hastened to block up the outlet of the pass ; some from i 
behind drove them headlong down the ravine : and at the . * 
end of the defile, incalculable multitudes showered darts upon ^ 
them, till the whole squadron seemed clouded over with 
missiles. The legionaries stood wavering, uncertain how to ’ ■ 
act. The cavalry were in a still more perilous condition : they- : ' 
, could not form in ranks ; the steep sheer sides of the mountains .i,;] 
were -impracticable for their horses. At one moment they"^ 
found themselves on the verge of frightful precipices, hanging : 
over rugged, and, it seemed, bottomless ravines. Flight ano . 
resistance were alike hopeless: they began to utter wild cries- ^ 
of despair, and to groan aloud in the agony of their hearts ;1- 
thfe shrill battle-cry of the Jews answered; their savage shouts 
of exultation and fury rang from rock to rock. The whole,. 
Roman, army must have fallen, had not night come on, whidi 
« -enalifed the greater part to make its way to Bethhoron/'* The 
''’•'Jews iirowned every hill, and blocked up every pass around,’ ;? 
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CestitiSj despairing of being able openly to force his way, 
began to think of securing his personal safety by High t He 
selected four hundred of his bravest men, distributed them 
about the defences of the camp, with orders to mount guard ; 

might suppose the whole army w^as still stationary. He then 
retreated in silence thirty stadia, not quite four miles. At the 
break of day, the Jews discovered that the camp was deserted ; 
enraged at the manceuvre, they rushed to the assault, and slew 
the four hundred to a man. . They then pursued (lestius with 
the utmost rapidity. The Romans, who had got the start of 
several hours during the night, hastened their retreat, wdiich 
bore every appearance of a rout AH the military engines, the 
catapults, battering-rams used in besieging cities, were aban- 
doned, and fell into the hands of the jews, wdio afterwards 
employed them with dreadful effect against their former 

continued,,, the; pursuit -as lar'^S;; 
Antipatris ; and at length, finding that they could not overtake 
■dhe'Sgitivbs,^ they turned back to secure 'the engines, strip the 
dead, and collect their immense booty. With hymns of victoi-y 
they ' re-entered the, capital; "having suffered hardly any loss on 
their own part, and having slain of the Romans and their 
allies 5300 foot, and 3S0 horse.^ The Roman, arms had not 
received so disgraceful an affront, nor suffered so great loss, 
■;§irice^:fld:d|teatvpf':¥aras^,indhe :^Qrests^■o^ 
not by a fierce and -unconquered people among woods and 
as$ek:tii#ver,-b^ ■ penetrated -■by 'ciyiMsed' -biit'; 

province which had long patiently endured the Roman yoke, 
arid had received for its sovereigns either native kings or 
foreign prefects, with the humblest submission to the imperial 
will 

, ^ Suetonius adds that an eagle was taken, Judgsi, kgatum iasiiper Syriae 

consularern swjipetias ferentezn, oapta uquil^, fugaveruut/' In Vesp. iv. 
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BOOK XIV 


:.V;v ; ; ' - f FOR - THE :^'WAR 

Vespasian—Josephits— Affairs of Galilee— John of Gisclmla — Affairs of 
Jerusalem-— Ananus the Chief Priest — Simon, son of Gioras— Battles 
near Ascalon, 

JuDiEA was no\y in open rebellion agmnst Rome. It was a 
mad and desperate revolt, for to declare war against Rome 
was to defy the whole force of the civilised world. The in- 
surgents neither had, nor could hope for allies j the rest of 
the Roman provinces were in profound peace, and little likely ■ 
to answer the call or follow the example of a people they 
despised, in assertion of their independence.^ In Europe the 

1 On the whole of this period Josephus is ahiiost the only trustworthy 
authority. The traditions in the Talmud may be described as chiefly anec- 
dotes, of the desultory and uncertain nature which belongs to such "stories 
usually related for the description or embellishment of character. The few - 
condensed and pregnant chapters of Tacitus rarely add to or contradict 
Josephus. 

* Josephus, comparing himself, of course to his own advantage, with his' 
enemy the rival historian, Justus of- Tiberias, adduces testimonies in favour ^ 
of his own fidelity and accuracy, which to the historian of our times may 
rather call his im’partiality in question. '' "Why,” demands Josephus, "was j ‘ 
not the History of Justus published during the lifetime of those who were the 
eye-witnesses and chief actors in these events — Vespasian, Titus, and King 
Agrippa?” Josephus on the other hand had presented his History both to 
Vespasian and to Titus, and had freely communicated on the subject with i 
King Agrippa and some of his relatives. The Emperor Titus, it appears, . i'; 
refused to certify to the accuracy of Josephus, and would only give the sanction ' ; 
of his authority to what may be called the published official despatches, q i 
yk(i wriiKpdr(apl^lrQS $vr(i}$ eK fj:.hvmva.\iriiv^§ov\'r)0if}r^p yvQi(nv rois dvdp^* • 'I 
Ttm If upaMovvai r(av <5crre rj iavrov jStjSXfa ■ j 

Sviiioateiitrecrdat rpotrim^ev. Josephus had, however, sixty-two letters of; -j 
Agrippa, all bearing witness to his veracity. He subjoins two : in one of '.j 
these Agrippa writes in modern phrase:— "I have read your work with 
pleasure. You seem to me to have drawn up your History with greater ‘ j 
diligence and accuracy than any other writers. Send me the rest.” In the * 

second Agrippa is equally laudatory:— " In general you have no need of 
further information on events with which you are so fully acquainted ; but ' 

when we meet I shall be able to instruct you on some points of w'hich perhaps , ’ 
you are ignorant.” Agrippa, Josephus says further, when his History was " j 
finished, not out of flattery or dissimulation, bore witness to his truth* ~ 

Vit. c. 6^. ' 5 

^ Tacitus no doubt expresses the Roman sentiiuent of wonder and indigna- 
tion, that this single nation, insignificant in extent of territory and numbers,-' ' 
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only unsubdued enemies of the Romans were the wild tribes 
in the north of Britain, or in the marshes of Germany. In 
Asia, the only independent kingdom, the Parthian, was not in 
a state to make a war of aggression. Philo, in his oratorical 
invective against Caligula, throws out hints of the formidable 
numbers of his countrymen in Babylonia, and of the multi- 
tudes wiio were scattered tliroughoiit aloiost all the cities in 
the Eastern dominions of Rome.^ But the foreign Jews in 
the Roman dominions, though, as Josephus hints in one 
place, solicited by ambassadors, either took no interest in 
the fate of their countrymen, or were too sadly occupied in 
averting the storm of public detestation from their own heads, 
or in bewailing its consequences In the unprovoked cavnag^e of 
their own friends and families.^ They were trembling in the 
agony of personal apprehension, or gatheringj up for burial the 
bodies of their murdered countrymen. 

The state of the country offered scarcely better grounds for 
any reasonable hope of permanent resistance. The fortified 
places were not all in the power of the insurgents ; they had 
no organised or disciplined force ; no warlike engines, except 
those captured from the enemy ; no provisions of any kind for 
a long war* Worse than all, they were divided among them- 
selves. In every city there was an interested, or a timid, or a 
prudent party, anxious to purchase peace at any cost. They 
had no - acknowledged leader. The representative of the 
Herodian house, Agrippa, openly espoused the Roman party. 
The rest were either undistinguished as soldiers, or strangers, 
and robber chieftains. Their only trust was in their own 
stubborn patience and daring valour, in the stern fanaticism 
with which they looked upon themselves as the soldiers of 
their God, and in the wild hope that Heaven would work 
some miraculous revolution in their favour. 

should alone dare to resist the Roman supremacy, “ Aiigebat iras, quod soH 
Jtidaii non cessissent.” Hist. v. L 

:* i Josephus asserts that they cxpecterl a general insurrection thre-ughout the 
empire, and powerful aid from their Trans-Eupbratic brethren. He dwells 
too in his hrst chapter on the state of the wfrid, the conimotiens in Gaul, ami 
the confusion which ff'Uowed on the death of Neru. But this flourishing 
preface is belied by bis tone throughout the Histr-ry. See Proemiuin to the 
B. }. c. 2. 

2 Immediatelyon the defeat of CesUns, the. inhabitants of Damitscus hastened 
to wreak their vengeance on the Jewish residents. They wtTe obliged tf) 
proceed with caution, for fear of their wives, who mre ahmsi qU aitadmi 
U the Mmsk religion f At last they contrived to take them at advantage, 
in some confined space, ami, attacking them anarmed, massacred 10,000. 
B. J, ii. "jio, 
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Yet, iiowever frantic and desperate the insurrection, why 
should the Jews alone be excluded from that generous 
sympathy which is always awakened by the history of a' 
people throwing off the galling yoke of oppression, and maU'- 
fiilly resisting to the utmost, in assertion of their freedom? 
Surely if ever people were justified in risking the peace of 
their country for liberty, the grinding tyranny of the successive 
Roman Procurators, and the deliberate and systematic cruelties 
of Florus, were enough to have maddened a less high-spirited 
and intractable race into revolt. It is true that the war was 
carried on with unexampled atrocity ; but on the other hand 
insurrectionary warfare is not the best school for the humaner 
virtues ; and horrible oppression is apt to awaken the fiercer 
and more savage, not the loftier and nobler passions of our 
nature. And it must be borne in mind, that we have the 
history of the war, only on the authority of some brief 
passages in the Roman authors, and the narrative of one 
to whom, notwithstanding our respect for his abilities and 
virtues, it is impossible not to assign the appellation of 
renegade. Josephus, writing to conciliate the Romans, 
both to his own person and to the miserable remnant of 
his people, must be received with some mistrust. He ' 
uniformly calls the more obstinate insurgents, who continued 
desperately faithful to that cause which he deserted, by the 
odious name of robbers; but it may be remembered that ' 
the Spanish guerillas, who were called patriots in London, 'I 
•were brigands in Paris. It is true that the resistance of t 
many was the result of the wildest fanaticism. But we must ' - 
not forget in what religious and historical recollections the 
Jews had been nurtured. To say nothing of the earlier and - ' 
miraculous period of their history, what precedents of hope 
were offered by the more recent legends of the daring and 
triumphant Maccabees! It is, moreover, true that the Son!ij|| 
of Man had prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, and pi 
that the New Testament appears to intimate that the measur^Jp,-^ 
of wickedness in the Jewish people having been filled up irf. 
the rejection of Christ, they were doomed from that time ^ 


inevitable ruin. But we must avoid the perilous notion of 
confounding the Divine foreknowledge with the necessaty'^ 
causation of events. According to the first principles of 
Mo^iO' constitution, national guilt led to national ruin. ;v But 
still' the motives which actuated many in the fatal struggle | Tj 
that led to the accomplishment of the Divine predictions; | 

■ : , ■ ' :'ti 
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may have been noble and generous. It ^as the national 
rejection of Christ, not the resistance to Rome, which was 
culpable. The Jew^ though guilty of refusing to be a Chris- 
tian, might still be a high-minded and self-devoted patriot* 
Although we lament that the gentle and pacific virtues of 
Christianity did not spread more generally through the lovely 
and fertile region of Palestine, yet this is no reason why we 
should refuse our admiration to the bravery, or our deepest 
pity to the sufferings, of the Jewish people. Let us not read 
the fate of the Holy City in that unchrisrian. temper which 
prevailed during the dark ages, when every Jew was con- 
sidered a personal enemy of Christ, and therefore a legiti- 
mate oljject of hatred and persecution, but rather in the 
spirit of him who, when he looked forward with prophetic 
foreknowledge to its desolation, nevertheless was seen 
weep over Jerusalem.” 

The astonishment of the Romans at the revolt of this com- 
paratively small province, and at the news of the total defeat 
of a Roman prefect at the head of his legionaries, was not 
immingled with consternation. The Kmperor Nero was then 
in Achaia. The first intelligence of the affair was brought by 
Costobar and Saul, two brothers related to the Herodian 
family, who, with Philip, the son of Jacimus, the general of 
Agrippa, had made their escape from Jerusalem.^ The two 
former were despatched, at their own request, to the Emperor 
by Cestius, who instructed them to lay the whole blame of 
the war on Floras, Nero, according to Josephus, affected to 
treat the affair lightly. He expressed great contempt for the. 
revolt, but great anger at the misconduct of Cestius ; yet he 
could not help betraying visible marks of disturbance and 
terror. The importance really attached to the affair may be 
Judged by the selection of the most able and distinguished 
military commander in the empire. Vespasian had been bred 
to arms from his youth } he had served wdth great fame in the 
-^5erman wars ; had reduced the unknown island of Britain into 
tk Roman province, and obtained the honours of a triumph for 

■ i Is it impoissible that this intelligence conveyed to Rome may have had 
some connection with the renewed persecution of the Christians, in which 
St. Paul certainly, and St. F*eter, according to those who Ijelieve him tv have 
died at Rome, suffered martyrdom? The cruel and base-burn Helius, who 
■ ruled during that year in Nero's name in Rcjnie, may have thptight to show his 
' by putting to death men suspected c^f seme strangely tiangerous views, and 
guilty ""at least of Jewish descent. The martyrdom of St. Paul certainly tool? 
place this year, A.D. 66. 
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the Emperor Claudius, without his own personal exertion or 
danger. Nero repressed his resentment against Vespasian, 
who was in disgrace for not having sufficiently admired the 
fine voice and style of singing of the theatrical Emperor. He 
committed the province of Syria to his charge. With his 
characteristic despatch, Vespasian immediately sent his son, 
Titus, to Alexandria, to conduct the fifth and tenth legions 
to Palestine : he himself travelled, with all speed, by land to 
Syria, and collected all the Roman troops, and forces from 
the neighbouring tributary kings. ^ 

In the meantime the insurgents were not inactive. Some 
of the more prudent hastened, as Josephus says, to desert the 
sinking ship. Those who still Romanised were brought over, 
some by persuasion, some by force. They called a general 
assembly in the Temple, and proceeded to elect their governors 
and commanders. Their choice fell on Joseph, the son of 
Gorion, and Ananus, the chief priest, who were invested with 
unlimited authority in the city. Eleazar, the son of Simon, 
who had taken so active a part in originating and conducting 
the first insurrection, and in the death of Manahem, was passed 
over. He was suspected, not without grounds, of aiming at 
kingly power, for he went about attended by a bodyguard of 
Zealots. But Eleazar, probably as commanding within the 
Temple, had made himself master of the spoil taken from the 
Romans, the military chest of Cestius, and a great part of the 
public treasures. In a short time, the want of money, and his 
extreme subtlety, won over the multitude, and all the real 
authority fell into the hands of Eleazar. To the other diS' 
tricts they sent th.e men whom they could best trust for courage, 
and fidelity to their cause. To Idumsea, Jesus, son of Saphus, 
one of the chief priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ananias, also 
a chief priest. Niger of Peraea, who had hitherto commanded 
in that district, was directed to receive his orders from them. ! 
To Jericho was sent Joseph, son of Simon ; to Peraea, 
Manasseh; to Thamna, John the Essene: for even among , 
these peaceful hermits were found men who would fight, for-^ 
their freedom. The toparchies of Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus"^ 
were added to his, command. John, the son of Ananias, had 
the toparchies of Gophni and Acrabatene. Joseph, the son 
of Mathias, was entrusted with the command of Upper arid > 
Lower Galilee, with particular charge of the strong city of' 


^ B. J. ill. X. X, 3. 
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■ Gamala» Almost all, if not all these leaders, were of the more 
moderate, at least not of the Zealot party.'^ ' 

Galilee was the province on which the storm would first 
break, ahd tiie confidence of the insurgents in the abilityand 
zeal of Joseph, the son of Mrithias, may he fiiirly estimated 
from their committing this important frontier to his charge. 
As long as the passes and hill fortresses of Galilee were 
defended, the southern region, and Jerusalem itself, might 
have time to organise their forces, and fortify their strong- 
I holds* Joseph, the son of Mathias, is better known as the 

I celebrated Josephus, the historian. He was a man of iiius- 

j trious race, lineally descended from a priestly fiirnily, from 

j the first of the twenty-four courses — an eminent distinction ! 

1 By his mother’s side he traced his genealogy up to the Asnio* 

1 nean princes. His father, Mathias, was of upright character, 

I ' as well as of noble birth ; he resided in Jerasalem, where the 

young Joseph grew up with a brother, named Mathias, ^*“1111 
f great reputation for early intelligence and memory. At four- 

j teen years old (he is his own biographer) he was so fond of 

I' letters that tlae chief priests used to meet at his fiuher’s house' 

; to put to him difficult questions of the At sixteen, he 

J ' . determined to 'acquaint himself with the three prevailing sects,' 

those of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. For though 
.| he had 'led' for some time a hardy, diligent, and studious life, 
I he did not consider himself yet sufficiently acquainted with 

; the character of each sect to decide which be should follow. 

L Plaving heard that a certain Essene, named .Banus, was living 

I in the desert the life of a hermit, making his raiment from the 

I trees, and his food from the wild fruits of the earth, practising 

i cold ablutions at all seasons, and, in shojt, using every means 

I of mortification to increase his sanctity; Josephus, ambitious 

•J . of emulating the fame of such an example of holy seclusion, 

Vf Joined Banus in his cell But three years of this ascetic life 

j ■ i llie question which divided the war party among the Jews, the nifjre 

'j prious and mere modcTate, is well stated by Satvad >r : — “ 11 s'agissah de 

, „;-^voir d'apr<§s quel espiit de cenduite on se reglerait a ravenir. Fallaitdl 
rV ■ ' iseuiement faire k T^tranger une guerre de transaction ou de redressement de 
if tort, comme les bemmes pnidens ct politiqties le une guerre qur flit 

dirig^e plutdt enntre ia tyrannie ptTsonnelle r’es pt ocurateiirs Rotnniiu} que 
ermtre le nom de Ci^sar, contre FEmpereur lui-mCme? On Hen, fallait’-ilse 
: ^eier dans une lutte k <‘-utrance comme r<.uue.iidait hi ptirtie la plus ardeutc des 

SKdlateurs, dans une lutte qui impnsdt pour premiere loi d'exciter les col^res 
' ; ,;,;religieuses et poHtiques de la nation, de creuser an abime infratichissable entve 

s 'The ennons anah^gy of this inddent with what is related of Jesus (at the 
age cif twelve) umong the docbvrs ” cannot but strike cw-tv reader. 
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tamed his zealous ambition. He grew weary of the desert^ 
abandoned his great example of painful devotion, and returned 
to the city at the age of nineteen. There he joined the sect 
of the Pharisees. In his twenty-sixth year he undertook 
a voyage to Rome, in order to make interest in favour of 
certain priests who had been sent there, to answer some un- 
important charge, by Felix. They were friends of Josephus, 
and bis zeal in their favour was heightened by hearing that, 
with religious attachment to the law, they refused, when in 
prison, to eat any unclean food, but lived on hgs and nuts. 
On his voyage he was shipwrecked, like St. Paul, and in great 
danger. His ship foundered in the Adriatic, six hundred of 
the crew and passengers were cast into the sea, eighty con- 
trived to swim, and were taken up by a ship from Cyrene. 
They arrived at Dicasarchia (Futeoli), the usual landing-place; 
and Joseph, making acquaintance with one Alitiirus, an actor, 
a Jew by birth, and, from his profession, in high credit with 
the Empress Foppsea, he obtained the release of the prisoners, 
as well as valuable presents from PoppDsa, and returned home. 
During all this time he had studied diligently, and made 
himself master of the Greek language, which few of his 
countrymen could write, still fewer speak with a correct 
pronunciation. 

On his return to Jerusalem, he found affairs in the utmost 
confusion; great preparations vrere making. for the war, and' 
the insurgents were in high spirits. He united himself to the 
party who were for peace, and strongly urged the rashness 
and peril . of the war. Apprehensive that these unpopular 
doctrines had made him an object of suspicion to the more 
violent, and dreading lest he might be seized and put to 
death, he retired, after the capture of the Antonia, into the ^ 
Inner Temple. After the murder of Manahem, he stole forth 
from thence, and joined himself to a considerable body of the 
chief priests and leading Pharisees, who pretended to enter 
into the insurrectionary measures that they might save the 
lives of those who capitulated in the Palace, yet looked with' ' 
anxious eagerness for the advance of Cestius, who, it was 
expected, would' easily suppress the revoltd 

1 Josephus attributes the war chiefly to these risings and the massacres of 
their countrymen, which oonipelled the more peaceful to join in the common 
cause, as now become^ simply and therefore unavoidably defensive, pw 5* 
kvTWP ^ov\6jUL€vo<s -TrapmrilcraL ms dmyiviJbcrKoimp dv rpodi* - 

peffis tqv irQ\i}iov wpos Vc^pdwvs ^lovddiocSi aXXd ro irXioP dpdyKt^, ‘ 

Vit. c. 6. 
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On the disastrous ^ retreat of Cestius, and the barbarous 
massacre of the Jews in Sepphoris and the Syrian cities, many 
of the more peaceful party joined heart and hand v,iih the 
insurgentSj others pursued a more temporising policy* and, 
outwardly uniting in defensi%’e measures, still cherisiied a 
secret inclination to submission. To which of these parties 
Joseph the son of Mathias belonged, it is not quite so easy 
to decide : without bis having acquired some confidence with 
the war faction, he would scarcely have been entrusted with 
the command in Galilee ; yet he undertook that post with the 
approbation and at the request of the more moderate. ^ Jose- 
phus, with his two coadjutors, Joazar and Judas, hasteiu d to 
their government 

The province of Galilee was divided into two districts, called 
Upper and Lower Galilee ; it contained all the territory which 
had belonged to the northern tribes of Napthali, Zebiilun, 
Issachar, and half Manasseh, reaching to the district of Ptolo 
mais on the north, and Samaria on the south. The Jordan 
w^as the eastern limit. The people were a bold, hardy, and 
warlike race ; considered somewhat barbarous by the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, and speaking a harsh and guttural 
dialect of the Syro-Chaldaic language, now the vernacular 
tongue of Palestine. The country was remarkably rich, 
abounding in pasture, com land, and fruit trees of every de* 
scriptioii. The population was very great. They lived in 
cities, which , were numerous and large, and in great open 
villages, the least of which, says Josephus, contained 15,000 
inhabitants. In many of these cities there was a mingled 
population of Syrians and Jews, rarely on an amicable footing, 
often forming fierce and hostile factions. Sepphoris. was the 
capital, but that rank was disputed by Tiberias on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

The measures of Josephus were prudent and conciliatory, 

. yet by no means wanting in vigour and decision. He remained 
dn sole command. His priestly colleagues, having collected 

great quantity of tithes, determined to return home; they 

1 In the Life creepfj out another view of the object for which he was ap- 
pointed by the prudent party to the command in Cfalilce“-"to disarm the 
Zeah.-ts, to transfer iheir arms aral power £u the orders, and lo rcumin 
quiet till they saw the course which the Romans would pursue. irEiitorra^ 
roiJs woPTipo^s Kara0iirSai rd f:al ek l&riif Uticivojf roTs 

jcp&'ricrrois ron t-fipovs avra Ti^p€ur&<iLi„ 0^ rm/row 

tk Bir'hsL r6 pJXhmf irotp-ai vEpipipuv ti Trpd^ouffiv 



